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EDITOR'S NOTE. 



In the preparation of this book the utmost care has been taken to make it 
as thorough and accurate as it is possible for such a work to be, and at the 
same time to present the information it conveys in concise and attractive form. 
The full significance of its comprehensive title has been kept steadily in view 
in the selection, arrangement, and treatment of its many topics. The aim has 
been not to provide a conveniently arranged hand-book merely, nor yet simply 
a guide-book ; but to furnish complete, trustworthy, and direct information of 
all that goes to make the Boston of to-day, — of its many noble institutions ; 
its cliaritable, benevolent, philanthropic, humanitarian, educational, literary, 
art, and social organizations ; its religious denominations and churches ; its 
manifold activities, commercial, trade, and general business features. The 
historic landmarks of the city which give to Boston, modern as it is in its gen- 
eral aspect, its flavor of antiquity, and which render it so interesting alike to 
^. the resident and visitor, are also described in these pages, while the most stiiv 
ring chapters in the story of its life, as a colonial and a provincial town, and 
as a modem municipality, are recalled. Embracing such material, this Dic- 
tionary is offered then as a hand-book, guide-book, and condensed history of 
Boston in one compact, ready-reference volume. It cannot be expected that 
the work will be found absolutely free from errors, or altogether perfect in its 
system ; but it is hoped that its errors will prove to be few, and its excellences 
many. It is the purpose of the editor to maintain it as a standard work, and 
to this end thorough revisions will be made from time to time, and new fea- 
tures, whenever deemed necessary, will ])c added. Tlie reader will find that 
changes occurring while the work was going through the press are noted in the 
Appendices. 

Many books about Boston, historical papers, reports, and official documents 
have been consulted in making this l)ook, and advantage has been taken of the 
information about the old as well as the new Boston, which eminent Bostonians, 
local antiquarians, and men of affairs possess, and with which the editor has 
been generously favored. Among the works freely consulted have been that 
notable publication, " The Memorial History of Boston ; '' the admirable books 
of the Messrs. Drake, — "The History and Antiquities of Boston," and the 
"LAndmarks of Boston," Loring's "Hundred Boston Orators," Frothingliam's 
''Life and Times of Joseph Warren," Sumner's "History of East Boston," 
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INTKODUCTION. 



The first impiession, doubtless, which this book will make upon one who 
takes it in hand will be of the abundance of the material which is to be found 
for it, and of the convenience coming from Iiaviug what is in it so method- 
ically disposed. The models for the volume were, of course, the well-known 
"Dictionary of London" and "Dictionary of Paris." But it has peculiar 
features of its own, which make it preferable to them in method, arrange- 
ment, and the form in which information is presented. There are in it more 
than twelve hundred titles of articles, arranging the subjects of them alphap 
betically, under the leading word most likely to be turned to by the inquirer. 
These cover all the local features, landmarks, visible objects of interest in 
the territory ; the government and public institutions of the city in their 
various departments ; the corporations and societies administered here ; the 
organizations of its citizens, mercantile, literary, charitable, and social ; its 
clubs and fraternities and its repositories of literature, science, and the arts, 
with an account of their administration. Incidentally many local customs, 
observances, and commemorations are recognized. There is also very much 
of history spread through the pages, with descriptions and statistics. Dis- 
cussion, conunent, and all irrelevant themes arc avoided. Accuracy of state- 
ment, with conciseness and condensation, have of necessity been kept strictly 
in view ; and so the information is authentic, sufficiently extended, and, as a 
whole, surprisingly full. The variety of headings under which this informa- 
tion — most needed by strangers and visitors to the city and, indeed, most 
welcome to our own citizens — is distributed, forcibly reminds us of the prog- 
ress towards expansion, enrichment, and even to a shade of cosmopolitanism, 
which the amazing strides of human progress in two and a half centuries, 
and the special infiuences which have developed wealth and enterprise, has 
realized on this old peninsula, the site of an English colony. The point of 
view, therefore, under which this Dictionary may admit of an Introduction is 
that of tracing the development of the town and city, its expansion, and its 
enrichment, leading on to its present opulence, its advanced administration, 
the number and variety of its resouroes and institutions, and Uie composition 
of its population. 

A few years ago the city authorities procured the preparation of maps, 
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Introduction. 

lands outside of it. Winnisimmet (now Chelsea) and Braintree were substan- 
tially annexed to Boston as its farm-lands. As the Indian name of the penin- 
sula, Shawmut, means ** fresh or living springs/' and as the colonists exchanged 
their first settlement at Cliarlestown to plant here for the sake of these springs, 
they were well favored with water. One of the finest of these foimtains gave 
the name to Spring Lane, and still flows irrepressibly under our post-ofQce. 

In the growth and development of Boston, the problem has presented itself : 
To what extent, and on what conditions, may one generation rightly and wisely 
burden those which are to follow it by a debt incurred for some costly enter- 
prise for the public good ? It has been only in quite recent years that this 
question has been pressed with much stringency, opening in the discussion of 
it strong variances of opinion. In our early, simple, frugal, and, it must be 
added, our hardest times, there had been no occasion to raise the question ; 
and, had it been raised, it would have been summarily disposed of. Very im- 
pressive to us is the reminder that the first occupants and subduers of this soil, 
the first to turn it to the uses of civilized life, with dwellings and fortifications, 
highways, meeting-houses, school-houses, granaries, water-conduits, and fire ap- 
paratus, thoroughly followed the rule *' to pay as you go." And the exaction 
was often a severe one. It never occurred to any magistrate to suggest, " Our 
children are to have the benefit of this : why not leave i%, for them to pay a 
part of the expense?" There was no chance for << bloated bondholders" 
then. When, six years after the settlement, the proposition was approved for 
founding a college, ** the country-rate, '^ or tax for the current year, was at 
once doubled. Military expenses arc always the costliest^ and are regarded as 
most closely involving the welfare of posterity. But year by year, in their 
warfare with the savages, the magistrates of Boston resolutely paid their way, 
filling and clearing their scanty exchequer ; and it was not till the struggle 
was complicated with, and made insupportable by, the cash resources of the 
people, on account of burdensome war with the French, that we hear anything 
of a funded debt and of paper money. 

There are those among us who maintain that this good example, both as a 
matter of obligation and of expediency, should have been imitated down to and 
in our own times ; that no outlay should have been made for any improvement 
that was not paid for year by year, and that then we should own what we pos- 
sess. Possibly some nearer approach might have been made towards realizing 
this condition. But then our city would have worn quite a different aspect, and 
life in it would have presented quite different experiences. Doubtless the ex- 
travagance of public outlays on the basis of funded debts has much to do with 
encouraging private indulgence and recklessness of expense, as so many individ- 
uals pledge their expected future incomes to make the present more enjoyable 
to them. Yet it may well be questioned, whether tlie rigid rule of economical 
proceeding which has been stated is reasoiuibly applicable to a community like 
our own. A parent may leave to his children an unincumbered inheritance. A 
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place, it was generally found more convenient, if one could possibly spare the 
time, to accompany him to it by short-cuts, than to direct him. Probably 
more money and labor have been spent upon the territorial surface of Boston 
than upon the surfaces of all the other old cities of the Union. Until New 
York mounted up to the region of the Central Park, it had incurred but com- 
paratively trifling expense in reducing and filling its surface, except in filling 
up the pond where now stands the ** Tombs," and in extending its marginal 
piers. Philadelphia required scarcely any grading. Baltimore had a more 
broken surface than Boston ; but it has been, in the main, till quite recently, 
left to nature. Chicago, it is true, performed a great feat in raising the level 
of much of its original and most valuable territory. But when one considers 
the enormous expense lavished in Boston in straightening and widening and 
opening thoroughfares, where real property has become immensely valua- 
ble, notwithstanding the partial relief afiPorded by assessments for "better- 
ments," he can hardly deny the suggestion, that it might have been wiser for 
the authorities, just previous to the adoption of the city regimen, to have 
taken, at the then fair appraisement, every man's real estate ; to luive razed 
most of the edifices ; to have laid out sites for all public buildings, and all 
needed highways, as if on virgin soil ; and then to have sold the remaining 
lots to the highest bidder at auction. Perhaps the device would have been a 
profitable one. 

Our city officials are kept in a state of continual distraction between the 
vehement appeals to them to advance improvements for the benefit of '' the 
people " and the groaniiigs of the tax-payers — t. e., those who return money 
directly into the city treasury — under the increasing assessments. As it is 
proverbially said of Harvard College, that every gift to it only makes it 
poorer, so it may be said of our city, that munificent favors' done it by private 
benefactors involve it in increased ex|)enditures. A Boston boy who becomes 
an affluent London banker starts in it a Public Library, and very soon the 
annual diai'ge of conducting it triples in amount tlie original gift. It is thought 
absolutely advisable to rescue wliat may be a sightly public sipiare from other 
uses : abutters contribute a portion of the purchase-money, and the city then 
assumes the lion's share with the charge of its annual care and adornment. 
It is exceedingly difficult, if not impracticable, to draw the line between legit- 
imate and reasonable public outlays, and those wliich may be pronounced un- 
wise and beyond the range of municipal privilege and obligation. Patriotism 
calls for the spending of thousands of dollars on July 4 and other holidays, in 
games and amusements, from the city treasury ; and the plea is, that the 
money comes back to the city from those who crowd into it : while many 
residents run away from the noise, and say tliat the only profit accrues to the 
traffickers in peanuts and ices. A sum of money is appropriated to entertain 
a distinguished visitor : the growlers complain that it is spent in junketing by 
the city fathers and their favorites. A system of free concerts and public 
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of its annual income in allowing its householders, at a moderate charge, to pas- 
ture cows upon its sacred precincts. Each of them — that is, the cows, not the 
householders — wore a stout leather collar with a long wooden tag hearing the 
owner's name. A fence, with wooden posts and two rails, inclosed the field, 
with many swinging gates. The Frog Pond, then veritably what its name im- 
plies, was more than three times its present surface, was wholly uncurbed, and 
Mras trodden around its marshy circuit by the animals as they came to drink, 
to compose naturally the mixture which we now receive artiiiciafly. There 
were then very few trees within the Common, and no lamps to bo kindled by 
those who with ladders and their huge smoking torches of very strong smell- 
ing oil went round at dusk to light a similar kind of street illuminators. 

The generous of&ces of the town and city treasury, annually growing more 
lavish, have gone in three principal directions, besides to the highways al- 
ready referred to. These are, to public education on the most liberal and 
comprehensive scale ; to institutions of relief, benevolence, and charity ; to 
contributions and provisions for health, amusement, and happiness. These are 
all alike institutions, originated, administered, and maintained by public tax, 
though each and all of them have been enriched and amplified by bequests, 
endowments, or private beneficence. They are respectively and adequately 
chronicled and described under their appropriate heads in the following pages. 
The reader will have much reason for appreciating and admiring the concise- 
ness, the good taste, and the condensed fulness of information, under the very 
comprehensive and very numerous titles covered by these subjects. The arti- 
cles are evidently prepared from the most recent and authentic sources, and 
will put an inquiring or an interested seeker in possession of what he is most 
desirous of knowing concerning their subjects. 

The best thing to be said about our schools and our educational system is, 
that the contention, discussion, and conflict of opinion constantly stirring us as 
regards their conduct, the experiments tried in them, and the demands for 
change and schemes of improvement, furnish the evidence that they are still, 
as from the first, regarded the foremost object of concern among us, and that 
no rust of meanness, apathy, or routine has gathered about them. The head- 
ings of many grand institutions for the three inclusive objects of the city's out- 
lay — which may be found in the following pages — suggest an easy passage 
to the consideration of the topic of the interposition and lavish contributions of 
private munificence to advance and complete many noble works, in which the 
public treasury can be drawn upon only within statutory limits or reasonable 
restrictions. The reader of the articles in this Dictionary will find his atten- 
tion drawn in rapid alternations from public institutions for education, charity, 
and general culture, to those incorporated or associated institutions for the 
maintenance and advancement of the same comprehensive objects beyond the 
limits and in directions at which the city treasury has to leave them. Under 
oar democratic regime there can be no distinctions or selections for patronage. 
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gling with them, too, a charm and a spirit too often lacking in the routine of 
the school-room. 

And as it is when the needful limitations of the public treasury in the mat- 
ter of education have been reached, so is it in the exacting range of provision 
for the most comprehensive claims on humanity and benevolence. Public 
funds for the support of the poor and the relief of the countless miseries of 
want, disease, and misfortune must be distributed, indiscriminately, impar- 
tially, without favoritism or special considerations. Among the sentiments 
and traditions of duty which have come down to us through ancestral descent 
is that of a tender consideration for those who are spoken of as " having known 
better days." In the discussions frequently raised among us, whether or not 
we do or ought to recog^nize God and Christianity in our Constitutions, it must 
gratify all, whatever their creeds and opinions, to know that we do so in very 
many of our Institutions. The public treasury would be wholly iiuidequate to 
maintain, support, and administer that large number aiul variety of special 
agencies of benevolence, relief, and mercy, the names and objects of which are 
given — by no means completely and exhaustively — in the pages which fol- 
low. And if these institutions did look to the public treasury for their sup- 
port, some of the more discriminating and delicate requisites for their over- 
sight, classification, and daily routine would hardly be available. Almost as 
serious a condition as that of being sure of relief, support, and wise and kind 
treatment, in poverty or disease, for very many sufferers, is that of the cir- 
cumstances, surroundings, and companionship under which they are to receive 
cliarity, or to spend their remaining years. Those " who have known better 
days " may well shrink from the repelling associations of a promiscuous hos- 
pital or poorhouse. Yet the public treasury could not cosset up or indulgently 
provide for groups of select favorites of old men, or old women, or children, 
or incurables, or convalescents, or furnish artificial limbs, or needlework, or 
special medical oversight, or in many other of the varieties of need and mis- 
fortune, with partial regard for the sentiments and sensibilities and the pre- 
vious condition of life of the receivers of its bounty. There is something 
resembling a marvellous ingenuity and adaptation in the range and the special- 
ties of the institutions of charity and mercy tabled in this volume, founded, 
endowed, and sustained wholly by private munificence. The Association for 
Public Charities, and the Massachusetts General Hospital, extend their min- 
istrations annually to thousands of objects of their care ; and we may follow 
down or up from these fountain-heads all the lesser rills which carry special 
favors to groups of sufferers and to lonely ones. A thorough inspection of the 
treasurers' books of all our moneyed corporations would make an impressive 
revelation as to the amounts, ever rapidly accunmlating, of the funds held in 
perpetuity for our manifold institutions of charity and mercy. 

Several headings of articles in the following pages present names of institu- 
tions and societies which woidd have amazed and not have gratified the native 
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A Bit of Statistical History. Bos- 
ton was founded by the English colonists, 
led by Winthrop, on September 17 (Old 
Style 7), 16:30, tlie order of the Court of 
Ai»istaiitB being that *^ Trimontane shall 
be called Boston." Named for Boston 
in England in honor of Isaac Johnson of 
Boston, Eng., one of the chief men of 
Winthrop's company, who died in Charles- 
town about three months after the nam- 
ing. First General Court of the colony 
held in Boston, October IJ) (Old Style), 
1030. The original peninsula, with the 
exception of about six acres where his 
dweUing stood, bought from William 
Blaxton, or Blackstone, the first Euro- 
pean settler, in 10^34, for il^iO, raised by a 
rate on the householders. The territory 
previously acquired from the Indians, and 
by the royal grant under the colony char- 
ter. The Common set aside as '* a place 
for a trayning field '' soon after the pur- 
chase from Blaxton, and established by 
order passed by the townsmen March 30, 
1040. The firet Town House built in 
1050. Boston made a city by act of the 
legislature passed February 28, 1822, and 
accepted by the citizens March 4, follow- 
ing. First city government organized on 
May 1, 1822. First mayor John Phillips. 
First church organized in Charlestown be- 
fore the removal of Winthrop's company 
to Boston. First meeting-house on the 
present State Street where Brazer's build- 
ing now stands, at the comer of Devon- 
shire Street. (The First Church on the 
comer of Berkeley and Marlborough 
streets its direct descendant) First school, 
and the oldest in America, the Latin 
School, established in 10.35. First school- 
house, — that of the Latin School. — on 
School Street, on the southeast part of 

rund now occupied by King's Chapel, 
gave tlio name to the street. First 



newspaper attempted in 1000, under the 
title '* Publick Occurrences," with but one 
issue ; first one successfully established, 
and the first in the colonies, the '' Boston 
News Letter," the first number bearing 
date of April 24, 1704. Firet bank es- 
tablished in 1(>80 ; also the first estab- 
lished in the country. Firet railroad 
leading from Boston partially opened in 
iVpril, IH^U. Tliis was the Boston and 
Worcester, between Boston and Newton. 
The firet to be opened throughout for 
public tnivel were the Baston and Lowell 
and the Boston and Providence, in June, 
18:35. 

Roxbury recognized as a town by the 
Court of Assistants October 8, 1030 ; in- 
corporated as a city March 12, 1840, and 
annexed to Boston when the act of the 
legislature was accepted by the votere of 
the two cities, September 9, 1807. Dor- 
chester named by the Court of Assistants 
on September 17 (Old Style 7), 10:30, 
when Boston was named ; remained a 
town until annexed to Boston June 22, 
1 SOO. Charlestown founded July 4, 1029 ; 
incorporated as a city February 22, 1847 ; 
the act accepted March 10, following ; an- 
nexed to Boston October 7, 1873. West 
Koxbury set off from Roxbury and made 
a town March 24, 1851 ; annexed to Bos- 
ton October 7, 1873. Brighton set off 
from Cambridge and made a town in 
18(.)0 ; annexed to Boston October 7, 1873. 
Boston when founded contained an area 
of 78:3 acres; it now embraces 23,001 
acres or :30.7 square miles. Wlien Bos- 
ton was made a city its population was 
4i),201 ; in 1885 it was estimated by com- 
petent authorities to be upwards of 400,- 
0<X). This table shows the population 
at different periods, the figures to 1880 
inclusive being those of the federal cen- 
sus: — 



Adams Nervine Asylum — Adams Statue. 



the general dimng-room for both ladies 
and gentlemen. The ladies' entrance to 
the hotel is at die left of the main en- 
trance, and at the right of the latter is 
the entrance to the bar-room. The ladies' 
entrance leads directly to the dining-room 
from a hall on one side of which is a 
dainty reception-room , and on the other, 
handle and cloak rooms and tlie ladies' en- 
trance to the elevator. A separate stair- 
way for ladies also leads from this en- 
trance to the floors above. Up-stairs on 
the second floor are the public parlors, 
one nominally the ladies' parlor and the 
other the gfentlemen's, but adjustable as 
one by means of folding doors. Many of 
the rooms for guests are arranged in 
suites, and they are all attractively fin- 
ished and comfortably furnished, llie 
house is thoroughly built and made as 
near fire-proof as possible. The clevat-or 
wells, which reach from the basement Xjq 
the highest stories, are inclosed in solid 
brick walls. Ventilation for the building 
is effected by means of ventilating shafts 
of large capacity leading from the lower 
story to the roof. These shafts, which are 
of incombustible material, take the cur- 
rents of hot air generated in the kitclien 
and boiler-room. In tliem is constantly 
ascending a strong current, and openings 
or pipes lead into them from every bed- 
room, from the dining-room, and from 
each apartment in the house whicli it is 
desirable to have ventilated. The vari- 
ous apertures, and pipes as well as the 
shafts, have been made of a size adapt4*d 
by calculation to the air space of the 
apartments to be ventilated. The archi- 
tect of the Adams House w^is William 
Washburn, who designed Parker's, the 
Revere, the old part of Young's, the 
American, the Fifth Avenue of New 
York, and other prominent hotels. It 
is owned by the heirs of Daniel Cham- 
berlain, long the proprietor of the Old 
Adams House, and is leased by Oeorge 
G. Hall, formerly of Hall and Wliipple, 
proprietors of Young's. [See Young's 
JJoteL] It contains '3()0 rooms. It is con- 
ducted on the European plan, and tlie 
prices range from $1.00 to ^i^o.OO a day 
for single rooms, and ;**5.00 to $10.00 for 
suites. 

Adams Nervine Asylum (The). 
Centre Street, Jamaica Plain, West Rox- 
bory District. Incorpoiated in 1877, and 



opened in 1880. An institution designed 
to afford care and relief to debilitated 
and nervous persons of both sexes, resi- 
dents of til is State, who are not insane. 
Though primarily established for the in- 
digent, paying patients are received. Its 
founder, whose name it bears, was the 
late Setli Adams, a wealtliy Boston sugar- 
refiner, whose extensive works were for 
many years in Soutii Boston. He be- 
queathed property valued at about S*0(K),- 
()(M) for the establishment and maintenance 
of the institution. Having a fine estate of 
about eighteen iici'es adjoining the grounds 
of the Bussey Institution [see Bussey In- 
stitution]^ its situation is very attractive 
and inviting. The buildings accommo- 
date about 28 patients. As yet only fe- 
male patients are received. The hospital 
is in charge of a resident physician under 
the direction of a board of managers. 
[See Appendix A.] 

Adams (Samuel) Statue (The). 
Adams Sqiuire, in New Washington 
Street. The work of Miss Anne Whit- 
ney. It represents the Revolutionary 
patriot, clad in the citizen's dress of his 
period, standing erect, with folded arms, 
and a determined look in his finely chis- 
elled face. He is portrayed as he is sup- 
posed to have ap{)eared just after demand- 
ing of Governor Hutchinson the instant 
removal of the British troops from Bost-on, 
and while awaiting the Englishman's an- 
swer. The work Ls of bronze, and is a 
count^'rpart of that by the same artist in 
the Capitol at Washington. The lower 
biise of the pedestal is of unpolished 
(Juincy granite, cut in eight pieces ; and 
it covers a surface nine feet square. The 
base surmounting tliis is of polish(*d 
Quiiiey granite, four feet tliree inches 
square ; the die is three feet square, and 
the cap surmoimting it is tliree feet eight 
inches square, both also of polished 
Quincy granite. Tlie pedestal is t«n feet 
high. The posts at the comers of tlie 
l)ase are of granite, two feet eight inches 
high. The inscriptions on each of the 
four panels of the pedestal are as fol- 
lows : — 

"Samuel Adams — 1722 — 1803 — A Patriot 
— He oi^anized the Revolution, and signed the 
Declaration of Independence." 

•'Governor — A True Leafier of the People." 

" Erected a. d. 1880, from a fund bequeathed 
to the city of Boston by Jonathan Phillips." 

*• A •tatennao, incorruptible and fearleas.*' 
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Jovaag federalists, chief amone whom was 
ohn Lowell, of the eminent Lowell fam- 
ily son of the famous Judge Lowell, the 
uncle of James Russell Lowell, the poet- 
diplomate, and of John Lowell, Jr., 
the founder of the Lowell Institute. [See 
Lowell Institute^ Massachusetts General 
Jlogpital^ and West Church. | Mr. Clapp 
continued as publisher for a while, subse- 
quently retiring to the conduct of the 
'"ISaturday Evening Gkizette*' [seeGazettej 
The Saturday Evening], and Mr. Biglow 
went to New York, where he afterwards 
edited the *' American Monthly Maga- 
zine and Critical Reyiew." Mr. Hale 
conducted the ** Advertiser *' for forty 
years, and retained his nominal position 
as editor until his death in 18(>^i. He 
early gave to the paper a leading posi- 
tion among the best and most influential 
of its contemporaries. From time to 
time it acquired the good will of a num- 
ber of journals prominent in their day, 
and at length had absorbed every com- 
mercial and political journal published in 
Boston when it was established. Among 
its acquisitions were the *' Independent 
Chronicle,'* dating from 17H(), the 
" Boston Patriot," dating from 18()9 (ab- 
sorbing the ^^Independent Chronicle" 
in 1819), the *' Columbian Centinel," 
the famous paper of Major Benjamin 
RusseU from 1786 to 1828; the "New 
England Palladium," started as the 
** Massachusetts Mercury " in 170;^; and 
tile ** Boston Gazette," the fourth news- 
paper in Boston bearing that name, 
started as the " Boston jPrice Current 
and Marine Intelligencer " in 170'*>, and 
for some years subsequently as '* Rus- 
sell-s Gazette." The '* Palladium " and 
the ** Gazette " were acquired by the 
"Centinel" before the purchase of the 
latter by the *' Advertiser," the former 
in 18^^) and the latter in 18:](;, and when 
the ** Centincl " was bought by Mr. 
Hale, the^ passed with it to his control. 
** The Weekly Messenger" was contin- 
ued for a whUe as a sort of country e<li- 
tion of the *' Advertiser," and then it 
finally lost its name in the " Weekly Ad- 
vertiser." Mr. Hale made the "Adver- 
tiser ' * not only a leading commercial and 
political journal, but also a representa- 
tive literary paper. ' " He was on close 
terms of friendship with Buckminster, 
FamTf Ticknor, Prescott, Bancroft, 



Sparks, the Channings, Tudor, and the 
oUier founders of the ^ North American 
Review,* " says Edward K Hale, the 
widely known clergyman and writer, in 
a sketch of his father's work, — " with 
Palfrey and Gh-eenwood and the other 
founders of the ^ Christian Examiner,* of 
whose company he was one ; of Allston, 
tlie older Dana, and most of their associ- 
ates; and as younger men came up he 
was in the way of meeting tliem. and 
welcoming tliem to the guild of letters. 
Thus the early poems of Dr. Holmes are 
to be first looked for in the * Advertiser * 
files ; and there will be found early rec- 
ognition, if not the first publication, of 
the earlier poems of Bryant." Mr. 
Hale's wife was the sister of Edward, 
Alexander, and John Everett, and, her- 
self an accomplished scholar, "her ready 
pen furnished many of tlie translations 
from contemporary German authors now 
classical which may be found in old col- 
umns of the newspaper.*' Mr. Hale w&s 
a progressive publisher as well as a care- 
ful and accomplished editor. He was 
the first to introduce st«am-power presses 
into New England, and he was among 
the earliest to introduce tlie editorial 
"leader" and editorial comments on 
current events, as a regidar feature. It 
was under his administration, too, that 
the paper attained its well known local 
title of the "Respectable Daily." Mr. 
Hale died on February 9, 186i^. Ten 
years before, he was relieved of much of 
the burden of the conduct of his paper 
by his sons, Nathan, Jr. , Edward E. , and 
Charles Hale. The latter succeeded him 
as responsible editor in about the year 
1854, and continued in that capacity, alwo 
directing the business department as pub- 
lisher, until 1864. In tliat year Charles 
Hale, receiving the appointment of con- 
sul-general to li^'pt, disposed of the 
property to a company of gentlemen, who 
formed a copartnership under the firm 
name of Dunbar, Waters & Co. Mr. 
Charles F. Dunbar, of the new fimi, who 
had been associate editor of the paper 
since 18r>l, then became chief editor, and 
Edwin F. Waters, also of the firm, the 
publisher. Mr. Dun})ar continued as ed- 
itor-in-chief until 1808, when, owing to 
impaired health, he retired, making a 
long tour in Europe. Subsequently he 
disposed of his interest in the paper to a 
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Sumner, Samael G. Howe, Walter Ghan- 
ning, and Edward £. Hale. The funds 
for ita work are provided by yearly sub- 
scriptions, (^fts, and l^acies. It ex- 
pends from :^ 1,500 to $2,000 yearly. Its 
work is under the direction of a general 
agent. 

Albany (The Boston and; Sta- 
tion and Railway). ISee Boston and 
Albany. 

Algonquin Club (The). Club 
house No. 1(^ Marlborough Street, corner 
of Dartmouth, Back Bay district. Oi^n- 
ized November, 1885 ; incorporat-ed Feb- 
ruary, 18S0. A social club, composed of 
bankers, merchants, lawyers, and active 
business men. It was organized witb a 
large membership, which had reached ^300 
when the dub house was opene<l on 
the first Saturday of January, 188<). The 
direction of its affairs is in the hands of 
an executive committee. The initiatiou 
fee to members is fixed at $1(K), and the 
annual dues at the same figure. The club 
house is luxuriously fitted and conven- 
iently arranged. From the generous en- 
trance hall, at the right is the main draw- 
ing-room, and at the left the dining- 
room, with lookout on both Marlbor- 
ough and Diirtmouth streets. On the 
second floor are a cafcf, library, and card 
rooms ; on the tbird are private dining- 
rooms for small parties ; and on the 
fourth is a large billiard-room, containing 
billiard and pool tables. General A. P. 
Blartin, ex-Mayor of Boston [see Mai/ors 
of Boston]^ was made the first president of 
the club. Tile name *^ AlgoiupHn" is 
that of the family of Indians t4) which 
belonged the famous New Kiigland tribes 
of Peqiiots, Mohegans, an<l NarrjigaiLSf?tt». 
[See Appendix (j, and Club Life in Bos- 
ton,] 

Alleys were plentiful enough in old 
Boston ; but of lat^^ years the name seems 
to have fallen into disrepnt^*. and there is 
hardly a pjissage low enough in the scale 
.of nomenclature to be called by tliis old- 
fashioned name. However mean, it is 
called a court., a place, or an avenne. 
Although the name is gone, however, the 
thing exists ; and in few American cities 
are to be found so many Old World short 
oats and narrow by-ways <as tluise which 
intersect the crooked and winding streets 
of the older portions of the city. Only 
tlune, however, who know tliem should 



try them ; for their apparent shortness is 
ddusive, and, ending in a cul-de-sac, tlie 
uninformed pedestrian is too often com- 
pelled to retrace his steps. [See Streets. ] 

Almshouses. There are four city 
almshouses in charge of the Directors for 
Public Institutions [see Public Institu- 
tions], whose office is at No. 80 Pember- 
ton Square. That for male paupers is on 
Rainsford Island in the harbor ; tliat for 
women, chiefly aged and infirm, on the 
Austin Farm, West Roxbury District ; one 
for women and children, on Deer Island, 
in the harbor ; and one for adults, on the 
nortli side of Mystic River, near Maiden 
Bridge, towards Charlestown Neck. Hos- 
pitals for the sick are connected with each 
of these. At Rainsford Island Almsliouse 
full support is given to adult male pau- 
pers, wholly dependent, having a legal 
settlement.. Those of the inmates who 
are able-bodied cut stone, which is sold to 
the city at market rates. There are two 
chaplains, one Protestant and the other 
Catholic. The average expense of each 
inmate is given as %>2.00 per week. 
Monthly visits from near relatives and 
friends of the inmates are permitted. 
The Austin Farm Almshouse ])rovides a 
permanent home for women only, as in 
the case of the Riiinsfi)rd Island Alms- 
house, having a legjil settlement. Tlie 
cost of the sup])(»rt of each inmate here is 
given as .^l.(v$ ]>er week. The almshouse 
on Deer Island includes the pauper school 
for girls, and a nursery. Protestant iind 
Catholic services are held here on Sundays. 
Avenige cost of ea<!h iiniiate, $2.(K) per 
week. The Charlestown District Alms- 
house gives full support to the adult poor, 
free loclgings t4) ** traiwients," and meals 
to over a thousand peisoim yearly. Tlie 
average cost of each inmate is given at 
♦2.«^^ Iter week. Near I'elatives and 
friends are a<lmitted as visitors on any 
day, under proi)er conditions. Pauper 
and neglected children of lK>tli sexes aiv 
also .admitt^^d to the Mantella Sti-eet 
Home. |S«»e Marcella Street Home.] 

Allston. See Brighton District, and 
Nomenclature of Streets. 

Ambulances. Tlio ambulance ser- 
vice of the city is under the direction of 
the two large hospitals, — the Boston 
C/ity, and the Miissachus<»tts General. 
[See these. ] On proper call, ambulances 
with medical officers are dispatched at 
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walking in the fields near Williamstown, 
when a storm drove them to seek the 
shelter of a hay-stack. Here they spent 
the time in prayer that the way sliould 
be open for the gospel to be carried to 
the heathen. Soon after, they presented 
themselves to the Greneral Aittiociation of 
Massachusetts then sitting at Bradford, 
and saying that they had a conviction 
tliat they were called of God to go in 
person to foreign lands, asked its coun- 
sel. After much discussion they were 
advised ** to await the leadings of Provi- 
dence in the hope that He would open tlie 
way." Then the *' American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions '* 
was formed, and five commissioners were 
appointed. Tlie five first missionaries 
were sent out in 1812 to Calcutta, witli 
$1,200 at their disposal. From this small 
beginning it has become a vast machine, 
whose laborers are found in every part of 
the world. Within 75 years it has sent 
out and maintained over 700 men. It 
had in 1885, in all 22 missions, connected 
with each of whi(;h are several mlssiona-^ 
ries with separate fields of work, schools, 
and native helpers. Some are in the 
nominally Christian countries of Spain, 
Mexico, and Austria. Others are in the 
Turkish empire, India, Ceylon, China, 
Japan, eastern, southeastern, and western 
Africa, the Hawaiian Islands, and Micro- 
nesia. Six new missions have been estab- 
lished since 1880. There are 80 stations 
and over 700 out-stations under the super- 
vision of the board. Its missionaries have 
founded hmidreds of churches and tliou- 
sands of schools, established a thoroughly 
trained ministry in many pla<;e.s, re- 
duced many barbaroiLs languages to 
writing, and translated the Bible into 
more than 20 different tx)ngiies. Among 
its many schools of different grades tlie 
board has 00 high schools, each of which 
can prepare natives to be teachers or 
preachers. The first secretary of the 
board was Rev. Dr. Samuel Worcester of 
Salem; then came Jeremiah Kvarts 
(father of Senator William M. Evarts), 
who abandoned his legal practice to <le- 
vote his entire time to the work of mia- 
siona. Next followed Rev. EHjls Corne- 
lius, Rev. l>r. Rufns Anderson, Rev. Dr. 
N. Q. Clark, Rev. Dr. E<lmund K. 
Alden, Rev. Dr. John O. Means, and 
Rev. Dr. Jndsou Smith (chosen in 1884). 
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The board was organized, and has ever 
since worked under a Massachusetts 
charter. Its annual meetings are held in 
different cities. The third quarter cen- 
tennial anniversary meeting was held in 
Boston in October, 1885. 

American College and Educa- 
tion Society (The). No. 10 Con- 
gregational House. Formed in 1874 by 
tlie consolidation of the American Educa- 
tion StKiiety, chartered in this State in 
IS 10, and the Society for tlie Promotion 
of Collegiate and Theological Education 
at the West, wliich was formed in 184^^. 
It has for its objects the promotion of 
Pi"otestant theological education ; and to 
this end it ai<ls Western institutions of 
learning, and many young men, candi- 
dates for the ministry. It claims to be 
unsectarian, though its funds and stu- 
dents are drawn chiefly from Congrega- 
tional sources. The whole number of 
young men aided between 181 (i and 
1885 is 7,070 ; and tlie number of institu- 
tions, between 184^}, when the college so- 
ciety was formed, and 1885, 28, begin- 
ning with Western Reserve College, Ohio, 
and reaching to Whitman College, Wash- 
ington Territory. Of these institutions all 
but eight have passed from the society's 
list and are self-supporting. Tlie West- 
ern Education Society, organized in 18<)4, 
having its headquarters in Chicago, la- 
bors in the same field. [See Conip'ega- 
tional House.] 

American Congregational Asso- 
ciation (The). Tlio organization which 
established the (\mgregational House on 
the comer of Beacon and Somerset 
streets, and the (Congregational Libi-ary 
occupying rooms in that building. It 
was organized in 1853, for the specific 
purpose of erecting a Congregational 
House in this city, " for the meetings of 
the body, the accommodation of its 
library, and for the fui*thorance of its 
general purposes; " and also "to found 
and perpetuate a librarj' of books, pam- 
phlets, aiul manuscripts, and a collection 
of portmits and ivlics of the past ; and to 
do whatever else, within the limits of its 
charter, shall serve to illustrate C(»ngre- 
gational hist^)rA\ and promote the general 
interests of the Congregational churches." 
The association is composed of members 
of (\)ngr«»gational Trinitarian churches, 
each paying one dollar or more into ita 
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house has been under the manag 
the late Lewis Rice or his sons, 
conduct it. William W^ashbum 
architect from whose designs t 
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American Library Assc 
(The). Rooms at No. W'l Hawl< 
in connection with the Ameriei 
Bureau. Organized 1870. [See 
Metric Bureau.] This associatic 
poBe<l of the leading librarians of 
try, and aims to increase the n 
readers, improve their methods, 
standard of reading, and reduc< 
The work is done through the f i 
libraries, and the association h< 
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American Peace Society. 

illustratiiig the metric system, and form- secretary ; and he not only gathered funds 



ing a metric museum of more than one 
thouitand different articles, that are freely 
exhibited and explained to all interested. 
A secretary and three assistants have 
charge of tlie office, and give copies of 
explanatory paniplilets to all applicants, 
or mail them witliont charge. The Bu- 
reau is incorporated like the l^ible S(K-iety, 
as a missionary society for educational 



for the society, but also edited the '* Ad- 
vocate of Peace " (the periodical publica- 
tion of the society), attended to the prep- 
aration of its books and tracts, and pre- 
sented tlie cause in many meetings. ITn- 
der the late Rev. J. B. Miles, the next 

feneral secivtary, succeeding Rev. Anuisa 
lOrd, who was secretar}' pro U mport for a 
year after the death of Dr. Beckwith, the 



purposes. It sent out the first year over society entered upon a new enteq)ri8e, in 



a million pages, illustriiting the system 
and explaining its advantages. 

American Peace Society (The). 
Organized May, 182S. Headquarters in 
the Congregational House, Beacon .'uid 
Somerset streets. Tliis is an organization, 
as stated in its constitution, *^ founded on 
the principle that all w:u' is contrary t^) the 
spirit of the Gospel,'' and having for its 
object '*to illustrate the inconsistency of 
war with Christianity, to show its baleful 
influence on all the great interests of man- 
kind, and to devise means for insuring uni- 
versal and permanent peiice. ' ' Persons of 
every Christian denomination ' ' desirous of 
promoting peiice on eju'tli and gotnl will to- 
wards men " are eligible to membersliip. 
Every annual subscriber of two dollars, 
every donor of five dollars, thereby be- 
comes a regfular member ; and the chair- 
man of each corresponding committee, 
officers, and delegates of every auxiliary 
contributing to the funds of the society, 
and every minister of the gospel who 



tlie promotion of iiiteni<atioiuil law, and a 
congress of nations. Dr. Miles visited Eu- 
rope four times, and est;tblished the ** A»- 
soidation for the Reform and Codification 
of the Laws of Nations.'' He died in 
187S. The Rev. II. C. I>unliam suc- 
ceeded him. 

American and Boston Seamen's 
Friend Societies. Congreg}itional 
House, Beactm and Somerset streets. Tlie 
former oi*giinized in 1S2S an<l incorporat4>d 
in 18^5^5, and the latter incorj>onited in 
1829. Societies, sust-ained by Congregji- 
tional churches, whose object is to befriend 
seamen in various wjiys. These, for years, 
worked independently, but in 18sr) their 
relations wei-e re;Mljnsted, and they be- 
ciime pnictically united, though maintain- 
ing distinct organiz;itions. In the read- 
justment, a plan .igreed upon in 18<m, ac- 
conling t<» which the churches of Boston 
and vicinity wei-e to be left unvisited by 
any rt^presentative of the national (the 
American) s<Ktiety, was changed, in so far 



preaches once a year on the snliject of that the seamen's cause shall be ])ivsented 

peace, and takes up a collection in behalf to these chuivhes in its gener:il us well as 

of the cause, are entitled to the jnivileges its local work. The new an-smgement 

of regular members. The payment of gives increjised vigor t«> the efl'orts put 



twenty dollars at one time <'onstitntes any 
person a life-member, and fifty dollars a 
life-director. Tlie society was originally 
formed as a national organizjition. Ui col- 
lect the energies of the several State scwi- 
eties then existing, not only in the New 
England Stat<»s, but in Ohio. Pennsylva- 
nia, (Georgia, and North (Carolina. With 
one exception, — namely, the Rluxle Island 
Peace Societv, — it has outlived all the 
peace societies existing at the time of 
its establishment. Its oi^jfani/:itiou was 
largely due to the efforts of William Ladd, 
who has been called '* the apostle of 
peace.'* He was the first st^cretarj- of the 
society, and wa.s earnest, devoted, and in- 
defatigable in the pursuit of his mission. 



forth for sailors in port. In the nnssion- 
ary work of the American S<K*iety, the 
cliuplains. missionaries, and other workers 
to the numl)er of •*»'.) have labored on the 
I^i])nidor coast, in Sweden, Norway, Den- 
mark, Gemiany. Belgium. France. Italy, 
.Ia]>an, the Sjindwich and Madeira Islands, 
South America, and all along the (Mwist of 
i\\*^ United States. An important feature 
of this s<H;iety is the loan library work. 
In one year ( 18S4 -^>) it sent out ."uW of 
these libniries, containing iK.'lod volumes, 
and placed ou vessels carrying 7.0.")!' s»^a- 
nien. The whole numlier of libraries out 
in 188.") was 8.L'4«.». a total of 441,4:U voh 
unies. The Boston Society has a chaj>el 
at No. 1 "•'J Hanover Street, where services 



Dr. Gleatge C. Beckwith was the second .'ire held every Sunday, and temperance 
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Amusements. 



ehange of late years in the mode of eon- 
dnctiiif theatrical enterprises, the Mu- 
fieum IS the only theatre haying a per- 
manent stock company of the old-fash- 
ioned sortf all of the others being occupied 
for engagements of a longer or shorter 
term by '* stars, '^ travelling theatrical 
and operatic combinations, tliougli the 
Boston Theatre has a company of its 
own, which it employs **on the road'* 
the laxger portion of the season, witli at- 
tractions generally first brought out here. 
The Museum has always possessed an ex- 
cellent dramatic company, equal to the 
presentation of all modem plays, and, of 
fate years, of light opera as well. ^Vmong 
the musical attractions of the winter 
months there are always one or more sea- 
sons of Italian opera ; and nuikdni^ high 
are the orchestral concerts of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, estAblishcd in the 
season of 1881-82 ; the oratorio perform- 
uices of the Handel and Haydn Society ; 
and the concerts of the Cecilia, the Boyls- 
ton Club, the Apollo Club, the Euterpe, 
and other musical clubs, to which the 
tickets are distributed by the members, and 
are not for sale. [See sketches of each 
of these clnbe, societies, and organizations 
for fuller information.] The various 
"conservatories" give frequent concerts 
by tlieir pupils ; and the legion of teachers 
and professional artists give their concerts 
from time to time, so that tliere is scarce 
an evening that does not offer an embar- 
rassment of riches during the entire sea- 
son, which lasts usually well into May. 
Even the announcements of the ** lecture 
bureaus," which once were strictly ly- 
ceum lectures, have come to be concert 
series, with a few lectures by the celebri- 
ties of the hour interspersed between the 
concerts. Of lectures, however, there is 
no lack. The courses of the Lowell Insti- 
tnte [see Loictll Institute] always attract 
crowded audiences, as do also those de- 
livered under the auspices of other or- 
ganizations or committees. LiThe trouble 
of the modem Bostonian is, now, not so 
mnch what shall he do to amuse himself, 
as what shall he choose out of the abun- 
dance of resources afforded himJ In the 
Bommer season, suburban gardens, pleas- 
antly arranged, and provided with *' out- 
dom theatres " and otlier attractions, offer 
the Bostonian, and the amusement-seeker 
tttnying in the city, out-of-door amuse- 
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ment in many places. While in the Mu- 
sic Hall an indoor smumer garden, with 
music every eveniiquf, except Sunday, by a 
fine orchestra was, as a regular feature of 
the summer seasons, established in the 
summer of 1885. The easily-reached sea- 
shore resorts — Nantjisket Beach, Pem- 
berton (Hull), the Point of Pines at the 
fartlier end of Revere Beach, and Na- 
hant — vie witli etich other in variety of at- 
tracti(nis, cheapness, and means of access. 
For those who fancy a tjuieter sort of en- 
joyment, the innuediate districts of the 
city offer endless chanuing resorts for 
drive or walk, in pleasant rural villages, 
easily reached in half an hour or less by 
steam or street ear ; and while awaiting 
the parks that are to Imj [see Public Parks 
S^ystem), the suburbs of Boston offer its 
citizens one of the lov<4iest of parks within 
easy reach of all who choose. In tlie 
winter, when the weatlier i>eniiitH, the 
roads leiiding from the city are alive with 
sleiglis ; and the fast horses may be seen 
to the best of advantiige on the famous 
Brighton Road, which is a continuation 
of Beacon Street ; while for the l(»vers of 
skating, tlie rarest fields are oi>en in the 
frozen crystal surfaces of Jamacia Pond, 
Fresh Pond, Spy Pond, and otJier beau- 
tifid spots within easy reach of the city. 
Within its limits the gamins blacken the 
surface of the historical Fi-og Pond on the 
Common, and the pond m the Public Gar- 
den ; and in some seasons rinks, covered, 
warmed, and lighted, receive those who 
desire shelter (and are willing to pay for 
it) from the nipping temperature of a 
New England winter. There are also 
"roller-skating" rinks, brilliantly illu- 
minated at night by the electric light. 
The boys of Boston, too, who are as fond 
as the boys of the Revolutionary days of 
the coiist on the Connuon, find it protected 
for them in good coasting- weather, by the 
'*city fathers;" and when tlie coasting 
season is protracted, temporary bridges 
are sprung over the coasts for the accom- 
modation of pedestrians along the paths. 
In the ball-playing season the grounds of 
the base-ball club attract multitudes of 
spectators interested in the so-called ** na- 
tional" game; and in smumer time the 
banks of the Charles River are crowded 
witii the throngs eager to view the an- 
imated contests between rival boat-clubs, 
and the no less exciting races between 
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Election Day" in Jmie. and Uie 
Field-Day,'* are tlie great occasion 
the company during the year, tinn 
has other occasional parades and hoi 
The ** Election Sennon," refem 
above, hiis been preached before the 
pany annually since 10^)1), witli the € 
tion of five vears during tlie Andres 
eniment. The armory of the comp 
quite a musinim. In I>eceinber, 18 
' Forefathei-s' Day," '* tlie century 
of the company was sealed, not 
opened for fifty years, while a s] 
box within it is to remain nnopen« 
one hundi*ed years. The box cont 
long and valiuible list of documents, 
papers, badges, photographs, and i 
rials. The manuscript matter ar 
to nearly a tliousand pages. Fol 
is a complete list of the papers : 
John D. LfOng (then governor ( 
State) ; Tlie Relation of Goveriin 
Education in the United States, ( 
W. Eliot (president of Harvard Co! 
The Religious Condition of Bost 
Rev. Edward Everett Hale ; Recoil 
of Boston, Josiali Quiucy; Ancie 
Honorable Artillery Company, Fi 
I'resent, Ben : Perley Poore ; "N. 
and Customs, the Rev. Edward I 
ton : Art in Boston, ("harles C. P< 
Architecture. Henry Webster Ha 
Army of the United States, Alansc 
win R;indol ; Militia of Mussaci 
Abraham Hun Berry (then adiut» 
eral of the State) ; Boston Fire 
»vi«»n* Prt«f. and Present, John E. . 
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Andreijo Statue — Annexations. 

Robert Bennet Forbes ; Commerce, Ships, a native of Charlestown, but long resident 

and Navigation, Alanson Wilder Beard in Florence, Italy ; and was presented to 

(then collector of the port of Boston) ; the State, and unveiled, Feb. 14, 1871. 

Rise and Growth of the Clothing Ti-ade, It cost $10, (XX), and was paid for out of 

Isaac Fenno ; Sketch of Rise and Pi-ogress the balance remaining of tlie fund sub- 

of the Manufacture of Wool, George Wil- scribed for the Edward Everett statue in 

liamBond; Shoe and Leatlier Business, the Public Garden [see Everett Statue], 

Gen. Augustus P. Martin ; Fisheries and which largely exceeded the sum required 

Fishing Interest, William A. W^ilcox ; for that work. It is reganled by many 



Paper and Paper-Making, Byron Weston 
(then lieutenant-governor of the State) ; 
Report of the Committee on Box for li)8(\ 
Edward Wymaii ; Railroads and Riiilroad 
Interests, Albert A. Folsom (superintend- 
ent of the Boston and Providence Rail- 



as an admirable likeness. The late 
George B. Woods, one of the most brilliant 
Boston journalists of his day, a close 
critic and a man of excellent judg- 
ment, wiid of this statue, in an essiiy on 
" Our Portrait Sfaitues,'' *' It is not only 



road). The inscription on the box is as a. faitliful portraiture (always Mr. Ball's 
follows : — sti'ong point), but there is something bet- 
To the Commander of the Ancient and Ifonarable ^er than literal likeness about it — an in- 
ArtUlery Company of MassiuhusrUs for 1980- coiponition into the marble of the noble 

llWl : — nature of the man, which is the highest 
Tlie contenti! of thi« box have be«*n collected 



in accordance with a vote of the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company, passed Sept. 13, 
1S80. 

Sealed in Faneuil Hall. Boston, Dec. 22, 1881, 
not to be opened until Sept. 17, 1980. Com- 
mittee, Col. Rlwani Wyman, Major Charles W. 
Stevens, Capt. John L. Steveniion, Cnpt. 
Albert A. Folaom, Lieut. Qeor^ H. Allen. 
Commander 1881-1882, Cipt. William H. Cundy. 

The box was sealed with much cere- 
mony at a public meeting in Faneuil 
Hall. 

Andrev7, Statue of Governor. 
Doric Ilall, State House, Beacon Street, 
The marble statue standing in the nortli- 
west comer of the entrance hall of the 
State House, a place in which for many 
years the figure of Governor Andi'ew was 
a very familiar one. It repre-sents the 
great " war governor " ;is he long will be 
remembered by all who knew him and 
saw him in those eventful d;iys as he ap- 
peared, when, standing upon the lower 
steps of tlie State House on Beacon Street, 
he received the mai'cliing sjilute of tJie 
regiments of MtissachiLsetts, and sent tht^m 
to the front with ringing words of patri- 
otism that did not a little to nerve their 
seals; or as he welcomed them home 
again when returning on furlough to i-e- 
cniit their decimated nmks, dming the 
darker days of the Civil AVar ; or when 
he received their tattered and battlo-wom 
banners on the proud day when the vic- 
torious columns for the last time siiluted 
liira, the gfovemor of tlieir beloved State, 
and their honored commander-in-chief. 
The statae is the work of Thomas Ball, 
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achievement of art, . . . Altogether tlie 
statue moves the spectat^)r t«) hearty lik- 
ing ; and we feel sure that it will grow 
into the popuhar heart as it stands close 
by where the governor toiled and thought 
throngli five exluiusting years, sun-ounded 
by the tattoi-ed fliigs of the thousands of 
MassiU'hu.setts boys, who, like him, gave 
their utmost effort, for natioiuility and 
liberty, and many of whom, like him, 
sealed the sjicritice with death." (See 
Statues and Monumt:nts.] 

Annexations. The territory of Bos- 
ton wjis for many years limited to the 
peninsula on which the older portion of 
tht; city is built, aiul which wjus con- 
nected by the long and narrow neck with 
Roxbury. Then by the filling of flats, 
and still more by successive annexations, 
the outline of the city was ext<?nde(l and 
changed on eveiy side. AVliat is now 
known as Soutli Boston was firet annexed 
in 1S()4; NcmUUc's Island, now East Bos- 
t<ni, acquired in 1S:)0; tlie city of Rox- 
bury, annexed in 18(»7; the town of l>or- 
chester, in l.^<»0: and the city of Charles- 
town and towns of Brighton and West 
Roxbiu'v, in 187o. The territory annexed 
incrciised the area of the city by 2n,S(>3 
acres ; so that it is now .*»<). 7 square miles, 
as against 7S."> acres, its original ai-ea. 
The increase by annexation in valuation 
is shown by the following figures : Rox- 
bury, when it united with the city, re- 
ported a total valuation of ^20,5r)l,7(X>; 
Dfjrchester, $20,315,7(K) ; Chariestown, 
$35,289,682 ; Brighton, $14,548,631; 
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Apollo Club — Arch(eological Institute. 

crfd Ticknor houRc). Organized Jannary, room is on the foai'th floor of the old 

187((; reorganized iuid incorporated, April, Tieknor mansion-house. It is arranged 

187S. An assoeiiition whone objects are with an eye to comfoi-t and convenience, 

to explore tlie mountains of New England Over the open fire-place hanu^ a laige 

and the adjacent I'egions, botli for scien- picture of tlie icy spire of the Matterhom. 

dfic and artistic purposes, and in general Along the walls at the right are the well- 



to cultivate an interest in geographical 
stndies. Its members make frequent ex- 
peditions to these mountaiim, stiike out 
new paths, establish camps, construct and 
publish accurate mai)s, and collect all 
available information concerning the 
mountain regions. It also collects and 
makes arailable the results of scattered 
observations of all kinds, which, though 
of little value each by itself, Ls of great 
use when brought together, llie club 
holds field-meetings during the snnmier 
season, incidentally organizing expeditions 
to accessible points of interest, and in the 
winter meets montldy, for the traiuuiction 
of bunness, and the presentjition and dis- 
cussion of papers. It also holds an an- 
nual social reception in Boston during the 
winter. The papers read at its monthly 
meetings are published in tlio form of an 
occasional miigazine, entitled *'Appulii- 
chia;*' and it is accumulating a useful 



filled library shelves, and a largo case of 
maps and plans stjuuls beside the window, 
from which is a noble view of the city 
and the Blue Hills beyond. [See Ajipen- 
dix C] 

Apollo Club (The). Club-room 
No. 152 Tremont Street. Organized 1871 ; 
incoqrorated 187«{. A musical organiza- 
tion composed of male voices exclusively, 
and devoted to the singing of part-songs 
an<l choruses composed for such voices. 
It was started by a few leading singers 
in church choirs in tlie city. It has 
from 70 to SO active singing members 
and 50() associate or subscribing mem- 
bers, who for an annual ^issessment re- 
ceive tickets to all the concerts by the 
club. These are given at intervals dur- 
ing the season each year: they 31*0 not 
public, and no tickets are sold, but ad- 
mission is by tickets issued to tlie mem- 
be i-s of the club. The concerts are of a 



and valuable library for tlie use of its high order of (excellence, aiul are always 



members. The club has about 700 mem- 
bers scattered throughout the country, 
bnt for the most part residing in or near 
Boston, and several hononiry members. 
Membership is secured by election by bal- 
lot, an affirmative vote of two thii'ds of 
the members present and voting being 
necessary. The nominations must first 
be made in writing, by at least two mem- 
bers, and forwarded to the council, whose 
approval is necessary. The iMliiiission 
fee is ^\ and the annual assessment ^'^ ; 
no assesMment other than the admission 
fee being required of a member during 
six months succeeding his election. A 
person can become a life-member on the 
payment of ^M), He is thereafter exempt 
from the payment of fees or iLssessnieuts 
of any lund. The government of the 
clnb is vested in a president and vice- 



crowded, admission to tliem being eagerly 
sought. The club has on a few occa- 
sions sung in a semi-public mamier, by 
request of the authorities of the State or 
of the city ; as at the funeral of Charles 
Sumner, the centennial celebration of 
Bunker Hill, and the State reception to 
President Hayes in 1877. S<mie of the 
finest vocalists of the neighborhood have 
been included among its active members, 
and many of the best citizens among its 
associates. It hits had from tlie start 
Mr. B. J. Lang as its conductor, to whom 
its success is largely to be attributed. 
The late Judge John Phelps Putnam was 
for many yeare its pi-esideiit ; and in the 
ceremonies at his funend in January, 
1882, the club trwk part. Whil«» tlie 
number of its active membei-s varies ironi 
year to year, the number of associate 



president, recording and coiTesiwnding members is fixed, the limit of .VK) having 

secretaries, treasurer, and five councillors ; been set at the formation of the club, 

these officers constituting the council. [See ^ Ippendix C, and JMusic hi Boston. | 

The five oomicillors are chosen to i-ep- Archaeological Institute of 

resent, severally, the departments of Nat- America (The). Organized 1879. An 

and Historv, Topography, Art, Explora- iLssociation of sifjiolai's and others inter- 

taon, and improvements. The annual ested in archaeology, foi-med for the pur- 

meetiiig occuis in January. The club- pose of *' promoting and directing archie- 
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Architecture and Architects. 



of forei^ travel, the inflnence of foreigii 
models was strong^ly felt in a g^at vari- 
ety of styles, each of -which had its devo- 
tees, — Northern Gothic, Southern (rothic, 
Roniaiieaqne, and Renaissance. French 
Renaissance became especially popular, 
and is the style of many business and 

Eublic building, including the City Hall, 
[orticultural Hall, and the Poot Ofiico ; 
while Gothic has remained the favorite 
for churches. A peculiarity of Ijoston 
architecture is tlie richness and variety of 
the building material. The keynote) of 
the city Ls red brick, which has lately 
become popular again ; but beside, there 
is an abundance of light, dark, and red 
granite ; a variety of marble ; brown, 
yellow, and buff sandstone ; Roxbur}' 
pudding-stone, and other materiaLs. 
Granite is peculiarly a Boston stone, and 
the finest example of its right use was 
the Beacon Hill reservoir, demolished in 
1882-8:J, pronounced by a high authority, 
Mr. C. A. Cumuiiugs, as ^' perhaps the 
noblest piece of ivrehitecturo in the^ city.*' 
Other imposing ginnite structures are tlie 
nijissive granite blocks on Conmiercial 
Street, and at the foot of State Street. 
The finest architectural opportunities in 
latter years have been iiie rebuilding of the 
business section of *^ the burnt district," 
laid low by fire in 1872, where much fine 
architecture was destroyed ; and the 
building up of the Back Bay district, 
with its public buildings and palatial 
dwellings. In the '* burnt district,'' tlie 
modem Gothic, which had shortly l>efore 
come into vogue, and the Renaissance 
were the popular styles. Notable exam- 
ples of the modem Gotliic in Boston are 
the Museum of Fine ^Vrts — the first ox- 
ample of the extensive use of tcrra-^'ottu 
in Boston — and the Pkwton and Provi- 
dence Railroad Station. Tlie mcKleru 
Gothic was superseded by the Queen 
Anne (so called), best adapted to pietnr- 
efiqne and comfortable dwellings. Tliis 
in turn gave way to the Romanesmie, 
the next to become the favorite. The 
domestic archit-ei*ture of the Bacrk Bay 
district is a notable fe.iture of the city, 
and die finest example of an entire street 
of beautiful dwellings designed in har- 
mony is afforded by Arlinstxjn Street op- 
posite tlie Public Garden. Common- 
wealth Avenue offers a grand op}M>rtunity 
2qr aitjhiteotural effects, which have been 



taken advantage of in many cases, notably 
in tlie house of Mr. Oliver Ames, in a 
rich, but quiet French Renaissance, at the 
northeast comer of West Chester Park, 
and that of Mr. John F. Andrew, in the 
plain and dignified "' Old Boston '^ style, 
at tlie northeast comer of Fairfield Street. 
Parts of the avenue are disfigured by col- 
lections of narrow, slice-like dwellings. 
Two notable dwellings, also, in the long 
line on the water side of Beacon Street 
are the Higginson and Whittier houses, 
Nos. 274 and 270, adjoining and in luu*- 
monizing styles, though by different 
architects, H. H. Richardson of Boston, 
and McKim, Mead & White of New 
York. Tlie most modem apartment- 
houses, — a style which Boston was the 
first city in the country to adopt, — by rea- 
son of tlieir great height and generally 
coiLsiderable breadth, offer good opportu- 
nities for architectural effect. [See 
Apartment- Houses.] Among leading ar- 
chitects of Boston are Cummings & Sears 
(architects of New Old Soutli, Sears 
Building, Montgomery Building), Ware 
& Van Bmnt (now Van Brunt & Howe), 
(First Church, Harvard Memorial Hall, 
Union Rjiilway Station in Worcester, new 
Harvard Medical School, Stone Hall at 
Wellesley College, Protestant Episcopal 
Tlieological School at Cambridge), Pea- 
body <& Steams (Boston and Providence 
Railroad Station, New York Mutual 
Life Insunincc Building, Hotel Bruns- 
wick), N. J. Bradlee (New England 
Mutual Life Insurance Building)*, Gridley 
J. F. Bryant (formerly Bryant & Gil- 
man, and Bryant <fe Rogers) (City Hall, 
Horticultural Hall, Merchants* Bank), 
Sturgis & Brigham (MiLscum of Fine 
Arts and Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion), George A. Clough, formerlv city 
architect ( Latin and English High School 
Building), S. J. F. Thayer (The Tudor 
and Hotel Thomdike). The late H. H. 
Ri(;har(Lson was the architect of Trinity 
and Brattle Square ('hurches, the Woburn 
Public Library, North Eastoii Public 
Library, and Ames Memorial Hall in 
the same place, and Sever Hall in Cam- 
bridge. To these and other highly tal- 
ented architects are also due many of our 
finest business structures and dwellings. 
Witli the Institute of Technology there 
is connected a fine department of archi- 
tecture, — the first school established 



little more than one. Now other leading singing-clubs of i 

acres liave been expanded ganized priiuarily for the en] 

tion of the broad, oozy salt the art of music, and the eleva 

stuaries, coverts, and ba3rs, public taste. William J. Wini 

; wide on its southern and A Tremont Street, is the condi 

Is, to 1,821) acres of solid club. fSee Appendix C, an< 

■e the area was the narrow- Boston,] 
he widest ; and by the ab- Arlington Street Chnr* 

lat are now South Boston gregational Unitarian. ) Come 

x>n, and the annexation of ton and Boylston streets, kn< 

* Roxbury and Charlestown, Arlington Street Church. Tl 

of Dorchester, West Rox- worship of the society long kxi 

hton [see Annexations]^ its Fedenu Street Church, of whi« 

ased to 2:J,(i<H acres {m.l brated Rev. William Ellery 

— more than thirty times D. D. , the centenary of whosi 

le original expanse. The widely observed in 1881, wai 

itriets is as follows : Soutii years pastor. The structure 

3orchester Neck), acquired stone, of the English style of 

acres ; East Boston (for- Sir Christopher Wren, and w 

« Island), acquired in 18^, church built in the *' Back Ba 

oxbury, aimexed in 18^)7, The architectural design n 

>orchester, the same year, forcibly of many of the Londo 

rtoMrn, in 187^^, 586 ; Brigh- A fine chime of bells (too selc 

ear, 2,277 ; West Roxbury, hangs in the tower. The Boy 

7,848 ; Breed's Island, in side of the building is adomi 

;r which Boston's authority masses of American ivy. Art 

contains 785 acres ; and was the architect. The 80< 

•^4, Tlie number of feet of formed in 1727, was Presby 

ts within the present city bam on Long Lane (now ¥edi 

8,()52. The extreme length was its first place of worship. 

n north to south, is 1 1 miles, modest church-building replace 

h from east to west, miles, and in 1809 a brick church v 

cross the business section of place of the wooden building ; 

Jie harbor to Chtu'les River, turn was taken down in 1S59, ' 

, quarter. become isolated in the midst < 

" the Just," Statue of. ness quarters of the city, and 
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Armstrong Transfer System — Army and Navy. 

tor of the church, he was a licentiate of Street, nearly opposite the liead of State 

the Cambridgfe Association. He had also Street, is connected by telephone and pri- 

reoeived a call from the then lar^ and vate wire with other offices of the coin- 

Srosperons Brattle Square Church ; but pany at the railway stations, hotels, and 
iffident as to his abilities, and not sure diiferent sections of the city, and also 
of his health, he chose the smaller society, with the general telephonic system of tlie 
When he was licensed to pru.'ich, it was city. On inward bound trains and in- 
supposed that he would enlist on the side coming steamboats, orders are taken for 
of (Orthodoxy ; but he was even then an tlie transfer of baggage ; and piiSHengera 
Arian, and, when the famous Unitarian giving them receive their "claim-cheeks'* 
controversy started, became one of the befoi-e the station or landing is reiu'hed, 
foremost speakers and writers m\ tlie Uni- so that all confusion Ls avoide<l. By the 
tarian side. lie wtis the past^ir of this consolitlation of all the baggage deliver- 
church from June 1 , ISfKj, to the time of his ies into one company, uniform rates wei-e 
deatli, Oct. 2, 1842, and during tliat period secured. [St»e Hacks and Hackney Car- 
made the Federal Street pulpit famous, riages.] 

and established his great reputation, not Army and Navy Monument, 
only as a preacher and writer, but as an ac- This stands (»n the highest point of the 
complished scholar. He was succeeded by Common, long known as * * Flagstaff Hill. * * 
Ezra Stiles Gannett, D. D., who had been or Monument Hill as it is now called, 
the associate pastor since 1824. Dr. Oan- The memorial was originated by an order 
nett^s service continued until his tragic of tlie City Council, March 8, ]8(k{. The 
death, Aug. 12, 1871, in the dreadful ac- design of the late Martin Milmore (die<l 
cident on the Eastern Railroad known as July, L^')) was accepte<l fnmi those of- 
the " Revere disaster. '^ Dr. Gannett early fer<*d in competition, and a contract was 
established his reputation as a man of pro- made with him for $7.'),(KN). The cor- 
found scholarship, and as a writer and ed- ner-stone was laid Septeinl>er 18, 1871, 
itor, as well as a preacher. He was inter- on which occasion there was a great ])a- 
eeted in many philantliropic works. At rade ; and the work was completed and 
the time of liis death he was seventy years dedicated September 17, 1877. On tJie 
of age. His successor was tlie late Rev. latter oec;u<ion there was a memorable 
John F. W. Ware, who came to Boston demonstration. In the street ]>n)ceHHion 
from Baltimore. He resigned in 1871) on were over 2."),()00 men, including the mi- 
account of ill health. He died on Feb. 2(», litia of the State, the vet^'vaiw of the 
J881, Prom the time of Mr. Ware's resig- GkiihI Army, leading generals of the 
nation to 1882, the church was witliout a civil war, the ixttiUt and t^ity officials, and 
settled pastor. |J[n June, that year, the niemliers of civic siM'ieties ; also large 
Rev. Brooke Herford of Chicago wiis numbei'S of school children ; an onition 
called ; and he accepted the invitation, was pronounced by the then attr>rney- 
hts pastorate beginning in the autumn, genenil of the United States, Major-Gen. 
when he was installe<l in September with CharleH Devens, one of tlie most conspic- 
very simple services. Mr. Herford is an uoiis officers from M;i.s8]ichusetts wlni 
Englishnum, bom in Manchester in IK^K). served during the war. and now one of 
Ho began his career in this country in the associate justices on the supreme , 
1875, when he succeeded Robert Laird bench of MiissachiLsetts ; and among the 
Collier as pastor of the Church of the many people of distinction attending the 
Messiah in Chics^ro. [See Appendix By ceremonies were the President of the IJiii- 
and Unitarianism and Unitarian (Conffre- ted States and members of his caliinet-. 
gatiunnl) Churches.] Tlie monument is of grjinite, a decorated 
Armstrong Transfer System Doric column, crowned by a bronze ideal 
(The), for the prompt and convenient statueof the Genius of America. The base 
transportation of passengers and baggage is of four projecting pedestals, su])porting 
to and from railway stations, hotels, and bronze statues representing the Soldier, 
dwellings, long in operation in New York, tlie Siiilor, History, and Peace. Between 
"WHA intnKlnced in Boston in the spring of thes<> are bronze bjis-reliefs, 5 feet i\ inches 
1882. A central office, established in the in length by 2 feet (\ inches in ^^idth, rep- 
Bocom finiktini^, N<k 211 Washington resenting the Departnie of the Begimenti 
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on the State House steps ; ^i "^ inonumeut, tlut their 

|/.i MIC »^M»t^ AA^uoiT o».^H> , «peak to coming ffeuerationA." 

he troops luarclnug by are 

II tier, Gen. Reed, Col. Cass, The shaft is of white Mai 

ind Gen. Charles Russell and reaches a height of ov 

relief symbolizing the work The foundation is of solid nu 

y C-ommission has two parts ; eif orm, built up from a depth 

the promment members of to the ground level. On this is 

n from Boston in consulta- of stone covering an area 38 f 

r representing the work in and reached by three steps, 

traits are given of Gov. Al- platform rises the plinth, nine 

ice, James Russell Lowell, witli its projecting pedestals ; 01 

ett, D. D., £. R. Mudge, rests the pedestal proper, 14 fe 

IT, Marshall P. Wilder, Col. high, terminatiug in a surbase ; 

the Rev. Edward K Ilale, the latter rises tiie shaft, T 

lies. Tlie Return from the were all cast at Chicopee, Mass. 

it elaborate relief. It rep- the sculptor, in his papers < 

nent drawn up in front of Monuments in New England,^' 

ne. On the steps are Gov. monument ** the most pretenti 

Eklward Reynolds, Henry scheme of any war memorial in 

Claflin, Mayor Shiirtle£F, land.'* Of its several brom 

1, Charles Sumner, and Bartlett says, * ' The Sailor es] 

Banks, Devens, Bartlett, started for a fine, vigorous, mai 

I are on horseback. The It has more in it, and more p 

orating the achievements than all the rest of the monun 

also m two parts. One the beginning of a statue, it is 

ip of eleven figures repre- in Boston. All of Milmore's sta 

nre of sailors from home, a nationality. It sliould be ad 

a view of a naval engage- with few exceptions they are l>i 

)ase of the shaft itself are an admirable sentiment. The t' 

■epresenting the North, figures entitled Peace and the 

uid West. Sculptured History have a gt)od deal of tlie 

id the shaft at irregular element in them, and with a li^ 

capstone is a circular earnestness and study would h 

^ 2 feet 11 inches high, excellent monumental figures, 

liameter ; and on it the dier is a representative of an end 

tnius of America stands, ber of aimless objects scattered 

, female figure dressed in oonntnr ♦» f^ *»♦- -• t » 
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have an action necessitated by its iiatnie. 
This statne is not one of them. In cases 
of this kind it is the architecture which 
must not only dominate, but suggest, the 
form of its termination/' [See Statues 
and Monuments,] 

Arnold Arboretum. See Bussey 
Institution. 

Art. The cultivation of the fine arts 
in Boston, notably of painting and sculp- 
ture, is extensive and wide-spi*e;id, giniw- 
ing and expanding year by year ; and tlie 
city ranks as an art centre second to none 
in the country except New York. It pos- 
sesses, in the Museum of Fine Arts, the 
finest and best-equipped iastitution of its 
kind on this side of the Atlantic ; hiis 
several noteworthy public and private 
picture galleries, and many private col- 
lections of works of art ; its clubs and so- 
cieties devoted to art ; its schools of art 
of various classes and grades ; a State 
Normal Art School for the pivpanition 
of teachers of drawing, — the study of 
which, particularly industrial and me- 
chanical drawing, is tlioroughly pursued 
in the public schools ; and a large num- 
ber of resident artists, many of tliem of 
national reputation. It has frequent pub- 
lic art exhibitions, contributed to by non- 
resident and foreign as well as home 
painters ; and the cultivated portion of 
the community gives much attention to 
the study and development of art in the 
city, constantly striving to elevate the 
public taste, and inspire the production of 
art work of the highest standard of ex- 
cellence. The first attempt to establish 
a public art gallery was not made until 
1826, when the Boston Athenaeum opened 
an exhibition of antique casts ; and the 
first regular public exhibition of painting 
and sculpture was opened the year fol- 
lowing, in the rooms of the Athenaeum. 
It was not until 1850 that the fii-st free 
school of drawing was opened in the city, 
— that established in the Lowell Insti- 
tute, for both sexes, and which was main- 
tained vnth marked success for twenty- 
eight years. [See Lowell Institute.] And 
it was four years later that the first club 
of artists, out of which the present Art 
Club grew, was establlnhed. Now schools 
of drawing and painting, and of carving 
and modelling, are maintained in the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts ; tliere are schools of 
painting on porcelain and of art needle- 
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work connected with the Society of Dec- 
orative Art ; a school of sculpture under 
the direction of T. H. Bartlett ; and 
many art classes conducte<l by represen- 
tative artists. [See Art Dealers^ Art Gal- 
leriesy Art Club, Athena-um, I^twell Insti- 
tuie.y Paint and Clay Club, Painters and 
Scidptors, Museum of Fine Arts, Normal 
Art School, School of Drawing and Paint- 
ing. School of Design, School of Sculpture, 
Society of Decorative Art.\ 

Art Club (The Boston). Club 
house Newbui*y and Dartmouth streets. 
Back Bay district. Ch-ganizcd 1854. 
This club was originally formed with a 
nuMiibership of twenty persons, nearly all 
of them professional artists. Until 1870 
it had no settled abode, its social meet- 
ings being generally held in the studios 
of tlie artist members, by special in\'ita- 
tion ; and there was no fixed place for its 
exhibitions. In tJiat year the membership 
wjis largely increased by the election of 
many persons interested in art, other than 
professional artists ; a club house at No. 
64 BoyLston Street was leased for a term 
of years. An exhibition gjillery was con- 
structed in it, and tlie club's affairs were 
generally put upon a sound basis. In 
March of the following year the club was 
incorporated, and enlarged powers and 
privileges weiv thus secui-ed. The club 
steadily increjised, until it numbered 8(X) 
members, tlie limit of membership. The 
minority of the members are artists and 
professional men, and there has conse- 
quently been some fiiction between the 
elements composing it; but this has not 
affected its growth nor its development as 
a social art club. In Febnuiry, 1880, a 
vigorous movement for a new club house 
was started ; and, tlie required funds be- 
ing subscribed by members, a lot of laud 
was purchased on the southwest conufr 
of Djirtmouth and Newbury streets ; and 
the present club house wiis built thereon, 
from plans by William R. Emei-son, at a 
cost, including {he land, of about $80,- 
0(X). The building is of a Romanesque 
style of architecture, and is constructed 
of brown stone and dark bricks. A 
striking feature is the liexagomil tower, 
starting from the second story of the prin- 
cipal corner, and reaching ^e height of 
nearly seventy feet. A heavy stone bal- 
cony, supported by a column with carved 
capital, projects from the tower at tlie 
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giren here ; and there are f reqnent special 
exhibitions of works of artist lueinbers 
of the club, or of artists and membent of 
dabe deTOted to the cultivation and en- 
couragement of art in other cities. The 
Paint and Clay Club has a galleni* in its 
elnb-rooras. No. 41!) Washington SStreet, 
but as it is not large enough to accommo- 
date a large collection of pictnreK, the 
club has of late years held its annual ex- 
hibition in other galleries. Admittance 
is by ticket, for which a fee is charged. 
[See Paint and Claif Ciuh.] Tlie Stu«lio 
onilding gallery, on Tremont Street-, cor- 
ner of Brumfield, is leased to artists or 
dealers for special exhibitions. Here were 
exhibited the paintings and other art- work 
of Mile. Sarah Bernhardt, the French 
actress, during her Boston eng^agement 
in the winter and spring of 18y<MSl. In 
the art auction-rooms of Leonard «& Co. , 
No. 48 Bromfield Street, near Tremont, 
are frequent free exhibitions of sale col- 
lections ; and in the galleries of art. deal- 
ers — Messrs. Williams & Everett, Boyl- 
ston Street, Doll & Richards, 2 Park 
Street; Noyes & Blakeslee, 127 Tremont 
Street ; J. Eastman Chase. 7 Hamilton 
Place; A. A. Childs & Co., ;r)2 Wash- 
ington Street: and John A. Ixiwell <& 
('o., 70 Kilbv Street — are almost alwavs 
to be seen fine collections of paintings in 
oils and water-colors, blaek-and-whites, 
etc [See Art Stores.] Tliere are fine 
collections of interesting pictures in the 
Boston Museum, and of historical ]K)r- 
traits both in Faneiiil Hall and the State 
House. [See Boston Museum, Fanruil 
Hall, and State. House. | In the seas<m of 
industrial and mechanical fairs, extensive 
art exhibitions are open in the giiUeries of 
the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic 
Association permanent building on Ilunt- 
in^on Avenne, Back Bay district. |See 
charitable Mechanic Association.] Tliere 
are forty paintings and a lai^ numlior 
of sculptures in the Athen;euni [see 
Athenteum], and in the Ai't. Room of the 
Public Library [see Public Liltrary] is (^)p- 
]ey*s fine historical painfing of **Ch.arl(»s 
I. demanding tlie Five Impeached Mem- 
bers." 

Art Museum. See Museum of Fine 
Arts. 

Art Schools. See Cotcles A rt Schottl ; 
Juplaris Art School; New England Con- 
aervatory of Music ; Normal Art School ; 
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School of Drawing and Sculpture; and 
School of Modelling. 

Art Stores. There are many estab- 
lishments in Boston which come under 
tliis classification. Some are for the sale 
of paintings and the finest engravings; 
otiiers for bronzes ; others for decoratecl 
ware ; and others for various articles of 
|j*r/w, artists* materials, etc. At several 
of these are pleasantly arrangiKi picture 
galleries, which are, during the season, 
hung with p;untings and sketches, some- 
times by local artists and sometimes by 
foreign, or the two combined, exhibited 
for sale. These local galleries are a fa- 
vorite i-esort of art lovers, some of them 
on the watch for good bargains, and some 
only desirous t<i keep the run of what is 
new and g^ood, to see what every one who 
would be in "good tone '^ in Boston is ex- 
pected to see and talk about. Auction 
sales of the works that liave accumulate<l 
on the easels of the l<K*al artists, and spe- 
cial collections of home and foreign work, 
are often held in these phices. The lead- 
ing art firms devoted mainly to tlie sale 
of paintingfs, and the finer bhick-and-white 
works, such as engraWngs and etchings, 
are Williams & Everett, Boylstx>n Street, 
opposite the Public Gartlen ; Doll & Rich- 
ards, 2 Park Street ; Noyes & Blakeslee, 
J 27 Tn'mont Street ; J. Eastman Cliase, 
7 Hamilton Place: A. A. Childs & Co., 
'Xvl Washinprton Street : Walker, Kim- 
ball & Co., W Park Street, old Tieknor 
mansion -house ; John A. I^well & Co., 
70 Kilby Street; and J. F. Cabot & 
Brother, SO Sudbury Street, The firat 
four mentioned have the lui'gest galleries. 
The oldest of tliese estal)lishments are 
those of Williams & Even^tt, and Doll & 
Richards. Tlie former wjis the pioneer art 
('onccm in Boston. It w:ls established in 
is 10. on Comhill, under the firm name of 
Doggett & Williiims ; and the present 
style of name was assumed in 18.">i]. It 
was the first firm to offer Fi-ench pictures 
to Boston buyers, and the earliest to es- 
tablish direct relations with European aitd 
Americ^m artists abroad. Now aU tin* 
leadin": art firms of the citv deal in !': r- 
eign as well as domestic productions, l.ave 
their agi^ncies in European capitals, and 
rej)resontatives of each lea<liiig cono^TU 
make frfKiuent trij^w abroad, where they 
see the work in the artists' studios, and 
make large purchases for the Boston and 
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to obtain aid from the appropriate the different institutions for practical ed- 

sources for such applicants as investiga- ncatioiial work, and for advancing tlie 

tion proves are unable to earn support ; cause of the higher education of women, 

to oi^nixe a corps of volunteer visit-ors, a It was originally organized by sixty-three 

few cases oidy jissigned to etuih yimioT ; woman graduates, representing Vassar, 

and to hold weekly meetings for thu dis- Oberlin, Smith, and Wellesley colleges, 

cussion and distribution of eases. Eliich tlie University of Michigan, and the Wts- 

of these conferences has its special agent, consin, Cornell, and Boston univeni- 

— sometimes a num, sometimes a woman, ties. The ni(>ml>ership in 1S85 was 4;i2. 

— who is in constant communication Regular meetings are field in this city, in 
with the central ofHce. Tlie visitors are March, May, and October, at which 
volnnt«er8, who imdertake to look after papers are read and dismissed, and plans 
one or more families in tlie ward with for f urtliering tiie work of tlie association 
which they are] connected. They consent are considered and acted upon. Any 
to work under direction, and attempt to woman who has received a degree in arts, 
teach the poor how to help themselves to philosophy, or literature, from any col- 
an honest living. There are nearly eight lege, university, or scientific school, is 
hundred visitors of this sort who give eligible to membership. The annual 
their services to the personal education of meeting is held in January. Branch as- 
the poor of the city. The general super- so<>iations have been organized in Wash- 
vision of the registration, of the district ington. New York, and San Francisco, 
conferences, of the duties of volunteer [See Appendix A.\ 

visitors, of tlie funds, and of measures AsylumB and Homes. Following 
for the attainment of the objects of the is a list of tlie various asylums within the 
society, is in the hands of a central city limits, the most prominent of which 
board of directois. The mayor of the will be found described in detail under 
city, tho ministers of the chun-hes, the their titles, elsewhere in this volume, 
state superintendents of in-door »uid out- The list below includes the several tempo- 
door poor, tlie inspector of state cliari- rary homes for orphans and destitute 
ties, the overseers of the poor, the ilirec- children, and the permanent homes for 
tors for the public institutions, the pt)lice the aged and infirm adults, which are 
commissioners, the superintendent and supported by invested funds from private 
captains of police, the trustees of the subscriptions, or by occasional contribu- 
city hospital, tlie board of healtli of the tions from the benevolent, 
city, and the citv phvsieixin are ex-officio 
members of the swiety. Of the 2(M> man- AdMneNenrine Asylum. For persons of both 

^t *.u^ \i ^ -f laT sexes afflicted with nervous diseases. nestRox- 

agers of the 14 conferences 10< jire bury District, Centre Street. 

women. Die visitors had uiMler their AssocUtlon for the Protection of Destitute 

charge in 1885, (),r)8l families; and Roman Catholic Children. Temporary home for 

10,748 families were n^giaterod at the ^^\ ^^^, ^:*"™*'5 ^ *'*rj?*J*" ^^ *' 

^. 1 /E rn% A • i. J /M •.• work or in families. Comer of Harrison Avenue 

central office, rhe Associated Chanties ^^ Concord Street. 

also forwarvl movements calculated to Baldwin Place Home for little Wanderers. 

help the poor to better help themselves ; For Iwth sexes. Permanent liumes in the conn- 

notewort^ajnong the»e are the improve- "l^„"t„r «," ^j^'iJC lofln.U.ent 

ment of the homes of the poor, tiieir ade- poys. For orplian boys. Thompson's IhIiukI. 

quate supervision, indiLstrial education, (A Unitarian institution. ) 

and the arrangements for tlie savings of Boston Children's Friend Society. For desti- 

4.t.^ «.»^i».i^ «-f.^ 1...-^ iwK^.... ♦ V i„^ U-. tiite children of both sexes. Taucht sewmg, and 

the people who have begun to lay by ,,„^^^ ^^ situaUons found. No. 48 Rutland 

something, {see Aj)f)enaix A, and CAar- street. 

itabie and lieneuolent Sarieties. ] Boston Female Asylum. For Riris. Homes In 

ABSOCiation for the Promotion ^wnilies found for them. No. lOOS Wasliinnrton 

of Uie Fine Arts. See Promotion of ^^^^^n Industrial Temporary Home. For 

the Fine Arts, Association for. both sexes. LodjrinRand food supnlio*! for work 

Association of Collegiate Alum- done, and situations procured. No. IT Davis 

use. Organiied January, 1882. Anas- ^^J^lf*' ^'^^^J*' ^"T?" ^^"*I^«.u^. wnm^ 

...«*- v^' i. 11 Channmff Home. For poor invalids, women 

■ociotion of woman graduates of colleges ^^ chfldren, chiefly those who are incursbla. 

for the pnrpoae of uniting the alumnie of No. 30 McLesn Street. 
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Couples. Na 431 Sliawmut 
Men. No. 133 West Spring- 
I Women. No. 108 Revere 
1 Colored Women. No. 27 

<.ged Poor. For both sexes. 
>udley Street, comer of Wood- 
el Guardian. For orphan and 
especially wayward boys, 
o. 85 Vernon Street. 
>od Samaritan. For women 
ecially incurables. No. G 

lome. For boys, sentenced 
ury District, Marcella Street. 

Free to distressed seamen. 

• 

uit Asylum. For deserted 
ts. Jamaica Plain District, 

ool for Idiotic and Feeble- 
both sexes. South Boston, 
Street. 

ae for Aged and Friendless, 
t women. No. 3 Anthony 

le for Fallon Women, and 
Children. Supported and 
tston North End Mission. 
ct. Bourne Street, 
r Children. For both sexes, 
T those haying intemperate 
r Street. 

, and Massachusetts School 
K>th sexes. South Boston, 
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hildren and Aged Women, 
rton Avenue, off Copeland 

Home. No. 77 Camden 
u^*v •»» • — - 



uwu v;oariestown District, No. 10 Eden 

Athenaeum (The Boston), 
con Street, between Tremont and 
streets. It originated in a literar 
formed among a rather renuirkable 
young men in 1804, called the Ant) 
Clnb, which for a while edited and 
lished the ^'Monthly Antholognjr,*' i 
1806 established a reading-room, 
year later obtained an act of incorpo 
under the present title of the Boston 
enieum. It was first located in the 1 
ing long known as Scollay's Bui] 
which stood, until its remo^ in 18 
the middle of Court Street, — now k 
as Scollay Square, — at the juncti 
Pemberton Square, Tremont S^'eet, ' 
Street, and Comhill. From here, a 
time after its establishment, the in 
tion removed to a house on Tremont S 
occupyii^ the present site of the bui 
of the ^Gssachusetts Historical Soci 
and from thence to the mansion-hou 
the late James Perkins, on Pearl Si 
which he presented to tlie corpora 
Here was its abiding-place for a long 
of years ; and here began the f omv 
of its present valuable library and o 
collection of paintings and other worl 
art. The library and g^ery both ra] 
increased, the fonner tor many years 
ing rank as one of the best libraries oJ 
country ; while the annual exhibitions 
in tlie picture gallery during a long p< 
did more than anything else to f ost4 
this community a knowledge and lo'* 
art Many works of art becam« fha 



AthencBum. 

standB, was pnrcliased. The conuir-stoue are annually added by purchase and otlierw 

was laid in 1847 ; and the edifice wan com- wise t-o its shelves ; and the annual circii- 

? dieted in 1849, at a cost of about J?2(K)/XH), latiun is about 5(),(KX) volumes. Although 
rom designs of Edward C. Cabot, archi- tlie right to use the librsiry is confined to 
tect The building is 114 feet in length, the 1,040 shareholders and their families, 
ot irregular widtli, and (K) feet in heiglit. — about S<K) of whom pay the annual as- 
The elevation is in the later style of Itnl- sessment that entitles them to take books 
ian architecture, and resembles in tlie gen- from tlie building, — great liberality is 
eral arrangement some of the works of shown to scholai's and strangers, who are 
Palladio, although some of tlie details be- always welcometl with courtesy, and the 
long to a still later style. The material library-shelves freely phiced at tlieir dis- 
is of Paterson freestone, the texture of posal. Tlie librarj' of George Washington, 
which is considerably harder than that of purchased by the corporation in 1848 at a 
the freestone in general iLse ; and the color cost of $r>,(HM). is one of the many inter- 
is a light brown, llie basement story is esting collections which have come into 
of solid masonry, supporting the iirst Hoor the possession of the Athenaeum. The 
on groined arches of biick. To tlie left librarian, Charles A. Cutter, who has oc- 
of one entering the spacious vestiliule, cupied the position since 1870, is one of 
from the street, is a room occupied by tlie the foremost of American bibliographers. 
American Academy of Arts [see this). The catalogue, prejiai-ed under his direc- 
and directly opposite the main entrance is tion, was completed in the winter of 1882, 
the reading-room. Communicating with after twenty-five years of labor. It fills 
this, and with the vestibule as well, is a five large volumes, with an aggregate of 
room containing works of fiction and the over fi,400 pages. It catalogues the con- 
recent additions of books to the library, tents of tlie library on Jan. 1, 1872, then 
Here, too, is the delivery desk, and a consisting of 92,(KK) volumes and t^^OOO 
staircase leads to a gallery overh(>ad, pamphlets, under a quarter of a million 
where are to be found tJie bound volumes of separate entries, under the names of 
of periodical literature. The scH'ond st4)ry authors, titles, and some 0,000 subjects. 
is devoted to the Libniry Ilall, extending Tliese entries are all arranged in a single 
the whole length of tlie building, which is alphabet, so that one can find the works 
surrounded by an iron gallery atrcessiblo of any author under his name, or the title 
by spiral iron staircases. This hall is di- of a book under its first impoilant word ; 
vided by an archway, one compartment and in addition all tliat the library con- 
displaying tlie books in cases lining the tained at that time on any given subject, 
walls, and containing the librarian's desk ; Tlie contents of collected works, of tJie 
the other contains the books in alcoves, publications of learned societies, of gov- 
It is finishe<l in the It^ilian style, with a emment doi'uments, etc., are not only 
decorated ceiling, and is the most iigree- printed in full, but are also distributi>d 
able library -room in tlie city, — quiet, throughout the catalogue under their au- 
light, retired, and yet easy of access. The thors and subjects. To do this has cost 
third story, designinl for and origiiuilly oc- an immense amount of labor ; but it has 
cupied by the gallery of paintings, is now op(?ned to the student most valuable 
also devoted to the purposes of the libraiy, sourt'es of knowledge, hitherto) almost 
the paintings having been tr.iiisfem^d to hermetically sealed. Tims tli<> ninet(>en 
the Museum of Fine Arts. [See ^fHseufn volumes of tlie ^Vnierican Association for 
of Fine Arts.] A few large paintings and the Advancement of Science fill eight 
statues, however, remain, which decorate closely-printed pages, while the cont4»nts 
tlie vestibule and lofty walls of the gniiid of the various publications (»f the St. Pe- 
staircase. The institution in which Bos- tersbnrg Academy of Sciences fill eighteen 
tonians take a just pride is established on pages. By this means not only are the 
a firm and solid basis ; its fund is upwanls separate works on astronomy designated 
of $r>00,000, the income of which is used under this heading, but the student finds 
for the increase of tlie library, the pur- that the publications of fourteen different 
chase of works of art., and other purposes s<Hfieties hav« been carefully seartrhed 
of the institution. The library has become through for pa]>ers on this scrittucc, and 
large and valuable. About 4,000 volumes noted here for his use. The minister will 
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nder the heading Hanrard and the firm ot Uougnton, iiuiiuii 
)r one who wishes to read was formed. Professor Lowell w 
id oat its methods of in- ceeded by the late James T. Fi> 
real estate and other editor; with whom, at a later 
Athenaeum are valued at William D. Howells was associn 
Appendix A.^ assistant editor. Subsequently, ii 
America (The). An Mr. Howells became the chief 
to Boston for many years, and he in turn was succeeded, in li 
it must be confessed ; of Mr. Aldrich, the present editor. *] 
1 seems to be in one of the itorial room of the Atlantic is in 
un Tudor, describing the comer of the Messrs. Houghton, 
n which he says, ** This & Co.'s Boston rooms, on an nppe 
the most perfect and cer- oyerlookii^ the old Granary 13 
regulated democracy that Ground. The first numbers of the 
rhere lb something so im- zine contained those famous *' A 
Immortal fame of Athens, of the Breakfast-Table *' papers, 
name makes eYer3rthing Oliyer Wendell Holmes, wnich w< 
: from comparison; but ceeded by his '* Professor at the 
I of that glorious city I fast-Table" papers. The high s 
that has approached so which was set for the AtUmtic 
points, distant as it may start has been successfully mai 
at illustrious model." through its career. The proprit 
See Base Ball, Boxing, the Atlantic have given occasion 
ind Gymnasiums. quets in celebration of noteworthy 
SetheL See Boston Sea- at which a rare company of liter: 
ociety, pie have been brought together ii 
Monthly. Publication of- agreeable manner. The seventi 
Ark Street. This leading niversary of Whittier^s birth was 
dne, established in 1857, brated at the Hotel Brunswick 
Russell Lowell as the first and that of Holmes at the san 
fillips, Sampson & Co. its two years after. 
I, is edited by Tlioraas Bai- Avenues. An avenue, in th* 
ad published by Houghton, sense of the word, by no means i 
, No. 4 Park Street, this broad, long, and elegant thoroi 
Civenide Press, Cam1)ridge. though there are several such ai 
it lias had among its con- the city, famed for their gener 
*• -'-:*««o rtf fKa Hnip. Dortions and beauty. The Bo 
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Fnuikliii Avenne, from Court Street to 
Brattle ; Cliange Avenue, from State 
Street to FaneuU Hall Square ; Court Av- 
enue, from Washington Street to Court 
Square ; Hanover Avenue, from Hanover 
S^eet to North ; and a host of others, 
less known, however, and less frequented 
as thoroughfares. Those avenues corre- 
spomling to what is implied in the term 
are among the main arteries of the city, 
broad, well paved, well lighted ; several 
of them finely built up witJi elegant dwell- 
ings, and others great business thorough- 
fares. Conspicuous among the former 
class are Conmionwecilth Avenue, from 
Arlington Street to West Chester Park 
Street (see Back Bay District] ; and Co- 
lumbus Avenue, from Park Square to 
Camden Street. In the resident portions 



of the city are also Warren Avenue, from 
Berkeley Street to Columbus Avenue ; 
Shawmut Avenue^ from Tremont to Rox- 
bury Streets ; and Blue Hill Avenue, from 
Dudley Street in the Roxbury District to 
tlie Milton line. The chief business av- 
enues are Atlantic Avenue, one hundred 
feet wide, extending along the harbor- 
line at the head of the principal wharves, 
from the junction of Commercial Street 
and Eatfteni Avenue to Federal Street, 
and having in its centre a railroad tmck 
for the conveyance of heavy freight, and 
connecting the steam-railroads on the 
eastern side of the city ; and Eastern Av- 
enue, from the junction of Commercial 
Street and Atlantic Avenue to the East 
Boston South Ferry. [See Streets of the 
City.] 
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Back Bay District (The). Of jOI 
the made-land districts which fonn the 
greater part of the total area of the city 
proper, ttie **Baok Bay*' is the largest 
and the most important one. It is tlie 
modem '* Court End " of the city, and is 
now generally spoken of as the ** New 
West End.^' [See West End.] At the 
begfinning of the present century the as- 
pect of we Back Bay was similar to that 
of Dorchester Bay to-day ; being at Hood- 
tide a beautiful sheet of water, spreading 
out from the city, with the Brookline 
hills rising beyond, mucli as the Blue 
Hills are seen from South Boston, with 
no bridge, dam, or causeway barring the 
view of rural Cambridge nestling amid 
its elms at the foot of Mount Auburn, 
between the West Boston and Brighton 
bridges. The entering wedge for tlie 
great change was the chartering of the 
Boston and R^ixbury Mill Corporation, in 
1814. Its purpose was twofold, — the 
utilization of the water-power of the great 
basin made by dams thrown across it, 
and the use of these dams as causeways 
for communication between Boston and 
Roxbury and the western suburbs. The 
**Mill-Dam," now lower Beacon Street; 
the ** Cross-Dam," or Parker Street; and 
the causeway now known as Western Av- 
enue (formerly Brookline Avenue, and 
earlier known as the old Punch Bowl 
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road) were thrown across the Bay, shoot- 
ing out like the first rairs of crystals, 
to serve as the nucleus for tlie consolida- 
tion of the intervening mass. At this 
time the waters of the Bay lapped the 
margin of the present Washington Street 
at the Neck, and of the marsh since be- 
come the Public Garden. In 1821 the 
Mi11-D<im was finished. In 1824 the 
business of tlie corporation was divided, 
when ihe Boston Water-Power Company 
was incorporated to use the water-power 
of tlie niiU corporation. In 18^32 the new 
company took possession of the mills and 
water-power, and the lands south of the 
Mill-FHiiii ; the mill coqMinvtion retaining 
the roads and the lands north of the dam. 
The incorponition of the Boston and Wor- 
cester and Boston and Providence Rail- 
road Companies in 1881, with lines across 
tlie Back nay, and the concession to ri- 
parian owners of the right to fill tiieir 
flats, so encroached upon the water-power 
as to hasten the conversion of the com- 
pany into a land conipuiiv. A large part 
of the city sewage flowing into the basin 
also rendered its filling necessary on san- 
itary grounds; and thus in 1849 beg^n 
the famous outcry against the ** Back Bay 
nuisance,'' which only ceased when the 
last steps for its abatement were taken 
by the beginning of the Park Improve- 
ment in 187(3. [See Fublic Parks System. ] 



Ww.. It waM a iJiort-^ghted 
p<;nuitt«nl the building over 
»ry J>«ftw»?eii liiT'M'tm Street 
Kiver. an tliat Htrv*'t iuig:ht 
ic«d (111 the liiMf of a bean- 
nent. Three tinj<f» a prop- 
to jpre til the city ."*4W,()IJ0 
r>n onditirin tliat it should 
ever allow it to be built oil, 
terriUM^' to the Public Gar- 
ted. The plan of tlie Back 
iient WHH the work of the 
iilnian, one of the eminent 
:he country, an well as a fa- 
fton-vicarU. The work of 
wl waH bejpin euerg^cally 
t the clcMe of the year 1HK5 
irea in the nei^h>>orhood of 
rovement wuh left unfilled, 
nt filled land, an far a8 the 
lilroad, including; ColnnibuN 
low territorially identified 
h End; the term *' Back- 
(•iiiff anp1ie<l only to those 
Providence Railroad. 
Day of Uwlay w diaracter- 
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ir p«^'uliarity of itj* archi- 
in itM public buildin^ipt and 
mpi. ( 'oninMinwealth Av- 
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»n Strw't and tlie Public 
mction with Beacon Street, 
here W«;Kt«T!i Avenue and 
nue bninch from Ii4*}icon 
feet wide, with a i>ark in 



elabormte apartment-homes; an 
ber of chmch structures, rankii 
the finest in the ccrantry. Ai 
splendid dwellings, particular at 
called to the houses of John P. 
comer of Berkeley and Mai 
streets; Henry L. Higginson i 
G. A. \Vhittier. adjoinins: each ol 
274 and 270 Beacon Street; 
Ames, north side of Commonw< 
enue ; Oliver Ames, north comei 
monwealth Avenue and West 
Park ; and the residence of the 
Trinity Church, on Clarendon Str 
ArchiUcture and ArcMitfCts.] T 
Bay is one of the most valnal 
of the city. The real estate ; 
sonal property valuation of ^ 
which 18 mostly on the Back 
1885 was mora than 04.000,000, 
total for the city of %iC85,000, 
1857 the Commonwealth owne< 
Back Bay 4,723,098 feet; and 
profits on the sale of its laud u] 
wero $:},:^'>,09Mt, with :):\,24:i 
maining unsold, value<l at not 1 
$lli0.()00. The average price p* 
all the Back Bay lands sold up 
was $2.1722. 

Back Bay Park Impro\ 
See PuUic Varic* System, 

Baldwin Place Home foi 
Wanderers. See Asylu 
Jlomen^ and Charitable and B 
8ociHi*'S, 
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Banks. 

daring its career, which was likewise outside banks to this arrangement; bnt 
short. In 1740 the ** Land Bank*^ was it was continued, and the *' Suffolk Bank 
oiganized by several hundre<l persons, to system '* was maintained until 1858, when 
afford relief at a time of scarcity of spe- the Bank of Mutual Redemption was es- 
cie; and the ** Specie Bank" was in op- tablished for the special purpose of act- 
eration at the same time. In 1782 a ing as the agent of the New Enghind 
branch of the Bank of North America, a banks gener^y in the redemption of 
Philadelphia institution, was incorporat- their bills. At the time of the financial 
ed; and this was the model after which <listress in lSo7, there were <U bauks in 
many banks were subsequently organized the city. All of tliese susi>ended specie 
in the commercial cities of the country, payments, but not until after the New 
In 1784 the Massachusetts Bank, which York banks had suspendid* Several 
still exists, was established ; and in 17^^ failed, and their charters were annulled by 
the Union was chartered, the State in its the legislature ; but the older banks, those 
corporate capacity subscribing one third chartered before lH2o, passed through 
of its capital stock of $1,200,000; and the crisis without pt^mianent injury. In 
thereafter the state subscription was an 185^5 tlie Clearing House [see Clearing 
ordinary feature of the bank charters, IJouse] was estalilished, iirst by 2f) banks, 
until about 1812, when the state stock in tliree othero being soon after admitted, 
these institutions was sold, and the cus- The exchanges in Uiat year amounted to 
torn abandoned. In 17t)2 also, a branch about $1,000,000,000. The crisis of 1857 
of the United States Bank was opened in was passed through more successfully 
Boston. In 1810 the New England Bank than that of 1837, the banks being gen- 
was chartered ; and in 181 1 the State erally in better condition. Only one 
Bank, designed to be the financial agent failed. There was a general suspension 
of the Commonwealth, and which is still of specie payments in uke autumn of that 
in existence, now under the name of the year, but all resumed in December fol- 
State National Bank. In 1818 the Suf- lowing. Upon the passage of the na- 
folk Bank was chartered. Through this, tional banking law, the Boston banks 
the famous ** Suffolk Bank system,'* for promptly changed; the Safety Fund be- 
the redemption of bank-notes issued by mg tne pioneer, becoming the First Na- 
institntions outside of Boston, — which tional Bank of Boston. There were in 
was called *' foreign money," — was in- 1880, 59 national banks in Boston, rep- 
troduced. This system was put into sj-s- resenting a capital stock paid in of $52,- 
tematic operation in 1824, at a time when 250,000. A number of trust companies 
the town was flooded with country bank also do a general banking business, but 
bills. All the Boston banks, with the issue no circulation ; and there are sev- 
exception of the New England, which eral private banking-finns. [See Appen- 
had been in sharp competition with the dix I), for a Ust of banks and trust com- 
Suffolk in the *' foreign money" busi- panies.] Concerning the stability of the 
ness, entered into an arrangement by banks of Boston, the late Henry P. Kid- 
which the Suffolk became their agent to der and Francis H. Peabody, in their 
collect the bills of outside banks coming paper in the ** Memorial History of Bos- 
into the city, and provide for their re- ton," bear this testimony: '* The banks 
demption. The bills of country banks of Boston have been safe and strong at 
makmg fixed deposits witli it, or deposits times when those of other cities have been 
sufficient to meet their bills, were re- weak. They have never led the way in 
deemed, and others sent home for re- a suspension of specie pa3^ents, nor have 
demption. The Suffolk, as agent of the they ever been backward in resuming. 
*' associated banks," received and cred- Disasters among them have been rare, 
ited the **" foreign money " taken by these and seldom or never attended with seri- 
banks ; and aU expenses attending the ouh consequences to sister institutions else- 
business, as well as the losses sustained where, or to the commercial world. They 
on the ** foreign money" not redeemed, have helped g^reatly in sustaining credit, 
were borne by the institutions in propor- both public and private ; and reciprocal 
tion to the amount received on deposit by assistance has been rendered to them in 
each. There was much opposition by the shape of strong public sentiment, 
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oiganization, to 1853, a period of 41 
years ; Rev. Baron Stow, D. D., was pas- 
tor of the Second Church for 10 years, 
and then for 19 years pastor of the Rowe 
Street (now Clarendon Street) Church; 
and Rev. Francis Wayland, D. I)., who 
for five years previous to his occupation 
of the presidency of Brown Uuniveraity 
was pastor of Uie First Church. [See 
Appendix BA 

Baptist Social Union (The). An 
association of Baptist laymen ^' for the 
purpose of more intimate acquaintance be- 
tween members of the different churches " 
of this denomination, *'and for coimider- 
adon of topics of common practical in- 
terest.'* It was formed in 1864, and 
steadily has increased in membership and 
usefulness in its chosen field, not only 
in streng^ening* the fellowsliip of the 
churches, but in stimulating mem and 
systematizing their work. It meets 
monthly at the Baptist headquarters in 
the Tremont Temple building. [See 
Appendix C, and Tremont Temple.] 

Bar Association. The city of Bos- 
ton has always felt just pride in llie char- 
acter and ability of the bar of Suffolk 
County. The statutes of Massachusetts 
provide that none shall be admitted as at- 
torneys at law except upon a rigid exam- 
ination, or upon proof of membership of 
the bar of tne highest court of a sister 
State. Besides these statutory safeguards, 
tlie interests and dignity of tlie profession 
are gnaitled by the voluntarj' association 
known as the ** Bar Association of the 
City of Boston." This organization now 
numbers about 500 members, including 
nearly all the eminent practitioners of 
Suffolk County. It was fonned in 1870- 
77 ; and its successive presitlents have 
been Sidney Bartlett, Judge Benjamin F. 
Thomas, E. Rockwood Hoar. William 
Gaston, William G. Russell, and Caus- 
t«n Browne. The objects of the Asso- 
ciation, ajB stated in the constitution, are, 
^* to promote social intercourse among the 
members of the bar, to insure conformity 
to a high standard of professional duty, 
and to make the practice of the law effi- 
cient in the adnunistration of justice." 
In the pnxBuit of these objects, the Asso- 
ciation regard it their privilege and duty 
upon occasion to procure the expulsion 
from the bar of lawyers guilty of profes- 
sional mJaoondact, and in all proper ways 
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to sustain the pure and able administra- 
tion of law. The Association is a volun- 
tary and unofficial organization, but is 
recognized by the courts and the commu- 
nity as a valuable force in the preserva^ 
tion of the honor of the profession. Mem- 
bership of the bar does not of itself confer 
membership in the Association, but ap- 
plicants are voted upon at meetings of 
the Association ; in which votes, negative 
ballots amounting in number to one fifth 
of those cast exclude a candidate. The 
theory of the Association is, to exclude 
no candidate upon personal or private 
grounrls, but oruy for reasons which af- 
fect dislionorably his personal or profes- 
sional character ; and the effect of this 
discrimination has been quite salutary. 
The Association has during its existence 
until 1885 held stated and special meet- 
ings in the Supreme Judicial Court room 
in Boston, and has eaten an annual din- 
ner in January which is recognized as per- 
haps the most noteworthy gathering of 
men of power and wit in the city. These 
occasions are regarded as private, their 
reserve being protected by professional 
etiquette ; but at this board many of the 
wittiest men in the community have given 
utterance to their happiest efforts. The 
Association by resolutions adopted in 1885 
somewhat enlarged its scope, and opened 
in the fall of that year an elegant reading- 
room and law library in one of the halls of 
tlie United States Crovemment building in 
Post Office Square, which was offered for 
their use by the United States government 
in consideration that the use of the library 
should be extended to the judges and 
others in attendance upon tiie federal 
courts. It has also established various 
committees charged with public duties, 
such as revising and suggesting legislation 
to be enacted by the legislature, and gen- 
erally of exerting a salutary influence and 
supervision over the judicial interests of 
the community. 

Barricado (The), sometimes called 
the " Sea-Wall," or " Out-Wharves," was 
an ancient harbor defence, which was very 
nearly on the present line of Atlantic Av- 
enue [see Streets of the City], It connected 
the South Battery, which was on the spot 
where Rowe's wharf now is [see Wharves], 
with the North Battery, which was at the 
North End, opposite Charlestown. It was 
provided with openings to allow shipping 
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girls under ni !««>.> j _ 
mitted to the bathing - hoi 
o'clock p. M. ; and all th 
closed at 10 p. m. on week-4 
A. M. on Sundays. Followiuj 
those at present established : 

/br Men and Boy*. — Wert Boat 
of Cambridge Street; Crsigie^s 1 
Leverett Street; Charles River 
Caiueway Street ; Eaat Boeton 8 
96 Border Street ; Mount Waahi 
Bridge, near Federal Street ; Soul 
of L Street, Dorchester Bay ; 
Bridge, at South Pier ; Maverick 
Point (East Boston) ; Chelsea Bi 
town), and Maiden Bridge (Charlei 

For Women and CUrl*. — Warre 
Causeway Street ; East Boston 8 
96 Border Street ; South Boston, 
Street ; Dover Street, at South I 
cial Point, Dorchester ; Chelsea I 
town) ; Maiden Bridge (Charlesto 

Turkish, Russian, and va] 
be had at several establisl 
city, the location of which 
in the Boston Directory. 
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and the South Battory, 
called **the Sconce,*' at 
Hill [see Fort Hill], i 
Rowe's Wharf. The fii 
'*'»nimand the harbor a 
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flags earned by the seyeral regiments and 
batteries of Massachusetts in the war of 
the Rebellion. They are inclosed be- 
hind plate-glass, to preserve them from 
the action of the air, as well as from the 
mutilation of hunters for relics. Among 
the most conspicuous in the front are the 
colors of the 54th Massachusetts Infantry 
(of colored troops), which stormed the 
parapet at Fort Wagner. The color- 
bearer, Sei^ Carney, was seriously 
wounded in the breast, and fell upon his 
knees; but with one hand pressed upon 
his wound, with the other the brave fel- 
low held die stars and stripes erect, and 
BO, still on his knees, he bore them off the 
field. Tet bearing the flag, he was car- 
ried to the hospital; and as he entered, 
his wounded comrades, l3ring there, g^ve 
cheers for the flag and its bearer, who, 
almost faintiiu^ with the loss of blood, 
cried eznltingry, *^Boys, the old flag 
never touched the ground I'' The sur- 
render of the flags to €k>v. Andrew on 
the 22d of Dec., 1865, was one of the 
most imposing and touching spectacles of 
that memorable time, llie regiments 
paraded before the State House, and one 
after another gfave their colors into the 
hands of the governor, who appeared on 
this occasion for the last time as '^the 
Governor and Commander-in-chief of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts.'* 
The colors were first grouped around the 
pillars in Doric Hall, and were removed 
to the niches on the north side, and in the 
udes of the recess occupied by the Wash- 
ington statue in 18<{<(. Their arrange- 
ment is according to a plan of the late 
Alexander R. Esty, architect, in whose 
chaige the matter was placed by the gov- 
ernor and council. They are 2(i9 in num- 
ber, — IJU of them of infantry regiments, 
and 75 of cavalry and artillery. Tlie in- 
fantry flags are those in the Washington 
statue recess; the cavalry, in the north- 
west angle niche; and the artillery and 
battery flags in the northeastern niehe. 
In the statue recess, the national colors 
are arranged in numerical order upon the 
lowest shelf on either side of the statue, 
with the state and other colors in the 
background. 

Beacon (The), on Beacon Hill. 
The beacon, which gave the name to 
Beaoon Hill [see Beacon Ht//], was first 
Mlabliahed by order of the General Court 



in 1634. It was placed on the summit of 
the hill, the exact spot being just below 
the comer of the present Mount Vernon 
and Temple streets, at the southeast 
comer of the old reservoir. [See Beacon 
Hill Reservoir.] Its object was to alarm 
the country in case of invasion, or give 
notice of danger of any sort. The beacon 
was an iron skillet, filled with combusti- 
bles ready to be fired on occasion of 
alarm, and suspended from a crane of 
iron at the top of a tall mast, which could 
be ascended by treenails driven into it- 
The pole stood on cross-timbers placed 
upon a stone foundation, supported by 
braces. When fired, it could be seen for 
. a g^reat distance inland. It was provided 
that, when the beacon was seen fired, a 
general alarm should be given, and mes- 
sengers sent by that town where the dan- 
ger existed to all other towns within their 
jurisdiction. The first beacon fell from 
some cause unknown, and was rebuilt in 
1708. In 1775 this was taken down by 
the British troops, and a small square 
fort erected in its stead ; and after their 
retirement in 1776, it was placed by the 
town in its old position. In 1781) this 
beacon was blown down during a gale. 
Then, on its site, in ]71K>-01, was erected 
a monument of brick, 60 feet liigh and 
four in diameter, a plain Doric column of 
tlie Roman style, to the memory of those 
who fell at Bunker Hill, the first monu- 
ment to commemorate that memorable 
battle. This, in turn, had to g^ve way to 
modem improvements when, in 1811, the 
hill was cut down. Tlie monument lev- 
elled, the tablets with their stirring and 
patriotic inscriptions were placed in tlie 
Doric Hall of the State Houi(e ; and the 
gilded eagle with outspread wines, which 
surmounted it, placed in the House of 
Representatives above the chair of the 
speaker. [See State House.] The in- 
scription on the east side of tlie monu- 
ment read as follows : — 

AinaiicANs 

WHILS . FROM . THIN . KMINKMCK 

SONVS . or . LUXURIANT . PKRT1LITT 

OF . FLOURIrtHINO . COMMBRCB 

AKD . Tm . ABOnSS . or . gOCIAL . HAPPIMISS 

MltRT . TOUR . VntW 

rOROBT . Ntvr . THOSE 

WHO . BT . THRIR . BXERTIOBTS 

RAVI . 8KCITRBD . TO . TOU 

THRKR . BLXRSIKOB. 
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That on the south side : — 



•lutoma eaUbliahed 1767. 

ed on the inbabitanto of Boston 

lUrch 5, 1770. 

ft act paaaed 1773. 

oyed in Boston Decern. 16. 

hut and guarded June 1, 1774. 

•eas at Philadelphia Sept. 4. 

ngreas at Concord Oct. XL 

lexington April 19, 177&. 

r Bunker Hill June 17. 

. command of the army July 2. 

aonated March 17, 1776. 

tlared by Congreia July 4, 1776. 

acock feeaJdrnt. 

side : — 

laaa at Trenton Dec. 26, 1776. 
nsat BenninstonAug. 16, 1777. 
iah army at Muratoga Oct. 17. 
1th France Feb. 6, 1778. 
United Statea formed Jaly9. 
Maaaachuaetta formed 1780. 
resident of Conrention. 
h army at Tork Oct 19, 1781. 
a of Peace Nor. 80, 1782. 
tty of Peace Sept 10, 1783. 
ution formed Sept. 17, 1787, 
e United States 1787 to 1790. 
lembled at New York April 6, 

1789. 
ngnrated President April SO. 
a funded Aug. 4, 1790. 

omas DaweB had the rep- 
^ the author of the above 

he). A weekly society 
rnal published every Sat- 
It contains local society 
of editorial matter, com- 
Qt topics, excellent dra- 
tal criticisms and book re- 
t sermon, correspondence, 
•us matter of interest to 
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name of Shawmut, by which it w 
by the TnHiiLtM^ These eminen 
situated, one behind where tl 
House now stands, near Mount 
Temple, and Hancock streets, ai 
the old Beacon stood [see Beacon 
was for a while called *'Centrv 
another farther west called * 
Hill,'' and later, *^ Mount Vemoi 
which the present Mount Vemo 
took its name ; and the third, to 
of ** Gentry Hill," first known 8 
ton's Hill " and afterwards as *V 
ton's Hill," from which the prese 
berton Square took its name. [Se 
of Boston^ The westerly portio 
original Treamount stretched n 
the present line of West Cedar 
where it terminated in a high b 
some time known as *^ West HHJ 
its boundaries were from the heai 
present Hanover Street on the eai 
water near the present Charles S 
the west, and from Cambridge S 
the north to the Common on th( 
and its loftiest eminence was 1 
above the level of the sea. The > 
slope, the site of the present 1 
Row, was at first the fashionabl 
and here, in the early days, were i 
the finest mansion-houses in the 
but later Thomas Huicock, the i 
Gov. Hancock, selecting the v 
slope for his stone mansion-house, 
in 1737 [see Old Landmarks]^ the 
turned in that direction; and sin 

tjma fV»Ja \%t»a V»«»»x». *.l«- -iJ- 



Beacon Hill Church — Bdl in Hand. 

stone of which was laid on the 4th of adopted/' he ezphuned, ** as an evidence 

July, 1705. [See State Hou8e.'\ The great of the intention of the society in its hum- 

chaoges in the appearance of the hill be- ble way to throw light upon uU questions 

gan in 1811, when the town sold off a of importance to the advauoement of the 

quantity of its public lands in order to city of Bostun." The pn>pa6ition was 

raise money to reduce its debts, which warmly received and indorsed ; and the 

were presrang heavilv upon it. During society then and there organized, with 

the years following, me various eminences Gren. A. P. Martin as president ; Gen. 

were removed, much of the soil having James H. ^VllHon, vice-president ; John C. 

been used to raise the low land in the Paige, sei'retary and treiuiurer. Thtaie 

neighborhood of Charles Street at the officers subsequently org^inized an ezecu- 

foot of the hill, and to fill up other waste tive committee, and a constitution and 

plaoes ; new streets were laid out, and by-laws were adopted. The original eom- 

the entire appearance of the ancient land- mittee of thirteen form the nucleus of the 

mark was greatly chained. The ** great association, and membership is limited to 

digging** continued for about twelve sixty. The society meets montlily — the 

years. fourth Saturday in each muutli, during 

Beacon Hill Choroh. See *'" Works the fall and winter seasons — at dinner at 

of Faith*' in paragraph entitled Grove some one of the leading hotels, after the 

Mali, f jishion observed by the other iMuduras auid 

Beacon Hill Reservoir. The mas- political clubs of the city. [See Commtr- 

sive, gloomy structure of g^ranite, which cicU Club, Merchants' Club, and Political 

BO long stood on Deme Street, occupying Clubs,\ Any member ut priWIeged to in- 

the block between Temple and llancock vite a friend to a club-dinner, for whose 

streets, was once an important part of the entertainment he is personally a8rtease<l. 

system of the Cochituate Water- Works. At these meetings the discussions take 

It was built in 184(), was about 200 feet the direction indicated in the first article 

square, covering 37,012 square feet of of the by-laws: viz.. "the ptupose of 

land, and was capable of containing advancing the material, conmiercial, and 

2,678,001 gallons of water. It was con- social prosperity of Boston and of the 

stmcted for a distributing reservoir, and memlM>rs of the Beacon Society, and a 

was the most costly structure of tlmt class free and unrestrained interchange of views 

owned by the city. Its use was aban- BP^" ^^ topics pertaining to its objects.'* 

doned when connection of the Beacon Hill Ttie executive committee consists of the 

district of the city was miule with the president, vice-president, secretiiry, and 

high-service works on Parker Hill, Roz- treasurer, to which is added a membership 

bury District. [See Watrr- Works,^ Its committee consisting of three other mtmi- 

removal occupied some time and was bers of the society'. |See .lynTfnr/fj* C] 
finally oompleted in the spring of ISST). Bell in Hand (The), m Williams 

Beacon Society (The). A din- Court (from Washington Street to Court 

ing dub formed by a committee of thir- Square), or *^ The Bell," as it is famil- 

teen citizens created in 1>^1 to consider iarly known by its frequenters, is tJie only 

the pro^t of a world's fair. The scheme surviving tavern of the Euglisli ale-house 

was ultimately abandoni^l, and this club type in the city. It was founded in tlie 

was formed at the fiiuil meeting of the latter part of tJie last centurk- by one Wil- 

committee, held at the Hotel Vendome son, who for many years held the office 

on the evening of Saturday, Feb. 2.*), 1SS2. of town crier, and it was from this dr- 

A feature of this meeting was a dinner cumstance that the sign of the house — 

to which prominent business men who had a bell in hand — was taken. The house 

contributed towards the expenses of the has passed tlirough bnt few hands, the 

working-fund during the time that the proprietor in 188<) being the fourth in 

project was under consideration were in- succession. Though the exigencies of a 

vited as guests. In an after-dinner speech, large daily newspaper in its immediate vi- 

Mr. John C. Paige, one of the committee cimty — the '* Hemld " — have rendered 

of thirteen, and its treasurer, proposed the Deighborhoo<l less inviting tlian of 

the organization of the new association yore, the ''Bell "is still well patronized 

or dub, *' the word * Beacon ' being by connoisseurs of malt beverages, by 
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AJUTKiuutit oontiinied 1 

is brewery for about a 3rear, beer at this place until 1854 

ras boufbt oat bj Matthiaii be began to brew lager b 

id Cbarles Roeole (fatber of 1854 be boogbt land oo tl 

■le, the prominent brewer of present brewery, comer of 

t day). After a abort contin- station streets. Roxbnrr 1 

le old tJac«, the firm remored boilt raults for the storage « 

(now Pvncbon) Street, fitting tbeiv. In 1856 be sold out 

building on an island in wbat Northampton Street to Wil 

I as ** Smith's Pond,'* a small who continned its use as 

U*r fed bT. and really a widen* Meantime Cbarles Roeasle, 

Stunv 6rook/' which still wooden brewerv on the island 

wav under the stables of the Pond." bad begun brewing 1 

n Uailroad, and other build- ISM : and Joseph Hechengei 

lyiiig the site of the former a small beer brewery on m 

the '* Roxbury Croming/' Texas Place, off Tremont S 

kont Strttet onisNes the lio«ton subsequent to 1853 be also be 

iH«e Kailnuui. The old pond lag^r beer. H. and J. Pfaff 

y a pnuuiiient place, and fur- nees in 1858, on Pyncbon * 

tr for an oUl-fashioneti saw- C«dar. RoxInut District, am 

ioh lumber was drawn from tinned with rapidly growing b 

tdiiig towns. Kramer and since. These were the pionee] 

tiuue<l making small beer breweries of Boston, whose i 

4iuary, IS48. when they shut increased until now a large ar 

brewery until the middle of try in the Roxbury District 

Ikeuiiuf, they hiret) a ytmng with their solid brick buildi 

(hhI hntx^er, juHt fnmi ()er- and raults. (Jamaica Hain 

iMMue was 0<»tt.liel> F. Hur k« paw directly by or in the ne 

he> coutinued toT»re>» taBle of the primnnal breweries in th 

uiuii, vrhitu Hurkhanit made Theiv are alsi> large breweri* 

>!' Utor ever lir««>»ed in this and Stmth I^^im. ami in the C 

;tii); the \%*H.<tt fnmi Phils- IHstriot. Ale had been manu 

l^H^iuUor, ISI)^ UiHWMle lltwtttn Uvr nuiny years, prxtbi 

rnuu«r, (ho luttor gtiiiu; into frt^m the fimt stettlemcnt of 

m; iiiul ill \%hkv>*> \\f iMirk- but the bfvwing of lager b 

>%*»g«^ >^ei^* «*ou.<iidered by lv«ok an it dties leM tlvui «15 

t(H> hi)i)i. niH^thor hn^wer shttwii a grotith that is marvi 

U \*\m» «»»•«."» I>...» » 
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matioii of New England" was formed, 
for the protection of the interests of the 
brewers, and their harmonions and united 
action on all matters of eeneral impor- 
tance ; and almost all the brewers of the 
citj are members of the organization. 
The Boston market is supplied only in 
comparatively small part by the home 
breweries. These find their largest trade 
in other sections of the country. 

Benevolent and Protective Or- 
der of ElkB. Boston lodge, No. 10; 
house Na 24 Hayward Place. A secret 
beneyolent organization, incorporated in 
1879; its membership at first confined 
chiefly to actors, but now including per- 
sons from all professions. It gives as- 
sistance to members ill or out of employ- 
ment, according to the discretion of a 
relief committee charged with this duty ; 
also $100, when needed, for the burial of 
a member. The initiation fee is $50, and 
the yearly assessment, $0. It is a na- 
tiomd organization, and has lodges in dif- 
ferent cities. The Boston lodge was or- 
ganized among the first, in 1878. As 
the theatrical element is still predomi- 
nant, the lodges located in the cities se- 
cure annual '* benefits'- at leading thea- 
tres. There is within the organization an 
** Elks' Mutual Benefit Association,'' a 
co(')peTative life insurance ' organization. 
At the death of a member, each of the 
surviving members pays $1, the amount 
being given to the heirs of the deceased. 
The house of the Boston lodge is an in- 
viting place. The exterior is of brick 
with terra-cotta trimmings. The second 
floor is leased by the Elks Club, an or- 
ganization entirely distinct from the lodge, 
but composed of its members. The rear 
room contains the cafe and lunch tables. 
The walls are hung with numerous pic- 
tures, including many portraits of actors. 
The third floor is the banquet-room, and 
it is so arranged that it can be used 
for meeting purposes. The lodge-n)om, 
which occupies the upper fltMir, is hand- 
somely furnished in cherr>' and g^en 
leather. [See Appendix C. ] 

Benevolent Fraternity of 
Chorches (The). An organization es- 
tablished and sustained by Unitarian 
ehnrohes, though not sectarian in its work, 
whose aim is to teach industry among the 
poor, to warn against indiscriminate giv- 
o^, and to make the poor self-support- 
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ing. Its field is large, and its work is 
admirably done. It was established in 
1834 by the following churches : Brattle 
Square, New North, King's ChapeL the 
Second Church, Federal Street, New 
South, Hollis Street, Purchase Street, and 
South Congregational. The same churches 
or their successors, which still exist, sus- 
tain it now. The originator of the plan 
and one of the leading spirits in organiz- 
ing the fraternity was the late Rev. Ezra 
S. Gannett, D. D., then of the Federal 
Street Church, now known as the Arling- 
ton Street Church. [See Arlington Street 
Church,] In 1839 it was incorporated. 
It supports five chapels : the Bulfinch 
Place Chapel ; the New South Free 
Church, comer of Tremont and Camden 
Streets ; the Parmenter Street Chapel, 
Parmenter Street, near Hanover ; tlie 
Morgan Chapel, comer of Shawmut Av- 
enue and Indiana Place ; and Unity 
Chapel, Washing^n Village, Dorchester 
Street, near Dorchester Avenue. There 
are regxdar Sunday worship and school 
sessions at each, and visiting at the homes 
of the poor, by ministers and assistants, 
in the diiferent districts in the city. At 
the Parmenter Street Chapel and the New 
South Free Church are sewiiic^-schools ; 
and the girls who are instructed at these 
are given the garments made. The mis- 
sion work of Morgan Chapel is under tlie 
combined patronage of the Methodist and 
Unitarian denominations. Del^ates from 
the churches sustaining the Fraternity ap- 
point monthly visiting committees to the 
chapels. The first minister-at-liu^e for 
the Fraternity was Rev. Joseph Tucker- 
man, who beg^n his work among the 
poor of Boston in 182(), and continued it 
faithfully and zealously until his death. 
The ministry has charge of four hundred 
families scattered over every ward in the 
city, Chelsea, Somerville, and Cambridge. 
[See Appendix A.] 

Benevolent Societies. See Char- 
italie and Benevolent Societies. 

Berkeley School. See Private 
Schools. 

Berkeley Street Church (Congre- 
gational Trinitarian), junction of Warren 
Avenue with Tremont, Dover, and Berke- 
ley streets. This is the successor of the 
"Pine Street Church," built in 1827, in 
which year the church was formed by 
a colony from other churches. The 
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Hanorer and North Ben- 
th End. Founded 185a 
utten« raaintaiuinf a mar- 

a Sunday-school, and a 
jiiaation. It is sustained 
Baptist Bethel Society, 
I, and composed of del- 
»tist churches in the city ; 
M* Bethel Society, found- 
le Bethel was organised 
}omer of Lewis and Com- 

The building on Hano- 
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1877, the growth of bicycling ii 
has been steady and sure ; and tl 
occupies a prominent place am 
vehicles used for pleasure, on tb 
and the fine suburban roads. ' 
scarcely a profession that is not 
sented by wheelmen. There are a 
of bicycle clubs in various parti 
city. The oldest of th^e is the 
Cluby organixed Feb. 11, 1878, by 
tlemen, and which in 188C numb 
members, 80 of whom are associa 
bers. The entire membership of 
is limited to 310. The oombinii 
active bicycling interest with so 
tures has aided largely in bring; 
its present prosperous condition, 
for its first president C. K Pratt, 
ident of the Conmion Council an 
known lawyer ; and its officers 
erally representative professio 
business men. The entrance f e 
for associate, and $5 for active i 
The dues are $10 a y^ar for i 
and $3 a quarter for active x 
Any gentleman is eligible for 
membership: but no person a 
active member unless ne is an 
wheelman in good standing, as 
sociate member of the club at 
month previous to being proposi 
member in good standii^ can 
life>member on the payment 
which exempts him from all 
assessments. The regular bnaii 
ings of the dub are held on 



Bicycling and Bicycle Cflubs — Bijou Theatre. 

addition to the above, each of the riders Fast Day, and does not close nntil the 
tip to three who covers the distance ground is covered with snow. Even this 
within an hour and a half receives a sil- does not dampen the ardor of some of the 
ver medal suitably inscribed. The club mure enthusiastic wheelmen, and riders 
uniform is dark green throughout, and are seen occasionally working their way 
consists of a parole jacket, knee-breeches, down town to their places of business 
stockings, and cap. The colors are silver through a deep snow. There is a weekly 
and green. The club house is on Boylston journal, ** The Bicycling World," devoted 
Street, at No. 87. It is well arranged, exclusively to bicycling. There is scarcely 
and invitingly furnished. A cafe is main- an athletic exhibition given in which fast 
tained for the use of the members. The and trick riding does not form a promi- 
Massachusetts Bicycle Club is second only nent feature ; and the in-door bicycle 
to the Boston Club. It has o20 mem- races during the winter seasons attract 
bers, all of whom are active. It ad- lan^ gatherings, [^ee Appendix C] 
luits no associate members. Its officers Bijou Theatre (Tne Boston), 
}uid members comprise many prominent Washington Street, just beyond the Bos- 
citizens, who are enthusiastic wheelmen, ton Theatre. It is built on the site of the 
Every candidate for membership must be Gaiety Theatre, which was formed from 
recommended by two members of the the old Melodeon, and had a successful 
club, but five black balls reject. An career of several years, beginning Oct- 15, 
admission fee of $10 is required; and 1878, and closing with the season of 1881- 
tho assessments are $3 per quarter, pay- 82. Tlie Bijou was projected by Fred, 
able in advance. An anniuu meeting is Yokes, of tlie famous Yokes family, and 
held on the first Tuesday in February, the late George II. Tyler, formerly of the 
when officers are elected ; and a general Park Theatre ; but before the completion 
meeting of the club is held on the first of the playhouse Mr. Yokes retired, and 
Tuesday of each mouth. The club as a Mr. Tyler continued alone for a while, 
whole is a member of the Lea^e of ultimately joining in the organization of 
AniftripAn WTiAolinpn, thft anmntl d"«*« to the '* Bijou Theatre Company,'* which 
wluch are paid from the treasury. The was duly incorporated in November, 1882, 
uniform is dark blue throughout. The with a capital stock of $.%(),00(), in shares 
club house, at Na 152 Newbury Street, is of $1<X) each. The incorporators were T. 
a fine Gothic structure, built in 1884. It Nelson Ilastings, Edward U. Hastings, 
is the only bicycle club house in New and George H. Tyler. In February, 188.*>, 
England built expressly for that purpose ; Mr. Tyler disiKised of his interest to the 
and stands alone both in the finish of the Ilastings brothers, who continued as pro- 
exterior and the pleasing combination of prietors. The arrangement of the audito- 
beauty and use within. On the first floor rium of tlie theatre is unique, the plan 
is a large wheel-room, niiuiing b>*u'k iK) contemplating a playhouse in which every 
feet, the whole lengfth of the building, seat commandn a fair view of the stage, 
and an adjoining place conveniently ar- with an interior attractive to the eye and 
ranged for washing wheels. On the sec- elegant in ics appointments. Tlie seating 
Olid floor is the locker-nnmi, and connect- capacity is for tKJO. Tliere are 550 seats on 
ing with it by »liding-<1oors the club the main floor, which is at a pitch of five 
parlor, which is iV) by 24 feet. On the feet, and the remainder are in the horse- 
third floor is the g\'mnasinm, the iiuiin shoe-shaped balcony, with the excejition 
1>ath-room, with shower-bath, douche, of 1({ in the boxes. Each seat is of 
and hose with sprinkler. In i:\w hose- comfortable width, — 20 inches, — with 
nient there is a bowling-alley, admirably closely woven cane bottoms set on springs, 
equipped, and with the elements of com- plush backs and arm-frames. The stage 
fort and attrai;tiven«B that form so char- is without flies or wings ; the scenery be- 
acteristio a feature of the whole club ing let down from the sides and rear, and 
house. Tliere are other bicvele clubs in each curtain or flat supplied with compeii- 
Dorchester, South Boston, I^JMt Boston, sation l)alances. The proscenium arch is 
and in the suburbs, all having an active of the horseshoe form. There are no foot- 
and n^ndly increasing membership. The lights ; but around the proscenium arch, 
reeolar bicycle season opens formally on on the stage side, is a circle of inoandes- 
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sitB facing the 
ed by Fnmois Lathrop 
) painter of the flower- 
y Church fflee TVintty 
eorg« W. Maynard, a 
lis city. lir. Lathrop's 
e two spaces above the 
he proeceninm arch, and 
higher. At the right a 
figure of heroic dimen- 
*^Study.;' Attending 
^ *' cherubic character ' * 
1 book, who reprraents 
At the left another fe- 
"esents '* Declamation/' 
it playing upon pipes to 
thestra. The design for 
rom the ** Midstunmer 
* and depicts the fairies 
'itania, and wavine gar- 
while they sing her to 
ynard*s two designs oo- 
U-spaces over the ends of 
fich consists of three ae- 
»8. ** Morning, Entrance, 
on the left, and '* Niefat, 
e'' on the right. The 
id with a raised plaster 
is called *^ Arabic inter- 
oorrespond with the gen- 
he dome, 43 feet high, is 
ith deconttions harmomz- 
of the walls, and with 
•ne of the entire theatre. 
i large three-pointed star, 
^resque design, depends. 
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ditional exits are provided for fi 
balcony to the stage exit, for ui 
emergency. There are 13 exits in 
of wmch are from the stalls. Al 
vestibule, on the Washington Stre 
cmening from the landing at the 
the entrance stairways, is the ap 
which serves as the foyer for the 
and a picture gallery as well. Ui 
stairs leading from the foyer to 
cony is a handsome tile fireplace, 
attention in the design and constn 
the buildii^ is given to ventilat 
precautions against fire. The 
dome takes ue place of the 
ceiling; and eacli alternate m 
made of open-work for the pa 
air. As a precaution against fire 
tire flooring under both stage an< 
rium is underhud with a heavy a 
cement. The stage ceiling has t 
skylights, which render it eaerv to 
nearly the whole surface. Tner 
an automatic sensitive sprinklei 
stage, an iron sprinkler-pipe an 
face of the proscenium, mm fire 
buckets in difPerent parts of th 
The main exit from tne auditori 
feet wide. On the floor above 
similar vridth. The house is desi 
light operas and dramatic perf o 
l^e season opened on Dec 11, II 
the first performance in Boston o 
and Sullivan's '' lolanthe." M 
was the first manager. For t 
winter season of 1885 the house w 
•«/l mortoovMl Kv AH. Xeueudorfl 



Black Sea — Blackstone. 

theatre was G. H. Wetherell, of the firm End must yield the palm for wickedneas 
of Bradlee & Co. to the South Cove, and to parts of East 
** Black 8ea (The)," was the name and South Boston. [See SotUh Cov€,'\ 
many jears ago applied to a court, or Part of this g^tif ying decadence is due to 
alley, running o£F North Street, towards the causes already noted, — the increase of 
the water, near Richmond Street. It trade, and the city's agency in opening 
was so called because in this court con- and lighting these dark purlieus. But 
gr^^ated most of the negro denizens of another prime cause is the decay of our 
the quarter, the general population of merchant marine, and especially the sub- 
this locality being white. Of late years stitution of steam for the old sailing ves- 
the term ** Black Sea '* has lost its spe- sels. So few sailors, comparatively, now 
cifio and taken on a more generic mean- come ashore here from long cruises, with 
ing, and has been applied without much large sums of money burning their pock- 
discrimination to the swarming and not ets out, that the harpies who naturally 
over-savory district lying about North, used to prey upon them have been driven 
Richmond, Fleet, Hanover, Prince, and elsewhere for hiok of game. 
Salem streets. But a few years ago, Blackstone (or Blaxton). The 
comparatively, these streets, particularly Rev. William Blackstone (or Blaxton, as 
North (more anciently Ann Street )£jrere sometimes spelled), a retired Episcopal 
almost wholly devoted to sailors* board- clergyman, was the first Englishman resi- 
ing-houses and to dance-halls and other dent of Boston, which, at the time he 
dens of iniquity^ Every ground-fioor, built his cottage on the side of one of its 
and many a cel&, was a bar-room and hills, was called by the Indians '* Shaw- 
dancing-noor combined; and Jack was mut,'' signifj-ing in their language **liv- 
pretty sure to part with most of his hard- iug fountains.'' It was at his sohcitation 
earned cash, and to mortgage his ad- largely that (tov. Winthrop's colony re- 
vance-monoy heavily, before he escaped moved to the peninsula from Charles- 
the fascinations of the street*' Down town, where it had first planted itself. 
North Street, every door stood invitingly "He came and acquainted the governor 
open ; sounds of revelry and music issued of an excellent spring there, withal in- 
from within; and floods of light streamed viting him and soliciting him thither.'* 
over the brightness of the bar and the Mr. Blaokstone's cottage was on the slope 
brilliant attire and meretricious charms of the present Beacon Hill, near Pinck- 
of the painted sirens along the walls, ney and West Cedar streets; east of it 
More recently, wholesale business, espe- was his garden; and the spring, which 
cially in the iron, furniture, and salt-meat was the earliest inducement that led the 
lines, has encroached upon the gaudy fathers of the town hither, was not far 
divas of North Street, and driven them from the centre of the grass-plat in the 
farther and farther down toward the water, present inclosure of Louisbnrg Square. 
At present but few of the old-fashioned About four years after the removal of the 
dance-halls exist, and the '* Black Sea " colonists t-o the peninsula, Blackstone, be- 
18 no longer the show place for visitors ing ill at ease amone his Puritan neigh- 
who wish to see the seamy side of Boston, bors, sold out all his interest in it to 
Portland, Merrimac, and Friend streets them, with the exception of six acres 
have succeeded to much of the peculiar where his house stood : and with the 
fame ; and a good deal of the wickedness money received bought some cows and 
of the ancient Ann Street and the '* Black other things, and moved farther into the 
Sea " has overflowed into *^ the Whaling wilderness, establishing a new home, 
(Ground, *' as that section was formerly which he called *' Study Hill,'* not far 
known. But now Portland Street has from Providence, R. I., on the banks of 
been widened, Merrimac Street lighted the picturesque river which is now known 
with electricity, and trade has usurped as tne Blackstone, named after him. 
almost the whole length of all these Here he died. May 26, 1675. He was 
streets. The dance-houses are few and buried on the outskirts of the village of 
far between ; not every door opens into a Lonsdale, R. I., in an open field beside a 
mm-shop, and the former denizens have brook. No monument marks his grave, 
scatterea hither and Uiither. The North He was evidently a man of some learning, 
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Boating and Boat Clubs — Boffin^ 8 Bower* 



is admirably adapted for the uses t4> 
u'hich it is put, having been specially de- 
signed for the club. Besides two large 
rooms used exclusively for the storage of 
boats, the club house contains an invit- 
ingly furnished parlor, smoking, bath, 
and meeting rooms, all on an extensive 
scale, a gymnasium, and a locker for 
every member. A balcony, extending 
the whole front of the building, com- 
mands a view of the entire Charles River 
course, so that the boats at the two mile 
tnm can be seen as they round the stake- 
boat. On the roofs seats have been pro- 
vided for 000 persons, from the letting of 
which a good revenue Ls obtained. None 
but members and guests, or visitors in- 
troduced by members, are admitt-ed to 
the club house ; but the privileges of the 
house may he extended to rvsidouts of 
Boston and vicinity as oft«n as twice a 
month. The house w^as built in 1S70. 
The ''navy,'* to which additions are con- 
stantly being made, consists of eight-oar 
barges and shells, six and four oared 
light lauw, a number of double and single 
sculls (heavy and light), a racing canoe, 
and many other boats of scarcely less ini- 
portjmce. The club uniform is navy blue 
and white ; and the ensign is of a dark 
blue field, with tht- lettere "U. B. C." 
in white. The Shawmut Romng Ciub, or- 
ganized in 1809, lias its headquarters in 
its boat house at the Dover Street bridge. 
The number of members is limited at (XX 
An entrance fee of $15 is charged, and 
there is a monthly assessment of .V) cents. 
Menil>er8hip is o\)en alike to tmiiiteurs and 
professionals, and a two thirds vote of 
meml)ers present elects. Meetings are 
held on the first Mondav of the month ; 
and once a year rac»»a are given for the 
chamjpionship of the dub, open to seniors 
and juniors. The club colors are blue 
and white. The boat house is (K) feet 
long by 30 feet wide, and two stories 
hign. The lower story is used for the 
storage of boats, and the upper for meet- 
ing and dressing rooms, and lockers, of 
which there is one for each member. 
The club has about 40 boats, consisting 
of six-oars, four-oars, pairs, and singles. 
Its practice is done in the South Bay and 
Harbor. The W'tst End Boat Club 
(headquarters on the (')i)«rles River, near 
the East Cambridge bridge) has been in 
ezistenoe for several years, and in that 
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time it has turned out some good oars- 
men. George H. Hosmer is a member of 
the club, and Hanlon and the Ward brotli- 
ers are frequently its guests. It has 25 
members, and is open to professionals as 
well as amateurs. The entrance fee is 
$5, with monthly dues of ^1. Two black 
balls reject. Its meetings are held on 
the first Monday of the month ; and re- 
gfattas are held during the season, and 
gold and edlver medals are o£Fered as 
prizes, to be competed for by members 
only. The club colors are wliite and 
blue. The Charles River course is used 
for the purpose of practice. The boat 
house floats on spiirs, and is the only one 
of its kind in New England. It is 05 
feet long, ilT) feet wide, and about 22 
feet Idgh. It has twelve dressing-rooms, 
bath-rooms, and lavatories, llie fleet of 
the club consists of two six-oared shells, 
eight or nine single-scull shells, five open 
working boats, throe paired-oared shells, 
two double-scull e<l shells, two whitehalls, 
and three four-oared working-boats. Tlio 
club-rooms are at the corner of Leverett 
and Brighton streets. The Crescent Boat 
Club was organized in 1884. Its boat 
house is on Beacon Street near the foot of 
Brighton Avenue, and is one of the hand- 
somest in the city. The foremost mem- 
ber is Daniel J. Murphy, who won the 
single scull championship in the regatta 
of the National Association in Boston, 
Aug. 12 and i:5, IKS"). It has about 100 
members. The Central Boat Club was first 
organized by the Casey brothers, two of 
whom were members of the famous C-a- 
sey-Gookin crew, in 1878. Two seasons 
after, when the iCaseys had become pro- 
fe!»ionals, it was dissolved. It was reor- 
ganized in January*, 1884, by a numl>er of 
tiie amateur boatmen of South Boston. 
Its lioat house is on Federal Street, near 
Federal Street bridge. It lias about 50 
members. There are also several other 
clubs of less importance, one being the 
Dolphin Boat Club^ situated near the foot 
of Chestnut Street; and one or two 
North End clubs, tliat disband after the 
rowing season has passed. 

Boffin's Bow^er. Rooms No. 1031 
Washington Street. Established in 1870 
by Miss Jennie (^ollins, to assist working- 
girls, and lend them a helping hand in 
time of distress, hardship, or temptation. 
It is one of the most original and useful 
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ji place of counters, having 
06 more of a finely equipped 
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low price at which the vomm 
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vertising tlieir places, and in 
curious book-buyer to the grei 
ures within. The Boston book 
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ness ; and there are many firms 
in the manufacture and pub 
every sort, educational and misc 



Boston City Hospital — Boston and Albany Station. 

harm school Id 1832, eighteen yean after; at the main window. On the opponte 
and in 18!^5, the two were united in the side of the Urge vestibule is the gentle- 
existing institution, and established on men*8 waiting-room, 35 by 38 feet ; and 
Thompson*s Island. Here the school has by its side is the news-stand, and Ann- 
an estate of 140 acres, with broad spaces strong's dining-room, a model of conren- 
of water around it, fine views of sea and ience and elegance. The second story is 
land, city and country, and a pure, free used for the company^s offices. A mez- 
air. The object of this institution, as its zanine story contains die treasurer's vault, 
name implies, is to provide relief, instruc- rooms for station-master and porters, and 
tion, and employment for indigent boys, a laundry and culinary department. The 
The care of the boys is comprehensive, third story is used by numerous clerks of 
In fact it covers almost everythii^, — their the company. The train-house opens 
lessons at the desk, their habits at the directly from the vestibule. It is 444 
table and in the dormitory, their work feet long, and 118^ feet wide. Its tracks 
and play, their labors in the field and at are numbered from 1 to inclusive, each 
the oar ; and there can be no question with capacity of from four to seven cars, 
that the boys have as safe, healthful, and On the sides of the tracks are inward and 
advantageous a home as can be found for outward baggage-rooms, and accommoda- 
them. The working of the school has tions for passengers coming and going in 
proved most satisfactory. Few institu- hacks and other vehicles. The train- 
tions can point to a larger proportion of house and the passenger-rooms are all 
intelligent and honorable graduates, lighted by electricity. The Boston and 
There are usually more than 1(X) boys in Albany succeeded the Boston and Wor- 
the school ; the average age is about cester Railroad, and now forms one con- 
!•}. tinuous line to the Hudson River, so long 

Boston City Hospital. See City desired and contemplated at tlie very be- 

U<^ital, ginning of the railroad system conceived 

Boston and Albany Station and by Boston men. The present corporation 
laine. Occupying the block bounded was chartered in 18<H), upon the consolida- 
by Kneeland, Lincoln, and Utica streets, tion of the Worcester and Western Rail- 
Idke the other modem railway stations roads, with all their branches and leased 
in the city, this is convenient in its ar- lines ; the Western road having been 
rangements for ptissengers, as well as for opened from Worcester to the Connecticut 
the prompt dispatch of trains without River eight years after the opening of the 
confusion, and its general appearance is Worcester road, and two years later to 
attractive. It was completed in Sep- the state line. The length of the main 
tember, 1881. The front is chiefly of line of the Boston and Albany is 201. (i5 
pressed brick, with heavy granite trim- miles, and double-tracked throughout ; 
mings. The entrance is through two and the total length of line owned, leased, 
large porticos on Kneeland Street. The and operated is 323.00 miles. It now 
**lmad-house,^' 1 18^ by 14() feet, contains owns and operates the Grand Jum^tion 
a vestibule 42 by 12() feet, and 42 feet Railroad, and its extensive wharves at 
high, amply lighted in the daytime by a East Boston, the completion of which did 
skylight covenng the whole inner court, not at the time realize the expectation of 
and f^ night by the electric light. On its projectors, and for some years was 
one side is the ladies* waiting-room, <^5 practically abandoned. This line has 
by 75 feet, comfortably and handsomely been connected with the main line of the 
furnished, and provided with three large Boston and All)any, and a deep-water 
fireplaces fifteen feet in height, built of connection thus secured. Ample facilities 
MoQiegor freestone, — a recc^^tiou of are afforded for unloading freight steam- 
the SBsthetic tendencies of the times, ers, and moving laige numbers of immi- 
There are ample toilet-rooms also con- grants in a speedy and comfortable man- 
nected with the ladies^ room; and the ner; avoiding the confusion and danger 
ticket-offioe has a window opening into of a passage through the city, and pro- 
it, with a counter at which ladies can buy tecting them from sharpers. The Boston 
tickets without inconvenience or suffering and Albany also owns and operates a sub- 
the jostling o^ Une crowd always pressing stantial grain-elevator at East Boston, 
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and Fitchborg Station 
Cauaeway Street, comer of 
eet. This is a masmve strac- 
reased granite, 'with four tow- 
each end. It was built in 
ears after the completion of 
e terminus of which had pre- 
i in Charlestown. In a great 

Sper part of the buildingf the 
concerts (managed by 
are given, in October, 1850, 
ng audiences; 4,000 people 
dmittance to each concert, 
more besieged the entrances, 
»t in. Jenny Lind received 
ach concert, and the profits 
I were immense. The station 
iged. In place of the old 
oes of the raOroad officials, 
uv Railroad Company was 
Maich 18, 1842. The road 
For travel, first to Waltham, 
1843; next to Concord, 
1844 ; and to Fitchburg on 
15. It now operates a con- 
othe Hoosao Tunnel. The 
Massachusetts road, a part 
t line, extending from Fltch- 
nfield, is operated by the 
ider a lease for 099 years, 
n. 1, 1874; and the Troy 
1, from Greenfield to North 
»rated by it under contract 
», for a term of seven vears, 
1880, the State paying the 
ilroad Comoanv the anHi^l 



road owned, leased, and ope 
Fitohburg is 189 miles. [See 
Boston and Lowell am 
Station and Line. The 
station of these practically v 
on Causeway Street, is built i 
erousplan, to aoconmiodate 
steadily increasing traffic, tb 
ing extensive connections, a 
terminus of one of the great 
The building is 700 feet Ions 
front on Causeway Street of 
The head-house is imposing 
terior and interior. In the 
lofty hall, of generous propo] 
ble paved, and finished in hard 
of this open the various wai 
the baggage-room, bundle-roo 
taurant, barber-shop, and ti 
The ladies^ waiting-room is lar| 
furnished, and extends along 
entire front of the building, 
stories are occupied by the buai 
of the several officials of the . 
headquarters in this city, 
house is broad, spacious, and 
its great arch has a clear span c 
It has six tracks, and room f c 
the need is manifested. The 
built of face-brick, with trin 
Nova Scotia freestone. It is f 
two massive towers, the wei 
being much taller than the oi' 
outward appearance of the stn 
its coovemence were greatly in 
1878, by the addition of two 
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Boston and Maine Stations and Lines. 



Vermont, and the Grand Trunk, and 
forming a continuous line to Montreal and 
other parts of Canada and the West. In 
1857 the Boston and Lowell formed a 
comhination with the Nashua and Lowell 
for the joint operation of the main i-oads 
and their branches. On tliis basis the 
length of line directly operated by the 
company was l'*\^\ miles. At tlie close of 
1878 this combination came to an end. 
For a while the two roads were operated 
independently ; but in October, 1S8(), the 
Nashua road was leased by the Lowell 
for 90 years; and in \>^2 the Boston and 
Lowell and the (Uncord roads were prac- 
tically united. The combined roads nave 
a terminus at tide-water on the Mystic 
River. The Boston and Lowell also 
operates the Massachusetts (Antral. [See 
hailroads; also Terminal Facilities.] 

Boston and Maine Stations and 
Iiines. Passenger station of Western 
Division, Haymarket Square fit the foot 
of Washington Street; station of East- 
ern Division, Causeway Street, next to 
that of the Boston and Lowell. The 
Western Division of this roa<l is the old 
Boston and Maine and its connections, 
and the Eastern Division is the old Ejist- 
em Railroad and its connections. In 188i^ 
the Eastern was letised to the Boston and 
Maine, under an agreement entered into 
on Dec. 22 that year, but dating from 
the first of October preceding, to run for 
54 years. [See '' Poor's Manual of liail- 
roads " for 1855, for t^nns of jigreenient. ] 
The passenger station of the Western Di- 
vision is an old-style building, plain and 
unpretentious; but it is roomy, conven- 
ient, and comfortable, and answers the 
purpose of the road and its patrons. In 
late years it has been extended, and its 
interior rearranged to good advantage. 
Tlie waiting-rooms open from the long 
platform by the side of the tracks ; and 
on the floor above are the offices of the 
railway officials. The Westom Division, 
or old Boston and Maine Railroad, was 
formed by the consolidation of the Bos- 
ton and Portland Railroad, chartered in 
Massachusetts in 18^)8; the Boston and 
Maine, chartered in New Hampshire in 
1885; and the Maine, New Hampsliire, 
and Massachusetts, chartered in Maine in 
1836. This consolidation was effected 
Jmi. 1, 1842; and was opened to the 
jnnctiQn with the Portland, Saco, and 
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Portsmouth, at South Berwick, Me., in 
184^3. The latter road up to 1871 was 
leased to and operated by the Boston and 
Maine and the Eastern roads jointly, but 
in 1873 the Boston and Maine was opened 
direct to Portland. The main line from 
Boston to Portlaiul Ls 1 15 miles long; and 
in addition 83 miles of branches and 
leased lines are operated. Tlie main line 
passes through a thickly settled portion 
of New Ei^rland, including 42 cities, 
towns, and villages, many of them de- 
voted to manufacturing interests. The 
road does a large White Mountain busi- 
ness in summer, by its connections at 
Lake Wiimepesaukee and Portland. The 
psfcssenger station of the Eastern Divis- 
ion is a brick building with a central 
tower, upon which is a clock which can 
be seen from several approaches. The 
interior of the building, though some- 
what crowded, is well arranged for tlio 
prompt dispatch of trains. The waiting- 
rooms are at the front, and the train- 
house at the rear. The station was built 
in 1S(W replacing a former one destroyed 
by fire. The main line of the Eastern 
Division, or old Eastern Railroad, runs 
from Boston to Portland, and from Con- 
way Junction to North Conway, N. H., 
coimecting there witli the Poi>tland and 
Ogdensburg Railroiul ruiming through 
the heart of the Wiite Mountains. The 
main line is ISO miles in all, and its 
branches cover 102 miles, llu' length of 
the line in Massachusetts is 120.71) 
miles; in New Hampshire 107.<W; and 
in Maine 5^i.55. It is closely connected 
with the Maine ('enti'al system in Mnine, 
and thiLs controls traffic with the Mari- 
time Provinces. The main line in Mjissa- 
cluisetts passes along the Nt)rth Shore, 
and, with its branches, touches the mcwt 
notewoi*thy of the summer resort^s of that 
region. The Gloucester Bnuich, from Bev- 
(*rly, thrtuigh Beverly Farms, Manches- 
ler-by-the-Sea, Mjignolia, and Gloucester 
to Rockport, is one of the best bninches 
of the Division, and does an immense 
sunnner business. The E;istiTn Railroad 
Company was charteri*d April 14. hS^H, 
to buihl a road from Knst Boston to the 
New Hani]>shire line. This was com- 
pleted on Nov. *.>, 1840. Later it was ex- 
tended, and other lines ju'qniretl. For 
many years the Company enjoyed great 
prosperity, but from 1873 to 1876 it 
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I British soldiers embarked but they have trodden down 
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a love of liberty with the air they 
breatht^ — You may go^ my brave boys ; 
and be aosiired, if my troops trouble you 
aufain, they shall be punished/ " [From 
Hig]nnaon'8 ** Younf Folks* History of 
the Unite 4 States.''] So much for the 
story. The cold facts, as discovered by a 
closer examination of the history of those 
days, are as follows : ^* The coast was not 
on the Common ; it was not destroyed by 
the British soldiers ; the boys did not call 
on Oen. Gage at the Province House ; and 
he did not know of the matter until told 
of it, after all was over, by the officer on 
whom they did call. Rev. Dr. Hale, who, 
at the dinner of the Latin School Associa- 
tion in 1877, first pointed out the inaccu- 
racy of the picture, told the story as it 
had been told to him thirty years before 
by one of the boys. The coast was from 
near the comer of Beacon and Somerset 
streets, down the hill to the foot of School 
Street. The boys of the Latin School 
used to bring their sleds to school, and 
after school coast down the street. In a 
house opposite the school, near the pres- 
ent site of the City Hall, lived the British 
general, Haldimand, the colonel of Gage's 
own regiment. His servant spread ashes 
on the coast ; and the boys of the Latin 
School appointed a committee from the 
first class to see the general, and complain 
of the servant. He received them kindly ; 
said he had trouble enough with the Bos- 
ton men, and would not have any with the 
boys, and sent a servant out to brush off 
the coast. Afterwards he mentioned the 
visit to Gen. Gage ; who made in reply a 
remark sufficiency resembling that which 
he is reported to have made to the boys, 
to render it possible that it was the foun- 
dation of the common tale.'* [From the 
'^ Latin School Register,'' and now ac- 
cepted as the correct version.] 

SOBton Canoe Club. See Canoe 
Club, The Boston, 

Boston Chamber of Commerce. 
See Chamber of Commerce.^ The Boston. 

Boston Chess Club. See Chess 
Club, The Boston, 

Boston Children's Aid Society. 
Incorporated 18G5. Apply to general 
agent, Rufus R. Cook, No. 36 Woodbine 
street, Roxbury. Rescues vagrant, des- 
titute, and exposed children of tender age 
from moral ruin; cares for them at its 
"Home ioT Boys at Pine Farm," West 



Newton ; and good homes in private fam- 
ilies are eventuaUy found for them. At 
the farm there are generally about 25 
boys, from ten to thirteen years of age. 
The average period of time which the 
boys remain at Pine Farm is about a year 
and a half. During this time they at- 
tend the School, where they are taught 
the common branches, work on the farm, 
and receive instruction in the use of car- 
penter's tools, and a few of them work in 
the printing-office in the school -house 
building at the Farm. Girls are placed 
in private homes ; and, when necessary, 
bcMU^ is paid for them from the Shaw 
Fund for Girls. The general agent gives 
bail in city courts for boys who are most 
in need, and who he thinks will be most 
benefited by the reformatory influences of 
the Farm, or can be improved, under su- 
pervision, in their own homes. He has 
an assistant, a woman, who visits children 
in the city jail daily, loans them books, 
and acquaints herself with their history, 
homes, and families. She also visits chU- 
dren at their homes, after their discharge 
from jail. Visitors at the Farm are al- 
ways welcome. 

Boston Children's Friend Soci- 
ety. Home at No. 48 Rutland Street. 
Established 1833; incorporated ISiU, 
Provides for the support of indigent 
children who are either fully surrendered 
to it, or received as temporary boarders. 
Common-school branches are taught them, 
and tlie girls are taught to sew. Some of 
the children are adopted ; others are in- 
dentured, when about the age of 14, in 
proper families, but remain under the 
guardianship of the society until they at- 
tain majority ; and others remain in the 
institution until they are 18. Boys over 
7 years old are not retained. For a while 
the society maintained a summer home 
at Milton, bat tliis was at length given 
up, and instead, during the summer 
months, a few of the children are sent to 
board or visit a week or two in tlie coun- 
try, and various excursions away from 
the city are arranged. Tlie society origi- 
nated in the personal labors of a Mrs. 
Bums, a woman of moderate means, who 
for a long time received, in her own mod- 
est home at the Nortli End, a number of 
poor children, and cared for them. 

Boston (formerly Banks) Club. 
See PolUical Clubs. 
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except meoicai aegretsii. Msavimxu^ 

buildingB and groands is mony of Mr. Louis C. EIsoil, in h 

out $200,000. The col- rate article on *' Musical Bostoi 

long and thorough, and lished in the summer of 1882 in 

occupy a prominent place and the Drama,'' that Mr. Eichi 

m of proteasors numbers formed more artists than any \\t 

i other instructors. The the country, and that many of h 

dton, S. J., was long its are among the beet of America^ 

Rev. Jeremiah O'Connor, and orchestral performers. Tl 

him in 1881, when Father school of the conservatory is ku 

the charge of a college among the pupils are many la 

D. C. The students have young g^irls, who are coming to s 

The ^'Sodality of the violin as an accomplishment a 

kceptiou,'' under the pat- necessary to a '^ finished " music 

Stanislaus Kostka, is in- don as tiie piano. Chamber coi 

jis to incite the students at intervals provided for the I 

', ** and especially to de- the pupils of tiie conservatory. 
»8sed Virgin." 'Die^'So- Boston Deaf Mute E 

loly Angels" has for its Headquarters, Boylston Hall, 

$ring of piety among the Market Building. Established 

ts. The " Society of St Gives pecuniary relief to the • 

es the music at the daily and needy deaf mutes ; thougl 

i its aid when needed at mary objects are to furnish reL' 

ther of the coll^^ or of struction, and promote the soci; 

the Immaculate Concep- tellectual interests of these unfa 
also a debating society, Boston Dispensary. Sef 

(ton College Battalion." saries. 
holds a leading position Boston Female Asylo: 

its class. 1008 Washington Street. £i 

nservatory of Music. 1800 ; incorporated 1803. Rec 

At Street. Established in titute giris between three and 

( been one of the most sue- erence being g^ven to orphan 

systematically conducted otiiers are sometimes admitted 

schools of the country, them common-school branchefl 

I Julius Eichberg, one of and domestic service ; places 

ik of musicians, who, be- families by indenture until 1 

» this country, was a pupil being always retained during 



Boston Fish Bureau — Boston Memorial Association. 

nuuiagen. Public admitted ThuisdAys. time, and in 1770 was destroyed by the 

[See Asylums and Homes.] British ships as they passed out of the 

Boston FiBh Bureau. See Fish harbor after the evacuation of the town. 

Bureau, The present lighthouse was erected in 

Boston Flower and Fruit Mis- 1783. It is of stone, and is 1)8 feet above 

sions. See Flower and Fruit Missions. the sea level. It has since been several 

Boston Fruit and Produce Ez- times enlarged and refitted. The tower 

change. See Fruit and Produce Ex- can be seen a great distance even by day. 

change, A heavy fog-horn is also placed here to 

Boston TT<gMan<^w- See lioxburjf warn approaching vessels in the fc 



District, weather which often prevails. [See liar- 

Boston Home for Incurables, bor. The Boston.] 

See Home for Incurables, The Boston. Boston Lying-in Hospital. See 

Boston Industrial Temporary Lying-in Hospital, Boston. 
Home. No. 17 Davis Street, comer of Boston Marine Society. No. 13 
Harrison Avenue. Established 1874; Merchants' Exchange Building. Estab- 
incorporated 1877. Affords temporary lished in 1742 ; incorporated 1754. For 
lodging, and furnishes food to worthy the benefit of present or past masters of 
and destitute persons of both sexes, who vessels, and their families. Relieves un- 
are willing to work and comply with the fortunate and aged members of at least 
rules of uie institution. Kindling wood two years* standing ; and, on the decease 
is prepared, sold, and delivered; coal of a member, his widow (so long as she 
sold by die basket or ton; laundry work, remains so), his minor children, and, in 
machine stitching, and plain sewing done ; extreme cases, older children. Should a 
male and female help supplied for work member die within two years after join- 
outside the Home by the day or hour, ing, leaving a destitute widow or chil- 
and permanent situations sometimes filled, dren, whatever moneys he has paid in 
Entertainments are furnished for the in- may be remitted to them, and they have 
mates ; and they are encouraged to habits no further claim on the society. Funeral 
of industry, frug^ty, and temperance, expenses of a member, to the amount of 
Tickets sold to the public, 8 for i^l, to be ^>0, are paid when needed, and trustees 
given to those soliciting. alms; each en- have the power to grant relief not ex- 
titles the bearer to meals and lodgings in ceeding !K>0 in any one case. Entrance 
payment for work. About 20,000 persons fee, $25 ; entrance fee for honorary mem- 
are annually helped, at an expenditure of bers, $50 ; annual assessments, $^^ ; life- 
about S8,000. members, $10 to $45. 

Boston Library (The). No. 18 Boston Masonic Mutual Benefit 

BoyI;iQ^ Place, in the rooms of the Bos- Association. No. 30 Masonic Temple, 

ton Liu^t&Sk: Society. A proprietary li- Tremont Street, comer of Boylston. In- 

brary, one of the oldest in the city. It corporated 1879. GKves as many dollars 

has about 25,lH.K) volumes. It was incor- as there are members to the family of a 

porated as early as 1704. Tlie society deceased member, or to a person spe- 

owns property valued at $.*W,812.75; of cially assigned by him. Admission fee 

which $21,500 is in real est^ite, and the for master mason under 50, in good 

remainder stocks and bonds. The li- Htaiidiiig and health, ^ or more accord- 

brary is a very valuable one, and of prac- ing to age. £^h member af»essed $1.10 

tical service to those who enjoy its use. whenever a death occurs. 

Boston Light, called the '* Outer Boston Massacre. See Massacre, 

Light," stands at tlie entrance of Boston The Boston. 

Harbor, on the Little Brewster ((ir Bea- Boston Medical and Surgical 

con Island), one of the group of rocky JoumaL See Medical and SurgiccU 

islands named after the family of Wil- Journal, The Boston, 

liam Brewster, the ruling elder of the Boston Memorial Association 

First Church of New Plymouth. It is a (The). Incorporated 1880. An organi- 

second class revolviiur whit4) light, visible zation empowered to receive in trust be- 

10 miles at sea. The light was first es- quests imd legacies for the improvement 

tabliahed in 171 5, improved from time to and beautifying of the city, and for per- 
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ns; while $50 is the fee first appearance May 10, 1852, 

)r. The first president, since been connected with the stc 

1880, was Alexander H. pany. Miss Annie Clarke, long i 

r of the Commonwealth ; ing lady, whose reputation is s 

eded in 1882 by Martin fixed widi Boston audiences, be 

le officers of the associa- career on this stage in 1861 ; and 

t the annual meeting in Barron, long the leading man, first 

e administration of its a member of the company in 18( 

in their hands. Among first stage -manager was W. H 

this association are many After 16 years^ service, he was gi 

irho hare the interests of by £. F. Keach as general mana 

[See Appendix A.] had for many years been the leac 

hodiflt Book Deposi- of the company. Bir. Keach 

hodist Book Depositorii, from 1859 until his death, Jan. £ 

when the sole management was 

hodiflt Social Union, by R. M. Field, who has since c 

dot Union, The Boston, the theatre with signal success ai 

Bionary and Church, tional ability. The Museum is < 

moiety, etc. See Mis- Moses KimbaU, who established i 

trch-Extension Society of It is a four-story building, prei 

iiscopcd Churck, The Bos- handsome granite front, omamei 

three rows of large gas-jets wi 

naeiun. On Tremont globes, which, when ^ghted at i 

Court and School Streets, mirably advertise the playhouse. 

te existing theatres in the ers 20,000 square feet of land, < 

r dating back to 1841. from Tremont Street through 

nseum occupied the spot Square, upon which there i**y|f^ 

ticultural Building now Bulings was the architect. ' 'th 

i opened in June, 1841. rium has been reconstructed fo 

»d ^' The Boston Museum —in 1868, 1872, 1876, and 18 

line Arts ; '' and the per- last was a most extensive recon 

h were subordinate to the the interior being practically re 

uriosities and paintings, is now one of the most elegant t^ 

it musical entertainments, the city in anpearance, decora 

ing the celebrated Boston furnishings, ^very modem imc 

kte Adelaide Phillips, be- which has proved efficient ana 

— 4.^ 4.u« »4.»n.A in ^nvATiilA orAniM hjifi been introduced, an 



Boston Museum — Boston North End Diet Kitchen. 

orifices, so as to prevent any perceptible sight-seers. In the highest gallery was 
currents of air being felt by the audience, tlie famous collection of wax figures, 
The vitiated air is removed from the single and in groups, wliich used 
building by means of an exhaust-fan, op- to strike terror to the hearts of the 
erated by a powerful gas-engine, through younger spectators, and were realistic to 
10 galvanized iron pipes, 2 feet in diam- the highest degree. For years the *' Fee- 
eter, 8 of them leading from under the jee Mermaid,'' alluded to by P. T. Bar- 
balconies, and 8 from the colonnade under num in his Autobiography, was here ex- 
the main ceiling of the auditorium. The hibited, and thousands of other curious 
ceiling over the second balcony also has things. Tlie collection of |>aintiiigs, which 
5 ventilating registers, each 3 feet in di- is still maintained, with many of tlie 
ameter ; and there is a ventilating dome most valuable curiosities, includes Sidly*8 
over the second balcony staircase, S feet '* Wasliington crossing the Delaware,'* 
in diameter. The ventilating apparatus and portraits by Copley, Stuart, West, 
IS designed to supply 50,()()() cubic feet of and other painters of earlier days. A 
fresh air per minute to the 1,5<K) persons noteworthy theatrical event was the cele- 
whom the auditorium seats ; the whole bration at the I^Iuseum on Sattirday, Oct. 
system making a complete cliange in the 28, 18K2, of the 7i)th year of Mr. Warren, 
air of the house every four minutes, fiy the veteran comedian, and the 50th anni- 
the latest arrangement of the house, there versary of his entrance upon the stage. 
are orchestra and proscenium chairs, a There were two performances, one in the 
parquet circle, a double balcony, and six afternoon, and the otiier in tlie evening, 
private boxes. The stage is ample ; and attended by the finest of Boston audi- 
the conveniences behind the scenes, in- ences. A feature of the event was 
oludii^ the actors' and actresses' dressing- the public exhibition of a portrait of Mr. 
rooms, are complete. The theatre is built Warren by Frederick P. Vinton, ordered 
with great care ; and the exits and en- by a number of tlie admirers of the actor, 
trances are spacious and convenient, so to be ultimately placed in tlie Museum of 
that the safety of the audience is assured Fine Arts. Mr. Warren also received 
as well as their comfort and enjoN-ment. many gifts, and a "^ loringcup'' from 
All the partitions are fire-proof ; a heavy several of his professional friends. An- 
iron fire-proof curtain separates the stage other notable event in the history of the 
from the auditorium ; and the entire pro- Boston Museum was the two Saturday 
scenium wall is built of fire-proof blocks, performances given April 25, 1885, in 
The finish of the interior is elegant and iionor of Mrs. Vincent's fifty years' ser- 
tastefnl ; and the decoration of the ceil- vice on the stage. On botli (X!casions the 
ing and of the curtain-opening and pro- house was packed from pit to dome by 
Bcenium-arch is especially noticeable for an audience of exceptional refinement and 
its design and execution. This work Is by distinction. It was a gratifying and de- 
a Boston artist, I. M. Gaugeiigigl. For serving culmination to a life full of ear- 
years the Museum proper, with its curios- nest and honest endeavor. Miss (."^larke 
ities, was the leading attraction, and the formally retired as leading lady March 
theatre was called the " lecture-room ; " 27, 1S8<J. [See Drama in Boston.^ 
and long after its establishment and rec- Boston Natural Hiatory Soci- 
ognition as one of the leading playhouses ety. See Natural History Society. 
of the city, it was patronized by many Boston Neck. See XecJc^ Boston. 
people who were not in the habit of at- Boston North End Diet Kitchen, 
tending theatres or theatrical perform- No. 84 Lyiide Street. Established 1874. 
ances generally. The noble hall through Gives nourishing food daily to applicants 
which the visitx)r now entering by the bringing orders from dispensary physi- 
southem entrance, nearest to School cians, and sells diets at cost to those able 
Street, passes on his way to tlie audito- to pnrchjise them. From 40,(KK) to 5(),- 
rinm, was long known as the '* Grand (HM) diets given out annually. Ojx^ra- 
Hall of Cabinets; " and its stjituary, tions limited to the district bounded by 
paintings, and glass cases of curiosities the water. (Vntral AMiarf, Milk, Wash- 
irom all parts of the world, used to be ington. Winter, Treniont, Boylst/)n, and 
the wonder and delight of throngs of Arlington streets, Commonwealth Av- 
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> teaching sewing; a nursery Town House or Exchange [ 

garten school for children of CHd State House] , a fine piece 

i^ women, reoeiring children containing beside the walk f 

or permanently, the mothers, chants, the council chamber, i 

if work or ill, pa3ring a small Commons, and waother spacic 

bem ; a reading-room for un- the sessions of the Court o 

men, open diuly; and the This description of tbe piei 

e home for fallen women, and until a laige part of the doc 

•me for children, on Bourne over 25 years ago, and the pi 

»st Hills, where laundry work, Street block of granite bu 

dening, and domestic service built in the place where shi] 

[See Industrial Schools,] lay. [See Wharves,] 
Orchestral Club (The). Boston Pilots' Relief 

>ctober, 1884. A club on the tion. No. 41 Lewis Wharf 

le London orchestras, — the rated in 1866, to help destitui 

beur Orchestral and others, — and their families. The m* 

pose of giving amateur and acting pilots of this port. Th 

students the opportunity of fee is $25, and there is a quar 

icerted works with full or- ment of $1. Help is exten 

consists of active and associ- discretion of a committee of 

)rs comprising both ladies and a condition is, that the recipiei 

The number of active mem- temperate, 
ed at 100, and of associate at Boston Police Relief 

ers of both classes are elected tion. Headquarters, Charit} 

itive committee, composed of Chardon Street. Establishec 

it, vice-president, secretary, incorporated 1876. During si 

id the four directors, and this member, $1 a day is paid for n 

has general control of the consecutive days, begfinning 

umual subscription for active fourth day of sickness ; $1,0 

fixed at $12 for amateurs death of a member (provided li 

rofessionals, and that for as- connected with the associatio 

bers at $12. The latter are force at least five years, unl< 

iree tickets for each of the been retired after slighter sen 

ts gpiven each season by the sequence of injuries received 

tsical committee of five, ap- charge of duty), to such person 

he executive committee, se- as he designates previous to 
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Boston, Revere BeacHj and Lynn Mailroad. 

ouglily organized. About 150 are aided those who are found or belieyed to be do- 
annually. fSee Police Service. ] Aerving, and in actual need ; orders for 
Boston jPort and Seamen's Aid such goods are also given by the sectional 
Society. Headquarters, Mariners* visitors at the homes of the poor ; rent is 
House, No. 11 North Square. Iiicorpo- paid when payment is necessary to save a 
rated in 1867. Aims to improve the gen- family from being ejected ; transporta- 
eral condition of seamen and their fam- tiou is sometimes paid by the general 
ilieS) aid the deserving poor among them, agent ; laborers are furnished with em- 
promote the education of the children of ployment at the Provident Wood Yard on 
sailors, and relieve the sick and disabled. Broadway extension bridge, South Bos- 
It also helps needy sailors, giving them ton, from which the wood prepared for 
board and clothing, assists Uiem to voy- kindlings and firewood is sold ; sewing is 
ages ; maintains the Mariners* House as given to women, in special cases desig- 
a free home to tlie shipwrecked and dis- nated by private individuals who f nmisii 
tressed [see Mariners^ House] ; and pays the money, and the clothing made by 
the salaries of a missionary and assist- them is distributed tlirough the associa- 
ants, who have full power to do such tion. The association gives seasonable 
work as seems best to them. In the au- advice ; seeks to promote frequent inter- 
tumn of 1SS4 a mariners' church organi- course with the poor, to suppress street 
zation was formed by its missionary, in beggary, and to g^ive every assistance to 
Shiet Hall, No. 2S7 Hanover Street, and tliose who try to help themselves. It 
the World's Tabernacle established. aids about 5,(X)() families annually, ex- 
Boston Port Bill. See Port Bill. pending about $2(),(XX). An annual pay- 
Boston Post-Offioe Mutual Re- ment of $1 or more constitutes member- 
lief Association. Headquarters, Post- ship. [See Appendix A.] 
ofBce. Incorporated in 1878. Aids mem- Boston Press Rifle Association, 
bers in case of sickness, accident, or See liijie and Gun Clubs. 
other temporary disability necessitating Boston Public Latin School, 
absence from duty beyond iM) days, by See Latin ScJiool. 

paying each one so afilicted $2 per week, Boston Public Latin School for 

not exceeding ten weeks in any one sick- Oirls. See Latin School /or Girls. 

ness, etc., and 2() weeks in any one year. Boston Public Schools. See Pub- 

A death benefit of ^2 from each member lie Schools. 

is paid to the heirs of a deceased member. Boston, Revere Beach, and Lynn 

Employees of the post-office only are Railroad. A breezy little road, narrow 

eligible to membership. The admission gaug^, running from East Boston to 

fee ia $1 ; assessments 25c. per montli, I Aim, along the crest of Revere Beach, 

and ^'2 at the death of any member. A It is connected with the city proper by a 

committee of visitation investigates cases ferry starting from Atlantic Avenue, at 

for relief. the foot of High Street The magnificent 

Boston Provident Association, beach, more familiarly known to old cit- 

Central office. Charity Building, Chardon izeiis ns Chelsea Beach, is dotted at short 

Street. Established in 1851 ; incorpo- intervals with hotels, several of which 

rated in 1S54. Ebctends temporary aid of have gained such reputation that, during 

various kinds to the deserving poor all the simimcr season, thousands are at- 

over the city proper, and South and East tracted to them daily. The chief of 

Boston, through a general agent and sec- these are at the ^' Point of Pines," and 

tional visitors. It also performs some are of modem build, c^culated to a£Pord 

such work as is undertaken by the Asso- entertainment for guests in great imm- 

ciated Charities [see Associated Chari- beis, on the sc^e of the great sunmier 

ties]^ in seeking to direct the unfortunate resort for transient excursionists at Nan- 

and dependent directly to the societies tasket Beach. Trains run hourly on tlie 

and charitable organizations, to meet sx>e- Revere Beach Road ; and the cjirs are at- 

cial wants, and afford specific relief. Or- tractive and comfortable, especially the 

ders for food, fuel, shoes, clothing, bed- summer so-called ** obfiervation cars.** 

ding, and furniture are given at the general Tlie three feet gauge is admirably adapt- 

offioe, at the Charitable Building, to ed for the purposes of the road. Ijie 
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Boston Scientific Society — Boston Theatre. 

BoHtoiif Wintkrop, and Point Sluriej anditorium, 00 feet in diameter and 54 in 

ruad connects witli the main line at Win- height, decorated tastefully in quiet col- 

throp Junction, and runs thence to the ors, has seats for 8,000 persons. There 

watering^lace of Ocean Spray, in the are three laige balconies, known respeo- 

town of Winthrop. tively as the dress-circle, the family-cir- 

Boston Soientifio Society. See de, and the gallery; and proscenium 

Scientific Society, The Boston. boxes on either side of the stage. The 

Boston Seamen's Friend Sooi- stage is unusually laige, and is fitted and 

ety. See American and Boston Seamen's furnished with every modem appliance 

Friend Society. for the production of spectacular plays, 

Boston Sewing Circle. Charity and scenic effects on a large scale. It is 

Building, Chardon Street. Incoiporated 07 feet deep from tlie curtain, and 85 

18(U. An Association to furnish cut-out from the extreme front, or tlie foot-lights ; 

garments to private individuals and socle- and the height to the fly-floor is 66 feet, 

ties, by whom they are given to the poor The curtain opening is about 48 feet in 

women in tlieir neighborhoods and dis- width by 4 1 in height. The walls sepa- 

tricts to make, the ladies themselves pay- rating tlie stage from the auditorium are 

iiig for the sewing. Tlie clothing is dis- brick, and the curtain opening has a 

tributed among we ladies who cut for the safety screen of iron network, the ma- 

cin>Ie. About 10,000 garments are out chinery for operating it being so arranged 

out and distributed annually. that it can be worked from either side of 

Boston Society of' Civil En- the curtain-wall. Over the stage is a 

gineers. See Civil Engineers, Boston So- clock with movable dials. Below tlie 

dety of. stage tliere is a depth of about 80 feet. 

Boston Society of Decorative From the parquet lobby are convenient 

Art. See Decorative Art, Boston Society rooms, including tlie '* grand promenade 

of. saloon,'* an apartment 4(1 by 26 feet in 

Boston Stone. Going out of Ilan- dimensions, and 2($ feet high, for the use 

over Street into Marshall Street, one may of the audiences between the acts. It is 

observe, near the ground, a round stone seldom used nowadays, though its doors 

about two feet in diameter, embe<lded in always stand invitingly open. The stair- 

the wall, and on the stone which supports way leading to the dress-circle lobby is 

it tlie inscription, ** Boston Stone, 1787.** of solid oak, and separates, on a broad 

This curious object, now an old land- landing, into two branches, each U feet 

mark, was originally a paint mill, and in width. It is a nMiinrkubly graceful 

was imported from England in 1700. It piece of workmansliip, and a<lds greatly 

is hollow, and of conical form. For some to the general effect of this part of the 

time after more modem machines had hu- building. There is a rear entrance to the 

persedetl it as a punt mill, the stone was theatre on Mason Street, which is used 

usod as a starting point for surveyors, mostly by patrons coming to and learing 

Its name was probably suggested by the the Uieatre in carriages. (hi Mason 

famous ** London Stone." Street is also the stage door. The large 

Boston Tea Party. See ** Tea green-room is on a level with the stage. 

Party. ^^ Adjoining it, and on the floor above, on 

Boston Theatre. Washington, near either side of the stage, are '"star" and 
West Street. One of the largest and other dressing-rooms, the maiuiger's. and 
finest theatres in the country. Unlike property-rooms ; and the stage wardrobe- 
great theatres abroad, it has no showy ex- room and property store-room are on an 
terior, l)eing buried from sight beliind upper floor. Below the stage is the usual 
the shops on the street, and api>roacliod apartment for the orchestra, dressiiig- 
by a long bix>ad passageway from tlie rooms for supernumeraries, and a great 
Washington Street opening. Within, it variety of stage and other machinery, 
is grand in its proportions and appoint- £. C. Cabot was tlie architect of the build- 
ments. The lobbies are spacious, the ing. The ** Boston" was built during the 
staircases broad and elegant, and every year 1854 by a stock company. It opened 
convenience for the comfort of the audi- on the 11th of September of that year, 
ence is abundantly supplied. The shapely under the management of the late Thomas 

CO 



Boston Title Company — Boston University. 

Barry. Wyzeman Marahall saooeeded with a memorandum of iDcambranoes and 
Mr. Barry as manager; and for some time other infoimation required by oonvey- 
the management was in the hands of Ju- ancers in the examination of tides. The 
nius Brutus Booth. In time the owner- starting-point in the enterprise was the 
ship of the theatre passed out of the preparation of plans of all the estates in 
hands of the company establishing it, and the city, so arranged in blocks that the 
was largely acquired bv Messrs. Benjamin history of any one of them can be traced 
W. Thayer and Orlando Tompkins. Af- readily from a sufficienUy remote time to 
ter the death of Mr. Thayer, Mr. Tomp- its present ownership, so as to leave no 
kins associated with himself Mr. Noble question as to the person in whom the 
H. Hill, who had been a leading stock- title rests. A single estate is subjected 
holder. On the death of Mr. Tomp- to the examination of seven different per- 
kins the theatre came into the hands of sons before it is finally recorded in the 
Messrs. Hill and Eugene Tompkins, son books ; and the system of checks is such 
of the late leading proprietor, Mr. Tomp- that any inaccuracy must be discovered, 
kins acting as general manager. Mr. The company is responsible for any defect 
Hill died in January, 1880, and Mr. Tomp- in a title taken from its books, and g^uar- 
kins succeeded to the sole direction of anties to indemnify the purchaser to the 
the property. The most famous actors extent of the valuation which was placed 
and singers of tlie last 25 or •^ years on the property at the time the fee for 
have appeared on the Boston stage. It the examination and the record was paid ; 
is a favorite tlieatre with *^ stars,'' and the rates charged beiiig g^raduated ac- 
can always furnish a sattsfaotory support- cording to valuation. The late Dwight 
ing company of its own. Some of the Foster was president of the company 
most elaborate spectacular plays have during the first few years of its existence, 
been presented here, witli superior stage Col. Arnold A. Rand is its manager, 
effects ; and it is admirably equipped for The guaranty, or insurance feature of the 
the grand opera, one or more seasons of enterprise, has been organized under the 
which is g^ven each year by the great provisions of an act oi the legislature, 
companies performing in the country, and this department is known as the Bos- 
Grand balls are also given here on great ton Title Insurance Company, 
occasions. Among memorable ones in Boston Training - School for 
the past were those in honor of the Prince Nurses. See Training - Schools for 
of Wales and of the Russian Prince Nurses. 

Alexis ; and that in aid of the Sanitary Boston University. General 

Commission during the war. The Boston building, Somerset Street, near Beacon. 

Theatre management usually maintains This institution for the liberal education 

one or more large companies **on the of both sexes was incorporated in 1869; 

road ; " presenting in all the large cities and its development has been surprisingly 

of the country noteworthy productions rapid. The first to suggest its establish- 

which have, as a general thing, been first ment was the late Lee Claflin, father of 

brought out on its own boards here, the Hon. William Clafiin, ex-governor of 

[See Drama in Boston. | the State, and for several terms repre- 

Boston Title Company (The), in- sentative in Congress from tlie eightli dis- 

corporated under the general laws of Uie trict of Massachusetts. Lee Claflin, Jacob 

State in 1881, has made a complete Sleeper, and Isaac Rich were the original 

record of every piece of property in the corporators in the Act of 1860, giving the 

city, with an abstract showing the various necessary authority for tlie founding of 

hands through which the property has the institution. The departments in its 

passed, and its present ownership. In a oiganization were classified as follows : 

commodious fire-proof building off Dart- (1) the Preparatory Departments; (2) 

mouth Street, a large force of clerks is the Colleges ; (3) the Professional 

ex^^aged in transcribing into volumes the Schools; (4) the School of all Sciences, 

preliminary labors of other clerks at the The board of government was vested in 

registry of Deeds, which reach the former trustees, consisting of the president, ex 

in the form of slips, containing a perfect officio^ and five classes of trustees, each 

description of each piece of real estate, elected for a term of five years ; a univer- 



Boston University. 

nty oonncil, consistiTigf of the president muTenity. Below are sketches of the 

and deans of the departments, was pro- different college and schools oomprisiiif^ 

vided for ; and a university senate, com- the university. 

posed of the council, with the regr«lar thb 8cho«.l of Theology. Tlita wu projected 

professors, was nuide the governing in 1839, aud opened in 1847. The regular coarse 

f acultv of the School of all Sciences. In *• for three ye«r«, aud embracen ezeffetical, hia- 

1871 the trustees of the Boston Theologi- S^^» «yrteuiatic, and prj^ theology. 

,., . , ... A.* Frequent lectures on theae subjectii are given, 

cal Seniiiiar>-, by an eiiabhng Act from with a regular weekly miuionary lecture by the 

the Leg^Iature, conveyed that school to professor of ii}'8teuiatif theology. During the 

the trustees of the mnversitv, togetlier «>uriie, opporttmity for home missionary labor in 

with all th« pr,.p.rty «..d tn^ beU,«p.« ^^^"i^l^^f^^ .^^^^.f^f^ri^ 

to It ; tlie same year the College of Music a select course of rea.Ung is required ; course* 

and the School of Law were established ; in German and Siianisli an« prorided for students 

and in the autunm of 1S7:{ the College of preparing 'or labor among the peoplM speaking 

Liberal Art», the Sehool of Orator,-, and t^:t^^^^^X^^^, '^i:J!^&i 

the school of Medicme were opened, those who desire to study them. Instniction in 

The C-ollege of Agriculture is represented muuc and vocal culture, and a course of medical 

by the B&asachusette Agricultural Col- 1«^"'"T'L '"^ "''^ >!~'''*I?! ^% ^**Ti JIT^f "^V^ 
1 ■' • J • iOi»- 1 1 i J 0. 'or missiotuu-y service. The Kg}-ptological col- 
lege, organized m lNi<, and located at lection of antiquities, and the mlidonarj' cabinet 
Amherst, this State. In .January, 1882, of the American Board of Commissioners for 
the univenity came into powsession of a Foreign Missions [see ^nicriWiw /^wirt/, etc.,] are 
Iftnri. iM^niiPnf fnnii tho PHfntP of tlifi IntA ■ccesslble to students of this school. Kxerc-ises 
large ^^cmest iromtne estate ot tlie late ^ extempore speaking and debate are provided 

Isaac Rich, one of its founders as stated weekly; and opiwrtunities for practice in miids- 

above, who died on the 2d of January, terial labor are afforded In supplviug vacant 

1872. By his will he left liis entire estate R»*P**|l *" \*'*' neighlM)rhooti, and in pursuing 

*^ *!.« ..!!:..»..:*.. «f4>». ♦!,« ,.««.»»«4- ^t the calls of the city missions. Tlie aimual charges 

to Uie university, after tlie payment of ^^r tuition are $»>, expenses $10. Pecuniaiy aid 

certain other bequests and claims, but is extended wlien required in the siMpe of a re- 
provided that tlie propertv should not mlttanco of the tuition fee, loans from different 

pass to the uiiiversitv for a i>eriod of ten !?i"f?fi^j;\'i'^^^ fJ''^}'^'Tl''''\**'^ 

*^ . . ^1 j_ A J.' xi- scholarships established by friends of the school, 

years. As appraised at the bine, the Graduates who liave taken their flrnt degree in 

estate was valned at over ^1,700,000; arte are eligible to the degree of bachelor of 

and the other 1>e4uests and claims, the divtalty. Tlie scliool U located at Na V2 Somer- 

payment of which was provided for in lA^ "tot"colleoe or Mvmc Organi.ed fa. 1872. 

will, amounted to about ?<(M),(MM». Ihe and designed to funiish a4lvantages for general 

Prt>i)erty consistwl inoHtly of real estate musical culture, and to fit Htudents for respon- 

• . 1 • 111 * 1 •!• bIKIa «w\aiti<^na •>■ fAA/<iiAi*tf (^aiidlilates for ad- 
knowledge of 
and a correct 

^ — - . ._ ....... ,...,-. . .., ,;, -- ._, v»i. «»iv. •••»ov u^ •»«- •« !>.»>• satiitfactory ex- 

The], and the latter wore deprt»ciated in amlnation in the department they may desire to 

value bv tlie long-continned husiiicHS de- «**''• The regular courseji hirlmle one for vocal- 

• f 1 o-x> >-o rni. X A • "^ one for pianists, one for organists, and one 

pression of 1S<(J-|S. Ihe trustow* in for orchestral performers. All these Include the 

charge of the property, however, so <*are- study of musical theory, snd tlie history aud 

fullv managed it, and so improvt»d the apstheticji of music. Lectures and concerts are 

ivAr*^tj^t^ that tliPv w«*iv »*nnblffl to iiav K*^*"" "^ various times, Uie students perfoniuiig 

real estate, tnat tlie> were euanieci lo pay whenever appointed. The musical course usually 

over to the university, u|>on the expiration occupies about three years, at the end of which 

of the allotted ]H'ri(Ml. about .S>^N),(KN), the university diploma is awarded to grailuates. 

which, together with th« assets of the in- Those who have specially distiuguislied them- 

atitution at the time, makes a fund i.. jta ^l^tJ.^^ IS^T^jUS? S?"r„?.' % 

favor of over 5^1 .(MJO.lKM). Nkmi after the college year is divided iuU» two terms of 20 weeks 

reception of the Rich bequest, the trustees each. Tlie charges for tuition for pianoforte, 

of the universitv established in the aca- ^HP*". or voice, hicludlng cc>mi>osition and lee- 

J .J _i*i. rill riM 1 tures, are, in class of four, RSK) per year ; class 

demic department, or College of I.iberal „^ ^^^ ^^ . ^^^ ^f two, jsno. Alvate tui- 

Arts, 64 free scholarships, known as tion and special courses at special rates. The 

** The Isaac Rich Scholarshiiis,'' for the college is in the buUding fomierlv occupied as 

benefit of deserving and nee<lv students, *»»« ^)' J*m/« "o*^ [8** ^>i^ England Con- 

and divide<l equally between the sexes. thk 8rmH>L or Law. Organixetl In 1R7-2. The 

No honorary dec^rees are conferred by the method of iustructiou includes the regular oral 
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text - book exposition and recitation, free end in the colle^ ; and atodente pfeparing for the 

written lectorea, reriewa, examinations, exercieee Cbriatian mmiBtry can usually receire aid from 

in draughting contracts, conreyances, pleadings, education societies of their respectire denomina- 

indictments, and other legid papers, the criticism tions, amounting to flOO or more per annum, 

of briefs, and arguments in moot-courts, courses The college year consists of three terms and three 

of reading, etc. Lectures and practical instruo- vacations. The college is located in Sleeper Hall 

tion in locution and forensic oratoiy are also on Somerset Street. 

given throughout the course. The course is for Thb School or Mxdicikv. Organised in 1873w 
three years, and the final examinations cover all Its course is for three years. The departments 
the required and two thirds of all the elective of instruction embrace clinical medicine, materia 
work. A ** court of the university," or moot- modica, pathology, therapeutics, surgery, obstet- 
court, is established, in which suits are com- rics, fexoale diseases, ophthalmology, physiology, 
menced in law and eauity, and conducted tlirough anatomy, and chemistry, history and method- 
all their stagea to a final hearing and decision on ology of medicine. Special lecture courses are 
i^uestions of law, and are carried up by excep- furnished upon various subjects. Surgical opera- 
tions, app^J, writ of error, etc. It aas a clerk, tions performed in the Massachusetts HomoM>- 
aeal, docket, crier, slieriff, etc., and is presided pathic Hospital [see Jfonufoptithic HotpUan are 
over weekly by some member of the faculty. The open to the class as witnesses, and male student* 
degree of bachelor of laws is conferred upon all are allowed to be present at the surgical opera- 
graduates. The charge for the entire course of tions performed at the Boston City Hospital [See 
rastruction, taken in two years' time, is $275, spe- City Ho*pital.'\ A museum connected with the 
cial rates being made to special students desinnjg school contains many fine preparations in wax, 
only part of the course. The Law Department is besides anatomical, pathologiciU, and physiologi- 
located in the Law School Building, No. 10 Ash- cal specimens, and a valuable histological and mi- 
burton Place. croscopical cabinet. In 1874, by Act of the Maa- 
Tm CoLLBOX or Libexal Arts. Organized in sachusetts Legislature, the New England Female 
1873. It provides thorough and systematic in- Medical College was united with this schooL The 
struction in all those branches of literature, phi- lecture tickets for the complete graded course of 
losophy, and science known as the liberal arts, four years cost ^250. The school-building is on 
The course covers a period of four years : for the East Concord Street, adjoining the Massachusetts 
freshman year are included Latin, Greek, Qer- Homceopathic Hospital. It contains three ample 
mui, ancient hutoiy, al^^ebra, trigonometry, elo- lecture-rooms, including an ampliitheatre capable 
cntion, English composition (all required) ; for of seating 90U student^ laboratories, a large dis- 
the sophomore year, Latin, Greek, rhetoric, £n^- secting-rooni, museum, libraiy, cloak uid dress- 
lish lit«rature, phvsics, elocution, and coraposi- faig rooms for the students of both sexes, 
tion (all required), analytics, French, German, The School or All Scixkces. Organised in 
histOTj (elective) ; junior year, psjrchology, logic, 1874, and open to graduates only. It is designed, 
ethics, elocution, and composition (all required), first, for the benefit of baclielors of arts, phTloso- 
t)^l<^* calculus, cliemistry, French, Ghennan, phy, or science, of whatsoever college, who niav 
Greek, Latin, Spanish, Italian, soology, physi- desire to receive post-graduate instruction ; and, 
ology, geology, ELoraan law (elective) ; and senior secondly, to meet the wants of graduates in law, 
vear, theistic philosophy, evidences of Christian- theology, medicine, or other professional courses, 
it>', elocution, and composition (all required), as- who ntay wish to suiiplement their studies with 
tronomy, calculus, chemistiy, English literature, higher education. Be\\\% a department for elec- 
French, German, Greek, Hebrew, Latin, Sanscrit, tive post - graduate study only, it presents no 
Spanish, Italian, Anglo-Saxon, United States Con- strictly prescribed courses. Its aim Is to provide 
stitution, metaphysics, political economy, sool- thorough iniitniction in aU cultivated languages, 
ogy, botany, geology, international law, Roman natural and mathematical sciences, theological, 
law (elective). In a number of branches the in- legal, and me<Ilcal studies, the fine arts, branches 
struction is supplemented by lectures. Two ex- of special historical study, etc. Members of the 
aminations are held, a preliminary and final one. School of All Sciences who are bachelors of arts 
each covering one hadf the requirements for can pursue approved courses of study in the Na- 
admisaion ; and these requirements include tioiial Univerifity of Athens without expense for 
Latin, Greek, mathematics, Enfflisli composition, tuition ; and, on returning and passing a satisfac- 
French, modem and ancient histoi^', geography, tory examination, receive their appropriate degree 
and physics. A limited number of special stu- precisely as if they hod remained in residence, 
dents in addition to those connected with other Such students can also pursue approved studies 
deMutments are admitted to instruction in the in the Royal University at Rome ; and, on return- 
College of Liberal Arts. The degree of bachelor ing, receive their appropriate degree, passing the 
of arts is conferred upon all graduates. Several examination satisfactorily. Degrees of doctor of 
literary and debating societies are organized science, doctor of philosophy, doctor of music, 
among the students. The college exercises are doctor of civil law, master of arts, and master of 
so arranged that students residing in any of the laws are conferred. The University confers no 
neighboraig cities and towns may conveniently honora^ degrees of any kind, 
attend All are required to be present at regular Thk Coijlbob or Agriculttrx, represented by 
morning devotions, conducted by members of the the Massachusetts Agricultural College. This 
faculty. From 15 to 17 recitations are required was organized in 1867. It is provided with new 
weekly from regular students. The expense of and excellent buildings, and is located at Amherst 
tuition is $100, with $10 for incidental expenses, on a farm of 400 acres, in the fertile vallev of the 
The Massachusetts Society for the University Ed- Connecticut. Candidates are examined in Eng- 
ucatlon of Women [see Unirertity Education of lisli grammar, geography, arithmetic, algebra, and 
Women\ «*mi«tikhMi % number of free scholarships United States history. The course occupies four 
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Bowdoin Square — Boxing. 

past, for whose preaervation gfood reaHon [see liowtioin Square ChurcJi] was the 

can be shown. That portiou of tlie Old iiuiiuiioti-houHe of Theodore Lyman, while 

State House [see Old State House] re- uu that of the Coolidge House adjoining 

serred by the action of the City Council whs the estate of Joseph Coolidge. The 

in 1881, providing for its rest4>ration, is square, in the days of its glory, was 

committed to the custody of tliis society, adorned with beautiful shade trees, and 



It consists of the ancient Council Cham- 
ber and Leg^islative Hall, which the so- 
ciety holds under lease. The admission 
fee to the society is fixed at $5, and the 
subsequent annual assessment at the same 
sum. The Antiquarian Club, established 
in 1870 for a somewhat similar purpose, 

— the preservation of historical records, 

— dissolved as a distinct organization on 
the formation of the Bostonian Society, 



it must have been an attractive spot. To- 
day it is a street car centre, especially for 
Cambridge cars ; and cabs liave a stand 
here. [See Cabs and Hacks.] 

Bowdoin Square Baptist 
Church. The church building which 
stands on the north side of Bowdoin 
S<iuare used to be shut out fruiu tJie 
street with a row of liandsome trees in 
front. Its front, with its tower and its 



and merged itself into that. The society six turrets, is of granite ; and the tower 
has about 500 members, an illustrious projecting from the main building is 28 
list, including members of Congress, of leet square and 110 feet high. Theorig- 
the State Legislature, and tlie Gkivemor's inal cost of the building, including fur- 
Council, railroad presidents, the most dis- niture and organ, was about $70,000. 



tinguished resident clergymen, eminent 
authors, and many respected and honored 
citizens. Many rare maps, engravings, 
and papers, relating to the early history 
of Boston, have come into its possessioiL 
The regular meetings and discussions of 
the society are free to the public, as well 



This church was constituted Sept. 17, 
1840, with 187 members; and Rev. R, 
W. Ciislmian was the first settled pastor. 
He was iiLstJiUed July 8, 1841. Rev. 
Pharcellus Church, I). 1)., succeeded him 
in 1848, and continued as pastor until 
1852. Following him came lievs. Wil- 



as its collections, which, though compara- liam IL Wines, whose pastonite began 
tively small, have already proved of great May 1, 185^) ; Jolin N. Murdock, Jamiary, 



service in verifying historic records, and 
in the preparation of books of value and 
interest to the student. [See Appendix 
.4, and Old State House,] 

Bowdoin Square, between Court, 
Bulfinch, Cambridge, Green, and Char- 
don strecfts, on which are the Revere 
House, the Coolidge House, and the Bow- 
doin Square Church, was named for Gov. 
Bowdoin. In its palmy days, before 



1S>8; O. T. Walker, September, 18(W; 
G. F. Warren, November, 1800 ; D. M. 
Reeves, December, 1870; C. T. Swan, 
Nov. 1, 1872 ; E. W. Andrews, Novem- 
Iwr, 1870; F. B. Dickinson, March, 1878; 
W. W. Dovnis, June, 1880. Owing to 
divisions in the society, the church build- 
ing was closed Nov. 10, 1885. [See 
Baptist Denomination and Churches.] 
Boxing. Staid Bostonians have tSight 



business had taken possession of it, it notion of the extent to which the so- 
took rank as an aristocratic quart^^r. called noble art of self-defence is culti- 
**It was the seat of many elegant old- rated in this community, not alone by 
time estates," says Drsike, "with broad *' sporting men," but by those belonging 
acres, gardens, and noble trees." Wliere to the best classes in town. It is asserted 
the Revere House fttivnds were the grounds that probably not since the ** palmy 
and residence of Kirk Boott, a leading days" when Ilecnan and Sayers pom- 
merchant of his time, whose son in later nielled each other in the Britisli prize- 
years was comiected with the great nuin- ring, has so much interest been mani- 
nfactnring enterprises of Lowell. The fested in the '* manly art" as at present; 
comer opposite the Revere House used to though not, happily, because of a grow- 
be the estate of Lieut. -Gov. Armstrong, ing admiration or respect for the brutal 
The two old-fashioned but stately stone pastime of the ring, but because of the 
houses between the head of Cambridge increased attention to athletic sports and 
and Green streets were built by Samuel the healthy development of the muscles. 
Parkman, father of Dr. George Park- The leading sportmg houses of the city 
man. On the site of the Baptist Church are the ^^l&acen'sHead," kept by Mn. 
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intioned in not nialcing box- ropea in wiia si;oai; coma, ) 

f. Teachers of the art are walls, — suggestive of hard 
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1 existence for several years, ized in August, 1885 ; the B 

.00 members; and, as good Clubj club-room Haymarke 

ociety is an essential qualifi- Avery Street, organized b 

mbership, it numbers among ** Tim '* McCarthy, teacher o 

journalists, lawyers, physi- the Cribb Club, in Decembei 

»iness men. The admission the West End Associates. 
ers is confided to an election Boylaton Club, The. 

id their nomination must be musical society, organized ii 

two members. There is no for the study and performai 

ion fee, but assessments are for male voices alone, and 

time to time to defray the 1877 by the addition of an a 

nses. The rooms are fitted rus of ladies. It contains t 

appliances £br boxing, fen- bodies, — a complete and cart 

nestling ; and are open to male chorus, a four-part f e; 

m three to six o'clock every and a mixed chorus so fom 

len a professor of sparring is in fact a combination of t 

I to give lessons to such as choruses, a first and second, 

lem. Meetings are held at performances, each of these 

e president ; and exhibitions is fully represented. It gi^ 

vmch not only members, but masses, psalms, and four-p 

M)xers and soarrers. oartici- the trreat composers, leaving 



Boylston Educational Fund — Boy a Lodgiiig House. 



regfolatioiis as to attendance at rehearsals. 
The active membership nimibers IM) gen- 
tlemen and 90 ladies. The rehearsals 
are given in the Mechanics' Uall, in the 
bnilding of the Massachusetts (Charitable 
Mechanic AaBociation [see ChariUiUe Me- 
chanic Association, The Massachusetts], 
and its concerts generailly in Mosic Hall ; 
and admission \a by tickets obtainable 
only from members of the club. '^The 
iirst performance of the club was in 1873. 
[See Appendix C, and Music in Boston. \ 

BoyiAton Eduoational Fund. A 
fund of $106,6(30.6(5, the income of which 
is applied to ** nurture and instruct poor 
orpnans and deserted children under 14.** 
It is under the control of the overseers of 
the poor, and 25 boys at the Farm School 
on Thompson's Island are maintained by 
it. [See Overseers of the Poor, ] 

BoylBton Market Cromer of 
Washington and Boylston streets. Built 
in 1809, on what was then considered the 
outer margin of the town, and opened the 
year following. Its site was preWously 
occupied by '* Peggy" Moore's tavern, 
where the farmers who came in to town 
with their garden produce used to stop. 
These farmers bartered their loads for va- 
rious sorts of merchandise, and so sliarply 
was the traffic carried on that the place 
was long called ^' Shaving Corner.'^ The 
present building was named for Ward 
Nicholas Boylston, a great benefactor of 
Harvard College (wUch has named its 
chemical laboratory in his honor), and a 
descendant of Dr. Zabdiel Boylston, fa- 
mous in the history of inoculation. Mr. 
Boylston presented the clock in its old- 
fashioned tower, which tells the time with 
rare accuracy to the passers-by of the 
present day, as it did to those of the time 
of its youth. The market occupies the 
ground floor, and over it is Boylston Hall. 
The latter has had an interesting history. 
It was once known as Pantheon Hall, and 
then as Adams Hall. In 1817 the Han- 
del and Haydn Society leased it. [See 
Handel and Haydn Society.] In 1822 
the famous (]!harles Matthews gave a 
dzamatio performance here after closing 
his engagement at the theatre, to satisfy 
the scruples of people who were willing to 
patronize in a hall entertainments which 
they shumied when given on the regular 
dnunatio stage. Wyzeman Marshall onoe 
had a theatre here, and James Murdoch 



conducted a gymnasium and school of 
elocuti(m in it. A number of churches 
have been organized in the old hall ; for 
a while Sheridan and Steward, the colored 
athletes, had their gymnasium here ; and 
for years the public schools and militia 
organizations used the hall for drill pur- 
poses before it was hired for brigade head- 
quarters and armories. At the present 
time it is occupied as the headquarters of 
the first brigade, and the anuories of 
Companies K and C of the First Regiment. 
The building is owned by the Boylston 
Market Association, of which John Quincy 
Adams was the first president, making 
an extended address on the occasion of 
the dedication of the market. It was 
originally built at a cost of but $20,000, 
and the bind cost but 7o cents a foot. It 
was designed by Cliarles Bulfinch, the 
architect of the State House and other 
noteworthy btiildings of his day. In 1859 
it was extended forty feet ; and in 1870 
was moved back from the street 11 feet, 
without the slightest disturbance to the 
occupants. 

Boylston Medical Society 
(The), of Harvard University. Founded 
ISll ; incorporated 182^). An association 
formed for the purpose of promoting 
emulation and inquiry among the students 
at the Medical School. [See Harvard Med- 
iced Srhool.] It was founded by Ward 
Nicholas Boylston, who left it a fund 
from which prizes are given to those 
members of the society whose medical 
dissertations are most approved. The 

£ resident is always a member of the 
[assaohusetts Medical Society. 
Boylston Auseum. See World's 
Museum, 

Boylston Relief Fund. A fund 
of $18,333.56, the income of which is 
given in semi-annual payments to *^ poor 
and decayed householders not under fifty 
years of age, of good character, and re- 
duced by acts of Providence, not by in- 
dolence, extravagance, or other vice.'* 
This is in the luuids of the overseers of 
the poor. [See Overseers of the Poor,] 

Boy's Lodging House. No. 7 
Crescent Place. Established 1884. A 
charitable enterprise, the object of which 
IB to lodge, board, direct, and otherwise 
care for destitute, homeless boys between 
the afes of nine and seventeen years. 
The hds are presumably working-boys. 
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luu-iengtb figures, represem 
raments of baptism, comm 
riage, and burial. At eac 
statues typifying the angels 
ment blowing golden trum] 
were carved by Italian sculpt 
signs by Bartholdi, after th( 
been set in place. After ^ 
had been occupied but a shi 
society being small and dec 
it was closed. Then, in 187( 
was dissolved, its members 
tered or become connected 
churches ; and the property 
disposed of, in 1881, at pul 
Mr. J. Montgomery Sears be 
diaser. Several attempts we: 
to secure funds for its purchaj 
purposes and to prevent its 
aud at length in the winter 
it was secured by tlie Fi 
Society, as stated above. I 
terations were made in the in 
church aft«r its purchase. I 
were built in the transepts, i 
a new vestibule in the audit4 
new choir-gallery. In 1882 j 
lot of land in the rear of the 
purchased, and a new vestry, 
room, class-room, and ladiet 
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year. [See Appendix B J 

Brewer Fountain (The 
situated on the Common, ne 
Street mall, was presented t< 
1868, by the late Gardner Bi 
day one of the most Drominei 
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it too often lacks the crowiiiug grace of 
a fountain, — watery which is but spar- 
ingly, and at rare intervals, penuitted to 
flow. [See Fountains.] 

Breweries. See Beer and Brew- 
eries. 

Bridges. Owing to the almost insu- 
lar position of Boston, in the early days 
the only communication with Cambridge 
and Charlestown exci'pt by ferry, and 
tliat of primitive stylo, was bv the round- 
about way of Roxbury, over the Neck," 
which was at tluit time but little wider 
than the present width of the older por- 
tion of Washington Street ; and the 
** Great Bridge, so called, across the 
Charles at Cambridgfe. Now a bird's-eye 
view from the State House cupola, or 
from the outlook at the top of Bunker 
Hill Monument, shows the spectator a 
perfect network of bridges spamiing the 
Cliarles at wonderfully close intervals, 
from tlie whole district between the Navy 
Yard and the old Mill-Dam and Beacon 
Street. These are in part for ordinary 
travel, and partly railroad bridges, whose 
numerous draws present no trifling ob- 
strucHon to the speedy navigation of tlie 
Charles River, notwithstanding the mod- 
em appliances for their quick opening 
and closing. Another intricate laliyrinth 
of shorter bridges will be seen between 
the city proper and South Boston. In 
178(J, the Charles River Bridge to Charles- 
town was completed, and seven years 
later the West Boston Bridge to Cam- 
bridge, from the foot of Cambridge 
Street. The building of the Charles 
River Bridge was considered at the time 
one of the grandest enter|)rises ever un- 
dertaken in the country, and it was for 
those days a great undertAking. It was 
1,5(K3 feet long, and 42 wide, with a 30- 
foot draw. It rested on huge piers of 
oak ; and there were four solid wharves 
and buttresses laid with stone in <lifferent 
parts of it, to give additional strength. 
It was fairly lighted at night, for those 
times, with lanterns elevated on posts. 
Its cost was $50, (HM). Major Sanmel Sew- 
all was the architect. Tliis bridge was 
the enterprise of a private cor|)oration, 
of which John Hancock was a leading 
member, and whose charter was granted 
by the (xeneral Court in 17S"). The cor- 
poration was authorized to re<HMve tolls, 
to be double on **the Lord's l>:iy,*' for 
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the tenn of 40 years ; an annual payment* 
however, of £200 to be made to Harvard 
College in compensation for the annual 
income of the Boston and Cliarlestown 
Ferry, of which it would be deprived by 
the building of the bridge. In 17i)2, 
when the charter for the West Boston 
Bridge C-ompany was granted, the term 
for taking toll on the Charles River Bridge 
was extended 30 years ; but the provision 
was made that only single tolls, instead 
of double, should be charged on ^* the 
Lord's Day,'' the same as on secidar days. 
The Cliarles River Bridge, completed in 
May, 178({, was opened on the great local 
holiday, the 17th of June, with much pa- 
rade and rejoicing. Morning salutes were 
fired from Copp's Hill in Boston, and Bun- 
ker Hill in Charlestown ; the bells of the 
two towns were rung in a joyous fashion. 
Christ Church chimes [see Christ Church] 
joining in. Tliere was a great proceasion 
of State officials, town officers, and lead- 
ing citizens, with the bridge proprietors, 
which marched from in front of the Old 
State House in State Street, across the 
new structure to Charlestown and Bunker 
Hill ; and on the hill dinner was served 
at two great tables, at which 8(X) people 
were accommodated ; and the festivities 
continued until dusk. There was much 
cannon-firing during the day, our fathers 
delighting t« display their exuberant 
spirits in that noisy style. There were, 
beside the moniing salutes, salutes from 
"The Cjistle," now Fort Independence, 
and from Copp's Hill, when the great 
procession started ; another salute when 
it passed over the draw, and entered upon 
the psissiige of the new bridge ; and 
another, of thirteen guns, when it reached 
the renowned hill. The second bridge, 
that between B(^ton and Cambridge, 
o[)ened for travel on Nov. 23, 171)3, with 
no great demonstration, was a more ex- 
pensive piece of work. A causeway lead- 
ing to it laid with stones was built, and 
on eai'h side of this was a canal ; and the 
woo<len part of the bridge was 3.4s:j feet 
in length, and 40 feet wide, supported on 
ISO piers. Tlie cost of the structure, 
with the caumtway and canals, was about 
$115,000. The charter granted the cor- 
poration authorized it to establish tolls, 
and require<l it to pay annually to Har- 
vard C^)llege £;3<M) for 40 years for de- 
fraying the expenses of indigent students ; 
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of vlie Abattoir is subject to reg^ular in- 
spection by officers of the Board of 
Health, firighton was also at one time 
famous for its fine nuiaeries tuid gardens, 
and seYeral notable ones are yet main- 
tained there. It is reached by Uie Boston 
and Albany Railroad ; by a line of street 
cars, by way of Bowdoin Square ; and by 
the famous driveway (a continuation of 
Beacon Street and the Mill-I)am) known 
as. the ** Brighton Road'' [see Streets of 
Boston] f a popular trotting and driving 
course which, in the height of the sleigh- 
ing season, or in the early summer or 
late autunm afternoons, is brilliant with 
handsome teams and g^y 'turnouts,*' 
presenting an exhilarating spectacle worth 
taking a good deal of trouble to see. 
The streets of the Brighton District are 
pleasant and shady, those to the south 
and west passing over beautiful hills and 
commanding charming views. It has a 
soldiers' monument, and a branch of the 
Public Library. [See Public Library.] 
The village of Allston, which lies nearest 
to Boston proper, is a popular phice of 
residence. It is a station on tlie Boston 
and Albany road. Here are the cat shops 
of the Boston and Albany ; and Beacon 
Park, a long established trotting course, 
is within its limits. It was named for 
Wasliington Allston, tlie painter, whose 
home and studio was at one time in its 
near neighborhood, — on Magazine Street, 
Cambridgeport. [See Painters and Sculp^ 
tors.] 

Brighton Soldiers' Monument 
In Evergreen Cemetery, Brighton Dis- 
trict; one of the earliest of tlie monu- 
ments erected in the State in memory of 
the soldiers who lost their lives in the 
civil war. It was arranged for at a town 
meeting in April, 18(m, soon after Lee's 
surrender ; and subscriptions were after- 
ward asked of all the townspeople and 
the school children. It was dedicated 
July 20, 18<k». It is of Quincy granite, 
^) feet liigh. A pyramidal pliiitli stands 
on a square base, above it a stjuare shaft 
with moulded base tmd cap, and on top 
of all an eagle resting on a cannon-ball. 
Tlie die of the shaft is decorated with a 
sliield, witli stars and flags in relief. In- 
scriptions and names of the Brighton sol- 
diers who were killed or died are on the 
four sides of the plinth. Tlie monument 
cost ^,()()<). On the occasion of the ded- 



ication Rev. Frederick Augustus Whit- 
ney delivered the oration. 

British Charitable Society. Es- 
tablished in 1810 ; incorporated in 1818. 
An association to fumisli relief for Eng- 
lish, Scotch, and Welsh immigrants, or 
their families, and to afford them much 
needed information and practical advice. 
It gives money in extreme cases, and only 
in small sums. Five dollars is the largest 
sum given at any one time, or to any sin- 
gle individual ; and this is not renewed 
witliin six montlis, except with the con- 
sent of a majority of the board of trus- 
tees under which the work of the society 
is done. About tUX) persons are aided 
annually. The society has no headquar-> 
ters, and application is to be made to the 
chairman of tlie Board of Trustees, to be 
found at the City Hall. [See Appendix 
A.] 

Brokers' Board. See Stock Er- 
change. 

"Brook Farm/' where the famous 
attempt was made by an association of 
cultivated people to establish a socialistic 
community based somewhat, though not 
altogether, on the system of Fourier, is 
in the West Roxbury District, and is now 
occupied by the '* Martin Luther On>haii 
Home." \^Q Lutheran Churches.] When 
the enterprise of the community was be- 
gun, ill the Hpriiig of 1841, the farm com- 
prised about 2(M) acres, part of which was 
meadow land reaching to the Charles 
River; and a brook coursing through it 
to the river gave the farm its attractive 
name. The pioneer in this undertaking 
was the late George Ripley, at the time 
of his death, in 1881, the liteniry editor 
of the **New York Tribune," which po- 
sition he had held for more than .K) years. 
He was a clergyman in Boston, and was 
spoken of as one of the strongest of its 
pulpit speakers. He was **so pierced 
and wounded by the seitse of scK'ial 
abuses," savs Frotliingham in his life of 
Parker, referring to the Br<K)k Farm 
movement, ''that, in full sympathy with 
a noble wife, he left his professi<m, im- 
patient with ^the foolishness of preai'li- 
ing,' sold his fine library at auction, and, 
gathering together all that he had, in- 
augurated the enterprise of associated 
mind and labor" here. Tlie name first 
given to it was "Tlie Brook Farm Insti- 
tute of Education and Agriculture ; *' and 
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early snnmier of 1861, it was 1 
the Second Regiment Massac! 
nnteers. Col. Ckmlon, and 
*'Camp Andrew,'' after th« 
emor. 

Bro^vning Society. 
Dec. 22, 1885. An associat 
dents of the poetry of Roberl 
similar to that established 
widely known as the *' Londo 
Society." At each meeting 
read and the points brought 
essayist discussed by the men 
direction of the affairs of the 
the hands of an executive 
The number of members is li 
The society meets monthly, 
regular headquarters, but ; 
house to house of members, 
to the class of organizatioE 
Boston as ** parlor clubs." 
pendix C] 

Budget (The Sunday) 
220 Washington Street. Ee 
1878, by Maturin M. Ballon, 
of the ^* Globe" [see Glof)e, 
Daily]y and years before we 
the editor and publisher o 
Drawing.Room Companion," 
Instrated paper, and of ^' Bal 
ly," which is still in existen 
the property was purchased 
A. Hovey, for several years 
the "Transcript" (see Tn 
Boston Event ng]y and sever 
who were united under the 
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u now oondnoted by Mr. James, as pub- 
lisher, and John W. Ryan, formerly of 
the ** Courier/* as editor. It is a hand- 
some quarto. 

Bug Light, so named because of the 
peculiar formation of the structure, is a 
fixed red light upon the end of a long 
sandy spit running out from the Great 
Brewster towards Fort Warren, coming 
up the harbor. The light-house is sup- 
ported above high water on a system of 
iron rods fixed in the rocky ledge, which 
is generally covered with water. The 
light stands about '30 feet above the level 
of the sea. It is visible for about seven 
miles, and is intended to warn mariners 
from Harding's Ledge, which is about 
two miles out at sea, east of Point Aller- 
ton, at the head of Nantasket fieach, and 
is one of the chief dangers of the harbor. 
Bug Light was built in 1$50. [See liar- 
hoT, The jBo^ton.] 

Bulfinoh Place Chapel. Seel^^n^t;- 
oUnt Fraternity of Churches. 

Bunker Mill Monument. As one 
approaches Boston by sea, perhaps the 
most conspicuous object that catches the 
eve is the granite obelisk on Bunker 
(tireed's) Hill, that rises into the sky as 
Pompey's Pillar rises above Alexancbia. 
As all the world knows, or ought to, it 
commemorates the memorable battle of 
the 17th of June, 1775, the earliest real 
battle of the Revolution. Then 4,000 
British troops marched, from the ships 
which lay near the foot, bravely up the 
hill, to almost certain death, and attacked 
the breastworks hastily thrown up during 
the night before by the American troops, 
about 3,000 in number, tlie most of whom 
had marched over from Cambridge to oc- 
cupy the hill, under the command of Pres- 
cott, Putnam, and Warren. The British 
lost, in their repeated attempts to storm 
the works, 80() killed, and as many 
wounded and missing ; and the Amer- 
icans, 100 killed, and 'UO wounded and 
missing. Near the summit a stone marks 
the place where the patriot Warren fell. 
The battle lasted three or four hours, 
and was witnessed by thousands from 
the house-tops of Boston. Not many 
years ago the slope of the hill was 
but little changed, and showed the disad- 
vantage at which it was att^icked ; but 
now houses cover the territory', save the 
mx - acre inolosure of the Monument 



gfrounds. The obelisk, built of courses 
of g^nite, is 220 feet in height. Solo- 
mon Willard was the architect, and it was 
regarded as his greatest work. It was 
begun in 1825, when the comer-stone was 
laid by Lafayette, under the direction of 
the Massachusetts Grand Lodg^ of Ma- 
sons. It remained for nearly 20 years 
unfinished ; but in 1840 a great effort was 
made to raise the required funds, espe- 
cially by a fair in Faneuil Hall, and by 
private donations. One of the last was 
that of the celebrated danseuse^ Fanny 
Ellsler, which gave occasion to many bon- 
mots at the time. The monument was 
completed in 1842. The last stone of tlio 
apex was raised on July 23, that year, 
and the event was announced by the firing 
of cannon. Edward (!!ames, Jr., accom- 
panied its ascent, waving an American 
flag. The formal dedication occurred on 
the 17th of June, 1843 ; and Daniel Web- 
ster, who had delivered the oration in the 
presence of I^afayette at the laying of the 
comer-stone, was again tlie orator, before 
an immense nmltitude, and a few of the 
survivors of the battle. Tlie occasion was 
a most memorable one. The president of 
the United States, John Tyler, was pres- 
ent with his cabinet, from which Mr. 
Webster had just retired. *' Mr. Web- 
ster was himself that day," says the his- 
torian; **and his apostrophe to the gi- 
gfantic shaft was as grand and noble as 
the subject was lofty and sublime. Wav- 
ing his hand toward the towering struc- 
ture, he said, ' The powerful speaker 
stands motionless before us ! ' He was 
himself deeply moved. The sight of 
such an immense sea of upturned faces, 
— he had never before addressed such a 
multitude, — he afterwards spoke of as 
awful and oppressive. The applause 
from a hundred thousand throats surged 
in great waves around the orator, com- 
pleting in his mind the parallel of Old 
Ocean.'* Tlie monument marks the out- 
lines of the old redoubt, its sides being 
parallel with those of the lattvr. The 
base of the obelisk is 30 feet square. In- 
side the shaft is a round hollow cone ; and 
around this winds a spiral flight of stone 
steps, 2i*5 in num])er, by which the num- 
ument is ascended. At the top is an ob- 
ser^'atory, 17 feet high, and 11 feet in 
diameter, with windows on each side. 
From these there is a magnificent view of 
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tlie city, the harbor, the surronudiug 
towiis, and the outlying country stretch- 
ing far away in the distance. On clear 
days one can see Wachusett and Monad- 
nock, blue on the horizon. A building at 
the base of the monument contains a mar- 
ble statue of Gfen. Warren, and various 
memorials of the battle ; and in front of 
it, in the main path of the grounds, on 
the spot where he is supposed to have 
stood when encouraging his men at the 
opening of the batue, is a bronze statue 
of Col. Prescott, by IStory, unveiled w^ith 
fitting ceremonies on the ITth of June, 
1881. [See Frescott Statue.] The cele- 
bration of the centennial aimiversary of 
the battle, on t-he 17th of June, 1875, was 
an event of national interest, because of 
the wiion on t-lie occasion of conspicuous 
representatives of the Soutli with Uiose of 
the North, and the great parade of North- 
em and Southern soldiera. The celebra- 
tion began with a reception of distin- 
guished guests un the evening of the Itith, 
in Music Hall. Mayor Cobb spoke for 
tlie city, and Gov. Gaston for the State ; 
and then felicitous speeches were made by 
Col. Andrew for South Carolina, Fitzhugh 
Lee for Virginia, and Sherman, Kilpat- 
rick, and Buniside for tlie Union gen- 
erals; and Vice-President Wilson also 
spoke. The feature of the following day 
was the great procession. The soldier)* 
were luore* than two houra in ]>assing ; and 
the great crowds filling the sidewalks, the 
windows of houses and shops, crowding 
even tlie house-topH, and packing the tem- 
porar}' st^mds erecte<l at different points 
along the six miles of the line of march, 
cheered continuously, waved liniidker- 
chiefs, and swung hats, as the great pag- 
eant moved along. Heartiest of all was 
the reception of the Southern troops. Af- 
ter the three brigades of ]VIassacliiisetts 
militia, came the Seventli New York, 
then two Pennsylvania i-egiinentfl, next 
the smaller visiting orgaiiizcitioiis, and 
then ihe Fifth Maryland. The dignita- 
ries of tlie State and national govenuuent 
were scattered along the line ; and the 
Northern and Southern generals and men 
of distinction, guests of the city, were 
also conspicuous. The civic organization 
and the trsides filled out the procession. 
All along the line of march the decora- 
tioDS were exteiviive and brilliant, and tlie 
Chaxle8toi;nil^(fict was entered beneath 
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a grand triumphal arch. Later in the 
day there were exercises in a tent on 
the Monument gfrouuds, at which more 
speeches were delivered, these being pre- 
ceded by an oration by Gen. Chiu-les 
Devens; and in the evening the city was 
brilliantly illuminated, while elalH)rate 
displays of fireworks were made. [See 
Charlestown Soldiers' and Sailors' 3/onu- 
ment, for account of an act of the Fifth 
Maryland, an impressive incident of tliis 
celebration.] The Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment and the Monument grounds are 
nnder the charge of the Bunker Hill 
Monument Association, which includes in 
its active and honorary membership a 
large number of men of distinction. Gen. 
Charles Devens was choeenpi'esident in 
1885, to succeed Robert C. Wiuthrop, re- 
signed, after a service of ;iO years. 

Bureau of Beference for Women. 
See Young Women's Christian Union. 

Burial of Poor PeraoiiB. Out-door 
poor, having settlements in Boston, are 
Duried under the direction of the Over- 
seers of tlie Poor [see Orerseers of the 
I*oor] at the expense of the city. \Mieii 
dead bodies are found, notice is given to 
the police or tlie medical examiner of the 
district [see Medical Examiners] ; and if 
they are of strangers, the latter is to cause 
tlieiu to be buried. If tlic deceased had 
no settlement in the Stat4.>. the Coniinou- 
wealtli i>avs the exaiiiiner'H fees, and the 
expense of burial ; in otlier cjises ihe city 
generally pavs the expenses. 

Burial Places. See Old Buri/in(f~ 
Grounds and Cemeteries. 

Bums Riot (The Anthony, Fugi- 
tive Slave). See Court House. 

BuBsey Institution (The). Ja- 
maica naiu. West Roxbury District. A 
scIkm)! of agriculture, horticulture, and 
veterinary science, attached to Harvard 
University. Its grounds and buildings 
are on the beautiful estate of the late 
Benjamin Bussey. who bequeathed it, 
with funds in trust for the sup}>ort of the 
institution, to tlie l^niversity hi 1842. 
Being subject to life interests, the estate 
did not pass into its possession until 1S70. 
In that year the fine building provided for 
by the testator was erected, containing the 
iieceHs;iry lecture and collection i^ooms, 
labomtory, librar}', and office ; and the 
school was opened!. By the end of the 
next year greenhouses and neediKl sheds 
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were built, the grouncb and avenues laid 
oat, and a water supply provided. In 
1872, the University receiving $100,000 
from the late James Arnold of New Bed- 
ford, who left that sum to establish here a 
professorship of tree culture, and to create 
an arboretum to contain ultimately all 
trees, shrubs, and herbaceous plants that 
can i^row here in the open air, the ** Ar- 
nold Arboretum" was established, giving 
ample facilities for the scientific study 
of arboriculture. At the institution, lec- 
tures, recitations, and practical instruc- 
tion in the various departments are given 
to the students by an excellent corps of 
seven professors and instructors; and it 
has won a high rank among educational 
institutions of its class. The *' Bulle- 
tins,'* begpui in 1874, have given valuable 
contributions to agricultural literature in 
their reports of experiments and investi- 
gations conducted in the laboratories and 
fi^reenhouses here. During the years of 
DunnMS depression, the income of the 
funds left under the Biissey will, which 
were charged with the paj'ment of heavy 
annuities, was greatly cUminished through 
the depreciation in real estate, in which 



the funds are invested, and the great fall 
of rents, so that for the time the institu- 
tion was seriously embarrassed. The self- 
sacrifice of some of its officers, however, 
who for a while labored without compen- 
sation, made it possible to continue its 
operations, and weather the storm. The 
great fire in Boston [see Great Fire of 
1872], which destroyed several down 
town business blocks belonging to the es- 
tate, which had to be rebuilt, had mudi 
to do with the temporary diminution of 
its resources. The building erected in 
1870 is a tasteful structure of Roxbury 
pudding-stone, 112 by 73 feet, in the Vic- 
toria Gothic architecture. The entire es- 
tate comprises 3(K) acres, of which 137 
have been assigned for the arboretum, 
and are laid out with walks and road- 
ways. In 1881, 120 acres of the arboretum 
portion of the estate were acquired by the 
city of Boston for a public park ; and 
about 44 acres of additional land were 
purchased at the cost of about $50,000, 
for the same purpose. One third of the 
estate is under cultivation by Harvard 
College between the drives and walks. 
[See Public Parks System.] 
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Cabs. The cheap cab system of the 
city is one of its features. The ordinary 
cabs are one-horse, two and four wheeled, 
two-seated vehicles, — the seats on the 
sides and entrance from the rear. The 
charges for their services are 25 cents a 
single passenger, in the city proper, north 
of Dover Street, or for an equivalent 
short distance in any part of the city from 
the starting-point; or, when employed 
(m time, one dollar an hour for one, two, 
three, or four pasHeugera. Each can carry 
four people. The cabs are to be found 
on the streets at all honrs of the diiy 
and night. Tliere are several varieties 
of them, and they are popularly known 
as Hcrdics (or Ilerdic Phajton), Stand- 
ards, Gnmeys, and *' Sedans.'' 'flie Iler- 
dics, which were the first to be intro- 
duced, are named for the inventor of this 
peculiar style of cab, a Pliiladelphia car- 
riage builder ; the Standards are so called 
because they are of uniform pattern and 
Style; the uunieys for tlieir builders, a 
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Boston concern; and the *' Sedans" for 
no particular reason. These cabs are on 
regular stands, or they can be called from 
the street when not engaged, — though 
their drivers are not allowed to solicit 
patronage, — or by telephone to the offices 
of the sevend companies running them. 
Tlie Herdic stancls are located in the cen- 
tral and busiest parts of the city, the 
most distant points from City Hall being 
the several railroad stations, and the 
great exhibition building on Hantington 
Avenue, Back Hay district, when faits 
are in progress, or other regfular enter- 
tainments are on. The Herdic Compa- 
ny's headquarters are at No. ii^y Congress 
Street. The principal stand for the 
Standards \& in Post Office Square, where, 
at Xu. 7, the office of the company is 
lo(7at«d. The Standard Cab Association 
Ls, in a measure, a cooperative organiza- 
tion. Each nnm owns his cab and horse, 
pays the expenses, and keeps the profits 
for himself, contributing only his sliare 
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Casino — Cathedral of the Holy Cross, 

tree. Any patient occupyin^r a private Charity, and other virtues, on a back- 
room can be treated by the physician of gfronnd of gold. The frescoing on the 
his choice, whether a member of the lioe- walls is very handsome. The rosc-win- 
pital staff or not, provided he be a regular dow over the main entrance is in design 
practitioner of medicine. In the judg- a fine specimen of art. The stained tran- 
ment of experienced physicians, the situ- sept windows, each 40 by 2() feet in size, 
ation of the hospital is one of the very have designs representing the Exailtation 
best in New England. It stands on hia- of the Cross by the £m]>eror Heraclius, 
torio ground, near the intrenchments and the ** miracle by which the True 
thrown up by Washington, and commands Cross was verified.** The stained win- 
a superb view over the city on one side, dows in the chancel represent the Cruci- 
and Massachusetts Bay on the other. In fizion, the Ascension, and the Nativity. 
summer the wards are cooled by sea- These are memorial windows, g^if ts to the 
breezes; and the convalescents enjoy a church. Twenty-four smaller windows 
beautiful prospect, from their beds, of the of 8taine<l glass, in the clere-story of the 
harbor with the ships and other craft trani»ept and of the chancel, represent 
sailing in and out. Tne present building, biblical subjects. The sanctuary tenni- 
erected in 1865 at a cost of $108,000, and nates in an octagonal apse. The high 
entirely paid for, is but one wing of the altar is formed of rich variegated mar- 
structure as it is to be when completed, bles. On the Grospel side stands the epis- 
The accommodations for out-patients are copal throne, the cathedra of the arch- 
ample. Those suffering from special dis- bishop. On the right of the sanctuary 
eases, such as affections of tlie eye and is the Chapel of the Hlessed Virgin, con- 
complaints peculiar to women, as well as taining a marble statue representing the 
from general diseases, are treated. Over Virgin. There are three other chattels, 
1,000 out-patients are treated every year, — uie Cliapel of St. Joseph, the Chapel 
and always gratuitously. of St. Patrick, and the Cliapel of the 
Castle (The). See Fort Independence, filesscd Sacrament. The large vestry is 
Cathedral of the Holy Ctobb. between the Chapel of the Blessed Sacra- 
Washington Street, comer Maiden. The ment and the sanctuary. The chantry, 
largest and finest Catholic church in the with a small oi-gaii, is over the vestry, 
city. It covers more than an acre of The gallery of the Cathedral contains a 
ground. Its st^'le is the Elarly English Hook &, Hastings organ of remarkable 
Oothic. cruciform, with nave, transept, purity of tone and power. It has more 
aisle, and cleA-stor}' ; the latter supported than 5,000 pipes, TtS stops. 5 pncuniatic 
by two rows of clustered metal pillars. The knobs, and 12 combination pedals. The 
total length of the building is •]<U feet ; P^^'S of the church seat ^$,500 persons, 
width at the transept, 1 70 feet ; width of The outward appearance of the Cathedral 
nave and aisles, IK) feet ; height to the is somewhat sombre ; but, when entirely 
ridgepole. 120 feet. The entire interior finished, it will l>e dignified and striking, 
is clear space, broken only by two rows There are two main towers in front, and 
of columns extending along the nave, a turret, all of unequal height, and all to 
and supporting the central roof. Tho be eventually surmounted by spires. The 
arch separating the spacious front vesti- great tower on the southwest comer, 
bnle from the church is of bricks taken with its spire, will be '^X) feet high ; and 
from the ruins of the Ursnline Convent the small tower on the northwest comer, 
on Mount Benedict in Somen^nlle, which 2<X) feet high. The work of building the 
was burned by a mob on the night of Cathedral was begun in 18t>7, when, on 
Aug. 11, 1K34. The ceiling abounds in June 25, the comer-stone was laid. In 
carved wood and tracery. The panels 1873 the basement chapel was completed, 
and spandrels show three shades of oak, and the first service in it was held on Dec. 
with an outer line of African wood. Every 7. Two years after, the Cathedral was 
alternate panel is ornamented with em- finished. It was dedicated Dec. 8, 1875, 
blematic devices. The roof in the tran- the Archbishop officiating, and Bishop 
sept displays an immense cross in inlaid Lynch of Charleston, S. C., preaching 
wood. On the ceilings of the chancel are the sermon. P. C. Keeley was the archi- 
painted angels typifying Faith, Hope, tect of the Cathedral. The rector is Rev. 
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sism and Catholic Rich willed a large amount c 
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eton ; it was not until 171K) op Fenwick on May 22, 18:16. 

jhurch was organized ; not bishop of Boston was John d< 

Boston was made an epiei- an enled French priest, who fi 

a the diocese embraced all Boston in 1790. It was to ] 

The Cathedral of the Holy seconding those of Rev. Fr. 1 

ted Sept. 29, 180:3, which tony Matignon, who came h< 

klin Street, was for many (died in 1818 and buried in the 

Roman Catholic church in Cemetery, South Boston), thai 

I 1825 there were only two ing of the Franklin Street Cat 

Now (1886) there are 31 due. Father Cheverus was m 

I than any other denoraina- in 1810, consecrated Nov. 1. 

, save one [see Churches] f was translated to Montauban 

priests, under the direction afterwards he was sent to 

nop ; 10 parochial schools, where he died, cardinal archbi 

ted by Sbters of Notre 19, 1836. Rt. Rev. Benedict , 

BS and academies, 5 orphan snooeeded him as Bishop of B 

pitals, and a home for the secrated Nov. 1, 1825. Bisho] 

)nferences of the charita- died in Boston, Aug. 11, 18^ 

t. Vincent de Paul are es- Rev. John B. Fitzpatriok, c 

ery parish, and Uie work March 24, 1844, was the third b: 

' is continuous and system- died Feb. 13, 1806, and Right 

tholic population isjesti- Joseph Williams, consecrated 



Catholic Religious Orders, 

in the rear of the new Cathedral r comer Oeder of Womkn. 

of Union Park Street and Harrison Ave- Swrras of Chajuty of St. Vimceht ds Paul. 

~«^ rQ«« i..»^«^/;» 7j n^tk^^^'^I ^r *k^ There are about 50 of this order working in Bo«- 

nne. [See ^}mndix B, Cathedral of the ^ .^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^ p^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^ 

Holy (Jro88j Church oj the. immaculate Lon- ^nd foundling, and unfortunate women. They 

ception. and Catholic Religious Orders. ] haTe charge of Bt Vincent's Oiphan Aaylum for 

CathoUo ReUgiouB Orders. The ^^^ ®?,P»".?^,?,*^i' ®^I Vincent u " aistpr 

u J '*^ A ^t *i.« n^i-u^i;- servant," with 13 other slsterB aaoistuig; the 

number and majpi^de of the Catholic Home for Destitute Roman C^thoUc Chfldren. 

rebgioos orders in Boston is hardly re- Harrison Avenue, Sister Matilda sister servant; 

alized by the general public, and the na- St. Bfary's Infant Asylum, Bowdoin Street, Dor- 

tnre and variety of their work are but S^^^'V'm ^*'l!l*'*' ^'^J ^ ■*S^'f*T°.*jjr*S 

,.\ ^, J X J 'Tt. £ 1 6 assisting sisters ; and Carney Hospital at South 

little understood, rhere are four orders Boston, iSster Simplicia sister servant, with 16 

of men, distinct from the regular clergy sisters assisting. [See Carney Hospital.^ The 

of the Church, and six of women. The founder of this order in this country was "Mother 

«.-!« »n^«» ««» »»:nA:.-.al1v fn^ -n^iaol^^n Setou," who lu 1805 became a Catholic. Three 

male orders are principally for mission- '^^er she opened an academy in Baltimore, 

ary work and religious self-culture ; and ^Ith Miss Cecilia O'Conway as her companion, 

those of women are for charitable, be- Through the generosity of a young convert, Sam- 

nevoleiit, and educational work. Follow- ^f\ Cooper, land was purchased at Emmettsburg, 

. |. . ^£ xu^ <.v.«o.«i ^.^^^ «.* i»«*.u Md., and a convent of the sisterhood was estab- 

ing 18 a list of the several orders of both jj^^ ^^^ j^ 1^ Igpc, jl^^her Seton and 4 

sexes, with statement* of their nature : — associates took the religious habit. In 1812 the 

conununity numbered w members. In 1850 the 

Obdebs of Mex. "mother-house" at Emmettsburg, with all its 

Brotrsss of CHAamr (founded in Ghent, bnuirh establishments, assumed the habit worn 
Belgium, 1800), are chiefly devoted to works of by the French sisters ; while the members re- 
charity and the education of youth. They have newed their vows according to the formula adopt- 
rharge of the House of the Angel Oiuurdian, 85 ed in the Society of St. Vincent de PauL They 
Vernon Street, Roxbury District. The institution now form a distinct community from the Sisters 
cares for orphan, homeless, friendless, or way- of Charity, as established originally in France, 
ward boys. none of whom are now in this city. Boston was 

FsANCiscAirs. There are but very few of the fint visited by Sisters of this order in May, 1832, 

members of this order rpsiilent in Boston. They 3 of them coming at that time from Providence, 

have charge of tlie Churrh of St. Leonard of Port They first established themselves in a small house 

Maurice (Italian), on Prince Street. The order, in Hamilton Street. Tliey remained here until 

also known as Friars Minor, was founded in 1209 1837, wlieu they removed to what was then At- 

by St. Francis of Assisi, ** to inculcate the prac- kinson (now CongreHs) Street. The somewhat 

tice of the Christian virtues and the evangelical picturesque and striking habit they wear is but 

counsels by word and example." The Church the garb of the peasant girls in the time of St. 

has had from it five popes. The order is divided Vincent de PauL 

into the following branches : Recollects, Capu- Sistibs of Notsx Dams. The sisters of this 
chins, Conventuids, and Brothers of the Third order (founded in France, in IHOI, by Mile. Ma- 
Order. Christopher Columbus was a member of rie Rose Julia Billiart, better known as " Mother 
the Third Order. Members of this order landed Julio," and introduced into the United States by 
in Florida in 1528. The '' mother-house '' in this Archbishop Purcell of Cincinnati hi 1840) devote 
country is at Loretto, Pa. themselves to the educaticm of youth, especially 

Tm JnuTTB. Three of the largest churches in orphans and the children of the poor. They have 
the city (St. Mary's, Endicott Street ; Immacu- charge of numerous convents, schools, Sunday- 
late Conception, and Holy Trinity) are under the schools, and sodalities in this city. The Notre 
charge of members of this order, as is also Boston Dame Academy and Boarding School, in the Rox- 
College, on Harrison Avenue. (See Boittan Col- bury District, is in charge of Sister Aloysius. 
Iffff."] It was first heard of in this country, in The sisters here also have charge of the Sunday- 
Florida, in 15G5. In the seventeenth century it schools of St. Patrick\s Cliurch in this city, and 
''penetratedthoforestsof Maine, the heart of Now of the Church of the Assumption in Brookline. 
York, explored tho Mississippi Valley, the shores The Convent of Notre Dame on Berkeley Street 
of the Great Lakes, and the Pacific Coast** is the novitiate of the sisterhood attached to the 
Woodstock Collie, in Mar>iand, is the House of Academv of Notre Dame in the Roxbury Dis- 
Btudies and chief theolf^cal seminary of the so- trict. They ha%'e cliarge of the Cathedral Sun- 
ciety in the United States. It conducts 14 col- day-schools. St. Joseph's Convent, in South Bos- 
Icves in this country. Holy Cross College, in ton, has 36 sisters of Notre Dune, who have 
Worcester, was established by it in 1843. charge of the parochial schools and the Sunday- 

Thk RsoKHPTORisTS, or ** Priests of the Con- schools of S8. Fcter and Paul's Church and the 
gTMatioa of the Most Holy Redeemer" (founded Oate of Heaven Church. The St. Aloysius Con- 
by St. Alphonsus M. de Signori, a native of Italy, vent, in East Boston, has 22 sisters, in charge of 
in 1732), are located at the fine church of " Our the parochial schools. The schools attended by 
Lady of Perpetual Help," on Tremont Street, these sisters from the convents above mentioned 
Roxbury District. Members of the order first are St. Mary's, Lancaster Street, 8 sisters, 530 
landed in this country in 1832, and began their girls ; Holy Trinity (Oerman), Shawmut Avenue, 
work in Baltimore. They first labored among 3 sisters, 195 girls ; St. John's, in St. Stephen's 
the Oerman alemeaL parish, at the North End, 9 sisters, teaching 681 
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Mercv, and Education.** They 
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iisTKss or Tm Poos. This aister- 
r it« direction, on Dudley Street, 
:t, a home for the care of the help- 
of both sexes, with no disthiction 
lint of creed or color. The work 
Sisters *' is entirely supported by 
)rder is one of the youngest in the 
been founded in France in 1810 
ther Aug. Le Pailleur. The first 
I was esUblished in 18G8, in New 

A» SiSTBRS. St. Elizabeth*s Hos- 
un Street) and St. Joseph's Home 
East Brookline Street are imder 
B'ranciscan sisters. 
r TRB Sacrko Hbabt. The mem- 
er conduct a school at 5 Chester 
>rder was instituted within tho 
Yf in France, by Mme. Sophio 
ho governed it for 60 years. The 
« considered as cloistered relig- 
confined to one particular house. 
«d to the education of young 
kg in their duties the gratuitous 
be poor. The novitiate lasts for 
» end of which the nuns take rim- 
verty, chastity, and obedience. 
r, solemn vows are taken at pro- 
cess and veil are black, with a 
; and when abroad tliey wear a 
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Theologioal Seminary. 
Brighton District. A Cath- 
i known as St. John*s Theo- 
&ry. It is established in a 
ed on a fine estate consist- 
acres of partially wooded 
known as the ** Stan wood 
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Cecilia Club — Cemeteries. 

the seminary wisely look after the physi- Weber, Gade, Schubert, Bach, Max 

cal well-being of those under tlieir charge, Bruch, Hoifinan, Liszt, Handel, Rhein- 

luid provide them with good air and food, berger, and otJiers. Its concerts have 

and also set aside portions of the day for s^nerally been given in Tremont Temple, 

recreations. Those consist of walking for B. J. Lang has been the director smce 

the most part, playing at hand-ball on the organization of the society. [See Ap- 

courts provided for the purpose, and on pendix C, and Music in Boston.] 

Thursday, which is a holiday, of indoor Cedar Grove Cemetery. See 

games, an amusement room being pro- Cemeteries. 

vided with a billiard table, chess, check- Cemeteries. The cemeteries are all 

ers, and dominoes. The present library situated in tlie outskirts of the city, in its 

is small, comprising perhaps 2,200 vol- outlying districts ; the old burial-grounds 

umes, but among these are many of ex- within the limits of the city proper being 

tieme rarity. Slany a bibliophile* s eye no longer used, the city liaving, sevenu 

would gHsten at sight of the anti(iue. dug- years ago, forbidden by ordinance all 

eared volumes of the canon law, of St. burials in graves within the old city boun- 

John Ghrysostom, St. Augustine, and the daries, though burials iu family tombs 

early fathers of Holy Church, at the old are yet occasitmally made. The ancient 

vellnm bound set of the annals of Baro- burying-grounds, however, are cared for, 

nio, and many other treasures priceless to maintained, and respected as historic land- 

the lover of books that are associated marks which it would be sacrilege to di»- 

with the history of the world. Here, too, turb ; while much attention is bestowed 

is a rare set of three ancient folios bear- upon the newer burial-places, most of 

ing the imprint MDCLVI, an old polyglot which are remarkable for the natural 

Bible, thumbed by monkish hands for beauty of their location, and the display 

over two centuries. Looking from the of the educated taste and artistic work of 

window of the library, with these relics the modern landscape gardener. [See 

of the past about one, and seeing black- Old Burying-Grounds.] The following is 

robed priests pacing in meditation along a list of the cemeteries now in use within 

the walks and under the trees, then glan- the boundaries of the city, or which have 

cing at the massive walls and turrets, and offices in the city : — 
remembering that this is a nursery for 

the oldest Christian faith, it is easy to re- gt^*™''"'- ^^^^^> Roxbury Dirtrict. Circuit 

call the Middle Ages and their monaster- Cathouc Burial Ground, tuniinlt of Bunker 

ies, and difficult to realize that within a Hill, Cliarlestown Dintrict. 

few minutes' walk that prosaic institution, Cbi»ar Orovb, Dorchenter District, between 

a horse car, will bear one to the heart of ^"^"' ^^'^^TJ^I ^""**^ rtrwts. tJnder the 

modem ISoeton. City Council. Office, C5 Sears Building, comer 

Cecilia Club. A musical club origi- WaHhingtou and Court streetn. 
nally formed, in 1874, within the Harvard p^^^Jj ?"?** Ground, Norfolk Street. Dor- 
Musical Association [meUaryard Musical "" T,orchm™ Old Burial Ground, Stoughton. 
Association} for mixed voices. Until comer of Bobton, Upham's Comer, Dorchester 
187(5 the Cecilia took part in Harvard District. 

symphony concerts only ; but in that vear . I>obchbstbi South Burial Ground, I>o«Je«ter 

'Z ' 1 *j ii_i«vj* Ave., near Codinan Street, Dorchester Districts 

It was reoi^mzed, and established on a kast Boston Cemetery, East Boston, Swift, 

new and independent basis, with 125 comer of Bennington streets, 

active members. I^ter, associate uiem- Kytoowsew Cemetery, Brighton District, near 

be« were added, the li.mt being fixed at ''XZi u'^^^liry, J«n.k-a Plain Di* 

2.M), who bear the expenses of the associ- triot, Morton Street, Office, No. 31 Pemberton 

ation, receiving tickets to the concerts. Sqiutre. 

During the third season of the club as an „ r,mRr.MAK« Cemetery, West Roxbury District, 

• J ~" J i. • xi :* 1- aU^ Brook Farm, Baker Street. 

independent organization, it began the Hasiv-is-Hakd Cemetery, West Roxbury DIs- 

performance of works written for a chorus trict. Grove Street. A Jewish burving-ground. 

and orchestra, emplo\'ing picked plavers IsBARLmsH Buryfaig - Ground, East Boston, 

to assist. Since its organization the Byron, corner of Homer Street 

• . ^ fo Mount Auburk Cemetery, in Cambridge and 

societv has s-iccessf nil y sung coninositions Watertown. Boston office. No. 16 Pemberton 

of Mendelssohn, Schumann, Durante, Sqimre. 
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10 Buriml Grouna, uu. ^ 

ter District. »P«^"»b> 

lahington, corner of Siutia, Rox- en. Other heights are kn< 

Cloverf Juniper, and St: 

.Cemetery, BouthBorton. y ^ glimpees can 1 

metery, Roxbury Di-trict. Ke«r. ^^ ^^ v',^ed ^^t . 

Cemetery, Everett. Boeton office, Dell is a picturesque sheet 

luue. shadowed hy Snowflake 

ore is the newest of these after the flowers which gi 

It is in a picturesaue spot. The largest pond, or lake, 

efidly laid out witn lawns. Hibiscus. Near Lake Del 

, and rockeries. Near the en- tomb of granite. Among 

pond, which is to be trans- esting monuments is a b 

) a miniature lake, surrounded granite from Kearsarge M 

of trees of different varieties, mg the resting-place of Ad 

id flowers. There is a large In the soldiers^ lot is a 

heverias near the centre of the erected by the city of Rox^ 

md other devices. A ^* fund of her citizen-soldiers who 

lal care ** is maintained by the It is of heroic size, and sta 

lots, the income of which is ex- pedestal six feet high. 

f the trustees for the perpetual designed by Martin Milro 

ts. The " Benevolent and Pro- Chicopee, Mass. It was 

rder of Elks," the organization after the annexation of ] 

ers of the dramatic profession, ton. The lot in which i1 

mtiful lot here, which is called 2,000 square feet, and i 

k^s Rest.*' Cedar Grove contains emblematic granite raili 

of the railing is the nam 

reen Cemetery is a well wooded buried here, with his re 

about 14 acres. It has an Egyp- of death, chiselled and 

tway, modelled after the first at half of Uiose buried hei 

Lubum. The monument of Hoi- the Thirty-fifth Regimi 

founder of the public library of Volunteers, who fell at 

hton District, now a part of the than a month after the 

i^iblic Library system [see Public the State. This cemet< 

, and the Brighton soldiers' by the city of Roxbur 

nt [see this], are conspicuous in 1848. The reeeiv 

of this lovely spot. granite portico, is one 

'^«<^KiHii>«»fl 225 country. The entr^i 
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is throngh a maarive gateway of gjanite 
and iron. Conspiouous here also is a sol- 
diers* monument erected by the city ; 
also a military memorial, composed of 
heavy cannon given by the national gov- 
ernment. On a triang^ar stone base 
stand three cannon, forming the outline 
of a pyramid, their mouths meeting at a 
common pomt, and supporting a fourth ; 
beneath is a pyramid of cannon baUs. 
This was erected by Charles Russell 
Lowell Poet 7, of the Qrand Army of the 
Republic, who own the lot. 

Of Catholic buryinf-grounds, the St. 
Aug^tine Cemetery, South Boston, is the 
oldest. This was established in 1818. 
Here is buried the Rev. Francis Antony 
Matigpion, a French priest, one of the 
earliest Catholic clerg^'men in Boston. 
His funeral, on the 21st of September, 
1818, was a notable event. The body 
was escorted through the streets by a 
number of acolytes, bearing lighted can- 
dles. It was temporarily placed in the 
Granary Burying-Ground, and was re- 
moved to South Boston the following 
spring. Here is also buried Dr. Thomas 
J. O'Flaherty, who died in 18:^9, and was 
somewhat famous for his theological con- 
troversy with Dr. Jjyman Beecher, when 
the latter was in Boston. The Catholic 
Cemetery on Circuit Street, Roxbury Dis- 
trict, is near Forest Hills, and adjoins St. 
Joseph's Church. Mount Calvary Ceme- 
tery, adjoining Mount Hope Cemetery, 
belongs to the Bost-on Catholic Cemetery 
Association, which was first incorporated, 
in 1857, as the Catholic Cemetery Associ- 
ation in Dorchester, and its name changed 
to the present in 1877. The Dorchester 
Cemetery, first established, is now full, 
containing 25,000 peisons buried within 
its limits. Mount Benedict Cemetery- be- 
longs to the same association. It was 
dedicated in the spring of 187V), and was 
laid out by a professional landscape gar- 
dener. The Catholic burying-ground in 
the Charl«>itown District is close to the 
Church of St. Francis de Sales, on the 
sunmiit of Bunker Hill. 

The Israelitish Cemeterj', in East Bos- 
ton, was established by the Society of 
Ohabei Shalom. A peculiar appearance 
is given to the place by the tombstones 
bearing Hebrew inscriptions. [See Israel- 
ituh Cemetery,] 

Woodlawn Cemetery is the principal 



place of burial for the northerly sections 
of the city, including East Boston and tlie 
Charlestown District. 

Central Burying-Ground. See Old 
Buriod'Places. 

Central Church, comer of Berke- 
ley and Newbury streets (Congregational 
Trinitarian). Its church building is one 
of the most noteworthy of the several 
fine public structures of the Back Bay 
district. It was completed and dedicated 
in the autumn of 1867. Tlie society 
formerly worshipped in a plain meeting- 
house on Winter Street, which in the 
course of time was forced to make way 
for trade. The present structure is built of 
Roxbury stone, with sandstone trimmings. 
Its fine spire is 230 feet high, the tallest 
in the city. The exterior of the edifice 
is not so ornamental as some of the other 
modem churches of the city, but it is 
impressive and striking in the simplicity 
and elegance of its finish. The some- 
what highly colored interior, with its open 
S itched roof, is bright and cheerful. 
I. M. Upjohn was the architect. The 
society was organized in May, 1835, to 
occupy the Odeon, formerly the Federal 
Street Theatre [see Drama in Boston] ; 
and it was first known as the Franklin 
Street Church. On May 21, 1841, the 
comer-stone of the Winter Street Church 
was laid ; and in Decem1>er following, the 
** Central Congregational S<wiety" was 
legally organized, the "Franklin Street 
Church'^ assuming the name of the 
** Central Congregational ; " then the new 
church building was dedicated. Tlie first 
pastor of the church was Rev. William 
M. Rf^rs, who was settled in 18^:15, and 
served until his death in 1851. Rev. 
George Richards, appointed Ids colleague 
in 1845, succeeded him, and served until 
lS")i). Rev. John E. Todd, D. D., was 
the next pastor, installed in 18((0. He 
was succeeded bv Rev. John DeWitt, 
D. D., in 18*i9. Mr. De Witt's pastorate 
cloned in 1875, and until 187i> the church 
was without a settled pantor. In that 
year Rev. Joseph T. Duryea, 1). 1)., then 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. , was called. Tlie Cen- 
tral Church is a largo and flourisliing or- 
ganization, in most satisfactxiry iinancial 
condition, and attnu'ting large congrega- 
tions regularly. Some years ago a bur- 
densome debt was removed through the 
generous subscriptions of members, and 
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'OS formed in the autumn of 

[ chartered in 1874. Its first 

e in Concord Hall. From there 

d, in December, 1871, to the 

ise, at the junction of Washing- 

and Worcester Square, where 

d until its removal to Boylston 

[n February, 1873, the club 

seriously injured by fire. The 

lb house is attractively located, 

L>tly opposite the Conmion, and 

b walk from the group of thea- 

e neighborhood. It has been 

r renovated and redecorated 

emoval of the Art Club. The 

08 are occupied as reception 

parlors ; the old exhibition 

le rear has been transformed 

liard room, and four billiard 

' occupy the space where the 

of settees used to be for the 

ition of the admirers or critics 

ires which hung in the gallery. 

K>r above are card, reading, 

and committee rooms, bath 

i offices. The furnishings 

are attractive, and there is 

)mfort about the house which 

viting. The presidents have 

ander H. Rice, Samuel D. 

vin D. Richards, A. A. Ran- 

A. P. Martin, Charles H. 

harles V. Whitten was chosen 

rSee Appendix C] 

club. A dining club com- 

ly of business men coimeoted 



jacent rooms. Organized ii 
union of the Commercial an< 
changes, an enabling act 
passed by the legislature 
acts of 1885). The act of 
was formally accepted by t1 
ization at its first meeting, S 
objects of the chamber as 
constitution are : ** to prone 
equitable principles of tra 
lish and maintain unif ormit 
cial usages ; to correct any 
mny exist ; to acquire, presc 
seminate valuable business 
to adjust controversies an 
standings between its membc 
erally, to advance the inter 
and conuneroe in the city 
The exchange is supplied 
news by telegraph diuly, c; 
grain, provisions, cotton, t 
which are regnlary bulletined 
ing-room, well supplied witl 
papers, is connected with it 
calls are for butter, cheese 
at 1 1 A. M. ; and for grain, € 
and 1 P. M. The admission 
ship is $200, until the numbei 
reaches 1,000 ; then it will 1 
there are 1 , 100 members ; $3( 
are l,3fX) ; and then $500. 
of members at the opening of 
wards of 800. The annual i 
$20. There is a gratuity fi 
000 invested for the benefit < 
bers. [See Appendix A.]- 
mercial Exchantre was ortrau' 
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Exohanm by a short flight of marble 
steps, xhe Produce Exchange was or- 
ffanized in 1877. It included leading 
nrms in the wholesale produce, provision, 
butter and cheese, and fresh fish busi- 
ness. The fees for membership were es- 
tablished, first on a basis of ^^) for an 
individual, '^Vy for a firm of two mem- 
beni, and $40 for a firm of three. In 
1882 certificates of meinbersliip were is- 
sued, beginning at $2*'>, and then at ^\iK) 
<4ach, which were soon at a premium. 
The first Merchants' Exchange building 
was built in 1842, on State Street, where 
the present Mercluuits' Exchange building 
stands. Tlie Elxclmnge tlien established 
occnpied a fine hall, its ceiling supported 
by imitation Sienna iiuirble columns, Vi-ith 
Corinthian capitals, and a grand dome 
overhead, filled with sUiined glass. It 
flourished for several years, but at length, 
some time before the great fire of 1872 
[see this J, it gave way to the sub-ti-euHury, 
which continued to occupy the place until 
its removal to the post-office building. In 
1873 the Board of Trade undertook to es- 
tablish a central headquarters for all the 
business exchanges of the cit^'. Tlie 
building was remodelled, tlie Meitrhants* 
Exchange and Keading-lioom was re- 
vived, reopening under the direction of 
Uiis board in October of that year, and 
the Commercijil Excliange was brought 
under the same roof. This arrangement 
continued until tlie organization of the 
(?huml)er of Commerce, when the Mer- 
chants* Exchange was closed. [See Hoard 
of Trade.] The Merchants' Exchange 
building cost, exclusive of the laud on 
which it stands, $17r),(K)0. Its front is of 
Qnincy granite. It was built and is owned 
by a stock company under the name of the 
Merchants' Exchange Building Company. 
The interior was considerably changed 
and improved in 188(). In the early days 
the lower floor of the Old State House 
[see this] was used by ''the mercliant^ 
and gentlemen of the town *' as the biuu- 
ness exchange. 

Channing Home. See Asi/lums and 
Ilomts, 

Chapel of the Evangelists, No. 
280 Charles Street, maintains St. An- 
drew's Guild, with a free rea<1ing and 
amusement room, open day and evening. 
A relief committee, established in 1877, 
cUatributes fuel and groceries among the 
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poor in the neighborhood, under the 
charge of the chapel, and aids poor fam- 
ilies in various wa^'s. A children's sew- 
ing school meets at the chapel during the 
autumn, winter, and spring st^isoiis, on 
Saturday forenoons. Sewing is taught in 
classes ; and each piece of work, when it 
is finished pro|)erly and satisfactorily, is 
given to the child making it. The cliap«d 
has an office in the Charity Building, 
Room iVi^ where a visitor is to be found 
for a few hours every forenoon except 
Saturdays. 

Charitable Association of the 
Boston Fire Department. Estab- 
lislied 182)); incorporated 18:K). Mem- 
bers receiving injury while in the dis- 
charge of firemen's duties are paid not 
less than ^i.*) each per week ; and the 
apothecary's or physician's bills are paid 
as long as the trustees or the ccmiiuittee 
of the association on relief determine to 
be necessary or reasonable. A s]>ecial 
fund is iimintained for the relief of any 
past member, or his familv, who has been 
honorably discliarged. No member is 
allowed to apply to the city government 
for relief under injur)* sustained at fires. 
There is no admission fee, and asse^ss- 
mentJi do not exceed si^*) annually. A life- 
membership is secured on the paNiuent of 
^10. Application for relief is to be made 
to the secretary of the committee on re- 
lief. [See Fire Service..] 

Charitable and Benevolent So- 
cieties. The growth of private organ- 
ized charities in Boston, from the estal)- 
lishment of the first charitable society in 
ICKi.*) to the presi>nt time, has l)een very 
great. It has been estimated that there 
L) now one charit4ible or lH>nevolent soci- 
ety for every 2,(MM) ])i*ople within the 
boundaries of the citv ; that th«* charita- 
ble capital is $10,(KM).(NK): and that the 
ammal private contributions of the people 
of Boston for charitable or benevolent 
purposes amount to more than >i.'>(H),0()(). 
Tlie first society established was the S(M)ts 
Charitable S<K'iety, organized five years 
after the foundiition of the city. In the 
first seventy years of the city's history, 
but 2 s(x;ieties were orgiinized. Between 
that time and IS 10, \\ more were orgnn- 
ized. During the next forty years the 
number was consider.ibly incntaned ; from 
18.j0 to 1800, 21 were organized; from 
18(M) t4> 1870, :^ ; and from 1870 to 1880, 



:ie8, an incorporated oiganiza- 

icing many influential citizens 

tageraent. This organization 

ystematizing the private char- 

c of the city, the accomplish- 

reater good. [See Associated 

Many of the charitable and 

societies in the city aim more 

r to uplift and improve the 

he less-favored classes gener- 

g to others the work of aidii^ 

te, and affording temporary 

he distressed and suffering. 

jnong them several organiza- 

I provide industrial training, 

)us wa3rs strive to improve the 

' the poorer classes ; and much 

giving to the training of poor 

I children for the purpose of 

heir present condition, and di- 

fu in the way of becoming as 

ip self-«upporting and useful 

ollowing IS a list of the pri- 

ble and benevolent orgamza- 

le city, exclusive of mutual 

»des, alphabetically arranged, 

ject and aim oondsely stated. 

Jso described more in detail 

paragraphs in this book. 

Ieamen*8 Friend Society. Gongre- 
le. Sostalna chaplaims miaaioiui- 
t distributors, etc., befriends saO- 
I libraries on ses-ffoing veasels. 
ociety of Hibernians. Aids Irish- 
B, when sick, 83 per week, and a 
>f 125. Apply to chaimuui of ris- 
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West Newton. Provides a hoi 
to be sentenced. Girls boarde 

Boston Children's Friend I 
land Street. Apply to the m 
home for destitute children 
Conunon school branches taug 
to sew. 

Boston Fatherless and Wid< 
sists poor widows, especially th 
better days. 

Boston Female Asylum. 
Street. Applications received 
ceives destitute girls from 3 to 
them a good home, food, clot 
tion. Orphans preferred. 

Boston Flower and Fruit 
Street Chapel. Open from S 
and Thursdays, from May t 
tributes flowers, fruits, and 
the poor. 

Boston Industrial Temporal 
vis Street, comer of Harrison J 
Superintendent, between 7 an 
temporary food and lodging to 
of both sexes, who are willing 

Boston Marine Society. K 
change. Relieves unfortunate 
bers, their widows and minor 
extreme cases, older children. 

Boston Musicians* Relief Fu 
musicians who are members. 

Boston North End Diet Kit< 
Lynde Street. Open daily froi 
nourishing food aaily to appli< 
ders from district physicians. 

Boston North End Missic 
Street. Gives relief of all 
poor. 

Boston Pilot's Relief Soci< 
ofBoe. 41 Lewis Wharf. Helps d 
and their families. 

Boston Police Relief Assocl 
death benefits to members who i 
poUce force, and helps their fan 

Boston Port and Seamen's 
North Square (Mariners' Housi 
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Scotch, and Welsh iminignuiU or their familiee, Manachuaetts, 12 PemberUm Square, room €L 

and glres temporary aid. Each poet holda a relief fund for the aaiiatance 

Channing Home. 30 McLean Street. AfTords of soldiers, sailors, and marines of the late Re- 

an asylum for poor inralids and children, chiefly bellion, and their widows and orphans, 

those who are incitrable, and need constant and Hebrew Ladies* Sewing Society. Applv to the 

tender care. president. Dispenses clothing to needy Hebrews, 

Cliaritable Association of the Boston Fire after investigation of cases. 



Department. Aids members who are connected 
with the ftre department, in cases of injury or 
sirknms, and helps their families. 

Charitable Iriidi Bociet}-. Relieves poor Irish- 
mon, especially immigrants. Apply to secre- 
tary. 

Charlestown Free Dispensary and HospitaL 
27 Harvard Square, Charlestown District. Pro- 
vides free medicines and treatment for both 
sexes, residents of the District. 

Charlestown Infant School and Children's 
Home Association. 36 Austin Street. Temporary 
home for both sexes. Children returned to 
friends, or adopted. 

Children's Mission to the Children of the Des- 
titute in the City of Boston. 277 Tremout 
Street. Children taught housekeeping and sew- 
ing, fuid either returiMd to friends or placed in 
families. 

Church Home for Orphans and Destitute 
Children. Corner of Broadway, N, and Fourth 
Ekreets, South Boston. Cares for orphan and 
destitute children, who are taught housework, 
and returned to friends, or places found for them 
in families. 

Cooperative Society of Visitors among the 
Poor. 48 Cliarity Building, Chardon Street 
Ahns to improve the mors! and physical con- 
dition of the poor by personal visitmg, giving 
sewing to poor women, and by finding employ- 
ment. 

Dispensary for Diseases of Children. 18 Stan- 
iford Street. Affords free medical care to poor 
and sick children. 

Dispensary for Diseases of Women. 18 Stan- 
iford Street. Givits advice free, and treatment 
but not medicines, to needy wouieu. 

Episcopal City Mis»ion. Mission House, G 
Tyler Street. Gives relief, food, fuel, and cloth- 
iujK to the sick and aged of any creed. 

Excumions for Poor Children. Given in the 
summer time by the North End Mission to 
poor children. Tickets distributed by the 
police. 

Fragment Society. Gives material for cloth- 
ing, also shoes and infants* garments, to destitute 
persons who are well known to the society. 

Fraternal Association. An organisation for 
colored men. Cares for its sick, buries its 
dead, and aids the widows and orphans of 
members. 

Friendly Hand. 2 Main Street, Charlestown 
District. Apply to the superintendent. Finr- 
nishea food at reasonable prices to the poor, 
and sometimes gives food ana lodging to indigent 
persons. c. 

German Aid Society. Room 39, Charity sixty. The " Little Sistprs *' (t'atholio) sluire the 
Buildbig, Cliu^on Street. Helps German im- domestic work without compensation, and col- 
migrants to food, fuel, clothing, transportation, lect fund*, 
and employment. M.'Wisarhusetts Baptist Chsrita))le Society. 

Girls' Friendly Society. Apply to the presi- Aids widows and children of BaptiKt ministers 
dent. Alms to provide a friend for every work- who have died while pastors in the State, 
ing-girl (single), not Roman Catholic, especially Massachusetts Charitable Fire Society. Chief 
strangers. object to give pecuniary aid to sufferers by fire. 

Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Also aida other beneTolaut purposes. 
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Highland Aid Society. Apply to the president. 
Gives clothing to the poor ox the Highland Dis- 
trict, recommended by a member. 

Home for Ap:ed Couples. Na 431 Sliawnuit 
Avenue. Receive aged couples (man and wife) 
of not leas than GO years of age and of good moral 
cliaracter, upon the payment of such sum as the 
trustees may determine, and by signing an 
agreement to abide by its rules. Non-sectarian. 

Hospital Newspaper Society. 113 Revere 
Street. Reading matter collected from boxes 
placed in railway stations, and received at the 
headquarters from the public contributing, 
and distributed regularly In hospitals and asy- 
huus. 

House of the Angel Giurdian. 85 Vernon 
Street, Roxbury. Receives, educates, and re- 
forms orplian and deserted children, especially 
boys. Has graded schools. Eventually finds 
for the inmates places of employment in the city 
or the country with fanners. Conducted by the 
Catholic Brothers of Charity. 

House of the Good Samaritan. 6 McLean 
Street. A free hospital for women and children, 
especially incurable and chronic siifTerers. 

House of the Good Shepherd. Tremont Street, 
opposite Parker Hill Avenue. Provides a refuge 
for fallen women and wayward girls. 

Howard Benevolent Society in the city of Bo»> 
ton. Relieves t)io sick and destitute of the city 
proper. East and South Boston. 

Industrial Aid Society for the IVevention of 
Pauperism. Rooms 25 to 28 Charity Building. 
Chardon Street. Helps men and women to fiira 
transient or permanent work, and secures em- 
ployment for children in the country on farms in 
summer time, and elsewliere at other seasons. 

Industrial School for Girls. Centre Street, 
Dorchester. Girls taught housework, trained to 
good conduct and habits of self-support; re- 
turned to their friends, or places found for them 
in fainilieii. 

Italian Benevolent Society. Aids needy Ital- 
ians of good character. 

.Jamaica Plain Friendly Society (formerly Em- 
plo>'meiit and Temporary Relief Society). Cur- 
tin Hall, Jamaica Plain, West Roxbur>' District. 
The temperate poor aided with orders for food, 
clothing, light, and relieved in various other 
ways. Fourtecu districts are visited regularly 
by a voluntary visitor and associate. 

Ladies' Relief Agency. 37 Charity Building, 
CItardon Street. Aids, partly in sewing, tlie 
moTv respectable cases of want. 

Little Sisters of the Poor. Home maintained 
for the aged poor, destitute T)ersoiw, and over 



smj munx w uioier rtai|ievuu>ie pnyn- 

widowB and minor children. The 
t fellows of the ManachuaetU Med- 

letU Society for Aiding Diicharged 
35 Avon Street. Apply to agent, 
tnyicts at the expiration of their aen^ 
employment. 

etta Society for the Prevention of 
jiimala. 19 Milk Street. Apply to 
n caaea of cruelty. Enforoea lawa 
ty. 

etta Society for the Prevention of 
lildren. 1 Pemberton Square, Room 
caaea of cruelty and abuse against 
sr 21 yeara, investigatea, and brings 
'.ors to justice. 

m*s Home for Aged and Friendleaa. 
Place. Providea a home for aged 
omen. 

w Summer Home for Children and 
Uen Women. Bourne Street, Forest 
try District. Connected with the 
I Rnd Mission, 201 North Street, 
tan's Friend Society. Room 9, 149 
fcreet. Gives eroplojrment with ade- 
isation to indigent women, 
od Home for Intemperate Women. 
Street. Apply to matron. Aima to 
rate women. 

ind Moral Reform Society. Wo- 
•rary Home and Ofllce, 6 Oak Place, 
itron. Reoeivea girla and jroung 
oiakes every effort to restore them 

to And them good homes. 

md Scandinavian Benevolent So- 

trmnsportation to needy Scandina- 

lome for Children. 14 Tyler Street . 

)d for until they can be supported 

As or themselves. 

net Street Industrial School. 39 

t Street. Classes for women and 

g, making, and mending garmenta, 

dojrs fan carpnitering. 

Nursery. 39 North Bennet Street. 

' 18 months and under 6 vAarn mA. 



isoston. Ui&ce, Broadway Br 
temporary work in sawing woo 

Reading-room for Newsb(^a 
16 Howard Street. Open fron 
M. A resort where books, pa 
reeular entertainments are fun 

Roxbury Charitable Societ" 
Street, Roxbury District Ffaidi 
gives money, food, fuel, and clc 
of good character living in Ro: 
sanr department aids about GOO 

Roxbury Home for Children • 
Burton Avenue, opp. Copelai 
fee paid for board by the inmat 

Saint Vincent's Orphan Asyli 
ceived without regurd to ere 
given for adoption or placed out 

ScoU' ChariUble Society. A 
Temporary Home, 77 Camden 
needy Scotch people, after prop 

Sea-Shore House. Comer oil 
man streets, Winthrop. A het 
sick and weakly children dur 
months. 

Shaw Asylum for Mariners' C 
line. Helpa destitute children 
mariners. 

Soci^t^ Franco-Beige de Secoi 
Blenfaisance de Boston, Mass. 
employment, and s^vea food, 11 
rarely money, to deaerving Fre 
persons or their children. 

Society for the Relief of the S: 
to the Dispensary physicians at 
Oivee personal care and compc 
the sick poor. limited to th* 
present. 

South Boston Samaritan Soci4 
relief and clothing given to tho 
seeking help from other charitic 

Spiritualists* Ladies' Aid 8 
Hall, 603 Washington Street. ( 
clothing after investigation. 

Summer Street Fire Fund. B 
by the great fire of 1872. 

Swiss Aid Society. Assists i 



Charitable Mechanic Association. 



105 Sammer Street Affords relief to poor lBr»> 
ditee After InTeetifpatioik. 

WMhiuRton Home. 41 Waltham Street. Ap- 
ply to euperintendent. Aimi to cure inteiiiper- 
•te men l^ medical, moral, and hygienic treat- 
ment. 

Wayfarers* Lodge. Hawkins Street. Apply 
•t ponce etatlons. Meals and lodRings f iimishea. 

West Rnd Day Nursery and Hospital for In- 
fanta. 37 Blossom Street. Cares for iioor cliil- 
dren during the day, while motliers are. at work. 
Charges 6 cents a dav. or 2& cents a week. Also 
treats diseases of children under two years of 

*(*• 

Widows* Society. Aids poor and inflrm wid- 
ows, and single women of good character, over 
m, natives of Boston. Must have resided within 
the old city limits for 10 years. 

Yoong Men*s Benevolent Society. GivcA food, 
fuel, aiM, in extreme cases, money, chiefly to 
Protestant Americans who have resided in the 
city proper long enough to become identified 
with its mteretts. 

Chcuitable Irish Society. EntAb- 
liflhed 17>n ; incorporated iSUf). IJke 
the British CharitADle Society, thiH was 
or{cauized orijpiially io render temporary 
aaiifitAiice to newly arrived iniraigrants. 
It has also, for many years, relieved its 
poor and indifj^nt countrymen reduced hy 
sickness, old a^;^, or other infirmities or 
accidents Of late years it has contributed 
annually to some deserving' cliurity. Dur- 
ing the years just followiiip^ the Revolu- 
tionary war, it extended timely relief to 
those of its members who were disabled 
by the war. Now it has no establijihed 
headquarters, but holds its meeting at 
the Parker Ilonse annually, dininf>^ on St. 
Patrick's Day, Uie 17th of March. [See 
Appendix A.\ 

Charitable Mechanic Associa- 
tion (The Massachusetts). Exhibi- 
tion building, Huntinfi^on Avenue. This is 
one of the venerable and honored institu- 
tions of the city. It was founded in IT^)**), 
and incorporated in 18(M(. It was estab- 
lished to relieve the distresses of unfor- 
tunate mechanics and their families ; to 
promote inventions and improvements in 
the mechanic arts, by grautin)*: ])remiums 
for inventions and improvements ; to as- 
sist young mechanics with loans of money ; 
and to establudi schools and libraries for 
the use of apprentices and \:\iQ improve- 
ment of the arts. Its work has ]>een of 
great value to the community, and its in- 
fluence has been employed in many direc- 
tions. For ysara it was its custom to 
award certificates to apprentices, who. on 
arriWng at the age of 21 , brought testimo- 



nials to it from the persons with whom 
tliey served, showing that they had con- 
ducted themselves witli fidelitv and atten- 
tion, and luid not violated any agreement 
made by them. £ver>' third year the as- 
soi'iation hohls a special meeting, called 
** Tlie Triennial Festival ; " and at irreg- 
ular inter>'a]s, averaging everj- three years, 
it holds a great public industrial exhibi- 
tion, iM)]mlarly known as ' * The Mechan- 
ics* I* air.*' For many yearn these fairs 
were held in the halls over Quincy Mar- 
ket and Faneuil Hall, the two l>eing con- 
nected by a bridge extending over the 
street, in 1S7S a temporary building for 
its exhibition was erected on Park S<{uare, 
Columbus Avenue, and Pleasant Street. 
Tlie fair that s(*ason hutted two montlis, 
during Se])teiuber and ()ctol>er, and was 
the most successful of the many held. 
Tlie num]M>r of exhibitxirs was 1.2r>0 ; 
and the awards included fM) gold medals, 
2:«0 silver medals. 250 bronze medals, and 
440 diplomas. Tlic receipts of the exhi- 
bition were !*^1.*),<KN) over tlie expenditures. 
In 1881 the association erected the pres- 
ent permanent exhibition building on the 
comer of Huntington Avenue and West 
Newton Street. Back Hay district. It 
covers a spac<' of mon> than )Ht,0()0 square 
feet. Its front on the avenue is r»(K) feet, 
and on West Ne^n-ttm StnM-t .'MK) feet ; and 
at itswid«st part it is .Wo feet. Architec- 
tui'ally it is attnictive. The designs were 
by W. G. Preston, llie avenue front is 
Kenjiissance, with free tre.'itnient in style. 
Arches of graceful cur\es rise nearly to 
the coping. llic*se and the adjacent walls 
are massively laid in red brick, with sills 
and ea])s of freestone, and terra-cotta or- 
naments. On one side of tlic main arch is 
a head of Franklin, tyi>ifyiiig electricity; 
and on the otlier. one of Oakos Ames, typi- 
fying railroading. Surniuiidiiig these are 
spandrels of palm, oak. and olivt^ branches, 
in which ai)pear the arm and lianimer of 
the se}d of the luwociation. An octagonal 
tower, iH) feet high, and 40 feet in diame- 
ter, forms the easterly termination of the 
building. Here art' two wide entrances, 
— one fnmi Huntington Avenue sidi'walk, 
and the other from the carrijigt^-jwrtrh, it- 
self a <iuite attractive j)ie<*c of omamentn- 
tion, bnilt of brick and stone, with o]>en- 
timbered and tiled nwif. At the easterly 
end of the building, adjoining tlie tower, is 
the ''administration building,'' which con- 
89 
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Sne building', during the autumn 

surpassed all previous ones in its 

eness and excellence and pecuniary 

The main hall is frequently oc- 

for opera, concerts, ajid public 

I, during seasons when there is no 

»n in progress. It is the largest 

ty, having sittings for 8,000 peo- 

le entrance is From Hunting^n 

It is popularly known as Me- 

Hall. The organ in this hall is 

e. It was built by Hilbome L. 

t of New York city, in 187((, and 

bited during the Centennial £x- 

f that year. At the close of that 

1 it was purchased by the Per- 

Ixhibition Ck>mpany, and retained 

tion until it was sold to the Me- 

Hsociation, and removed here by 

level t, who, at the same time, 

y rebuilt it. It is 41 feet high, 

ide, and 20 feet deep. It has 

I, 37 speaking-«tops, 7 couplers, 

chanioal registers, and has the 

pedal-movements: Six adiust- 

nnation pedals, each capable of 

^ any or all of the stops in the 

the will of the orranist, and 

hich can be operatea by knobs 

le great organ-keys; pedal to 

all combinations ; reversible 

>edal coupler; balanced swell 

bove the draw-stop knobs on 

are 222 small knobs, repre- 

the stops in the organ for each 

tombination pedals, and by the 
.1, 4.u^ • • 



witn tne aid of $20,000 sube 
izens, as a charity, headqu 
occupied by the overseers 
state aid paymaster, and Ii 
Society, on the first floor 
Provident Association, Bot 
Sewing Circle, Ladies' City 
cy, and German Elmigrant 
in the second story ; and, 
story, by the Associated Cha 
6, 7, and 8, Conference of th 
Charities, and the Cooperat 
Society. In the basement i 
pathic dispensary, and the 
cian's office. The Young M( 
lent Association and the B< 
Relief Association also hold tl 
meetings here. The Bureau 
of three substantial brick buil 
official city out-door charities 
istered here, and many of 
charities. The Temporary £ 
signed to provide for foundlii 
destitute. Only women and c 
allowed to lodge in it ; but 
given out to both sexes, undei 
of the overseers of the poor 
perintendent. The able -bod 
ing for food are obliged to w 
the men sawing wood, and the 
ing housework. [See Associt 
tiety Charitable and Benevolet 
Overseers of the Poor^ and 
Honie.^ 

Charles River Eml 
(The). A proposed park, ] 
and drivewav ViAfwrft**** r'-^i— 



Charleatovm District 



tinnoos water-front from Leverett Street 
to Cottage Farm Brid(>^f nearly 2j miles 
in length, and crossing in one direction 
Cambridge Street at West Boston Bridge, 
and in the other the extension of West 
Chester Park to the proposed new bridge 
across Charles River. It will be laid out 
with walks, drives, saddle - horse paths, 
and boat-landingn, and ornamented with 
shmbbery and turf. It will be accessible 
along its entire route at short intervals by 
streets, and its drive will be used for 
pleasure - vehicles only. [See Public 
l*arki System.\ On the Cambridge side, 
between West Boston Bridge and the 
bridge of the Gh-and Junction Railroad, 
the flats are to be filled by u private cor- 
]>oration. A drive for tlie public, 200 feet 
wide, next the river, is to be preserved, 
and the remainder of tlie filled land is to 
be used for building purposes. 

Charles Street Church. See First 
African Methodist Episc^opal Church. 

Charlestown District (The). 
Formerly the city of Charlestown, an- 
nexed to Boston in lS7o. [See Annexa- 
tions.^ The date of its foundation as 
a town, as stated by Uie late Richard 
Frothinghain, its historian, was July 4, 
102)>, thoim^h an earlier date has been 
claimed. Its Indian iiaiut* wan ^Usliawum. 
Originally the territory of the town was 
very large. Out of it the towas of Bur- 
lington, Woburn, Miilden, and Sonier- 
ville (the last two now cities) liave l>een 
formed, and part>i of Resuling. Medford, 
Coimbridge, and West ('ambridge (now 
Arlington). It was a flourishing place in 
the colonial ]>eriod ; and on account of the 
battle of Bunker Hill on June 17, 1775 
[see Bunker Hill Monument, etc.], and its 
burning by the British at the time, it be- 
came eonspicnons at the very beginning of 
the Revolution. Its population at that pe- 
riod was al>out 2,7(>0. flie town was fire<l 
by shells thrown inmi the British works 
on Copp's Hill, in Bfiston [see Copp's 
I nil], and by men landed for the purpose. 
Only a few houscts escaped the fire, and 
the destruction was complete. The prop- 
erty loss was estimated at over $.'>(X),(KX). 
The town recovered slowly from the ef- 
fect of that blow, but in time was com- 
pletely rebuilt, increased in population, 
and enjoye<l much prosperity. It was 
made a city March 10, i847. AVhen it 
smiezed to Boston, its population 
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was 82,040; and its valuation $35,280,. 
($82, of which 1^20,010,100 was real, and 
$9,273,582 personal. Its chief popular 
features are the Bunker Hill Monument 
and grounds (Breed's Hill), and the Navy 
Yard. [See Navif Yard.] It also hais 
an interesting soldiers' monument [see 
Charlestown Soldiers^ Monutnent] ; and an 
ancient burying-ground, in which there is 
a moimment to Harvard, the founder of 
Harvard College. [See Harvard College 
and Old Burying-Grounds.] The Massa- 
chusetts State Prison founded in 1800 was 
established here. When the new prison 
buildings at Concord were completed the 
institution was removed to tliat place, but 
in 1884 the Charlestown buildings were 
reoccupied, tlie institution at Concord 
being continued as a reformator}*. The 
passenger and freight stations of the Fitch- 
burg Railroad were for some time in 
Charlestown ; but in 1848 the former was 
removed to Boston, when tlie present 
station was built. [See Boston and Fitch- 
burg Station and Line. ] The Charles- 
town District is an old-fashioned, quaint 
place, and has many points of interest. 

Charlestown Free Dispensary 
and Hospital. No. 27 Harvaid Square, 
Charlestown District. Established in 1872, 
incorporated 1873. Medical and surgi- 
cal advice given to the sick iM»or, free 
of cost except to those who are able to 
pay for it. Tlie aid rendered is limited 
ti> residents of tlie Charlestown District. 
ApplicAtioii to be made at noon on Mon- 
days, Wednesdays, and Fridays. About 
1,000 persons an* aided annually. 

Charlestown Neck. See Neck, 
Charlestown. 

Charlestown Poor's Fond. The 
income of various bequests, amounting 
ii\ s24,400. is ex|M!nded annually on the 
poor of tlie Charlestown District, under 
the direction of officers composed of the 
two senior deacons of each regularly or- 
ganized church in the district an<l the 
Charlestown meiuWrs of the citv council. 

w 

The office is in Harvard Square, Charles- 
town District. This fund was established 
as long im^o as 1074. 

Charlestown Soldiers' and Sail- 
ors* Monument. Winthrop S<iuare. 
Martin Milmore, sculptor. Dedicated on 
the 07th anniversarv' of the battle of 
Bnnker Hill, June 1*7, 1872; the address 
on the occasion being by the late Richard 



ti Maryland liegiment, one ot 
ing military org^nizationa from 
h. The regiment, marching to 
ument, placed upon it a beauti- 
l shield, as a token of good-will 
their Northern hosts, and as a 

tribute to the Northern heroes 
ivil conflict. The act was per- 
nrithout ostentation, and without 
announcement. Marching to the 
;hout escort, the reg^ent halted 
le monument, forming three sides 
lare around it : the band played 

the regiment stood at parade- 
ile the shield inscribed *^Mary- 
Ibute to Massachusetts ^' was rev- 
aid upon the pedestal ; then the 
srejgiven, " Attention ! '' ** Carry 
** Present arms! '^ and the regi- 
parted as ouietly as it had come. 
tues and monuments. \ 
ncy Hall BchooL See Private 

s Club (Boston). No. 33Pem- 
quare. Organized December 11, 
The oldest chess dub in the 
States. It was org^anized ** for 
f and enjoyment of the most in- 
1 of all games, ^^ with Dr. Horace 
ion as the first president, Geoige 
Hey, secretary, and Edwin J. Wil- 
lurer. From its foundation it has 
d among its members men of the 
al and business standing ; though, 
ing tlie fact that there can be no 
cy in chess except it be deter- 
rer the board, the annual dues 



Wasmngton dtreet to iho. 
called Chester Square; \ 
781 Tremont, across Colt 
and the Back Bay disti 
Street, is called West Che 
that portion of the street 
ens into Chester Square a 
finest older residences of i 
The *' square^' is an at 
park of about 1^ acres, wit 
of trees, pleasant paths 
beds, and a large fountain 
in the centre. The road 
either side of the square, 
is more of a parkway than < 
and the roadways are also 
stantial dwellings of *'w 
zens. The square and tl 
South End portion of tl 
originally laid out in 185( 
Chester I^ark extension,'* 
tion of the street from 
through the Back Bay dis 
is commonly called, was L 
It is an avenue 0(> feet wic 
tains ; also Paries and Sqt 

Chestnut Hill Ret 
Water Works, 

Chestnut Btree 
''Ism*.'' 

Chickering Hall. N 
Street. A pleasant audie 
largely for chamber cone 
sionally for lectures. It 
chitecture, ouietly and tasi 
There are o78 seats on t 
and 84 in a small srallerv i 



CluldrerCa Friend Society — ChUdrerHs 3fi8sion. 

Children's Friend Society. See the wing, the uccond floor for g^irl patients, 

liottton Children's Friend Society. and the lower ward for boys. The private 

Children's Hospital (The). Hunt- wards are on the third floor of the main 
ing^ton Avenue and Camden Street. In- section, with private rooms in the wing, 
corporated 1^0. In this admirably con- On the fourth floor are small wards, and 
ducted institution, medical and surgical a special laundry, kitchen, closets, etc., 
treatment is given to children from 2 to so arranged that they may be isolated 
12 years, if poor, gratuitously; and, if from the rest of the building whenever 
parents or ^ardians are able to pay, at a deemed necessary. On the lower floor of 
moderate charge. The nursing is directed the main section are the principal kitchen, 
by the Protestant Episcopal Sisters of St. laundr\', pantry, boiler room, servants* 
Margaret. [See Sisterhood of St. Mar- dining-room, and other apartments ; and 
garet. \ No infectious or contjigious dis- on either side of the entrance to tlie half- 
eases, and no chronic or incurable cases, basement are rooms for the reception and 
are admitted. Visitors to patients are treatment of out-patients. The building 
admitted duly from 11 to 12, and visitors is tlioroughly built throughout, and ad- 
to the hospital are admitted at any time mirably equipped ; while the system of 
except Simda3r8. There is a department ventilation and the sanitary arrangements 
for out-patients, open daily at 10 A. M. are very complete. The vacuum method 
There is a Ck>nvale8cent Home at Welles- of ventilation by aspiration has been 
ley, with 18 beds, which receives patients adopted ; powerful currents are created 
from the hospital during the summer by flues connecting with a large chimney 
months: the average number cared for at both top and bottom of the walls, 
there in a season is 100. The Ladies' There is also direct communication with 
Aid Association, orgranized in 18(»9, sup- the open air. Nearly every room is pro- 
plies articles of furniture and clothing to vided with open fire-places, and transoms 
the hospital, visits the patients, and takes over the doors, and the building is 
a personal interest in them. The present heated by steam. Some of Xha rooms 
building is the third occupied by the are completely underlaid by steam pipes ; 
hospital (the first was on Rutland Street, these rooms are for very delicate chil- 
and the second 158^] Washington Street), dren. As it now stands, 00 patients can 
and was built especially for it. Walter T. be acconmiodated ; and when completed 
Winslow and George H. Wetherell were the capacity of the hospital will be in- 
the artrhitects ; Natlianiel J. Bradlee con- creased to 11)0 beds. Eiich of the several 
suiting architect. The building was for- wards is provided with a separate dining- 
mally dedicated the day following Christ- room, diet-kitchen, bath-room, and water- 
mas, 1<S82. It IB constructed of brick, closets. In the bath-rooms and wat«r- 
with terra-cotta trimmings. It occupies closets the floors are marble. All the 
a lot containing 81,000 square feet. It is plumbing in the building is open. The 
only a portion of the hospital as planned, walls throughout the building are painted, 
When completed the structure will con- and the finish is mostly ash. A work- 
sist of a central administration section, shop is connected with the institution, for 
with two wings, and a rear section. At the manufacture of splints and apparatus, 
present the northerly wing is not built. It is supplied with a gas engine, forge, 
(hi the sides of the main entrance from grinding and polishing machine, and all 
Huntingfton Avenue are a general recep- the necessary tools. Work is taken here 
tion-rooni, and a room for the use of the from other institutions and from phy- 
medical staff, with a room for the house sicians when that of the hospital permits, 
physician and the officers* dining-room at Tlie hospital is under the direction of a 
the rear. On the street floor is idso a board of managers. A full medical staff 
dispensary, thoroughly furnished in every is connected with tlie institution. [See 
particular, and the operating room, with Appendix A. | 

convenient side rooms. The main stair- Children's Mission to the Chil- 

case is built in a brick tower. The entire dren of the Destitute. Home. No. 

second floor of the main or administrative 277 Tremont Street. Instituted March 

section is occupied by the Sisters of St. 1840; incorporated April \9A\A. Appecial 

Margaret. The wards for patients are in mission to the poor, ignorant, neglected, 
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ye taught such occupadona Gambling and opium-smoking . 

it them to support them- to which many of them are i 

ecome useful members of The places devoted to these ob 

3 found homes in New £ng- generally carried on in connect 

BSt for thousands of them ; some other business, and but < 

mporary aid to many more ; tively few opium-dens, so called 

[it a g^at number in its the city. About 60 of the Chinei 

swing, and Sunday schools, are known to be members of 

chaige of a matron. Miss society, the chief objects of w 

sr ; the schools of a special said to be mutual protection. TL 

Etta Trecartin ; a visitor, ization does not, however, have 

^nbdtcomb, is employed to port or recognition of the mon 

iren who in any way need gent and worthy, the latter clain 

le mission ; and three mis- ita influences are inmioral. Th 

e work is in the schools, flourishing Chinese Sunday-schoc 

letings connected with the was organized several years ago 

d in out-door visitations. Harriet Carter, with only one pn 

is a superintendent. The membership in succeeding years i 

3 corporation consist of the to about 100, and it meets in thi 

i of such Sunday-schools of the Mount Vernon Church. \^ 

the funds of the mission instruction given in this school is 

tss than $10, and such in- ligious nature, the necessity for f 

Y annually $10. The pay- edge of the English language is i 

le of $20 constitutes a life looked ; and primers, cuates, and 

All Sunday-schools regu- are used simultaneously vrith th 

ng are considered branches national Lessons. A very few h 

Its affairs are directed braced Christianity and joined thi 

) committee of twelve per- Vernon Church. The only rites c 

sion is connected with the to any extent by the Chinese in 

mination, but is non-sec- are those connected with certain 

duct. [See Appendix A.] festivals, the New Moon and the 

rhere are about 450 Chi- New Year, for example. It is int 

on and its iiiunediate vi- to note that the monosyllabic coll 

; one coming here about seen on the Chinese laundr}' sigpu 

Among them there are indicate the name of the proprieto 

n, only one of whom has instead a kind of sign or token. 



Chop Ilousea — Christ Church, 

obliged to descend to '*Melican man's ^* warning, — a tablet on the front of the 

cooking. The native religious obser- church, placed there Oct. 17, 1878, bears 

vances take tlie form of picture worship this inscription : *^ The signal lanterns of 

with joss sticks, these pictures being hung Paul Revere displayed in the steeple of 

in plain sight in the laundry or shop, this church, April 18, 1775, warned the 

Contact with the missionaries, however, country of the march of the British 

has ha<l its influence, and some, especially troops to Lexington and Concord." It is 

among the younger Celestials, are dis- also claimed that the Paul Revere lights 

carding the joss sticks, though it is harder were hung out by the sexton of tliis 

to let g^ the rooted superstitions peculiar church, Robert Newman, a young, active, 

to the people. Though there is no distinct and courageous fellow, during those 

(Chinese qwirter in the city, perhaps the times ; but by some antiquarians this 

Chinese population congregates most on clidm is also questioned, and the assert 

Harrison Avenue, and it is here that most tion is as positively made, that they were 

of the shops for the sale of ^"Chinese displayed by Capt. John Puling, a mer- 

g<MMis,'^ which often mark a gambling chant of Boston and a warden of the 

den, and the '* opium joints" are placed church, and in the confidence of Revere, 

most frequently. Hancock, Adams, Warren, and the other 

Chop Houses. See Bestaurants and leaders. The original spire of the church 

Cqf(f8, was blown down in a gale in 1804 ; and 

Christ Church. Salem Street (North the present one, built immediately after 

Kml). The oldest church building now the demolition of tlie old, is an accurate 

standing in the city, and one of the few reproduction of that. The walls of the 

landmarks generally retaining its original interior of the church are now enriched 

appearance. Tlie corner-stone was laid with paintings and mural ornaments, 

with religious ceremonies by Rev. Mr. among which is the first monument to 

Myles, April 22, 172*). Its old-fashioned Washington ever erected in this country, 

pidpit and pews have suffered no material The only radical cliange from the earlier 

change ; its present org^n, though not the appearance of the interior of the church 

same (imported from London in 1750) has been the dosing of the former centre 

that used to accompany the quaint old- aisle, and also the large altar window, 

time hymiu and responses, is inclosed in The eight bells of tlie chime in the tower 

the original antique ease ; the figures of bear these inscriptions : — 

the cherubim in front of the organ and First bell : " This peal of 8 Bells is the gift of 

the chandeliers are the much prized pos- f number of wmerous persons to Christ Church 

■Mainna fAlcpn from u. Vi^noh vt*wtf>l liv In Boston, N. E., sniio J<44, A. R. 

sessions taiten irom a rremn \ essei dv gecond : *' This church was founded in the year 

the privateer Queen of Hungary in 1703. Timothy Cutler, D. D., the first rector, A. 

17-46, and presented to the church by R., 1774." 

Capt. Grushea; its Bible, praver.l>ooks, ,,™"Jj/'WearetheliiTt ring of Bells cast for 

...J .:i..„. »^«»*.».,«.:.v.. o«^r;JL !*:.,«» *« ;* the British Empire m North America, A. R., 

ana silver commnmtm service, given to it ^m^ „ "^ ^ ^ 

by King George the Second in 17i^^, and Fourth : "God preserve the Church of Eng- 

beariiig the roval arms, are still in use ; land, 1744." 

and the chime'of bells, the sweetest and „^"*V 'T'"if"*,^^'^*^i *^'^®*'''*Tli*?' 

1. 'wux ui 1 ix Massachusetts Bay in New England, aiuio li 44." 

most musical the town has known, brought gi^^^ : " The subscription Ifor these bells was 

from England in 1744, still sound their begtm by John Hammock and Robert Temple, 

melodious tones. It is from the steeple church wardens, anno 1743." 

of Christ Church that it is claimed the »*";« °*»> '• V ^^"^ ^ZT^^l ^.. Xl^tL?!^ 

y ^ r n 1 -n x. ^ mouths, our tongues shall ring aloud its praise, 

lanterns of Paul Kevere were hung out 1744." 

to warn Adams and Hancock of tlie Eighth : ** Abel Rudhall of Gloucester cast us 

movement of the British troops on Jjer- ■J*' *""<> 1744." 

ington; and though the matter hss l>een In the autumn of 1884 the building was 
long in dispiit«, — whether it was from thoroughly repaired, the steeple strength- 
the Christ Cliurch steeple, or that of the ened, and the interior renovated and re- 
Old North Church in North Square stored. The coloring of the walls and 
(which was milled down for fuel during wood- work within the chancel is a return 
the siege of Boston), that the lights were to the ancient style, and the covering of 
shown ; or whether or not they gave the the arch of the chancel with a material 
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>tember, 1768, Rev. Dr. Mather 
.f became the rector. He re- 
April, 1775, intending to go to 
bh, N. H. ; bat he was pre- 
' the Revolutionary excitement, 
: a fierce loyalist, he remained 
as chaplain to some of the Brit- 
ents until after the evacuation, 
itly he was proscribed and ban- 
be church remained without a 
3tor until August, 1778, when 
»hen Lewis was called to the 
e served for 6 years, and was 
teded by Rev. William Monta- 
I latter was settled in June, 
left in May, 1792. Rev. WU- 
9r, D, D. , was the next rector, 
y 20, 1792 ; and he served un- 
ith, Dec. 5, 1800. Rev. Asa 
D., was the next rector. He 
a Aug. 23, 1803, to May, 1829. 
longs the credit of establishing 
inday-school known in Boston : 
in 1815. Rev. WUliam Cros 
ided him, continuing as rector 
to 1840. Rev. John Woart 
5xt rector, serving 10 years; 
\rilliam T. Smithett, settled in 
, followed him. Later rectors 
Rev. Henry Burroughs, who 
. in 1868; and Rev. WiUiam 
, settled in 1881. The comer- 
i church was laid on April 15, 
the services of dedication oc- 
Dec. 29 of the same year, 
church is the Christ Church 
fhich Lb de«firih«d in flia /»l»«»«- 



operation of Revs. William 
mng and Henry Ware, Jr., 
Andrews Norton. At differ 
its existence it has had ab 
its editors, men distinguishe 
pulpit and in literature. . 
were Revs. Samuel Barret 
throp, Oeorge £. Ellis, £. 
Chandler Bobbins, J. H. M 
Hunting^n, N. S. Folsom, 
ham, T. B. Fox, M. I. Motte 
George S. Hillard and Qe* 
For one year it was edited 
rial committee of the Ame 
rian Association, but this ^ 
impracticable arrangement, 
been under the control of t 
Register Association it has 
responsible editors Revs. S 
Thomas J. Mumford, Charl 
and Samuel J. Barrows, i 
named. Mr. Barrows has i 
1881. George H. Ellis is th 
'*The Christian Register*' v 
the first religious newspaper 
which used the teleg^ph fo 
mission of news and reports o 

ChriBtian ScienuBts. 
ters No. 571 Columbus Aven 
ized July 4, 1876. An associ 
ing its name, according to 
statement, '* from a purely mc 
of healing, discovered in 18< 
Baker Glover (afterwards A 
who, for the first time in histor 
the word ' science * to Christiaj 



Churches — Church of the Advent. 

*' pledfred together in a common cause of Morris. See Italians ( The), and their 

humanity and love/' The Massachu- Church. 

setts Metaphysical College, chartered in Church of the Advent. (Protest- 

1881, is maintained hy the organization, ant Episcopal). Organized in 1844, in 

The only text-books in use here are the the height of the *' Catholic revival '* in 

Bible and a volume called *' Science and the English Church. The main object of 

Health.'' Mrs Eddy, its founder, is the its establishment, as stated, was to secure 

president. Those receiving certificates to the poor and needy in a portion of the 

are entitled to the title of '' C. S.'' city the ministrationH of the Church, '^ free 

(Christian Scientists). Trustworthy ev- from unnecessary exiiense and all uug^a- 

idence of a strictly moral character ik re- cious circumstances.'' It was therefore, 

a Hired before an applicant is admitted to from the first, made free to all. This 

ae college, but no one is denied admis- feature, *^ combined witli its moi*e fre- 

sion because of his secular or religious quent services, its daily public recitation 

views. The organization is a large one. of morning and evening prayer, an in- 

Churches. The number of church creased attention to the details of worship, 

organizations, including mission chapels, the lights on its stone altar, and its altai'- 

in the city is 220. These are classed as clotlis,'" says Rev. Phillips Brooks, of the 

follows : — foiTuation of this clnut^h, in his cliapter 

Advent 2 in '* The Memorial History" of Boston, 

Baptiit 27 *• were the visible signs which distin- 

clS^?^"*'' ■':.!:: 2 e"w^ed it from the otlier parishes in 

CongT«gationid Trinitarian . '.'..'.'.'. 32 town." The ownership and management 

Congregational Unitarian 20 of the parish property is vested in a cor- 

Congreg^iwal . . 3 poration ; but this is limited to 20 lueni- 

IS:S{£|rS^SSV :::;::;: i be™, inclndh« the rector, and ;« .Imple 

Frienda 1 in its organization and operations. Ihese 

Jewlih 7 20 corporators fill all vacancies, and at 

Jj^thenm • • • • ^ Easter choose the wardens and vestrj' for 

M^hodirt '*^^***^ ... * '. ! *. 5 ^^ ensuing year, and make the necessary 

New Church (Bwedenborgian)' '.'.'.'.'. 2 appropriations for carrying on the work 

Presbyterian 8 of the parish, the resources of which are 

R^an^th^lT"'"^ A *^^ voluntary- oblations of the woi-sliip- 

Spirituallrt ? *l ..!!.!!!! . 1 ?*•**• ^® "^ several special features in 

l^ion ..*.*..! ! . . 8 this parisli hjis been the daily morning 

Univeraalist 9 ^nd evening ser\'ices. especially provided 

It will be seen by the foregoing stat«- for in the Book of Common Prayer. Be- 
ment, that the largest number of churches gun in 1S4.'), it is believed that this was 
are classed as Coi^vgational Trinitarian, the first attempt since 1()S0 to revive this 
and the second as Roman Catholic. Mod- primitive custom in Boston. All holy- 
em Boston has strayed far away from its days are here strictly observed, and there 
old-time position as a Puritan city. Its is also daily early celebration of the Holy 
religious uberality and toleration are now Communion. The first services of the 
among its present most conspicuous char- parish were held on Advent Simday, 1844, 
acterifftics. Sketches of the history of in an unfinisluid apiutinent in a building 
each denomination, with the dates of the at No. !•} Merrimac Street. In the fol- 
establishment of each of their churches, lowing June a hall especially adapted for 
are given in their proper places in this the purpose was secured at the comer of 
Dictionary ; with separate sketches, more Lowell and Causeway streets. This was 
in detail, of the leading churches of the occupied until 1S47. when the meeting- 
city. [See the denominations by their house in Green Street, formerly under the 
■everal names, and also the principal care of Dr. Jenks. was purchased and 
ehurches by their names.] moved into. In 1S(U this building was 

Church of St. John Evangelist, sold, and the Howdoin Street Congrega- 

See Mission Church of St. John Evangel- tional Cliurch building, popularly known 

ist. as Lyman Beecher's, was bought, and be- 

Churoh of St. Leonard of Port came the parish church. In 1^75 a lot of 
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«u AijkcuvM ux MiMb jrotu- uwtuuv luuniui)^ proyera aaia at \ty f 

b of the parish. The tower, sung at o. The Sunday s 

ae, etc., remain still to be built, prise: Holy Communion at 7 

church is constructed of brick A. M. ; matins 10.30 ; chile 

with an interior finish entirely service 3.30 p. m., and ev 

ad freestone. According to the p. M. There are numerous 

main body, 72 by 73 feet, con- vices in Lent. It is one of 

ve 76 feet high, two aisles and teresting churches in the cit 

the chancel, 30 by 48 feet, leading *' High Chmch,'' ^ 

gonal end ; a chapel, on the monies and many services, a 

of the chancel, 24 by 30 feet; attention. |See Appendix I 

IS, hexagonal in shape, 4^^ feet copal {Protestant) Churchy eU 
>r, and various other rooms; Church of the Discip 

er, 22 feet square and 190 feet nan), Warren Avenue. Thi 

baptistery in the church under organized Feb. 28, 1841, ^^ to 

; and, attached to the church three principles of a free chi 

ih side, the clergy house, four church, and a church in whit 

:h, containing vestry, clergy, hers, as well as the pastor, 

rooms, refectory, and dormito- part'* It was called the CI 

architects were Stuigis and Disciples because its memb< 

When the church on Bowdoin gether as ** learners in the scl 

vacated by the Parish of the Christ, with Christ for the 

massed into the hands of the so- Its creed has been ^* faith in 

John the Evangelist, who had Christ, the Son of God, and 

purchased it, and has no longer of cooperating together as 

stion with the Parish of the in the study and practice of C 

[t is now known as the Mission The society was organized by 

St. John Evangelist (9. v.). and among the first names si 

r of St, John the Evangelist is church-book were those of Na 

)od of priests devoted to mis- body and his three daught 

•rk in the Episcopal Church, whom afterwards became I 

called by a vote of the corpo- Mann ; another, Mrs. Nath 

ake cha^;e of the parish in thome ; and the third, Mie 

lev. C. C. Grafton, Rector, be- Peabody, is well known in 6< 

member of the society. They philanthropic and charitable 

n the work until August, 1882, her interest in educational ma 

3ctor of the parish having left Andrew was also a membex 



Church of the JJUdplea — Church of the Unity. 



named after Rev. Dr. Freeman, one of 
the early pastors of Kin^-^s Chapel. [See 
King's Chapel.] This was occupied until 
1850f when it was sold to the Second 
Church [see Second Churdi], and public 
worship suspended for a while, mainly on 
account of the ill health of its pastor. 
Next the society boujj^ht and occupied the 
Indiana Place Uhapel, and in 1809 erect- 
ed the present unpretending but capa- 
cious meeting-house on Warren Avenue. 
Rev. James Freeman Clarke has been 
pastor from the beginning. The church 
is claased as Unitarian. [See Appen- 
dix B, and Unitarianism and Unitarian 
Churches, \ 

Churcn of the Immaculate Con- 
oeption (Roman Catholic), comer of 
Harrison Avenue and Concord Street. 
Built under the auspices of the Jesuit 
Fathers in 1861, at a cost of $100,000. 
The lot on which it stands, containing 
about 00,000 feet, cost but $4o,000. The 
building is of g^nite. It is 208 feet 
long, and 88 feet wide. The height of 
the interior is 70 feet. Two rovrs of Ionic 
columns, with richly ornamented capitals, 
mark the line of the side aisles. On the 
keystone of the chancel-arch is a bust 
representing Christ ; and on the opposite 
arch, over the choir gallery, is one repre- 
senting the Virgin. On the capitals of 
the columns are busts of the saints of the 
Society of Jesus. Over each column is a 
figure representing an angel supporting 
the entablature. The altar is of mar^ 
ble. On its panels an abridgment of 
the life of the Virgin is sculptured,— 
the Annunciation, the Visitation of St. 
Elizabeth, the Nativity, the Adoration 
of the Mag^, the Mater Dolorosa, and 
the Assumption. On either side of the 
altar are three Corinthian columns, with 
appropriate entablatures and broken arch- 
t>s, surmounted by statues of the Inmiac- 
iilate Conception of the Virgin ; the whole 
terminated oy a silver croetf with an ador- 
ing angel on each side. On the right 
side of the broken arch is a fig^ure of St. 
Ignatius, with chasuble, stole, etc. ; and 
on the opposite side is that of St Francis 
Xavier. Over the chancel is an elliptio 
dome, lighted by colored glass, witn a 
dove in the centre with spread wings. 
Within the chancel rails are two side 
chapels, that on the Gospel side dedicated 
to St. Joseph, and ihat on the Epistle 



side to St. Aloysins. The ceiling over 
the chancel is elliptic, and laid ofif in 
bands ornamented with mouldings. The 
painting behind the high altar is the Cruci- 
fixion, by GJaribaldi of Rome. The archi- 
tect of tibe building was Arthur Oilman. 
The oigan, a Hook & Hastings, is called 
one of the best in America. It was built 
in 1863. [See Appendix By and Catholi- 
cism and Catholic Churches.] Adjoining 
the church grounds is Boston College, a 
leading Catholic educational institution. 
[See Boston Cidleoe,] 

Church of the Messiah (Protest- 
ant Episcopal), Florence Street. Org^an- 
ized in September, 1843. For about five 
years its place of meeting was a large 
naU on the comer of Washington and 
Common streets. On the 29tli of August, 
1848, the present church-building was 
consecrated. It is of brick, with free- 
stone front, in the Gothic style of archi- 
tecture, the interior finished with open- 
work roof and stained-glass windows. Its 
first rector was Rev. George M. Randall, 
D. D., afterwards bishop of Colorado, 
who continued as rector until his eleva- 
tion to the episcopate in 1866. Rev. 
Pelham Williams. D. D., succeeded him, 
serving until 1870 ; when he resigned, 
and was in turn succeeded by Rev. Uenry 
Freeman Allen. In 1869 the seats in the 
church were made free to all, and have 
so remained since. At the same time va- 
rious changes were introduced in the ser- 
vice, which have since been observed. 
There are now, r^pilarly, daily morning 
and evening prayer throughout the year, 
the celebration of the Holy Conimnnion 
on all Sundays and festival days, and tlie 
musical part of the service is rendered by 
a surpliced male choir. |See Appendix 
B, and Episcopal { [*rotestant) Churchy 
etcJ 

Church of the Unity (Unitarian), 
West Newton Street. Organized June 
27, 1857, with a broad basis of religious 
doctrine, and the purpose of *' promoting 
good morals and the cause of Liberal 
Christianity.'^ Rev. George H. Hep- 
worth, now of New York (and who has. 
dnrix^ his residence in that city, accepted 
the Congregational Trinitarian faith), 
was the first pastor. He was succeeded, 
after 11 years' service, by Rev. M. K. 
Schermerhom, who served 3 years ; and 
he, in turn, by Rev. M. J. Savage, in- 
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ns, and always outspoken in his a plurality of the votes ca 

He is a man of culture, and is city. The executive pow 

mown to the reading public as are vested in him, and he 

or of several books, ^e Ajqten- subject to confirmation b 

ind Unitarianism and Unitarian Aldermen, all heads of 

.1 boards, and conmiissions, a 

blerk. For more than sixty power over acts of the 

) city clerk of Boston was Samuel Board of Aldermen, and, 

Bary. The first city clerk, Sam- volving the expenditure oi 

ifcCleary, Sr., was annually re- School Conmiittee. The 

until his resignation in 1852, a salary of $10,000, wit 

ervice of 30 years, when he was horse and vehicle, and is a] 

d by his son, Samuel F. Mc- sum for payment of a seci 

Jr . , who, in turn, was annually ant, bookkeeper, messeu] 

I until 1883. In the election of attaches of the executive c 

or year Mr. McCleary was de- has at lus disposal a coni 

>y Frederick E. Goodrich, the $1,500, voted annually by 

e of the Democratic party, which cil. The Board of Aid' 

ftjority representation in the city posed of 12 members, • 

ent. Mr. Goodrich had been tricts, one from each. 

k of Mayor Prince, and before Council has 72 membe 

active journalist, at one dme wards, three from eacl 

the '^ Boston Post."' [See P(u<, Board of Aldermen and 

tton,] He served as city clerk Council constitute the C 

beginning of 1885, when he was which are vested the leg 

d by Aug^tus N. Sampson. The of the city, to be exercisec 

assistant city clerk was estab- vote. By a two thirds ' 

r ordinance in 1869. The salary members of each branch, 

;ity clerk is $4,000, and he has cil may also override the 

annually for assistant clerks. The Board of Aldermen 

Debt. See Debt of the City. the authority, except in ■ 

Government. The Act of the ness, of County Commissi* 

ire establishing the City of Bos- firms or rejects the Mayor' i 

passed Feb. 23, 1822, adopted Members of the City C>oi 

iitizens March 4, following, and gible during their tenn to 

city government was org^anized ecutive offices under the 



City Government 



School Committee. The Aldennen meet Fnutm. Under the management of tbe Board 

for buainess Monday afternooiis ; the li^*^!lS' *?? ^^ ?*^° '*"i^, *!f *^ 

g^ gt .1 Vrn J • number, appointed annually ; a auperintendent 

Common t ouncil on 1 huraday evemngs. ©f lerriea, choeen by the directors, aaUry, $2,500 ; 

Officera connected with the City ("ouueil a clerk, talary, S^OUO. Office, East Boston aide 

are the City Clerk [see City Clerk], (sal- o'^ North Perry. 

ary U,0()0 and §l;},000 for clerk hire), J^.^J't^.^ti^S^' .'^**'**^i*°'*£*SS)S^ 

,•' ' 11 i_ ^ A treaaurer is appomted annually: salary f6,000: 

chosen annuaUy by concurrent vote ; as- and $21,«00 for clerk hire. The coUeotor of taxes, 



sistant city clerk (salary $2,000), ap- 
pointed by the clerk ; clerk of Common 



betterments, and all other sums due the city, is 
also appointed annually; salary |C,000, with 



Council (adary $2,M0), oh«o„ annually JiJif^' JS'^erST™ ^'i^A VCJ^ 

who are appointed by the collector ; sahiry f 1,700 
each. They are also appointed constables by the 



by that body ; clerk of committees 
(salary $^),.')<N)), choeen annnally by con- 
current vote ; assistant clerk of commit- 
tees (salary %> 1,800), appointed by the 
clerk ; city messenger (salary $2,500) 
chosen annually by concurrent vote ; 3 as- 
sistant messengers (salary $1,500, $1,200, 
and $1,000 respectively), appointed by the 
messenger. The execntive departments 
are under the supervision and control of 
the Mayor, who, except in the case of the 
Board of Police and the Street (Commis- 
sioners, appoints the heads. Subordi- 
nates are appointed by the chiefs. The 
following is a list of the several dei>art- 
ments with their officers, and other nec- 
essary information : — 

AmwMOKi or Taxes. The Board of Assessors 
consists of five members, appointed for terms of 
3 years from April 1, one member being appointed 
every third year and two members each of the 
hitenrening years. Salary, f3,r)00 for the chair- 
man, f3,'JO0 for the secretary, $3,000 each for the 
others. There are 34 first assistants appointed 
annnally by the Board of Assessors, subject to 
confirmation by the Bfayor ; salary, f7 each per 
day for street duty, and 9350 each for office 
duty. Also 34 second assistants, appointed as 
above ; salary, 96 per day. Office, City Hall. 

Bridoes. a Superintendent of Bridfres is ap- 
pointed annually (salary, $2,?inO), who lias super- 
vision of aU bridges except West Boston, Canal 
or Craigie^s, and Prison Point Bridges, which are 
in chai^ of two commissioners, one appointed 
annually by Boston and one by Canihridgip. Of- 
fice, 30 Pemberton Sqiuire. (See lirulpfA.) 

BriLonroM, SravKV and iNsnemox.' Tliis de- 
partment has control and supervinion, among 
other matters, of the erection and rt^imir of build- 
ings in tlie city, under statute provisions. The 



Mayor and Aldermen. The auditor of city ac- 
counts is appointed annually; siOary |6,000, 
with 114,700 for clerk hire. He is also auditor 
for the County of Suffolk. There is a board of 
commiaaioners on the sinking funda for the pay- 
ment or redemption of the city debt consisting 
of six persons appointed for terms of 3 years, 2 
members ammally. Officea, City HaU. [See City 
Debt.] 

Fms DxPARnaxT. This consists of a board of 
3 fire commissioners, who have entire control of 
the department, 1 chief engineer, 13 asdstant 
engineers, a superintendnit of fire alarms, and 
officers, engine men, telegraph operators, etc., to 
the number of about 668 men in all. Of the fire 
commissioners, one member is appointed an- 
niudlv, for a term of three years from the first 
Monday in May. The salary of each is (3,000. 
The clerk of the commissioners, appointed by the 
board, receivea a salary of $1,900. Tlie aalasy of 
the chief engineer is $3,000, and the use of a 
horse and vehicle. The assistant engineers r^ 
ceive $1,000 a year each. The superintendent of 
the fire alarm telegraph receives $2,800 per year, 
with the use of a horse and vehicle. His office is 
in the City Hall, and he has charge of all the 
public bflls and clocks. There is 1 assistant 
superintendent, 3 operators, 1 battery man, 9 re> 
pairers, and 1 foreman of construction, — all 
appointed by the fire commiwdoners. Office, City 
Hall. [See Fire Senice.] 

Harbor I>bpartmkmt. under the direction of 
a harbor master and 10 assistants, appointed 
anniudly ; salary, $1,600. Office, Eastern Avenue 
Wliarf. 

HxALTH DsrARTiaan'. Under the direction of 
the Board of Health appointed in the same man- 
ner as the fire commis^on. The three members 
receive a salary of $3,000 each. There is also 
a city physician ; a port physician, resident at 
Deer Iriand, and a medical inspector, appointed 
bv the board of health ; and an afsistaut port phy- 
...^ ^, „ r— sician appointed by the port physician, and con- 
department consists of 1 inspector, api>ointed for firmed by the boanl of health. The salary of the 
a term of 3 years, salar>'. $2,Hn0 ; 20 assistant in- city phyfiiciau is $2,700, and his assistant $1,200 ; 
spectors, appointe<l by the inspector, subject to that of the port ph\'i>ician, $1,200; the assistant 
the approval of the mayor, salary, $1,600 each; port physician, $000; the medical inspector, 
and 1 clerk, appointed bv the iuHpector, also sub- $1,200. A superintendent of health is appointed 
Ject to the approval of the mayor, salary, $1,600. anniully by the Mayor, salary $3,600, who liaa 



Office, Old Bute House. 

Common and Pi'buc Grot'vdh. I'^nder the 
dire<'tion of a superintendent, ap|>ointed an- 
nually ; salary, $3,000. Office, in tlic Deer Park, 
on the Common. 

RnoniBnt, Cmr. Appointed annually ; salary 
tB,000 and use of a horse and vehicle ; assistant 
citjr engineer, salary, $3,300. Office, City Hall. 
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charge of the cleaning of the public ways and 
removal of house dirt, ashes, and offal, under 
regulations approved by the Board of Health. 
Office, 32 Pemberton Square. Tlie steamer Sam- 
uel Little runs to Quarantine. [See Jfralth of 
the (^Vy.] 

Lamps. Under the direction of a superin- 
tendent of lamps, appointed annually ; salary. 
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City Government — City Sail. 

miA appoinled maaaOj by Um M^yor and Al- the Hth that year ttdhng on SundAj. It 
***""***• has a higlily oruaniented front of \rhit« 
Other city departmentB are the board Concord gnuiite. The face of the west 
of directors for public institutions [see side is of the same material ; and those 
Public Institutions^ trustees of the Public of the Court Square and City Hall Arenue 
Library [see Public Library], trustees ol facades are of stone from the old City 
the City Hospital [see Citjf Uospital]^ Hall, or, at least, the remodelled Old 
boards of commissioners and trustees of Court House. The style of architecture 
the sereral cemeteries [see Cemeteries^j is the Italian ReuaiHsance, as modified 
and overseers of the poor [see Overseers nnd elaborated by modem Fivuch an*hi- 
o/*^ Poor], all the members of which are tects. The edifice is most thorougfldy 
appointed by the Mayor with the confir- built throughout. The basement, and 
mation of the Board of Aldermen. These the first, second, and third stories, are 
several departments are arranged in fireproof ; the floors of the fourth, fifth, 
groups under the designation ratpectively And attic stcvies are of bumetixed timber ; 
of *' Finances," Public Works,' *'Pub- and the roof, of wood, is covered with 
lie Safety,'* ''Public Buildings and Pub- copp«r and slate. The interior finish is 
lie Education,** and ''Charities and Cor- principally butternut and pine. The main 
rections,** the heads of the departments entrance is broad and spacious. It opens 
included in each group meeting together into a laige hall, which is paved with 
with the Mayor and the corporation conn- squares of black and white marble. On 
sel at least once a month for consultation either side are the offices of the city 
and direction. treasurer, city collector, auditor of ac- 
City Hall, School Street. A modem counts, water registrar, city registrar, and 
structure, built in 18G2-((5, and on what the assessors. Fnmi this hall the fine 
was thought to be a large scale, sufficient broad staircases, or the elevator, ascend 
for the needs of the city for many years ; to the floors above. On the second story 
but it soon became overcrowded, and in are the private and public offices of the 
course of time a number of the depart- Mayor, the hall of meeting and private 
ments were obliged to locate in other withdrawing room of the Board of Alder- 
buildings in the immediate neighborhood, men, the offices of the city clerk, city 
The first city government was organized messenger, the clerk of committees, the 
in Faneuil l\a\\ (May 1, 1(<22) ; and tlie superintendent of public buildings, and a 
first City Hall was the pn^sent Old State large cominittce-nM>ni. On the tliird story 
House, at the head of State Street. In are the offices of the superintendent of 
1^^0-41 the Old Court House, standing streets, the superintendent of sewers, the 
where the City Hall now stands, was fit- board of fire commissioners, the chief 
ted up and established as the City Hall ; engineer of the fire department, the su- 
and tnis was occupied mitil the building perintendent of printing, the board of 
of the present structure was determined street commissioners, and the city sur- 
upon, and the old building was removed veyor. On the fourth story is the Coni- 
to make way for the new. During tlie mon Council chamber, a room 44 by 44 
building of the new structure, the Me- feet, and 27 feet high, with galleries on 
chanic's building, at tlie comer of Bedford three sides, and si'ats for 2o<) persons. On 
and ChauncY streets, was utilized for city the same floor are the offices of the clerk 
purposes ; and here the city council held of the council, the city engineer, and the 
Its meetings. At one time, when the plan water board. On the fifth story are the 
for laying out the Public Garden was city architect's department, and several 
made, the proposition to establish the city document and other store rtMnuH and 
buildings within its borders found consid- watchmen's rooms. The attic, under the 
erablo favor. Acconling to this plan, dome, contains the operating-rtHim of the 
the City Hall was to front on Arlington magnetic fire-alarm telegraph, whence 
Street. The comer-stone of the present alarms are sent out over the wires coin- 
City Hall was laid on Dec. 22, 18(V2 ; and municatiug with all the public Im'IIh and 
the building was completed and dedicated engine-houses. [See Fire. Service. ] Near 
on Sept. 18, 18((5, the day following the by are sleeping-rooms and a library for 
anniversary of the settlement of Boston, the operators. Above, in the dome itself, 
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the new City Hall was agreea 
am appropriated, according to 
es of the cost, was $160,000. 
cost, including the furniture^ 
WVOO^OOO. Set in the waU of 
tding of the stairway inside the 
ist above the entrpnoe-hall, is 
Siena and white marble, giv- 
e of the laying of the comer- 
what would have been that of 
tion, the ITtli of September 
1 not that day fallen on Son- 
ted above. Gridley J. F. Bry- 
jlhur Oilman were the arohi- 
« City Government.] 
Bospital (The Boston). 
\.venne, Concord, Albany, and 
I streets. Established in 1864. 
) most complete and perfect in- 
y{ the kind in the country. Its 
tent was preceded by many 
agitation, beginning in 1849, 
) cholera, the i epidemic in the 
entirely disappeared. In 1858 
9ary authority was g^nted by 
atnre ; but the work of build- 
3t begun until 1861, and not en- 
ipleted when the institution was 
, May 24, 1864. When first oc- 
le hospital consisted of a central 
istration building, two three- 
lieal and surgical pavilions, and 
sary auxiliary buildings, includ- 
r-house and laundry. To these 
ad, in 18<i5, a two-story building 
ing wards ; a small building at 
.«« ^n fl»rt (rntnnds. con- 



WnU UU UWU «*UM. .r^ __ _ ^ 

pendents on public charity, 
oidentally injured are rec< 
hours; and the ambulance 
for service, day and night, oi 
patients are treated by ph 
surgeons connected with i 
Once a week operations are ] 
the amphitheatre of the 
which medical students ai 
During the warm weather t 
tents are put up on tlie groi' 
the hospital, where patients a 
during their period of conva 
training-school for nurses 
nected with the hospital [ 
Schools for Nurses]^ and in 
1885, the Nurses' Home, on 
Harrison Avenue and l^riuj 
for the use of the nurses cc 
the hospital, was complete 
days, Tuesdays, Thursdays 
day., friends lue nerraitted 
tients between the hours of 
The hospital is mtder the ( 
board of trustees. This boa 
rated (Acts of 1880), and is 
receive and hold persona 
queathed or devised to the < 
an amount not exceeding 
The trustees are five in u\ 
whom is annually appointed 
and confirmed by the Board 
for the term of five years 
Monday of May. The hospi 
of a superintendent, chosei 
tees. His salary is $2,200, 



City Missionary Society — Civil Service Reform. 

templated. One condition of the bequest gr^m, viii. 57). The view of the city 

was, that one half of the fund should be given in the seal is as it appeared, at the 

applied for the establishment and per- tiiue, from South Boston Point, 
petual rauntenance of free beds in the Civil Engineers (Boston Society 

institution. of). Organized July 3, 1848 ; incorpo- 

City Missionary Society (The), rated April 24, 1851. A society for the 
Headquarters, Congregational House, professional improvement of its members 
Beacon Street., comer of Somerset. The and the general advancement of civil en- 
oldest organization in the city for the gineering. Its membership includes 
moral and religions instruction of the civil, geological, mining, and mechanical 
poor. It began its work in 181((, accord- engineers. The society was inactive un- 
mg to the method still pursued. It sup- til 1874, when it took a new and vigorous 
ports Sunday-schools, distributes tracts, start Of its 150 members, representing 
and employs missionaries. Temporary different sections of the country, 100 are 
relief is also given the poor by its mis- located in Boston, or within easy reach of 
sionaries, bat from private donations, the the city. The annual membership fee is 
society making no appropriation for tliis $10. The meetings of tlie society are 
purpose. It conducts missionary work at held on the third Wednesday of each 
the Old Colony Chapel, on Tyler Street ; month in rooms in the Boston and Albany 
the Shawmut Chapel, No. 042 Hanison Railway station. In its possession is a 
Avenue ; tlie Mount Vernon Church ves- growing library containing some works of 
try, on Ashburton Place ; the Marcella great value ; and it Irns a small fund. 
Street Home for boys ; the Austin Farm, "' The Journal of the Associated Societies 
in the West Roxbury District [see Public of Civil Engineers,'* a monthly magazine 
Institutional ; and in other chapels in of transactions and proceedings, is pub- 
South Boston, the Charlestown District^ lishe<l by this society associated with 
and elsewhere. At the M(rant Vernon similar organizations in St. Louis, Chi- 
Chapel a mission for the (/hinese in the cago, Cleveland, Minneapolis, and St. 
city [see Chinese in Boston] has been Paul. [See Appendix A.] 
nuuntained for some years with very en- Civil Service Reform Associa- 
couraging results. In seeking tlie pliys- tion (The Boston). No. 8 Pemberton 
ical welfiire of the poor, the missionaries Square. Organized in 1880 to advance 
of the society procure emplo3rment for the cause of reform in the national civil 
them, and provide homes for orphan and service. Its platform is best expressed 
destitute children, as well as extend tem- in the following article of its constitution : 
porary ud. There are about 25 male *' The members, while recognizing that 
and female missionaries employed, who certain officers of the government should 
visit an average of 15,000 families aunu- be in sympathy with the policy of the ad- 
ally. The annual expenditures amount ministration, believe that the routine 
to about ^),000. The society is sup- business should be conducted on business 
ported by Congr^fationalists, but is un- principles ; that officers should be a]>- 
sectarian in its operations. (See Appen- pointed on account of fitness for the work 
(iix A^ and Congregational House.] to be done, and should be continued in 

City Seal. Adopted Janiuiry 2, 182.*5, office as long as they do that work woll ; 

following tlie organization of Boston as a that their offices should not l>e used for 

city. The ordinance prtivides as follows : partisan purposes ; that rt^presentatives 

** That tlie design hereto annexed as are chosen to legislate*, aiui their time 

sketched by John R. Pemiiman. giving a should not l)e given to the distribution of 

view of tlie city, be the do-ice of the City patronage ; that the adoption of a w<»ll- 

Seal ; that tlie motto be as follows, to devised system carrying out those princi- 

wit : *Sicnt patribussit Deiw nobis; ' and pies will insure better administration and 

that the inscription be iis follows, to wit : better legislation." The association is 

* BoRtonia oondita a. d. K^^O. Civitatis non-partisan. It has a large and iuHuen- 

regimine donata A. d. 1822.^ " The tial membership. In company with the 

motto is taken from the following verse Cambridge Civil Service Reform Ass<Maa- 

of the Scriptures: "'Sit Deus nobiscum, lion, which is organized on the simie bn.*(is, 

■lent f uit cum patribus nostris " (I. Re- it publishes a monthly newspaper de- 
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ry momini^ on oiuuitsiw ^ju^yaj oum xau^%»>«. 

t danger or loss, and at the tlie ** waste basket/' contai 

ae of time, transact the busi- news, personals, bon mots^ 

e settlement of drafts and contributed by members. Al 

nreen the several institutions, earlier meetings a chairman ^ 

establishment of this institu- but in course of time the usu 

?as done through messengers annual election of officers w> 

>ne bank to another, occup3ring fSee Appendix C, and Ct 

I, and incurring many risks. Boston."] 
ig banks,'* as those are called Club Life in Boston. 

3^ in a smaller amount of checks there is a general resemblanc 

kuks than other banks bring in life of large cities, yet there 

re required to pay the balances differences enough to give in^ 

3m before 12.15 o'clock; and their types. The clubs of B 

ng banks " come in after that for instance, from those of ^ 

le balances due them. There much the same way as thoe* 

t banks located in cities and differ from those of Par 

the vicinity of Boston, which ''Hub'' is the most English 

ranees through members of the cities, as '' Gotham " striv< 

The great work which is most Frenchy. There is a r 

led by the Clearing House in a social life of the New Engl 

can be comprehended when it olis, which is reflected in its 

tood that about $12,000,000 is noticeable even in the gay 

ads here every day. The asso- buckish of these establisk 

ich conducts tiie Clearing House habitwf of the ' ' Somerset, ' ' 

ized in 1850, and is the second of Boston blue-blood, can h 

uiization of its kind in the conn- tinguished from the swell 

Appendix A, and Banks.] quarters are the fashionable 

(Tne). A social club, the New York. The former has 

ip limited to 100, of which posed, self-conscious air thi 

iree fourths must be profession- as if the solemn tradition 

3cted with music. Established decorum weighed upon even 

1881. One evening in each devotee of fashion. A cynic 

m November to April, inclusive, tliis manner to the painful s 

1 social intercourse, with a sup- sistency between inherited o1 

short musical or other enter- acquired tastes ; while the 

TKo nnlv nArmanent officer osopher would set it down t 



Cluh Life in Boston. 



keepiiisf their hats off. The brains of 
club men in the Puritan city are too 
active to permit o£ a thoueht-«topper in 
the shape of a tile, whereas m ** Gotham ^' 
this is a necessity to prevent such ideas as 
club men there have from escaping np> 
wards. Wliether from constitutional or 
SBsthetic causes, the Boston club man is 
dignified even in his indecorums. If he 
indulges too freely in poker for the bene- 
fit of his pocket, he does not give vent 
to slangy abuse of his luck, but comforts 



cream of old school dignity was to be 
seen within its walls ; but, though still a 
popular resort for rising professional and 
business men, it has lost something of its 
social exdusiveness. A club of more 
recent date is the *^ Central," which be- 
ean its career in a fine house at the South 
£nd, but has since felt the need of having 
its quarters nearer to the club life of the 
city in general. This club represents the 
middle class, business and professional 
interests, and has a substantial member- 



himself with some Horatian reflection ship. In the '* Suffolk " there is proba- 
-1 xAi L-:_i.. .r_ _i i_ if . IjJ j^gg ^£ conventionalism than in any 

other of the Boston clubs : to be a jolly 
good fellow constitutes tlie ruling qualifi- 
cation for admission, and the mingling 
of old and young school convives in the 
rooms sets at nought a good many theories 
of natural selection. Of clubs with special 
characteristics, tlie Art Club is the most 
notable for size ,* and its fine house in the 
Back Bay district is a model of taste and 
elegpance. The somewhat heterogeneous 



about the certainty of a change in fortune. 
Excess either at cards or wine is the 
exception in Boston clubs, and may be 
regarded as a proof of the general mod- 
eration of their members. It is the social 
and convivial safety-valve, which lets off 
the superfluous steam in season to prevent 
an explosion. Perhaps any undue in- 
dulgence in stimulants may, in the club 
life of the *' Hub," be only an effort of 
nature to keep up a healtiiy average of 



thought and feeling. The books, maga- character of the membership of this club, 
zines, and newspapers which fortify the arising from its low terms of admission 
minds of the members of the club in the and assessment, accounts not merely for 
Athens of America, and tlie weighty con- its numerical rank, but for the difficulties 
versatiou in which they indulge, inipera- which artists have had in controlling its 
tively demand, it would seem, some sooth- management. Another rapidly develop- 
ing agencies ; and the occasional brandy ing art club, which is already occup>nng 
and soda is therefore held to be a positive a place in the front rank, is the Paint and 



sanitary influence. — In a general way it 
may bo said that the *' Somerset " is the 
"swell" Boston club, drawing in the 
young bloods and the more mature vota- 
ries of fashion. The club house is a 
model of stately yet simple elegance ; and 
its situation on Beacon Street, opposite 
the Common, is pronounced to be simply 
enchanting. Tlie " Union " represents 
rather more solid qualities : it com- 
prises the leading lawyers, judges, doc- 
tors, and merchants ; and its excellent 
table d'hote iiuikes its membership sought 
by bachelors of gregarious tastes and 



Clay Club of artists and professional men. 
Chie of the newest dubsi maintaining a 
club house is the Puritan, largely com- 
posed of younger members of the pro- 
fessions. Its club house is at tiie comer 
of Mt. Vernon and Joy streets. Tlie 
latest club established is the Algonquin 
in the Back Bay district. Among clubs 
which have worked their way up from 
modest apartments to a house of their 
own, the Boston Wliist Club deserves 
honorable mention. Its success is based 
not- merely upon the social attractions of 
its distinctive game, but upon tiie con- 



modest incomes. The '' St. Botolph " is geniality and good fellowship of its nieni- 

the literary and artistic club of Boston ; bers. Tlie bicyclists are well represented 

but though freijuented principally on in club life. The rooms of Uie Boston 

Saturday evenings, and especially at its Bicycle Club on Boylston Street have a 

monthly receptioiu), it Is growing to be marked social attractiveness ; and the new 



more and more the intellectual and so- 
cial centre of tiie bright minds of the 
city. Its president from its organization 
until ]88(i was the historian Parkman. 
There was a time when the ** Temple " 



2[uarters of the Massachusetts Bicycle 
lub on Newbury Street are tlie best of 
their kind to be found in the country. 
Though women in Boston have clubs, 
they are rather reformatory or educational 



filled a unique place in the city, when the than social ; and the Woman's Club for 
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naX intercourse have been long a 
of Boston life. Of these the 
day evening Century Clnbf of 
U>bert C. muthrop for years was 
tdent, is the oldest. The Thurs- 
t), formerly presided over by Ed- 
verett, is of similar character; 
le Saturday, or Literary Club, 
IS a dinner once a month at Par- 
is at one time a royal assemblage 
, wits, and scholars. But the 
>f Hawthorne, Agassiz, Pierce, 
fellow have somewhat dimmed 
actual brilliancy; though it still 
Lowell, Holmes, Howells, Al- 
id Parkman among its members, 
parlor clubs, so called, are the 
sical. Round Table, and the 
r Society. The most widely 
t the literary dining clubs is the 
which, whUe representing prin- 
le younger elements in jonmal- 
uthorship, draws to itself what is 
lulating and genial in the social 
the metropolis. It has done 
work in bringing together intel- 
iborers from all parts of the 
and its monthly dinners are en- 
>y brilliant diversions in song, 
id informal speeches. Another 
md Table (not to be confounded 
of the same name above men- 
iid another the Pendennis. Other 
professional, and business din- 
— the Massachusetts, Middle- 
Boston (formerly the Banks )« 



titles, and also Politica 
and Music in Boston, i 
oers of the clubs of Boc 
dix C~] 

Conee Houbob. Thi 
the Wells Memorial Build 
ington Street [see Weils 2 
ing]f the "' Alhambra,*' 
near Bowdoin Square, We 
^'Hollis,*' on the corner 
and HoUis streets, are cofl 
ioned after the continental 
to furnish food, comfort, 
ment to the hungry, the 1 
lonesome, and in an indir 
mote temperance. The ^ 
first established ; and it 
success, that the ^* Alham 
lowed. These cofifee hous< 
restaurants. Oood coffee 
are supplied, and the man 
make these establishments 
be desired as regards ord 
ness, quality of food, and 
which it is served. Of co 
not expect to find in the 
dainty and sumptuous su 
the costlier restaurants, b 
fare is a remarkably varieti 
where else in the city can c 
maximum of good food at i 
cost. The rooms are lig 
cheerful in their decoratior 
ings ; and adjoining each re 
is a number of billiard t-abl 
modations for smokers. I 
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Cogyswdl FouiUain — Columbus Avenue Church, 

Ijy from 5 A. M. to midnight. The cofifee- College-Bred Women. Quite a 
house movement is a business enterprise, prominent feature of the modem Boston 
as well as a philanthropic and reforma- society is the largely increasing number 
tory one. It is in the hands of a corpora- of college-bred women. So many do they 
tion, and leading citizens, and clergymen count, that they maintain an organization 
of different denominations, as weU as [see Society of College Alumnajj which is 
business men, are among the share-hold- efficiently officered and has a large mem- 
eis, at $100 a share. At the formal bership. Nor are these women a dis- 
opening of the pioneer house in the win- tinctive class by themselves. They look 
ter of 1882, which was iirst established at neither alarmingly profound nor aggres- 
Nos. 8''>l,85i3, and 855 Washington Street, sively learned. The taking of degrees 
Qov. John D. Long, who was present Math does not seem to have lessened their wo- 
a large company of prominent people, manliness, nor do they appear to be lack- 
took the first drink of coffee, christening ing in the essentially feminine traits, 
the hoiuie '* The Casino,'' the name it has They dress well and with due respect for 
since borne. the prevailing fashion or freak ; and we 
Coggswell Fountain (The). A are assured that they can distinguish real 
drinking fountain on Boston Common near lace from imitation, and have a knowledge 
the West Street g^te. It was given to and appreciation of gems. In individiwl 
tlie city by Dr. Coggswell of Sim Fran- cases they have been known to knead 
cisco in 1884. Considerable opposition bread, cook a dinner, sew up a rent in a 
was made to the erection of this lountain, garment, dam stockings, play lawn-ten- 
and the Paint and Clay Club [see Paint nis, and even dance the racquet. These 
and Clay Club] vaiidy petitioned the city coUege-bred girls do not include alono 
council to have it removed, and, at the tliose who have graduated from the mo- 
same time, to establish a commission of ex- nastic institutions, such as Vassar, Welles- 
perts, to serve without pay, to pass upon ley, and Smith, but those who have re- 
all sculptural and architectural omamen- ceived their training in co-educational 
tation offered for the streets and pub- colleges, where the young men and the 
lie grounds, before their acceptance, *Mn young women have the same tasks, are 
order to guard effectually against such expected to do the same work under the 
work becoming a reproach to the good same conditions, and receive rewards ac- 
taste of the citizens. '* The St. Botolph cording to their deserts, without favor to 
Club [see St. Botolph Club] also took either side on account of sex. Some of 
action in opposition to it, passing resoln- them, not satisfied with the degree of A. 
tions in which the fountain was sharply B., have gone farther, and taken the A. 
ridiculed. The fountain consists of a M., making themselves "'masters'' of 
g^nite edifice, a heavy cunopy being arts (as though all women were not mis- 
supported by four polished columns. On tresses of art by nature, without the in- 
a granite pedestal in the centre is a ter\'ention of college faculties) ; and two, 
group of two inverted dolphins, in imita- more venturesome than the rest, have 
tion bronze, the faucets being set in the tried for the Ph. D., and won it trium- 
gaping mouths of these peeudo marine phantiy. 

monsters, whose bodies are intertwined. Collegiate Aliminas. See Associa- 
On the canopy is a bronzed vase. The tion of Collegiate Alumna, 
granite floor is slightiy above the level of Columbus Avenue XJniversalist 
the surrounding paths, and is approached Churoh. Columbus Avenue, comer of 
by two steps. Near each of the four cor- Clarendon Street. The house of worship 
ners of the structure is a lamp with col- of the *' Second Society of Universalists 
ored glass shades. Iced water flou's from in the town of Boston ; ' ' long known as 
the fountain during the warm seasons, the *"* School Street Churoh, from the 
and is free to all who desire to drink it. fact that its first cliurch stood there for 
Similar fountains have been given to other many years, on the site of the School 
cities, including Brooklyn, and in some Street block. The present church build- 
instances a portrait statuette of the giver, ing was dedicated Dec. 5, 1872. It is of 
holding out a goblet of water, surmounts Roxbury stone, with a shapely stone tower 
theie structures. and steeple at the side, at the base of 
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its. This society was formed the 
lunday in December, 1817. Its 
deting-hoiise was a plain brick 
l^f without a steeple. With the 
(tone a silver plate was deposited 

this inscription: *'The Second 
al Chnrch, devoted to the service 
true God, Jesns Christ being the 
mer-stone, May 19, 1817.*' Rev. 
Ballon, one of the fathers of the 
alist Church, and lovingly and 
iy called, during his latter yean, 
r Ballon, '^ remained pastor of 
rch until his death in 1852, at the 
•2 years. He was a man of great 
marked originality, and singular 
ty in his reasonings and teaoh- 
n May, 1840, the late Rev. Dr. 
9. Chapin became his colleague. 
ITS after. Dr. Chapin removing to 
rk. Rev. Dr. Alonzo A. Miner be- 
r. Ballou's colleague ; and on the 

the latter, succeeded him. Dr. 
as since served, the greater por- 
the time as sole pastor, having 
; two colle^rues, — each serving ' 
t terms, — Rev. Rowland Connor, 
'. H. I. Cnshman, the latter at 
pastor of the leading Universalist 
n Providence, R. I. Dr. Miner 
ne of the senior pastors of the 
'e has been long prominent as a 
for temperance-reform and the 
on of the sale of liquor, serving 
ime — in 1878 — as the candi- 
he Prohibitory party for governor 



enough to float the largt 
it an advantage which th 
were quick to appreciate : 
assumed a commercial h 
ing began before the towi 
and trade was soon after 
g^nia. The first ship bui 
on the Mystic, — a bark c 
Gov. Winthrop named 1 
the Bay. The second 
the Rebecca, of 00 tons 
voyage was to Narragans 
com from the Indians, 
she went to the Bern 
back potatoes, oranges, 
1041 trade was begun b 
chants with the Isle of S 
cargoes consisting of walr 
During the next year eo 
merce with England sprai 
sailing from Boston laden 
and other produce ; a vest 
Madeira, bringing wine 
1043 a trade with Fayal be 
ship being the Trial of 
oaigo coiudsted of pipe-sta 
for which a good mark 
The ship returned with ¥ 
cotton. During the folh 
people b^^an to mauuf ac 
goods. Cotton brought fi 
and hemp and flax, were tl 
of these early manuf actun 
wise trade was also ext 
to the Delaware tc 
ew York to trade w 
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Commerce of Boston. 

oonntry. The same year an attempt was merchants, whose energy oonld not he 

made to hring slaves from Africa, but repressed, sought new and more distant 

only two arrived at Boston. One of these fields. The discovery of the sea-otter on 

n^roes being sold here, the owner was the Oregon coast brought into the control 

compelled to deliver him up, "that he of Boston merchants a profitable business, 

might be returned to his native coun- which they continued to control for many 



try." Shipbuilding thrived apace. The 
ship Seaf ort, — so named because of her 
strength, — of 400 tons, was built here 
that year ; and so elegant was her oma- 



years; the trade of China was entered 
upon, and became a very lucrative one ; 
and commercial enterprises were opened in 
other directions. '* lliose were the days 



mentation of carven wood, that she was of great enterprises,'* says Mr. William H. 



for years pointed out as an instance of 
the splendid work done in Boston ship- 
yards. In 1660 beg^n the attempts of 
England to restrict the commerce of the 
colonies ; erportations to America were 
forbidden except in English vessels navi- 
gated by Ekiglishmen ; and the colonists 
were required to send their products only 
to Ejigland, duties to be imposed on the 

Sroductions of one another equal to the 
nties collected at English ports. But 
the Boston merchants and ship-owners 
determined not to obey such tyrannical 
laws. Before the close of the seventeenth 
century, our products were shipped to 
Portugal, l^ain, and Madeira, as well as 
to the other colonists, the West Indies, 
and Great Britain, in exchange for the 
fruits, wines, and manufactures of those 
coontiies ; and the construction of wharves 
on a systematic scale was begun. In 1710 
Long Wharf, a g^at undertaking in its 
time, was bidlt. Shipbuilding continued 
to thrive. In 1714 there were at one 
time on the stocks here 40 topsail vessels, 
measuring altogether 7,000 tons. Up to 
the period of the Revolution, Boston con- 
tinued to flourish commercially. There 
were 27 dock-yards here, and at one yard 
12 ships were built in a single yesir. The 
conclusion of the Revolution found the 
merchants ready to renew their extensive 
commerce. A temporary check was met 
from too heavy importations that glutted 
the market, and occasioned some bad 
failures among merchants. The British, 
still jealous of our maritime importance 
as a nation, continued their illiberal legis- 
lation. One law, designed to injure our 



Lincoln, from whose paper on " Boston's 
Commerce, Past, Present, and Futui^^ '' 
the foregoing facts are largely gleaned, 
** and the business abilities of our g^at 
merchants found ample scope. The prof- 
its of the China voyages sometimes ran 
into the hundreds of tliousands of dollars. 
A ship would frequently g^ to Oregon, 
take a cara^ of otter fur, g^ thence to 
China, load with tea, run across to Val- 
paraiso, and exchange part of the tea for 
copper, and then, after voyag^ing to Eng- 
land, return home. Those, too, were days 
of adventure on the ocean. There were 
buccaneers lying in wait for the richly 
freighted merchantmen ; the cruisers of 
nations at war with one another preyed 
on commerce, and danger lurked every- 
where. Our great sea-captains were na- 
tive-bom boys, frequently l>eginniiig their 
nautical careers * before the mast.' In 
1790 there were 455 arrivals here of ships 
from abroad, and 1,200 of coastwise 
craft. On a single day in 1791, 70 vessels 
left Boston for all parts of the world. 
Then came the period of the Napoleonic 
wars, the Milan decree, and tlie war of 
1812-15, so disastrous to commerce. On 
the restoration of peace, ships were again 
fitted out for China and the East Indies ; 
and a largfe trade was carried on with the 
West Indies in molasses and sugar." A 
most prosperous period was that between 
the years 1820 and 1840. Great fortunes 
were during that time amassed by Boston 
merchants engaged in the shipping inter- 
ests, and many spent their money freely 
in building their fine '' mansion houses." 
In 1840 Enoch Train began his celebrated 



shipbuilding industry, then supplying line to Liverpool, Donald Mac£[ay build- 
Bntiah merchants with good and cheap ing at East Boston several monster packet- 
vessels, prohibited Briti^ subjects from ships for it. In the same year also the 
owning American ships built alter 1776. first Cunard steamship was put on for 
This law inflicted much damage upon our Boston, — the Acadia, whose arrival in 
builders. Our law-makers replied with Boston Harbor was a great event. The 
retaliatory measures: and tOQ 3o9ton company's steamers ran exclusively to 
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m had leea her heal dajs." Vei^ 

■Id Kit come to Bosnia ezeept at 

itea of freight, 

eoold not he 

rhich did eume were obliged to 

ballast for other porte. In IB^Ti 

: effort was made to establiA a 

ne of American steamahips to 

A ; but thoof^ backed bj laige 

md experienced men. it failed, 

rpriae was abandoned, and the 
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Commercial Bulletin — Common. 

and pabliaher in the offices of the *^ Jour- England, but throughout the United 

nal ' ^ and ' ' Traveller. ' ' [See these. ] In States. 

both these offices he served as clerk in the Commercial Club (The). An 
countinfi^-room and contributor to the pa- organization of business men, which 
per. While connected with the ** Jour- holds monthly meetings, at each of which 
nal,'* — from 1847 to 1840, — as assistant a dinner is eaten, and there is a private 
to Charles O. Rogers, then bookkeeper, discussion of commercial, financial, and 
and afterwards chief proprietor, he con- business topics. Strangers of prominence 
tributed dramatic criticisms and reports in business circles are frequently enter- 
of public meetings to its columns ; and his tained as the guests of the club. The 
editorial work on the ** Traveller,*' where monthly meetings are suspended durine 
he was chief clerk about ten years, and the months of June, July, August, and 
the last two one of the proprietors, was va- September, when most of the members 
ried. He was also a frequent contributor are out of town. The club was organized 
to several of the literary periodicals of in 1868, and grew out of a commercial 
that day. In later years Mr. Guild pub- convention held in Boston during the 
lished two volumes of travels, the first en- previous year, at which a committee of 
titled ** Over the Ocean,'' and the second gentlemen was formed to entertain the 
** Abroad Again." The ** Bulletin" orig- delegates from abroad. The social rela- 
inated many new features which at once tions resulting from this occasion led to 
commanded attention from its first issue, — the formation of the club to perpetuate 
such as special market reports, announce- these features, and to promote iiie har- 
ments of business changes, extended re- monious intercourse of gentlemen i^pre- 
ports of the stock and money markets, senting various commercial interests. The 
special reports of manufacturing news officers consist of a president, vice-presi- 
and of insurance matters ; all being pre- dent, secretary, and treasurer, and an 
sented in a novel and attractive manner executive conmiittee, all elected by ballot, 
and with vigor and enterprise. The *' Bui- annually. The membership is limited to 
letin," moreover, was printed on better 60. The club is supported by an initia- 
paper stock than was usually made use of tion fee and annual dues from each mem- 
tor newspapers, the contents classified, and ber, out of which the expense of the 
special attention given to mechanical exe- monthly dinners is met. It has no club 
cution in its production. These features house, but meets at various hotels, most 
have been preserved and improved upon, frequently at Parker's and Young's. [See 
and others added since ; and the paper to- Appendix C] 

day 18 recognized as a financial ana com- Commercial Point. [See Dorches' 

mercial authority all over the country, ter District.] 

In 1866 Mr. Guild admitted his brother, Common (The Boston). Situated 

B. F. Guild, who had been connected in what is now the very heart of the city, 

with the paper soon after its fomidation, this is one of the most inviting of public 

as partner, and it continued to be vigor- grounds to be found in any city of the 

onuy pushed, attracting attention by its world. The great, breezy parks of Lon- 

iudependence and enterprise. Besides his don are larger ; but none anywhere, in 

ability as a business man B. F. Guild has the midst of a crowded modem city, 

won fame as a humorous paragraphist, offers a more pleasing combination than 

the pungent bits in the "Bulletin's" this. The Common of to-day is due to 

*' Spice of Life " column being mainly tlie wise forethought of the very first set- 

fiom his pen. Its keen epig^rammatic tiers of Boston, and tlie good sense of 

comments on passing topics are quoted those who came after them. Its title is 

ever3rwhere. Curtis Guild, Jr., son of the as good as is that of the first settlers to 

senior proprietor, who was admitted a the whole territory. First they had the 

partner in 1883, is a graduate of Har- royal grant, which, in the mind of the 

▼aid of the daiss of 1881. He is em- true Englishman, overrides the claims of 

ployed in the editorial department of the the native proprietor, whoever he may be ; 

paper. The "Bulletin" is published then they bought the whole peninsula 

every Saturday morning. It has a large from Chickatabut, " the chief Sachem by 

eiieidation, not only in Boston and New and with the Advice of his Council ; ' ' 
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as at first called Sentry Street, there is an ornamental l 

the Common was inclosed with a ambitious in its style an 

md about this time ordinances summer eyenings, and oi 
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'u or despoiling'^ the trees, and slipping farther and fart 
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Common. 

mnidefen, and pirates had been hun^ camp. Earthworks were thrown np on 
from its limbs ; uie '" Sons of Liberty ^ several of its eminences, but the traces of 
had adorned it with lanterns in Revolu- these have long since disappeared. The 
tionary times ; duels had been fought un- British artillery was stationed upon Flag- 
der its branches; and generation after staff or ** Powder House" Hill, where 
veneration had sought shelter within the there were iutrenehments and a powder- 
broad circle of its shadow. It was de- house ; a battery was located on Fox Hill, 
crepit as long ago as 1755 ; but was pro- in the neighboriiood of the present Charles 
tected with great care during all the Street ; there was a strong fortification on 
years that followed, until the coming of the Boylston Street side, about opposite 
the mighty wind tliat it could no longer the present Carver Street ; the marines 
resist as it had resisted previous storms were stationed near the Tremont Street 
and gales, and before wluch it fell. It side ; and the infantry were scattered in 
was over 72 feet high, and measured 22^ various parts of the indosure. All along 
feet in circumference a foot above the what was then the water front, where on 
g^nnd. It stood for years witliin a cir- sunny afternoons the pensive tramp now 
cnlar indosure ; and now a shoot is flour- slumbers on the hard benches of the 
idling in its place, and bids fair to per^ Charles Street mall, trenches' were dug ; 
petnate the line of family descent. The and behind all these works, during the 
Yvog Pond near by, with its fountain ; the dreary winter of 1775-7t), over 1,700 red- 
Brewer Fountain jsee Bretcer Fountain] , coats sullenly waited for Washing^n to 
near the Park Street mall ; the Soldiers* attack the town. It was on the Common 
Monument [see Arinif and Navy Monu- that the British forces engaged at Bunker 
ment]j on Flagstaff Hill, near tho *' long Hill were arrayed before they crossed tlie 
path " and the Frog Pond ; and the no- river; and it was from the foot of tlie 
ble trees all over the indosure, — are Common, near where the Providence 
other features of this rare old down-town Railroad Station now stands, that the 
park. That pordon of the Common be- troops embarked for Lexington on tlie 
tween the Charles Street mall and Flag- night of tlie 18th of April, before. Here, 
staff HBl is still a **trayning" field, in an earlier time, a part of the force 
though in a much slighter degree than in which captured Ix)uisburg assembled ; 
the olden time. Portions of tlie militia and here die troops that conquered Que- 
from time to time drill and are received bee were recnited by Amherst. And in 
here, and the ancient and picturesque cei^ more modem times, during the war of 
emony of commissioning the officers of the the Rebellion, many regiments assembled 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery [see ^n- and encamped on the old *'trayning 
cient and Honorable Artillrry Company^ field," whence Gov. Andrew sent them to 
by the governor in person is performed the front with ringing words of patriotism 
here every June. Tins **trayning field," and good cheer. Several attempts have 
with the adjacent territory-, has been the been made to give the Common a more 
scene of many stirring events. It has citified name, and to rechristen the Frog 
been the mustering-place for great con- Pond ; but happily these have ignomini- 
flicts, and the favorite place of meeting ously failed, as have also the attempts to 
in primitive days, on holidays, in piping- utilize it for public buildings, or to push 
times of peace. On tlie occasion of the driveways and thoroughfares through it. 
annual must«r-day, all the train bands of It is protected by a clause in the city 
the county used to gather here : and the charter widiholding from the city conn- 
people flocked to enjoy the sight of the cil the power to lease or sell it, and by 
soldiers and their manoiUvringH, as the tins order passed by the early towns- 
children of the present day flock to the men on the thirtieth of March, 1040: — 
enticing circus. On these and other holi- ** y' henceforth there shalbe no land grant- 
days the field was lined witli booths and ed eyther for houseplott or garden to any 
tents for the sale of bewildering varieties pson out of y* open ground or Comon 
of eatables and drinkables, and jollity ffeild w^^ is left betweene y*' Ccntry Hill 
and merriment reigned from early mom- and Mr. Colbrons end ; except 8 or 4 
ing to candlelight. During the siege of lotts to make vp y^' street from bro. 
Boston the Common was the fortified Robte Walkers to y^ Round Marsh." 
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advocate of the emancipation of the 

It was established m 1862, the 

umber appearing on September 1, 

nee M. Stone and Moncure D. Con- 

They were succeeded during the 

I year, when Mr. Stone eng^aged in 

business and Mr. Conway remoTed 

I^Und, by Frank W. Bird and FVan- 

Sanbom. A fine literary flavor was 

it while its political doctrines were 

f defined and advanced. In Oc- 

1884, when Qeorge L. Steams, 

' L. Pierce, and William Claflin 

associated with Mr. Bird in the 

ship, Charl^ W. Slack took the ed- 

and business direction. Mr. Slack 

>ecame the chief proprietor, and con- 

l as conductor of the paper until his 

in 1885. In later years his son was 

ated with him. The paper is now 

ihed by the Commonwealth Publish^ 

ompany, 25 Bromfield Street. 

mxnon'wealth Avenue. See 

Bay District. 

ngregationaliam (Trinitarian) 
Congregational (Trinitarian) 
ches. In the early years of the 
it century, all the Congregational 
arian churches in Boston, with the 
tion of the Old South (and the First 
;h in Charlestown, now part of Bos- 
became Unitarian. Park Street 
;h was the first new Trinitarian 
h to be formed. It was organized 
27, 1801^ mostly from members from 
churches. Rev. Edward D. Griffin, 
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the number now within 
eluding chapels, is 32. 
existing churches is 
Church and Society of 
District. Beside these 
gregational Trinitarians 
and far-reaching societi 
ters in Boston, in tl 
House : the America 
Union, the American C< 
tion Society, the Ameri< 
sociation, the Congregt 
Society, the Massachusc 
ary Society, and the 
They also have their dei 
paper, the ** Congrej 
this], their ministers^ 
their Cong^gational 
numbers are large, and 
ence. Each of the abc 
eties and organizations 
proper place in this D 
the leading churches of 
now in existence. [See 
Congregationalisi 
nominational newspapei 
Congregational ists. It 
publislied weekly, fro 
tional House, Beacon 
is Rev. Henry M. De: 
ciate editors, Rev. Mc 
M. D. Bisbee, and Mis: 
managing editor, C. A. 
iMiper also has an edil 
Rev. A. H. Clapp, D. : 
cago, Rev. Simeon Gi] 



Congregationalist — Congregational Club. 

him in the following year. In 1825 Ge- At the same time Drs. Storrs and Stone 
rard Hallock brought iu his paper, ** The retired, and Mr. Dexter undertook the 
Telegraphf'' and assumed part proprietor- general editorship, in connection with his 
ship, disposing of his interest Uie follow- pastorate. [See Berkeley Street Church. ] 
ing year to Key. Asa Rand, who in turn In 1800 the paper was in charge of Mr. 
disposed of his in 1830. Deacon Willis Richardson, oamnel Bumham, and lead- 
then employed Calvin K Stowe as assist- ing clergymen. On the 1st of May, 1807, 
ant editor. Mr. Stowe was succeeded by the present publisliing firm of W. L. 
K C. Tracy, who remained until 18:)4, Greene & Co., embracing, besides the se- 
when Joseph Tracy took the editorship, nior partner, Messrs. Richardson, Dexter, 
Ten years after. Rev. Martin Moore took and Rev. Horace James, was organized, 
chaige of the paper, and he was assisted Tlien, on the 24th of that mouth, tlie 
by Key. Dr. Storrs, Rev. £. D. Moore, **Congregationalist'^ and *^ Recorder^* 
Rev. A. W. McClure, and J. F. Moore, were consolidated, as stated above. The 
In 1840 the ** New England Puritan,** present publication thus represents the 
started in 1840 by Dr. Parsons Cooke, was '* Boston Recorder," *^ T e 1 eg r a ph,'* 
united with ** The Recorder,** and the *' New England Puritan,**/* Puritan and 
name ** Puritan and Recorder** was Recorder,*^ ** Hartford Congregational- 
adopted. Moore, Woodbridge <& Co. ist,** ''Boston Reporter,'* *' Christian 
£nblished the combined papers, and Times,** and '* Con^regationalist ;** and, 
[essrs Cooke and Woodbridge edited, less directly, tlie '* Maine Evangelist,** 
In 18.53 Rev. S. H. Riddell purchased '* New Hampsliire Congregational Jour- 
Woodbridge*s interest, and succeeded nal,** ''Christian Reporter,** and the 
him as office editor. At tliis time the '' Illinois Western Independent.'* 
subscription list of the '' Hartford Congre- Congregational Club (The). An 
gationsdist** was purchased, and that jour- association of ministers and laymen, *'to 
nal absorbe<l. In 1858 Rev. N. Muuroe encourage among the members of the Con- 
succeeded Mr. Riddell, and the old name gregational churches and societies a more 
of '* Boston Recorder ** was resumed, friendly and intimate acquaintance, to se- 
In November, 1802, Rev. E. P. Marvin, cure concert of action, and to promote the 
D. D., took the interest of Dr. Cooke, and general interests of Congregationalism.** 
became sole editor and manager in the It was organized in 1800, and grew out of 
foUowing May. He remained until the a movement becpin at " the pastors* nifHit- 
consolidation of the *' Recorder** with ing** held in March of that year. It 
her younger sister, the "" Congregational- has monthly meetings with refreshments, 
ist," 3iay 24, 1807. The *' Congrega- and an annual festival during Anniver- 
tionalist'* was started in May, 1849, bv sary Week, which is a marked feature of 
Deacons Galen James and Edward W. each year. It also celebrates Forefatliers* 
Fay. The first editors were Rev. Edward Day and otlier occasions. Its meetings 
Beecher, D. D., Rev. Joseph Haven, Jr., were at first lield in the committee-nx)in 
Rev. I. N. Tarbox, and R. D. Moore, of tlie Old SouUi Chapel, Freeman Place ; 
The last named brought to the new en- then for a while at No. 13 Bulfinch 
terprise the subscription list of the '* Bos- Street, at the rooms of tlie late J. B. 
ton Reporter,** which he owned. In Smith, a popular colon^d caterer in his 
December, 1850, Mr. Haven took a pro- day; then, from June. 1H71, to February, 
fesBorship at Amherst, and was succeeded 1873, in Wesleyan Hall, No. 30 Brom- 
by Dr. Storrs. The next year Mr. Tar- field Street. In February, 187.3. it went 
box became secretary of the American to Pilgrim Hall, Congregational House, 
Education Society, and liev. H. M. Dex- but, soon oulgrowii^^ its accommodations, 
ter took his pl^ce. In the same year the it was tTansferre<l to Horticultural Hall. 
** Christian Times** was absorbed. In Tlie annual festivals have been held in 
185^i Dr. Beecher was succeeded by Rev. Horticultural Hall, iu the library room of 
A. L. Stone, and in 1850 the firm of Ga- the Congregational HoiLse, in Faneuil 
len James ik Co. was dissolved by the Hall, and Music Hall. Persons are ad- 
death of Deacon Fay, and C. A. Ricliard- mitted to membership in the club by bal- 
son and W. L. Greene were admitted, Mr. lot, having been proposed by a nomina- 
Riohardson taking the office editorship, ting committee one month previous. 
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is 25 csentB a lesson. In December, 1882, 
the institution was incorporated; its ob- 
ject being formally expressed to be to 
*^give instruction in scientific cookery, 
and to disseminate information of hy- 
gienic methods in the culinary art, to all 
classes of society.'' Thus the school nec- 
essarily became independent of Uie Wo- 
men's Education Association. It is man- 
aged by a board of managers, mostly 
ladies, who have the power of directors. 
[See i^ef Cooking-School. ] 

Cooperative Saving-Fund and 
Loan Associations. Organizations 
modelled largely after the <»lebrated 
building associations of Philadelphia, the 
object of which is primarily to save 
money, and secondly to enable members 
to become owners of homesteads. The 
movement to establish such associations 
was begun in this city in 1877, by a num- 
ber of leading citizens, conspicuous among 
them the late Joeiah Quincy. That year 
several were incorporated under a general 
law passed by the Legislature. Like 
savings banks, they come under the di- 
rection of the savings banks commission- 
ers. The person desiring to deposit and 
secure the benefits of a saving-tund and 
loan association purchases of one of them 
as many shares as he desires to save dol- 
lars per month ; and, whatever sum he 
starts with, that sum must be paid each 
month ; it goes upon interest as soon as 
deposited, and can be withdrawn at any 
time by giving 30 days' notice. The shares 
are ^"JXHO each, and each share entitles a 
member to a loan of ;^200. In order to 
obtain a loan, a member must liave sub- 
scribed to as many shares as will repre- 
sent the amount he desires to borrow. 
For instance, if he desires to borrow 
$1,400, he must liave subscribed to seven 
shares. The monthly payments on this 
would be : dues on seven shares, $7 ; in- 
terest at G per cent, on ^1,4()(), $7; and 
if a premium of 25 cts. per share is bid 
for the money, that would be, on seven 
shares, $1.75; a total of $15.75. This 
amount he must pay each month until his 
seven shares are worth $200 each, when his 
loan and shares will balance each other. 
The premium referred to above ia the 
amount bid for the use of the money ; 
the system being to offer, at the regular 
monthly meetings of these associations, 
loans from the money paid in by share- 
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holders, to those members bidding at 
public auction the most per share. Ex- 
perience has shown that the shares in a 
cooperative association will mature in 
from nine to ten years. The borrower of 
$1,400, say, pays nominally, according to 
the above statement, at the rate of 7i per 
cent, for his money. But in ten years, at 
the rate of $15.75 per month, he will 
have paid $1,800 to tne association, mak- 
ing the amount actually paid for the use 
of $1,400, $400, or not quite 4 per cent, 
per year. Every borrower is required to 
furnish security in tlie form of a first 
mortgage of real estate, in addition to 
pledging one share of the stock for every 
$200 loaned. The ''Pioneer" of this 
city was the first of these sssociations 
chartered under the law of 1877, and it is 
the largest of its kind in the country. 
There are three others in the city proper, 
— the "Homestead," the "Working- 
men's," and the "Merchants'." There 
is one also in the West Roxbury District. 
The headquarters of the Pioneer, Home- 
stead, ana Workingmen's associations, 
where application for information and 
shares is to be made, is in the Wells Me- 
morial Building. 

Copley Square. The open space in 
front of the Museum of Fine Arts and 
Trinity Church, bounded by St James 
and Himtington aveiraes, and Dartmouth 
and Boylston streets. A portion of the 
territory was originally part of the grant 
of Commonwealth lands to the Institute 
of Technology ; but in 1882 a fund was 
raised by private subscriptions for its 
purchase, and the entire space reserved 
by the city for public park purposes. Its 
area is 5,410 souarti feet. The square is 
striking from uie cliaracter of the build- 
ing in its immediate neighborhood. The 
solid tower of Trinity, tlie lofty campanile 
of the " New Old South," and tlie highly 
ornate tower of tlie Brattle Square Church, 
give a sort of Florentine air to this quar- 
ter, as picturesque as can be found in 
any city of the country ; while the blocks 
of fine dwellings in different directions 
add much to its attractions. The square 
was named for Copley tlie artist. [See 
Back Bay District, and Painters and 
Sculptors, \ 

Copp's Hill. The most northerly of 
the three hills which formed the distin- 
guishing feature of the town of Boston 
lU 



^M«.o«»u U0OU iM man on its trips in the oonne of their a: 

rlestown across the river. Dnring In the winter and spring 

) of Boston, the British threw np to its club house for aftei 

bt on the hill. On the morning dinner, the cuisine and ser 

tttle of Bunker Hill [see Bunker being exceptionally good 

wmentf etc.], fire was opened by larse public dining-room, 

ish from the battery here, ui>on ana private dining-rooma 

erican earthworks on Breed's great request, especiall; 

d during the battle a ** carcass" months of 3iay and June, 

f bombdiell) and hotshot thrown the g^unds are most atti 

>p*8 Hill set the fire that burned been the custom of the ch 

1^ of Charlestown. [See Charles- meetings on its grounds e^ 

frtcf.] On the reoccupation of autumn; and for each ol 

:ter its evacuation by the British, three afternoons are set api 

', 1776, three of the heavy guns are steeple-chases, as well 

lattery here were found to be flat. In the winter the tn 

td clogged so as to prevent their trotting in sleighs. The < 

e use. The second of the bury- chase course is a half -mi 

ds in the town was established tennis grounds are an espe 

he sunmiit of the hill, where the in the season ; and it has a 

ad stood. It was first used for for forty to fifty horses. I 

B in 1660, and was for a long of the club to promote not < 

m as the *^ Old North Burying- interest in good horses, wl 

It is related that the BritiiUi or thoroughbreds, but also i 

irhen occupying the hill as a clay-pigeon shooting, poh 

Ation, used to make targets of sports. The club is manag< 

itones of the burying-ground ; utive committee composed oi 

irks of their bullets were visible William A. Bumham is t 

if ter. Changes in the streets The fee for admission is $5< 

ghborhood made it necessary, sessment, $30. Tlie first or 

cut down a large i>ortion of meeting of the club was at 

»ut the burying-ground was un- in Me<£pord, on Oct. 24 and 

nrhile its embankment was new grounds and club hou 

otected by the building of a ready for use at that time. 

walL The burying-ground is dix C7.] 
»ly attractive spot, in the midst Country Week (The) 

of the city fonsr since aban- nnirtno «*»— ^*^^ ' ^' 



Courier, 

eity. A Gonntry Home for CHiildren and idency, after its first choice of Mr. Clay 

others requiring special care, or prolonged over Mr. Adams. It opposed the Mexi- 

▼isits away from the city dming the heats can war, the extension of slavery, and 

of snmmer, is maintained in the charming the fugitive slave law, until Mr. Wehster^s 

snbnrh of Wellesley. ' famous 7th of March speech. But pre- 

Cooxler (The Boston), now pub- vious to this last event Mr. Buckingham, 
liahed Sundays only, has had, as a leading on the nomination of Gen. Taylor for the 
daily newspaper, a most interesting his- presidency, had close<l his connection with 
tory. Its publication as a daily was com- the paper ; his valedictory appearing 
menoed on March 1, 1824. It was di»- June 24, 1848. Although in the main 
tinctively the product of Joseph Tinker prosperous, after a few years of its pub- 
Buckingham, as much so as, in later days, lication Mr. Buckingham sold one mird 
the New York '^Tribune *' owed its origin interest in the paper to Eben B. Foster, 
and character to Horace Qreeley. In who successfully managed the business 
each case the individual had little advan- for many years. After his retirement the 
tage in conmion school education, but paper was published by £. B. Foster & 
used the printing-office for a training Co., until iSM), with Samuel Kettell for 
which placed him on a plane rarely snr- a while as editor. Mr. Kettell was a 
passed by any one connected with the humorous, versatile writer, a great lin- 
press, particularly in the clear and vig- guist, and had been associated wiUi S. Q. 
orous expression of the English language. Goodrich in tlie preparation of the Peter 
The **C!ourier*' was designed as a busi- Parley tales. U)>on the death of Mr. 
ness paper, and especially to sustain the Kettell in December, 1855, Isaac W. 
American system of building up Ameri- Frye, who had been connected with the 
can manufactures. Its earlier numbers, news department of the paper for several 
however, opposed the tarifiP of 1824, and years, succeeded him as editor. In 1860 
dissented from the arguments of Mr. Clay Uie ** Courier '' was the organ of tlie Bell 
on that subject. But it subseouently es- and Everett Conservative party, and 
poused that policy warmly, and the elec- through that policy extended its circuUu 
tion of Mr. Clay as against John Quincy tion largely in the South. When the 
Adams. Educated in the Federal school concern was sold by Foster & Co., it was 
of politics, Mr. Buckingham, with others, published successively by John Clark & 
could not forgive tlie defection of Mr. Co., Clark, Fellows, & (!^o., and George 
Adams from its ranks. The winter of Lunt & Co. George S. Ilillard and 
1827 he spent in Washii^on, laboring others were partners in inttfrest. also E. 
for the new domestic policy, and in writ- W. Foster (a son of the foniier publisher), 
ing letters for his paper, then under the Edward H. House, and ^Fhonias Gill, 
charge of his son, Joseph H. Buckingliam, Mr. Lunt was the editor when tlic war 
who was afterwards also a Em-opean cor- began in 18<)1 ; and the opposition of the 
respondent on two visits to Europe, and paper to the govcmnient and iti* measures 
was connected with the paper some 20 made it particularly obnoxious to those 
years, sometimes as sole editor. Edwin, who were in favor of a vigorous prumK:u- 
a younger son, spent two years in Wash- tion of the w^ar, and hastened its downfall, 
ington, writing for the ** Courier '* and Several of the proprietors left the conc^Mii 
other papers ; and died, full of promise at tills time, Clark and Fellows both tak- 
and much lamented, at tlie age of 2^i. In ing part in the war. The paper was re- 
politics the paper followed tlie course of duced in size twice, and in jiiuuary, liMut, 
most Federalists, who be<^ame National was published as the *' Evening C<iurier,'' 
Republicans and then Whigs ; but as a by the Evening Courier AssociHtion ; 
party man l^Ir. Buckingham never was Joseph B. Morse of Newbiir>'port (and 
tractable, and could not be depended previously connected with tlie '* Trav- 
upon to serve the party against his own eller*' ) being the principal owner. In 
judgment. In its independence the January, ]8<U(, the luuiie was chaiigpd to 

Courier " was the occasion of the nom- the " Evening Commercial ; '* Mr. Morse 

ination and election of Edward Everett as editor, and I^ibby & IVunison as pub- 

to Congress. It was the advocate and lishers. Tlie daily was discontinued on 

supporter of Mr. Webster for the pres- the last day of December, ISiti'u Then 
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.^-. ~~.us ■•« v»nwr as a aboliwhing terms. The C4 

kne present publisher aud chief considered always open, alt 

r. its list of distinguished con- not sit dnrii^ the summer i 

has been very huge. Before criminal session holds its t 

: included such names as Daniel Monday in each month. Tli 

Rnfns Choate, Edward Everett, Municipal Court for ciril 

Winthrop, Otis P. Lord, Caleb every &iturday at 9 A. M., : 

Geoige Ticknor Curtis, C. C. and entry of cirU actions : 

Kdner Webster, Rev. Rufus $1,000; for criminal busim 

rles Lanman, William H. Pres- in the week except Snnds 

iamin R. Curtis, Geoige Tick- holidays, beginning at 9 A 

. W. Parsons. The ** Courier'* popularly known as the 1 

stinguished as the paper for There are also municipal • 

mes Russell Lowelrs famous South Boston, Dorchester. R 

Papers" were written, and in Roxbnry, Brighton, Charl 

r were first published. East Boston dutricts, each « 

The United States courts for the transaction of crim 

, 1885, were held in the United daily, Sundays and legal 

irt House, on Tremont Street, ceptod, as in the case of the 

Temple Place. This was for- city proper. The Court of 

klasonic Temple, built in 1832, Insolvency is in the buildi 

its abandonment by the courts the Massachusetts Historical 

old by tihe United States gov- this], fronting on Court Squ 

id remodelled by its pureluser entrance from Tremont Sti 

IS uses. The United States The Regis^ of Deeds is i 

now held in the government building. Tne Probate Con 

iclosed in the square between Monday in the year, excep 

Square, Devonshire, Milk, and second, and fourth Mondays 

)ts, occupying the upper ttty- and the Court of Insolvenc^i 

eastern half of the building, of each week, except during 

rooms are ample and richrr The chief justice of the Su] 

n the stvle wnich has, with is Marcus Morton ; and the a 

r, been adopted for the federal tices are Walbridge A. Fie 

ughout the country. [See Devens, William Allen, Ch 

and Sub-Treasury.] The Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr 

e Circuit Court of the United liam S. Gardner. The chiei 

I here begin May 1 5 and Oct. ceives a sabirv nf &<* ru¥» • 



Court Hovse — Cowlea Art School. 



dxich, Hamilton B. Staples, Marcus P. 
Knowlton, Caleb Blodgett, Albert Mason, 
James M. Barker, Charles P. Thompson, 
and J. W. Hammond. The chief jnstice of 
this court receiyes $5,300 per annum, and 
the associate jnstices $5,0(K). — The chief 
justice of the Municimii Court is William 
£. Parmenter ; and the associate justices, 
Wm. J. Forsaith, John H. Hardy, and 
Benjamin R. Curtis. The salary is $Ci,00() 
each. The justices of the South Boston 
and Charlestown District Municipal Courts 
receive $1,800 a year, the justice of the 
Roxbury District Court, $2,000 ; and each 
of the justices of the other district courts, 
$1,200 each. The judge of probate and 
insolvency receives $4,000 per year ; and 
the register of probate and insolvency, 
$3,000. 

Court House (The County). The 
Suffolk County Court House on Court 
Street, with avenues along either side and 
in tlie rear known as Court Square, was 
erected in 1830. Solomon Willard was 
the architect. It is a gloomy granite 
structure, presenting a Doric front, with 
ponderous columns of fluted granite weigh- 
ing 25 tons each. A similar portico on 
the rear, towards the City Hall, was re- 
moved about the year 18(i8, in order to 
add to the lengfth of the building. The 
structure is the least adapted to uie com- 
fort and convenience of courts, counsel, 
purties, and witnesses, of any court house 
in the Commonwealth ; and the building 
of a new court house lias been agitated 
for years, several sites having been con- 
sidered, and the cost of a new building 
comited. A commission, consisting of 
Solomon B. Stebbiiis, Thomas J. Whid- 
den, and Godfrey Morse, was finally ap- 
pointed in 1885 by the mayor, tlie county 
expenses falling upon the city, witli pow- 
ers defined by statute. This commission 
took as a site the west side of Peniberton 
Square, running tlirough to Somerset 
Street, and in the fidl of 1885 advertised 
for plans for the structure. They finally 
accepted those prepared by Qeorge A. 
Clough, formerly city architect, and be- 
gan the construction of the new building in 
the summer of 1880. In the court house 
on Court Square are now held the sessions 
of all the county and city courts, except 
the municipal courts for some of the out- 
lying wards of the city and one or two 
of the superior court, which, from 
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the crowded condition of the house, have 
been located in neighboring buildings, all 
of which are open to the public. The 
Social Law Library, of about 15,000 vol- 
umes, intended for the use of the courts 
and members of the bar, is in tliis build- 
ing. [See iSoci'o/ Law Library.] The 
** Tombs'' is in the basement. It was 
here that the ^' Anthony Bums riot," in 
May, 1854, occurred. Bums was a fugi- 
tive slave. He had been taken into cus- 
tody by United States officers, under a 
warrant issued by United States Com- 
missioner Edward G. Loring, on the 
evening of May 24th, and temporarily 
lodged here. The anti-slavery people 
were in a fever of excitement over this 
action; and meetings were held in Fan- 
euil Hall and elsewhere ** to protest 
against tlie outrage on liberty," at which 
such men as WeiideU Phillips, Theodore 
Parker, Francis W. Bird, and other prom- 
inent anti-slavery leaders of that day 
were the principal speakers. Two even- 
ings after Bums' s arrest, when a great 
meeting was in progress in Faneuil Hall, 
and while Wendell Phillips was speaking, 
word was brought into the hall that a 
party of negroes were in Court Square 
trying to release the prisoner. There- 
upon the meeting at once dissolved ; and 
the crowd prestted to the Court House, 
where it attempted to break in the doors. 
A fight ensued between the just appointed 
new police force and the popidace, in 
which one constable was killed, and sev- 
eral persons were seriously injured. In- 
dictments were afterwards found against 
Wendell PhiUips, Theodore Parker, T. 
W. Higginson (who, with Albert G. 
Browne, Jr., Seth Webb, and John L. 
Swift, had formed a pLin to rescue the 
slave, and had forced his way into the 
Court House), and a few others ; but the 
indie tiiutiits were quashed, and the cases 
dismissed, ^fhe <]ef endants were defended 
by John A. Andrew, Henry F. Durant, 
John P. Hale, William L. Burt, and 
(3luirles M. Ellis. Bums was remanded 
back to slavery ; but he wixn afterwards 
bought by Northerners, given his free- 
dom, and sent into Canada, where he 
died in 1802. 

Cowles Art School (The), New 
Studio Building, No. lAH Dartmouth 
Street. Established in 188:^ first at No. 
1(51 Tiemont Street. One of the largest 
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^» MMMjuvra. it aims to be a feet through the oentn 

ig school for those who wish to be- 3,000 piles, over whic 

professional artists, as -well as for granito 18 inches thick i 

who are interested in art. Its plan cement. It is suppose< 

1 as to allow of a course of instruo- Inside, the building is sc 

lapted to the needs of the student, and inconvenient, and it 

erelopment of individual talent and commodates the great 

is sought, and any student wishing transacted there. Thei 

■y out any particular purpose in his tunda, 63 by 59 feet in 

I is aided in so doing. There is a 62 feet high, in the Gh 

r course, and in addition, Saturday style. The ceiling is £ 

ening classes. During the months marble columns, •] feet 

7 and August a summer school is 29 feet high. Ammi B 

ined at Jackson, N. H. architect of the buildic 

>b Club. See Boxing and Club trance floor are the offi( 

Boston, officer, surveyor, cashiei 

tket. Although there are many collector, having in charj 

players in Boston and vicinity, clearance, and register c 

f club of any prominence distinc- collector's rooms are on i 

levoted to this sport is the Long- reached by a flight of gra 

Cricket Club. Its members are Custom House force nun 

dly professional and business men persons. The collector's 

on, who take an active interest in per annum ; the several 

oor sports. They have a large tors, $3,000 each ; naval 

use, fitted up wiUi lockers, lava- veyor, $5,000 each ; audi 

nd other conveniences, on the out- $3,000 each. The United 

f an extensive field, which has steamer Albert Gallatin is 

1 out on an elaborate plan with a the customs service ; an 

providing facilities for playing steam tug Hannibal Ham! 

and lawn-tennis. The grounds United States Custom l] 

enient to the Longwood station cated farther up State St 

oston and Albany Kailroad, and one was in a building near < 

Mton and Brookline horse cars. which was occupied in pa 

>m HouBe (The), at the foot by Gen. Benjamin LincoL 

Street. When it was built, it lector. Tlience it was rem 

lie head of Long Wharf, and the ner of Change Avenue. 

J of vessels lyinjr there. Rtw**^^- 



Custom Home — Cyclorania. 

Congress Street. The first colonial Cos- ney, March 1, 1860 ; John Z. Goodrich, 
torn House is supposed to have been on April 1, 1861 (lieutenant-governor of tlie 
Richmond Street, comer of North, near State just previous to his appointment) ; 
North Square, where the famous "" Red Hannibal Hamlin, Sept. 1, 1865 (vice- 
Lion Imi** stood. [See North Square, president with President Lincoln, and, 
and Taverns of the Early Days. \ fifty or later. United States senator from Maine) ; 
sixty years later the Royal Custom House Gen. Darius N. Gouch, Oct. 9, 186<$ (later 
was in wliat is now Scollay Square, or its of Norwalk, Conn. , a distinguished officer, 
neighborhood ; and for some time after it and once Democratic can<udate for gov- 
was located on the comer of Tremont and emor of Massachusetts) ; Thomas Russell, 
Court streets, in the house of John Wen- March 18, 1867 (subsequently member of 
dell, on the site of the building famous as the State Board of Railroad Commission- 
the house where Washington stayed dur- ers) ; William A. Simmons, March 12, 
ing his visit to Boston in 1781K — when 1873; Alansou W. Beard, April 1, 1878; 
Hancock neglected to show him the offi- Roland Worthington, May 22, 1882 ; Lev- 
cial courtesies due to his station and prom- erett SalstonstalT, Nov. 9, 1885. 
inence, — and which stood so late as the Cyclorama (The), of the Battle of 
winter of 1888. [See Old Landmarks.] Gettysburg. No. 514 Tremont Street, be- 
At the time of the Boston Massacre [see tween Berkeley and Clarendon streets. 
Massacre^ The Boston]^ the Custom House In a substantial circular brick buildii^ 
was located on State Street^ on the lower with round towers^ a vast historical paint- 
comer of Exchange. It was here that the ii^ of the battle of Gettysburg, 400 feet 
affray began, resulting in the massacre, long and 50 feet high, measuring 20,000 
It bore the emblems of royalty, which, square feet, is on permanent exhibition, 
with those on the other public buildings, The painting is by Faul Philippoteanx, a 
— the Old State House and the Court French artist, son of Felix Philippoteanx, 
House, — were removed after the read- the military painter. He was a pupil 
ing of the Declaration of Independence, of his father, and later of Cabanel and 
and burned in a heap in the middle of the Cogniet. lie aided his father in the 
street in front of the Old State House, painting of the ^' Siege of Paris, '^ a cy- 
[See Old State House.] This building clorama ezliibited for many years in 
was at the same time occupied in the up- Paris, and aften^ards panted battle 

S3r stories for a dwelling by Bartliolomew scenes on a similar large scale for exhi- 

reen, the printer of the ** Boston News- bition in St. Petersbutg, Moscow, Lon- 

Letter" [see First Newspaper] ^ and of don, Madrid, and cities in our own coun- 

several books of note ; and from its bal- try. The spectator, after pa>'ing his fee, 

cony, Drake relates, shots were fired at passes through a vestibule and a loi^, 

tbe populace during the massacre. On dark corridor, and up a stairway, to a cir- 

its site, at one time, stood the Staters cular platform in the centre of tiie edifice. 

Arms Tavern. The Custom House under whence he surveys the picture. The par- 

the State government was near Faneuil ticular episode represented is the decisive 

Hall. — FoUowing is a list of the eollec- action on July 3, 18(U, the third day of 

tors at this port, with the dates of their the battle, consisting of Picket's charge 

appointment : Benjamin Lincoln, Oct. 24, on the centre of the Federal line. The 

1789; Gen. Henrj- Dearborn, March 1, spectator is supposed to be standing on 

1809 ; Gen. Henry A. S. Dearlwm, Nov. Seminarj' Ridge, just inside of Hancock's 

17, 1812 ; David Hensliaw, April 7, 1820; lines, almut half a mile south of the vil- 

G^eorge Bancroft, Jan. 20, 18iJ8 ; Levi lage of Gettysburg, on the Taneytown 

Lincoln. April I, 1841 (governor of the road. At the west the Confederate tr<M>ps 

State from 1825 to 18;J4) ; Robert Ran- are advancing from the woods of Seminary 

toul, Jr., Aug. 28, 184:5 (United States Ridge across the open fields, and part of 

senator in 1851) ; Lemuel Williams, June them have already reached the Union po- 

28, 1844; Marcus Morton, May 1, 1845 sition, in spite of the fire of 80 g^ns 

(governor of the State in 1841 and 1844) ; posted along the ridge, and are fighting 

Pnilip Greely, Jr., May 1, 1849; Charles at close quarters in the foreground. At 

B. reaslee, April 1, 'l8.>*] ; Arthur W. the east, from the other side of the horse- 

Anstiii, April 1, 1857; James S. Whit- shoe formed by the Federal army, come 
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Sears Charity (The). A 

ribated by the late David Sean 

ief of the poor ; the income only 

mded ** in aid and for the sup- 

azens or families yrho may have 

r days, and for charity in all its 

such a manner as may best tend 

» the sufferings of human life, 

r the condition of the poor more 

>le." It is administered by the 

>f the poor. [See Overseers of the 

le fund amounts to ^276,532.85. 

ind Dumb (Schools and 

« for the). Warrenton Street. 

ably conducted school, called 

ace Mann School for the Deaf.'* 

mded in 1869, and until 1877 

une of the ** Boston Day School 

Mutes." There are about 80 

fs and girls, in the school. The 

parating the pupils who were 

from those made deaf by dis- 

ried out as far as practicable. 

lelviUe Bellas system of visible 

mployed in the school as an aid 

g articulation. The school is 

th sexes who are residents of 

nd a small fee is charged to 

; is supported mainly by taxa- 

r a part of the public school 

Phere is a deaf-mute society, 

(uarters in Boylston Hall. It 
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Debt of the City. ] 
as a city in 1822, wiUi a 
debt, brought over from the 
ment, of $100,000, which \ 
tracted for the prisons in Ix 
then in process of building, 
abandoned and removed [set 
new Court House. From 
the debt steadily inoreaset 
highest jump in the latter yt 
debt for the erection of the 
Market — popularly known i 
3iarket — was included in \ 
for the year. It then reache 
But the assets of the citv 
spondingly increased. To 
years it fell a little, and in 
recorded at $801,030.75. 
later, in 1840, it had reac 
2:^2.56; and there was 
uneasiness by thrifty a 
Bostonians at its growth, 
that succeeding governments 
strove to reduce it, scaling 
1846, to $1,153,713.16. Th 
introduction of water with it 
expense, so that in 1848, wi 
debt included, the total d< 
$3,452,606.37. Thereafter 
steady increase until 1853, w 
435.66 was recorded. The 
yeara it was again decreas* 



Debt of the City — Decorative Art. 

$14,011,656.01; in that for 1870, the income over expenses of Coohitnate and 
debt of the Dorchester District was in- Mystic Water Works, and the appropria^ 
daded, and the total recorded was ^18,- tion in the annual tax leyy as required by 
087,850.91 ; and in 1874, with the debts law. The investment of the sinking^ funds 
of the Charlestown, Brighton, and West is made in City of Boston bonds. Since 
Roxbnry districts, the debt reached ^2,- the creation of the Board of Commission- 
890,785.77. The highest figure reached era on the Sinking Funds, in 1871, there 
was in 1870, when the total was $43,848,- has been paid from this source $20,044,- 
8:35.75. The funded debt of the city on 112.53 of matured debt, and $7,586,510.05 
the 30th of April, 1886, was fts f ol- has been paid before maturity by the can- 
lows : — cellation of bonds held by the Commis- 

City Debt 127,326,848 06 «don. The average annual rate of interest 

County Debt 860,000 00 on the funded debt of the city is about 5. 1 

CharMown Debt ^'S2?'£SS 22 percent. The total debt, less means for 

Myttio Water Debt 830,000 00 %»2;>, 162,888.5.5 ; being ^)4.4o per capita. 

Decorative Art (The Boston So- 

^,028,322 04 ciety of ). Rooms at No. 8 Park Square. 

The objects for which the city debt of Organized • March, 1878 ; incorporated 

$27,325,848.06 was contracted are : — 1882. This admirable society has done 

Bridffes 88W 000 00 ^^^^ ^ advance decorative art in vari- 

Che£ut-Hill Driveway .' 36looo 00 o«8 directions, and to utilize the taste and 

Improved Seweraf^ 6,304,000 00 skill of its devotees. Its purpose is to 

Ordinsrv Kxyendituree, etc. . . JI'2I5 S? »ise the standard of design and execu- 

Public Bufldinga 378,000 00 ^„„ • . „„^ ««»„„u* ^.«„t ««/1 ;« ,«o«« 

Public Grouiidi and Parka . . 2,414.000 00 ^^^ ^ hand-wrought work and in manu- 

Public Land$ 18,000 00 facture, to create and teach skill in artis- 

BoxbniyCai^ Improvement 280,000 00 tic industries, especially in needlework; 

Scho^-HouM 35l'000 00 *<> give employment in its rooms and else- 

Stonyirook' Improvement .* 130,'000 00 ^^ere to many pereons who can earn 

Widening aii«3 Building Streets, etc 17,291,848 06 much or all of their 8upi>ort by such 

Warl&qMni^ 171,000 00 handiwork; and to exhibit and sell deco- 

§27 325 M8 06 "**®*^ work. During the first year of the 

^ ' existence of the society the receipts from 

By the j^j^visions of chap. 178, Acts of sales and ordera amounted to $2,821. 

1885, the y^et indebtedness of the city of The second year a rapid advance in tlie 
Boston, ex'cept water loans, is limited to merit and amount of the work executed 
2.5 per cejnt. of tlie average assessed val- was shown ; and the third year the society 
nation of itaxable property for the preced- was self Hsupporting. In October, 1870, 
ing five years. After Jan. 1, 1887, the limit the society moved to its present quarters, 
is 2 per oeait. This percenti^, April <^, and the School of Art Needlework, which 

1886, amo'unted to $10,750,879.*^, the net had been heretofore a separate interest, 
debt at that time being $15,(^95,157.74, was incorporated into it. A competent 
leaving $1,055,721.50 as the limit of new teacher from South Kensington, a gradu- 
loans. Provision for payment of the debt ate of tliat school, and afterwanls teacher 
is made by the establishment of sinking in the Royal Art Needlework School, was 
funds, in charge of a board of six com- then secured. Its work now ranks with 
missioners, two of whom are appointed the best in the New York and Philadel- 
annually. The amount of these funds, plna schools, both of which are older than 
April JW, 1880, was $18,40J),4vJi>.51. Dur- tliis. The rooms are open from ten A. M. 
ii^ the year, $1,4.52,857.98 of matured to five p. M. daily, on week-days; and 
debt had been paid from tliese funds, and prepared work and materiids are on sale, 
$120,000 of debt redeemed before matu- as well as the finished work furnished by 
rity. The increase of the funds during the ctmtributors and the school. The work 
same period was $2,057,909.44, made up offered is examined by the examining 
of interest on deposits and investments, committee of the society and passed upon 
balances of appropriations, revenue from before it is placed on sale. [See School 
betterments, ssdes of land, etc., excess of of Art Needlework.] 
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'-renoTt. it k nearly a mile long ; 
( about 1>34 acres of upland, and 
of flats ; has two hills and four 
uown^ one of the former and the 
as Signal HilL, and the latter bear- 
names of Nortii Head, East Head, 
lead, and Grareyard 31iiff ; and 
e two small fresh -water pondl^ 
a which a good harvest of ice is 
f obtained, known from this faet 
*ond, and the other as Cow Pond, 
it supplies the cattle on the island. 
I describes the island as resem- 
vhale, with its head to the north 
Mick to the northeast. The rosh- 
m of ShirleyGnt separate it from 
hiriey in ninthrop [see Point 
; on its northeast is the bay; 
Broad Sound, separating it 
ivell*B Island ; and between it 
r Island Head and Nix*8 Mate is 
ship-channel. [See these isla nd s 
d, and Nix's Mate.] The island 
\ thickly wooded ; and it was 
led Deer Island because ^*of the 
ich often swimme thither from 
e when they are chased by the 
" (William Wood in his '' New 
Prospect,*' printed in 1634.) 
in his ^' Handbook of Boston 
says, ^^ A more modem roman- 
a Tivid account of Sir Harry 
iicott, and Winthrop, and their 
ives, hunting the deer here with 
and arbalest. Then there were 
sts and grassy glades, swamps 
ets, all over Oie i»ljin#l " Tho 



ton, the fees to be applies] 

nanee of the '' free sdioole 

Subsequently it was let to ] 

come, as before, applied ti 

the schooL In 1602-^3 th 

to Sir Thomas Temple, a li 

of Eari Leof ric of Merda 

diva of Coventry, and bro 

mons Sir William Temple. 

Thomas, who af terwaros 1 

as Sir J<^ Temple, was 

the harbor islands. Afte 

England, Sir Thomas Teu 

the colonies at court. In 

ing King Philip*8 war, th« 

dians, torn from their ii 

were confined here. Swee 

testimony of Eliot, their c 

that ** they went to their 

tiendy, humbly, and pi< 

murmurii^ or complainii] 

En^^ish.* . . . Later in th4 

Sweetser, ** as town after 

stroyed by the hostile trib 

leas fugitives poured even 

the hard-pressed Provincial 

Deer Island asking for volu 

of the captives came forwt 

armed and sent to the f 

where they fought their 

with equal valor and skill, 

slew 400 of them, and i 

white captives. ... In M 

surviving women and chil* 

men were returned to the 

honor.** Some of these ui 
♦; — T_j: . . 



Deer Island — Dime Musevma. 

venels with its sacred waters, and to per- they being required only to pay for the 

form their weird religious ceremonies on gold and other material used. The annual 

the shores of ^'The Ocean of Sunrise/* commencement exercises of the college 

The island was a summer - resort during take place in March, 
the fizst 20 years or so of the present Dexter Fund. A bequest from tlie 

century. At one time it had a hotel, with late Samuel Dexter, by his will in 1811, 

all the paraphernalia of a summering- for supplying firewood or coal to such ob- 

pLace, and a resort for picnic - parties, jects of charity as are not supported in 

The establishment of city institutions be- the almshouse, thougli sometimes relieved 

gan here in 1847. The first attempt at by the overseers of the poor. The charity 

auanmtine in Boston harbor was made in is administered by the overseers of the 
le summer of that year in connection poor. [See Overseers of the Poor,] The 
with this island ; and several large build- fund amounts to $3,^)62.40. • 
ings were built to shelter Irisn immi- Diet Kitchens. These excellent in- 
grants, many of whom died from the stitutions were established, one for tlie 
scourge of ship-fever. The next year a North End in 1874, and the other for the 
portion of the inmates of the House of In- South End in 1875, to furnish nourishing 
dustry were removed to the island ; and food daily to applicants who bring orders 
three or four years after, the large brick from dispensary physicians. The North 
building now known as the House of In- End kitchen is inUie rear of No. 34 Lynde 
dustry was erected. This consists of a Street, which runs from Cambridge to 
central block, with a cupola, and three Green Street ; and the South End kitchen 
large wings. The other buildings are the is at No. 37 Bennet Street. These are open* 
House of Reformation for g^ls, a brick from eleven to one daily, except Sundays, 
school-house for truant boys, a wooden The operations of the North End kitchen 
one for nursery, a brick workshop, Inun- are limited to the district boimded by the 
dry, baker f, uid engineer's house ; farm- water, Central Wharf, Milk, Washington, 
house, g^reenhouse, bams, a large pig- Winter, Tremont, Boylston, and Arling- 
gery, and numerous outbuildings. A ton streets. Commonwealth Avenue, and 
broad avenue extends from the front of Parker Street, including the Nortli and 
the main building to the wharf, and West Ends ; and the South End kitchen 
around the island, passing the various supplies tlie sick poor living between 
buildii^l^ Large vegetable - gardens on Essex Street and the Roxbury Hue. The 
the hill-elopes are cultivated, aud much orders for tliese diets state wnat is to be 
practical and profitable work is secured given, and for how long. Any person 
from the inmates of the institutions under can purchase the diets at cost. About 
their systematic management. [See Pub- *50,000 diets are annually given out from 
lie Institutions,] A sea- wall has been the North End kitchen, and about half 
constructed along a considerable portion that nmnber from the South End kitchen, 
of the easterly uiore of the island its a The North End kitchen is managed by 
protection ag^nst the frequent washings a committee of women, and the South 
nom the headlands during storms. Bars End kitchen by a board of twelve man- 
thus fonned were a source of constant agers, all of them women, 
danger to in -going and out -going craft. Dime MuaeumB. Under the warm 
Steiuner J. Putnam Bradlee makes daily sun of Boston culture these rare exotics 
trips to the island from Eastern Avenue find congenial soil. There are several 
Wnarf. places in the city where a dime admits 
Denominational Publishing one to a view of the wonders of the world. 
Houses. See Publishers, The first museum of this class was opened 
Dental College (The Boston), on Washington Street, near the Adams 
No. 485 Tremont Street. Incorporated House, by Austin & Stone, in Jime, 1881. 
1868. An institution for the advance- It continues under the same management 
ment of dental art, and instruction in it in more commodious quarters on Tremont 
by means of lectures and clinical exercises. Row. Its old location is now occupied 
It has a library and museum. It main- by Qaiety Hall, where several birds, 
tains also an infirmary, affording gratui- some curiosities, and a varietv show may 
tons dei^al treatment for poor persons, be seen for ten cents. To the vanished 
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Dispensaries — Dorchester District. 

It operates in the city at large, divided, one for diseases of children. Both -were 

for eonyeniencef into nine districts. The established in 1873. The former is open 

present building is a new and handsome on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 

one, which in excellence of construction from ten A. M. to twelve H. ; and the lat- 

and appointments for its special purpose t«r on Tuesdays, Thui8da3rs, and l^tur- 

is probably unsurpassed in this country, days, at the same hours. Here, medical 

At the central office physicians are in at- advice and treatment are given to the 

tendance daily, at stated hours, who treat needy poor, but no medicines. There is a 

men, women, and children, perform sur- dispensary connected with the New £ng- 

g^cal operations, and dispense medicines land Hospital for Women and Children 

which are prepared there. To each of on Codman Avenue. [See New England 

the nine districts a physician is also as- Hospital ^ etc. J Tliis is at No. 19 Fayette 

signed, who treats sufferers at their homes Street, Patients are received daily from 

who are unable to get to the centnil office, nine to ten A. M. ; and medical advice is 

The staff of physicians and surgeons at g^ven to needy women and children gra- 

the central office give their services gra- tuitously, with medicine at 25 cts. a bot- 

tuitously, while those serving in the dis- tie, or free. Visits are also made in 

tricts receive very small compensation. Soutli Boston, and Uie central or south 

The dispensary is supported by invested portions of the city proper, to the homes 

funds and private contributions. The of those not able to attend the dispensary, 

central office is open daily from eight A. m. Dispensaries fur special diseases are also 

to six P.M., and on Sundays and legal hoi- connected with the Free Hospital for 

idays from nine to ten a.m. About 8o,000 Women, No. (50 East Springfield Street; 

patients are treated yearly at the central the Children's Hospital, Huntington Av- 

office or in the districts, and about 180,000 enue; Boston Dental College, No. 485 

prescriptions are dispensed. — In the Tremont Street ; Massachusetts General 

Charlestown district there is a free dis- Hospital ; the City Hospital ; tlie Char- 

Fensary, connected with the Charlestown itable Eye and Ear Innrmary, No. 17() 

ree Dispensary and Hospital, at No. 27 Charles Street ; and Carney Hospital. 

Harvard Square, Charlestown District. [Sec these.] 

fSee Charlestown Free Dispensary and Docks. See Ttrminal Facilities and 

tlospital] ; and in the Roxbury District a Wharves. 

dispensary (formerly a separate institu- Dolphin Boat Club. See Boating 

tion, founded in 1841 ) is connected with and Boat Clubs. 

the Roxbury Charitable Society, at No. Dorchester District. The old 

118 Roxbury Street, Roxbury District, township of I>orchester originally in- 

[See Roxbury Charitable Society.] — A eluded what is now South Boston (an- 

homoBopathic medical dispensary, incor- nexed to Boston in 1804), Washingfton 

porated in 1856, is in systematic operation. Village (joined to the city proper in 

with a central office and two branches 18,V)), Squantum (added to the town of 

covering the South and West Ends. The Quincy the same year), and a portion 

central dispensary is at No. 11 Burrouglis added to Hyde Park in 1808. Dorchester 

Place ; the South End, or college dispen- was first settled by a party of English 

sary as it is called, is at School of Medi- Puritans, who landed at Nantasket, June 

cine Building, East Concord Street. [See 11, 16J%. The town was established on 

Boston University* School of Medicine] ; the same date as Boston. A church was 

and the West End branch is in the Char- built by the first settlers, which long ago 

ity Building, Chardon Street, Room 5. diRap))eared, and its exact site is mi- 

At these institutions homceopathic treats known. The first water-mill in America 

ment and medicines are gratuitously given was set up in Dorchester, and the New 

to poor persons. Ver}' sick patients are England cod-fishery originated here. In 

visited at their homes. The dispensaries 16!U it was the lai^est town in New Eng- 

are open every day except Sundays, land. Situated on Dorchester Bay, an 

[See Homoeopathic Medical Dispensary!) arm of Boston Harbor, it is a healthful. 

Dispensaries (Special). At No. attractive, and picturesque region; and 

18 Staniford Street, West End, is a dis- years ago it became a favorit« place of 

pensary for diseases of women, and also suburban residence for Boston business 
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ister IB an historic place, and has Comer is to be conside 

points of interest to the observ- Meeting-House Hill dis 

unger. [See Dorchester Burying- easterly margin of it. 

I nnder the head of Old Bttr^ing- district cannot be descri 

h ; also First Parish Chwrck, Dor- it is rather a region. 

] Dorchester retained its town or- had but a scattered 

ion until annexed to Boston, June vestem boundiur^ is t 

99. [See Annexations,] It has line near Qrove Hall, an 

peculiarity of Dorchester from a Olney Street South an 

Ay period in its Iiistory that, as a dered by lowlands. Fi< 

an integral community, it has con- village set like a wedge 

)f several villages or districts of Meeting-House Hill, whit 

mately equal social or business west, and Harrison Sqi 

ince, and no one of them central, easterly. The thin edg 

oeraphical centre is very near to extends well towards C 

Iding formerly used as the town Field's Comer, in a busi 

i up to annexation to Boston acir- most important of the 

mile radius drawn with this point Dorchester District Post C 

entre would include but a thinly of the Boston Public Lib: 

»d tract. The original settlement Library], the local muni< 

lin the territory lying north of a the Eleventh police stat 

tm from Upham^s Comer to Savin cers are the gfuardians of 

1 these points are now called, of what was the town of 

on never had a concise distinctive located here. The terrai 

id althoufi^h the term *^ the North of the Dorchester Avenu 

ight well have been applied, it line are also here. Han 

IS, and the circumlocution, ** the its original designation, w 

.rt of the town ** is the habitual to indude anyuiing west 

on of the old citizens. No strict ony main track ; but the U 

m be aasigpned to any of these standing on the northerly 

er villages, and the phrase just Hill, was given the name 

lid be held by many to include son Square Church,*' ai 

louth side of Jones' Hill and the region round about it i 

liood of Bird Street station of deemed to be a part of H 

STork and New England Railway. In this view the village m 

3 Comers and the Dorchester as bounded west by Field 

Mount. Plo«»««— *■ *■' 



Dorchester District 

front the Dorchester Yacht CInb house enterprisiiig and public spirited career 
Mid the extensive club anchorage. [See here during the early years, vent to Eng- 
Yachts and Yachting.] Commercial land and was there made lieutenant colo- 
Point has ceased to be commercial, and is nel in one of the reu^iments of Crom- 
now wholly, or with the exception of a well's army, and died in that service, 
■ingle coal wharf, applied to the uses of He did see *^ cause'* to build the mill, 
the Boston Gas Light Company, which and this was the beginning of affairs 
manufactures gas here and forces it here, though it was many years before a 
through great mains to the city proper village grew up. A semi-circle of half a 
for consumption there. Neponset village mile radius, with the mill site for a cen- 
lies a mile to the southeast of Harrison tre, will describe the utmost bounds of 
Square, the inter^-ening country being what may be called the Lower Mills vil- 
mostly a waste of nuirshes, bogs, gravel lage, so far as Boston may claim it. 
hills and pits, and salty creeks. The Tlie other half of the circle extends into 
trip from one village to the other is, how- the town of Milton. As a nu&tter of sight- 
ever, a pleasant one, whether made di- seeing, the Lower Mills village is to be 
rect in the cars of the Old Colony, or by commended. Except in times of extreme 
carriage circuitously over Pope's Hill by drought, the falls of the river are an ob- 
way of Neponset Avenue. Neponset vil- ject of unfailing interest, and the river 
lage constitutes the southeasterly extrem- margins above and below are very pic- 
ity of the city of Boston. Formerly it turesque. A short and easy ascent over 
was capable of subdivision as Neponset the main road of Milton brings one to the 
village and Port Norfolk, the latter be> outlook from Milton Hill, which com- 
ing descriptive of that part lying east mands a view of the whole lower harbor 
of the Old Colony RailrcMul, the ancient of Boston, and, to the extent of tlie hu- 
** Pine Neck ; " but the distinction is man eyesight, the Atlantic beyond it. 
not now recognized, as, by annexation. Close by this point of outlook is the es- 
the county name of ** Norfolk'' ceased tate, formerly of Gov. Hutchinson, which 
to apply. Nei)oiiset village is a bustling was confiscated at the time of the Kevo- 
and vivacious place, and looking at the lution, and which, from the fame of 
matter in a solely commercial way, with Hutcliinson as a politician and a histo- 
ref erence to the totals of the ledger col- rian, is a situation of interest to the histor- 
nmns, it for outshines Field's Corner in ieal student. In the Lower Mills village, 
respect to business. Its deep water on the Dorchester side of the river, there 
wharves and large manufacturies consti- are several old estates of local historical 
tnte it the mercantile section of the Dor- interest, and there are pleasant walks and 
Chester District. The Lower Mills vil- drives in all directions. More of the an- 
lage is about two miles southwest of tique is here visible in the architecture of 
Neponset village, and a like distance some of the dwellings tluin in any other 
south from Mount Bowdoin. Its name, of the Dorchester villages, though none 
which is of remote date, signifies the of these much exceeds in age KM) years, 
fact that it is a manufacturing place. Mattapan village, fonneriy called the 
Cotton, paper, starch, playing cards, and Upper Mills, is Ij miles west of the 
gunpowder have been at different periods Lower Mills on the same river. At Mat- 
produced here ; but the ext^tnsive water- tapan there are no mills <m the Dorchester 
power supplied ))y the falls <if the Ne- side. It is a pleasant, rural hamlet, not 
ponset River at this point is now mostly far distant from places where, in the 
applied in the nmnufiieture of chocolate, proper seasons, may be foimd** pussy 
Though at the extreme southerly bounds willows," wild nises, huckleberries, bar- 
of the Dorchester District, its date is al- berries, and hickory nuts. The air line 
most equal in antiquity with the settle- distance from the City Hall to these lo- 
ment of the town in Kl^U). In 1(kJ;> the calities is approximately as follows: Up- 
town passed this vote: ** It is ordered ham's Comer, 2? miles; Savin Hill, JJ 
that Mr. Stoughton may build a water miles; Harrison Square, Field's Comer, 
mill, if he sees cause." The reference and Mount Bowdoin, each 4 miles; Ne- 
was to Israel Stoughton, one of the orig- ponset, 5 miles ; Ijower Mills, i\ miles ; 
inal settlers of Dwohester, who, after an Mattapan, 0| miles; Dorchester town 
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projectioiis at the angles, support- 
r buttresses, each with an upright 
in half relief. Between these are 
lolished tablets, with the names of 
rohester soldiers who lost their 
the war of the Rebellion. Above 
lets are garlands of laurel in re- 
lie die containing the tablets is 
by a heavy cornice ; and above is 
1 die, with ornamental scrolls at 
lexs. On the four faces of the die 
nd panels, with sunken marble 
havmg appropriate inscriptions 
oibols. The shaft, an obelisk 
ises from the second die, is four 
are at the base, and has two pro- 
belts ; the lower one with a large 
elief on each face, and the upper 
d of the United States. The ar- 
iras B. F. Dwight. The monu- 
is dedicated on Sept. 17, 1867. 
ion on the occasion was delivered 
Charles A. Humphreys of Spring- 

2 HalL See State House, 
la in Boston (The). Thein- 
>n of the theatre in Boston was 
sly opposed by many of the 
•pie, and the playhouse was an 
ed institution in New York and 
3hia long before it was at all tol- 
ere. In 1750 an act was passed 
ent stage-plays and other tlieat- 
«rtainments," imposing heavy 
the owner of the premises in 
ich entertainments should be 



theatre in Faneuil HaJ 
plays, tragedies, and 1 
formed in a crude way, 1 
the acton. An attempt > 

S»rf orm a play by Gen. '. 
lockade of Boston; " I 
ment was suddenly brolu 
by the report that a l 
on in Charlestown, and 
were ordered to their posl 
Hall. ] It was not until 1 
attempt was made to opei 
and introduce theatrical 
The law against them ha< 
in 1784; and discussion 
ing and efforts in the Cre 
failed to secure its repeal 
number of leading townsi 
more liberal leg^islation a 
sequently the new playh 
the '*New Exhibition B 
drama was introduced i 
a ^* moral lecture.'* Tl 
Room'* was a rude stn 
reconstructed, situated oi 
now Hawley Street It 
management of Joseph P 
ber of tlie company of He 
who had established pla} 
York and Philadelphia, a 
neighboring city of Previa 
bad unsuccessfully strivei 
thority to open a theat 
*' proper restrictions." ''. 
opening of the *^ Exhibit 
reproduced by Drake. It 



Drama in Boston^ 

who iriU make aomenetts backwardjB atro, and Bometames the "Old Dmry'* 

oTor a table, chair, etc. Mons. Martin after Dmry Lane, London. Li its ereo- 

will exhibit several feats on the Slack tion many influential people of the town 

Rope. Ln the course of the Evening's were interested ; and when it was opened. 

Entertainment will be delivered The Gal- it was pronounced to be the finest tneatre 

lery of Portraits, or The World as it in the country. Charles Bulfinch was the 

GOBS, by Mr. Harper. The whole to architect. It was built of brick, with an 

conclude with a Dancing Ballet called arcade in front, which served as a caiw 

The Bird Catcher, with the Minuet de la riage entrance. Corinthian pilasters and 

Cour and the Gkivot.*' For succeeding columns decorated front and rear, after 

performances. Col. W. W. Clapp in his the style then the rage in the town, 

chapter in the ** Memorial History,'' From the main entrance was a spacious 

records that Ot way's *^ Venice Pre- saloon, and two staircases at the rear led 

served " was announced as a moral up to conidors at the back of the boxes; 

lecture in five parts, ^* in which the while the entrance to the pit and gaUery 

dreadful effects of conspiracy will be was from the sides of the building. The 

exemplified; " Garrick's farce of **Le- interior was circular in form, the ceiling 

the " was produced as a satirical lee- composed of elliptic arches resting on 

tnre entitled ^^ Lethe, or Maoy in the Corinthian colimins. The walls were 

Shades; " Shakespeare's plays were also painted azure, and the columns straw and 

introduced as ^* moral lectures;" and lilac color. There were two rows of 

a moral lecture in five parts was given, boxes, the second tier hung with crimson 

'* wherein the pernicious tendency of silk. The roomy stage was flanked by 

libertinism will be exemplified in the two colunms. Over it the arms of the 

tragical history of George Barnwell, or nation and the State were painted, with 

The London Merchant." This evasion the motto depending from them, ''All 

of the law did not long continue unmo- the World's a Stage." At the east end 

lested. During the midst of a perform- of the building was a large ball-room, 

ance on the evening of Dec 6, 1792, with several retiring-rooms. The theatre 

Sheriff Allen appeared on the stage, and was amply provided with exits. The 

arrested Harper the manager, who was bill on the opening night was **the truly 

representing the crooked-back tyrant, republican tragedy " of ^* GustavusVasa, 

The audience thereupon became tumul- the Deliverer of his Country; " and the 

tnous, and expressed their indignation by farce of ''Modem Antiques, or The 

tearing down the portrait of Gov. Han- Menr Mourners." Charles Stuart Powell 

cock, which hung in front of the stage- and Baker were the mwiagers, and the 

box, and the State arms, and trampling company was from England. The pro- 

them under their feet. The next day logue was written by Robert Treat Paine, 

Harper was defended at the hearing in and delivered by Powell in the character 

Faneuil Hall by Harrison Gray Otis ; and of Apollo. The first year was an unprof- 

his discharge was secured on a technical- itable one. On the 2d of February, 1798, 

ity based on the illegality of the warrant, the tlieatre was burned ; but it was at 

which had not been properly issued. once rebuilt, and reopened on Oct. 29, 

After this, performances continued in the same year. It continued with vary- 

" The Exliibition Room," but only at in- ing fortunes, and imder various manage- 

tervals, until the Hpriiig of 1703; when ments, until 183^3; when, another wave 

the movement was begun for the erection of opposition to the tlieatre passing over 

of the Federal Street Theatre, public sen- the town, it was leased to the society of 

tiuent in favor of the playhouse having *'Free Inquirers," and converted into a 

strengthened meanwhile. The Federal lecture-room. In 18^14 it fell into the 

Street Theatre was finished, and opened ptssession of the Academy of Music, an 

for its first performance on the evemng of institution for instruction in vocal and in- 

Feb. 4, 171U. It stood on the comer of strumental music [see Music in Boston] ; 

Federal and Franklin streets — the site and its name was changed to the Odeon. 

now occupied by the establishment of In 184^5 it was reconverted into a theatre, 

Jones, McDuffee & Stratton. [See Art and in 1852 it was taken down to make 

Starts,] It was called the Boston The- way for a business block. During its 
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u Hiough it was a lively affair 
lasted, and the riot act was read, 
the destruction of f umitare inside 
tre, no serious damage was done. 
Msond theatre was the Haymarket. 
large building of wood, and stood 
the Common, on Tremont Street, 
ed yards or more above the site 
upied by the Masonic Temple. 
J It opened on Dec. 26, 1790, 
le management of Powell, the 
lager of the Boston ; which he 
bed after the first year, and 
lie new theatre as a rival estab- 
The opening bill was '* Beliefs 
a.** The house, though unat- 
xtemally, was well arranged in- 
had three tiers of boxes, a pit 
ry, and a lanpe saloon. It was 
ess as a playhouse, and in 1803 
I down. In 1823 the City The- 
opened in '* Washington Qar- 
liese Gardens were on Tremont 
'.ending from midway between 
reet and Temple Place and 
)t. St PauFs Church now oc- 
northem part of the site. The 
ire surrounded by a brick wall ; 
ty Theatre, afterwards known 
ihington Theatre, and also as 
[all, was constructed from an 
re built within the grounds 
rammer entertainments. The 
dapted for a circus as well as 
It stood removed from the 
) rear of the lot now occupied 



street. It was wide an 
stairways ascending to 1 
dress circle. The interii 
was inviting, and was 
with a spacious stage 
fittings; and it was pro' 
cious lobbies and retiri 
a saloon, — a customary 
earlier theatres. Isaiah 
chitect of the Tremont Hoi 
House], was the architect 
bill, as given by Drake 
marks,** was *' Wives as i 
Maids as they Are,*' anc 
"Lady and the DevU.' 
nounced that "the orch« 
brace the most distingu 
talent in the country ; lea 
nelli.*' There was a pri^ 
dress, which was read on 
William Pelby was the i 
and among succeeding mai 
B. Booth and Thomas Bai 
the theatre was sold to the 
its career as a playhouse wa 
the performance of June 2 
It was next rebuilt as the 1 
pie. [See Tremont Temple, 
The Old National was th 
to be established. This wat 
as the Warren Theatre ; ar 
Portland Street, near the c( 
erse, where before had bee 
can Amphitheatre. As the 
atre it was opened on Jul} 
William Pelby, manager. 



Drama in Boston — Dudley Street Opera Souse. 

1862 it became a variety theatre, under wards transformed into a theatre as the 
the name of Union Concert Hall ; and on The&tre Comique. It so continued from 
March 24, 1863, it was ag^ain burned, and 1865 to 1869 ; then it was called the New 
its career ended. The Lion Theatre, Adelphi, and in 1870 the Worrell Sisters^ 
opened Jan. 11, 18!U), occupied the site Adelphi. The New Tremont Theatre, 
of the modem Bijou Theatre (opened remodelled from Allston Hall, the south- 
Dec. 11, 1882). In 18*']i) it was con- erly end of Studio Building, Tremont 
verted into a lecture hall, known as the Street, was opened in 1868 ; and during a 
Mechanics* Institute ; then, in 1S:>9, it part of its career excellent performances 
was opened by the Handel and Haydn were given by French dramatic compa- 
Society as the Melodeon ; in 1844 it was nies and American stars ; though it was 
converted into a temporary theatre for used at times as a variety theatre and a 
the engpagement of Macready, then sup- minstrel hall, and closed as a theatre in 
ported by Charlotte Coshman; subse- 180({. The Continental Theatre, on the 
quently it became a leading concert and site of tlie old Apollo Gardens, Washing- 
lecture hall ; in 1859 it was rebuilt, and ton Street, comer of Harvard, opened on 
became a minstrel hall ; in 1860 parlor Jan. 1, 18(16, had a checkered career un- 
operas were given in it; during the Na- til 1872. From 1868 it was for a while 
tional Sailors' Fair in the Boston Thea- called the Olympic, and later the St. 
tre in the winter of 1864, a series of brill- James. Selwyn's Theatre, afterwards the 
iant amateur theatrical entertainments Globe, was opened Oct. 20, 1867; Bur- 
were given here for the benefit of the nell's Museum, later the Boylston, now 
fair ; then it became a billiard hall ; and World's Museum, 1874 ; the Park Thea- 
in 1878 was rearranged as the Gaiety tre, 1879; Dudley Street Opera House, 
Theatre, whose career closed in 1882, 1879 ; Novelty, later Hooley's, and now 
when the Bijou succeeded. The original Windsor, 1879 ; HoUis Street Theatre 
Boston Museum and Gallery of fine Arts, Nov. 9, 1885 ; and the garden theatres in 
on Tremont Street, where the Horticul- 1879. [Sketches of the several existing 
tural Society's building now stands, was theatres are given under their titles, and 
first opened June 14, 1841 ; and the pres- of the g^arden theatres, under Summer 
ent Boston Museum on Nov. 2, 1846. Gardens.] Boston long has been regarded 
The Eagle Theatre, comer of Haver- by tlie *^ profession," and managers in 
hill and Traverse streets, flourished from the business, as one of tlie best *^show" 
June, 1842, to March, 1843, under the places in tlie country, where the worthiest 
management of Wyzeman Marshall. The efforts and the leading '^stars'* will al- 
Howard Athenseum was first opened in most always pay. 

October, 1845. Brougham and Bland's Drawing, School of. See School of 
Boston Adelphi, on Court Street, between Drawing and SctUpture. 
Comhill and Brattle Street, had a career Drives. See Amusements and Sub- 
extending from April, 1847, to 1848. urbs of Boston, 

BUnd's Lyceum, Sudbury Street, near Druggists' Asaociation (The Boa- 
Court Street, was opened in September, ton). Organized in 1875 for the fur- 
1848; in 1852 it became the Eagle Thea- therance of the interests of the wholesale 
tre, and flourished until 1853, under sev- and retail drag trade, the paint and oil 
eral names, as a variety tlieatre and trade, medicine houses, and coordinate 
minstrel hall. The Dramatic Museum, on branches of trade. It is largely a social 
Beach Street, was opened in October. 1H48; organization. It has monthly meetings 
in 1&49 was Thome's American Museum, and dinners at the Parker House. It has 
the senior Charles R. Thome, manager ; a membersliip of about 75. [See Appen- 
after that the Beach Stn^t Museum, dix A.] 

and then as the Olympic, closing its Dudley Street Opera House 

career in 1850. The present Boston The- (The), No. 2:{89 Washington Street, is a 

atre was first opened bept. 11, 1S54. Tlie bright little playhouse in the Roxbury 

Aqnarial Gardens, on Central Court, now District It was constructed from Insti- 

occupied by the extension of the dry- tute Hall. The interior is not specially 

goods establishment of Jordan, Marsh & showy, but has a pleasing appearance. 

Co., opened in 1860; luid it was after- The stage is small, but conveniently ar- 
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■t Boston, connected with the city autumn of 1819 a dv 

r by f enry, and with the mainland the idand between I 

alaea and Winthrop by bridges, with White and Lieut Will 

ilendid water front and system of United States serrice ; i 

es, was so late as 1833 inhabited the challenging part 

by a single family, and was of lit- kiUed. Dr. Shurtleff, 

no importance except as a place graphical and historic^ 

creation by &ihing parties. It was Boston,'* locates the p 

long time known as Noddle's IsU not far from the presei 

if ter William Noddle, who fimt near two elms that f ora 

upon it or occupied it, and whom In 1831 the Island was s 

Vinthrop called **an honest man of gentlemen. Up to 

)m.*' It was known also as May- had neither streets nor 1 

, and sometimes as William's, there was indeed but on 

In 1633 the Court ordered on it. Match 25, 1833 

'Noddles Ileland is granted to ton Company'* was inci 

ill MaOack [Maverick] to enjoy to promptly carried forwarc 

d to his heirs foreyer. Yielding proving it C^n. Willi 

'eing yeariy att the Qenerall Court, whose family in part oi 

}oOy' for the time being, either a near the close of the li 

ither, a f att hogg, or xls in money, who himself became an 

11 gfieu leave to Boston and Charles credited with the concep 

x> fetch wood contynually as their of developing the place < 

Kjnires from the southeme pte of In 1801 he n^ule an unsui 

nd. ' ' Mr. Maverick Uvea in a to secure the estabUshme 

e which he had built in 1630, Yard here instead of i 

g ^' four great g^uns" to protect The charter of the East B 

from the Indians. In UViQ the which was composed of 

'as *Mayd to Boston." It then capitalists, provided that 

1 about G60 acres, together with of land should be set apa 

hundred acres of marshes and public school, engine how 

ich were confirmed as part of it ground. This was done 

olonial Legislature in 1040. In place was laid out into e 

>rt was built here for part pro- and public and private 

>f the town, but it was not wo»«~»-J — »* ' 



East Boston — Elections. 

umtiiig the several railway lines entering mayor, members of the school committee, 
the city, and the wharves connected with and street commissioner are chosen by the 
it, were completed, — the occasion being city at large, the aldermen in 12 districts, 
celebrated with other events durii^ the and the councilmen by the separate wards, 
great Railroad Jubilee, which extended The wards of the city are divided into 
over three days, and brought t<Mfether small and compact voting precincts, each 
many great men of that day, inclnding precinct containing as nearly as practicable 
the President of the United States and 500 voters ; the polling-places are selected 
representatives of the Canadian govern- by the board of aldermen ; and the sev- 
ment. The Grand Junction Railway sub- eral election officers, consisting of a war- 
sequently passed into the control of the den, a deputy warden, a clerk, a deputy 
Boston and Albany Railroad. [See Boston clerk, two inspectors of elections, and two 
and Albany Station and Line and Hail- deputy inspectors for each precinct, who 
roads,] £ast Boston, though less attrac- serve for one year, are all appointed an- 
tive thian in its palmier days, is an inter- nually in September by the mayor, with 
esting part of the city. Its streets are the approval of the board of aldermen, 
wide; it has several little parks; some These election officers are paid at the 
fine water views are to be had from its rate of $5 per diem for actual service ; 
high points ; its manufactories are numer- with the exception of the clerks of pre- 
ons and important ; and its wharves and cincts, who are paid at the rate of $7 per 
docks are among its most conspicuous diem, on condition that their records are 
features. The principal thoroughfares kept to the satisfaction of the city clerk, 
are Meridian Street running north and to whom their returns are made. The 
south, and Chelsea Street, with other final examination of the returns is made 
streets intersecting these, runnii^ for the by the board of aldermen, and notification 
meet part in direct lines across the island, in writing is given to those elected. The 
Webster Street commands a fine view of preparation, correction, and revision of 
the harbor and the city proper. The the voting-lists are imder the direction 
streets are named chiefly for battles of and control of the board of registrars of 
the Revolution, for leading commercial voters; which consists of three ** able and 
cities, or for famous poets and artists, discreet men, inhabitants of the city,*' one 
The several squares are named respec- of whom is appointed by the mayor, with 
tively. Central, Belmont, Putnam, Pres- the approval of the board of aldermen, 
cott, and Maverick. The first two are each year, for a term of three years, 
the largest, and are pleasant places, with Each member of this board rr«ceives a sal- 
well slmded paths. There are two ferries ary of $2,500 per annum. The office of 
to East Boston, known as the North and the board is at I^o. 30 Pemberton Square. 
South, which are owned by the city. The The voting lists are made up 24 da]^ be- 
ferry of the Boston, Revere Beach, and fore a re|^lar election, and posted in con- 
Lynn Railroad also connects with East venient places about the city ; and per- 
Boston. [See Boston^ Revere Beach, and sons qujuified to vote, whose names are 
Ljfnn Railroad.] not on the lists, are given an opportunity 

Eastern Railroad Station and ti) present themselves for registration un- 

Line. See Boston and Maine. Eastern til ten o'clock in the evening of the fonr- 

and Western Divisions : stations and lines, teenth day next preceding the day of elec- 

Elections. Tlie municipal election tion, when registration ceases. Persons 
takes place annually on the Tuesday after otherwise qualified must have resided in 
the second Monday in December. The the State one year, and within the city 
officers chosen are : mayor ; the board of six months, next preceding the electiou 
aldermen, which coasists of 12 members ; for which the registration is made. Wo- 
the common council, consisting of 72 men of 21 years and upwards have the 
members (the two latter bodies together right to register, and vote for members of 
constituting the city council), each to the school committee, under the same con- 
serve one year ; 8 members of the school ditions as males ; and women are also eli- 
committee (one third of tlie entire body), gihle to membership in the committee. 
to serve three years ; and one street com- The polls are assessed annually in May, 
misBoiier, to serve three years. The and the lists printed July 15. The pro- 
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9Vf i^U 


50,969 


95,871 


68,367 


99,711 


48,831 


102,725 


65,481 


108,576 


64,221 


111,633 


66,674 


110,670 


67,122 



43,437 
63,396 
29,219 
47,734 
68,443 
68,368 
41,683 



>trio Ziight. The introduction in 

r of this modem illnminator dates 

^9, when the Brush Electric Lieht 

ny exhibited some of its arc li^ts 

; of a few of the hotels and large 

Then, in January, 1880, the same 

lY secured the privilege of lighting 

Square as an experiment. A few 

later its lights were to some ex- 

iployed by the city in street illn- 

a at night, and not long thereafter 

)mpame8 obtained a foothold in 

', and other systems were intro- 

The development was then so 

at within three years an aggregate 

1,600 arc lights and over 4,000 

cent lamps was in nightly opera- 

lin the city limits, and the nnm- 

steadily increasing. The arc 

ire generally used for out-door 

and the illumination of large 

public halls, hotel rotundas, and 

stations; and the incandescent 

offices, manufacturing concerns, 

>tel parlors, reading-rooms and 

its, and dwellings. The arc 

I produced by the combustion in 

air of two carbon rods or pen- 

(MMsing a powerful curreut of 



looo these three oompani< 
cally consolidated as the 
Light and Power Company 
propriation for electric li 
streets is $100,000 per an 
being allowed for gas and 
provides the iron posts anc 
the street lamps, the compa 
the lamps and wires. Tne 
the city is 65 cents per li) 
burning from dusk to d 
night m the year. There 
of isolated plants in the c 
the Edison (incandescent) 
Advertiser and Herald newi 
the Bijou Theatre and Chit 
the Post Office and State H< 
eral business houses are ligl 
Edison plants, each establif 
tJiining its own dynamos 
The Hotel Veiidome has a 
Amoux-Hockhausen tvpe, a 
some business establishinent 
systems on a small scale. Tl 
Stagl, Frouvfe, and White 
systems are manufactured 1 
in Boston. 

Eliot Congregational 
(Congregational Trinitarian 
District, Kenilworth Street, 
organized Sept. 18, 18.'M, 
formerly of the old First Pa: 
church edifice was complete 
cated in November of tlie ye 
Rev. John S. C. Abbott, the { 
of popular histories and other 
was the firat **oc»*"« 



rr:- 



Emmanud Church — English High School. 

FroTidenee Railroad Station. Designed -when he removed to Philadelphia, 
by Thomas Ball, cast at Munich , and turned to Boston, and succeeded Dr. 
presented to the city by Moses Kimball, Himtington at EmmanueL He continued 
m 1879. The jprinoipal figure is an excel- here until the close of 1877, -when he was 
lent and faithrnl representation of Presi- obliged by advancing age to give up the 
dent Lincoln in feature, fonu, and atti- rectorship ; and he was succeeded by 
tude. The figure of the slave kneelii^ Rev. Leighton Parks. Enmianuel is a 
at his feet in gratitude, the broken fetters stone church, built of Roxbury conglom- 
falling from his limbs in obedience to the erate, uid of rich and brilliant interior, 
grand Proclamation of Emancipation, is A. R. Estoy was the architect. The par- 
adnurably conceived, and the face full of vah is one of the wealthiest in the city, 
expression. It is a likeness of the last and its contributions for charitable, be- 
slave remanded to the South under the nevolent, and missionanr purposes are f re- 
fugitive slave law. On the granite ped- quent and generous, [oee Appendix B,] 
estel is the word '* Emancipation ; '* and English and American Club. Chp- 
the base bears the following inscription : ganized Jan. 14, 1886. A social club " to 
'* A race set free, and the country at peace. 
Lincoln rests from his labors.'' The 
statue cost, exclusive of curbing (which 
was furnished by the city), $17,(XK). It is 
a duplicate of the ^'Freedman's Memo- 
rial'' statue in Lincoln Square, Wash- 
ington. It was unveiled Dec. 9, 1879; 
Frederick O. Prince, then mavor of tlie 



promote " and encourage friendly rela- 
tions between the United States and Qreat 
Britain. Among its members are repre- 
sentatives of the Englisli, Welsh, Scotoh, 
and Irish elements in the city. The en- 
trance fee is $20, and assessments the 
same, payable semi-annually* It meets 
generally at the Quinoy House. [See ^- 



oityj^delivering the oration, llie sculp- pendix C»] 

EnsliBh High School (The). Es- 



tor Bartlett, in his ^' Civic Monuments of 
Ne-w England," does not speak highly of 
this monument ; diHiniasii^ it with the re- 
mark that ** It is not an easy task to find 
merit in this work." [See Statues and 
yfonuments.] 

Emmanuel Church (Protestant 
Episcopal). Newbury Street, Back Bay 
district. Organized in 1860, to famish 
a parish for the Rev. Frederick D. Hunt- 
ingfton, who had been pastor of the South 
Congr^ational Church (Unitarian), and 
Flununer Professor of Christian Morals 
and Preacher to the University at Cam- 
bridgfe, and had left the Unitarian denom- 
ination to join the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. The first meeting to consider 
the project was held on March 17, that 
year, at the residence of William R. 
Lawrence, No. 08 Beacon Street The 
first services were held in Mechanic's 
Hall, on the comer of Bedford and 
Chaunoy streets; and the new church 
building was consecrated April 24, 1862. 
Dr« Hnnting^n was ordained deacon 



tablished in 1821, to meet the demand 
for a school where those not desiring a 
collegiato education, or lacking the means 
to procure it, might receive instruction in 
some of the higher branches of study. 
This want was well expressed in the report 
of a town committee appointed in June. 
1820, to consider the feasibility of estab- 
lishing an English classical school. ** The 
mode of education now adopted,** it 
said, ''and the branches of knowledge 
that are taught at our English grammar 
schools, are not sufficiently extensive, nop 
otherwise calculated to bring the powera 
of the mind into operation, nor to qualify 
a youth to fill usefully and respectable- 
many of those stations, both public an^^ 
private, in which he may be placed. -^^^ 
parent who wishes to give a child an eel. .. 
ucation that shall fit him for active lif e^ 
and shaU serve as a foundation for eniM. 
nence in lus profession, whether mercar^ 
tile or mechanical, is under the necessit -|- 
of giving him a different education f rorr^ 
any which our public schools can no"*^ 



m 
Trinity Church, on Sept. 12, 1860; and 

the following Sunday he took charge of furmsh. Hence many children are sc 

his new parish. He continued as rector arated from their parents, and sent 

here until 1869, when he was made Bishop private academies m this vicinity to 

of Central New York. The late Rev. quire that instruction which cannot 

Dr. Alexander H. Vinton, who had been obtained at the public seminaries.'* 

notor at St. Paul's from 1842 to 1868, Jan. 15, 1821, it was voted by the fre 
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.. i..^^«.««v«. I Kjo« .LicMcn aown seeJui^ to deToui 

; and then, in 1881, to me present Andros arrived, commm 

^ on Dartmouth Street, Warron II. to be the governor c 

, and Montgomery Street. [See on the 20th of Decemh 

School Buildings. ] The first mas- setting up of the Episcoi 

le school was George B. Emerson. Town House, he ordered 

succeeded by Solomon P. Miles, Congregational meeting- 

ly resigned on account of ill health, for the use of the Episco; 

1^ master was Thomas Sherwin, some time after the t^ 

upied the position until his death occupied the meeting-hoi 

During his long service, first as Episcopalians generally 

iter, and then as principal, some of Sundays, and the Cc 

upils entered the school. His in the afternoon. This, < 

r was Francis A. Waterhouse. bitrary acts of tlie obno 

le start the school was a marked greatly incensed the peo 

Bishop Eraser of Manchester, to arouse in them the o 

, who visited it in I860, referred course and that of his si 

lis report to the British Parlia- ultimately led to his oven 

a '^school which I should like, the Episcopalians began t 

>le, to place under a glass case, meeting-house of their 

gf it to England for euibition as its site a part of the lot 

of a thoroughly useful middle early settlers for the town I 

. . Take it for all in all, and now the old King^s CI 

iplishing the end for which it ground. This was the be 

to aim, the English High School first King^s Chapel. 1 

1 struck me as the model school ready for occupancy in 

lited States.' * shortly after the overthrov 

opal (Protestant) Church government. This little w 

on, and its Churches. The sufficed for the Episcopalia 

nentof the Protestant Episcopal for 20 years. In 1710, th< 

I Boston was stoutly resisted by ing considerably increase 

ists, and the manner of its intro- was much enlarged ; and 

tere greatly incensed many of a second Protestant Episco 

rhe first Protestant Episcopal built. This was Christ 

the town, and also in New Eng- standing on Salem Street, 1 

organized as early as 1686. It most reroected of the few 

ed in the Town House, on the landmarka nf ♦!»« ^i*^ ^' 



Episcopal Church. 

the first Unitarian ; and until 1810 Christ Place, a former Congregational church. 

Chnrch and Trinity alone represented the It removed to Bowdoin Street in 1864 ; 

Episcopalians here. In the latter year and to its new church-huilding on the 

St. Matthew's Church in South Boston c<niier of Moimt Vernon and Brimmer 

was organized ; its earlier services heing streets, in 1881-82. Its work among the 

held in a school-house, and principally poor and its mission-work were hegun 

eooduoted hy lay-readers. Two years early in its career. Since its oiganization 

afterwards a chnrch was huilt, which was it has heen a free church. sL John's 

consecrated hy Bishop Griswold ; but it Church, in £ast Boston, was organized in 

was not until 1824 that a rector was set- November, 1825, by seven persons who 

tied, — Rev. John L. Blake. In 1819 met first in a small store ; and in 1851 a 

St. Paul's parish was formed, founded church-building was nearly completed, 

principally out of Trinity Church; and when it was destroyed by a g^a^. In 

on June 3, 1820, the present church 1852-54 a second church was built. In 

building on Tremont Street was conse* April, 1851, St. Mark's Church was oc- 

crated, also by Bishop Qriswold. Next, ganized ; and in 1852 the parish purchased 



after an interval of 10 years, a fifth 
Protestant Episcopal society was estab- 
lished, under the name of Grace Church. 
From 1829 to 1836 its services were held 
in various haUs. On the ^^Oth of June, 
1835, the comer-stone of its church, on 
Temple Street, was laid ; and on the 14th 
of June, the year following, the church 
was consecrated. From that period its 
g^wth was rapid for several years. But 
after the death, in 1862, of Rev. Dr. 
Charies Mason, who had been its rector 
since 1847, its numbers fell off, until in 
1865 the church was dissolved, and the 
church building sold to the Methodist 
Episcopal society then situated in North 
Rnssell Street. The Church of the 
Messiah, on Florence Street, was the 
next church to be organized in the city 

firoper. It was formed in September, 
84^^, in part by former members of Grace 
Church, who had moved towards the 
South End. Like so many other societies, 
its earlier meetings were held in a hall. 
Its present church building was conse- 
orated by Bishop Eastbum, on Aug. 29, 
1^48. Then St. Stephen's Church, a free 
church for the poor, was established on 
Porehase Street, in 1845. by the late Rev. 
Dr. £. M. P. Wells. It was endowed, 
and the expense of its building met, by 
the late William Appleton. It was de- 



the building of the Shawmut Congrega- 
tional Society, which it afterwards re- 
moved to Newton Street, the present lo- 
cation. Emmanuel Church, on Newbury 
Street, was consecrated April 24, 18((2; 
and Rev. Dr. F. D. Huntingdon, formerly 
of the I Unitarians, was its first rector. Sub- 
sequently he became Bishop of Central 
New York. The first Protestant Epis- 
copal church in the Roxbury District waa 
St. James parish, organized in 1832, and 
established in its own church-building, 
a structure of stone, in 1834. In the 
Cliarlestown District, St. John's parish 
was organized in 1841 ; in the Dorchester 
District, St. Mary's was organized in 
1849 ; and in Jamaica Plain (West Rox- 
bury District), St. John's, in 1841, having 
for several years previous been a mission 
of St. James in the Roxbury District. 
Several of the larger churches maintain 
missions. An independent mission, sub- 
ject only to the control of the bishop of 
the diocese, is that of the Society of St. 
John the Evangelist, whose church, or- 
ganized in March, 1883, is on Bowdoin 
Street. Among the Protestant Episcopal 
institutions are the Cliurch Home for 
Orphans and Destitute Children at South 
Boston, founded in 1855 ; St. Luke's 
Home for Convalescents, in the Rox- 
bury District ; and the Episcopal Di- 



stroyed in the great fire of 1872. Next vinity School at Cambridge. Rev. Dr. 

the Church of ue Advent was established. Edward Bass of Newbrn^poi't was the 

Tills was the first representative here of first bishop of Massachusetts, consecrated 

the "' Tractarian School 'in the Prates- May 7, 1797, in Philadelphia. He served 

tast Episcopal Church. Its first meet>- until his death in 1803; and his successors 



ing place was in a hall on Merrimao 
Street, where it was org^anized Dec. 1, 
1844. Its first church-building was on 
Green Street, nearly opposite Crescent 
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were Dr. Samuel Parker, died December, 
1804 ; Dr. Alexander V. Griswold, chosen 
in 1811, died in 1843 ; Dr. Manton East- 
bum, died Sept 12, 1872 ; Dr. Benjamin 



~si£ r^-^-Si s-cs:- i"&" %.5.-3 

'•^!1. dub. ^'®*' ^ The tnontW'*''" HOimin 

; pre«»t»4 driver, also, o{*« "^^e. I«««* «%, u»J ^ 



Euterpe — Eye and Ear Infirmary. 

fcvrtniiate to a place of refuge]. Id this $5,000 to the Washington equestrian 
group he is doing neither. Because of statue fund [see Washington Staiw]^ and 
this the composition is wanting both in a portrait of Everett for Faneuil Hall 
comprehension of subject and in repre- was obtained and paid for. The statue 
sentation of fact. ... It would be diili- faces to the east, and admirably i^pre- 
cult to contrive a more excruciating po- sents the features of Mr. Everett. The 
sition than that occupied by the laaxi exaggerated attitude has been criticised 
who fell among thieves and into the con- as too dramatic for a portrait statue, but 
sideratiou of this artist. The execution it is claimed for it that it is not untrue to 
of the gfroup is in keeping with its con- nature. The orator is represented as 
ception. The right arm and hand of the standing with his head thrown back, and 
GJood Samaritan are evidently intended his right arm extended and raised, in the 
to be engaged in the tender operation of act of making a favorite gesture. T. H. 
caring for a wound; but from the dis- Bartlett, the sculptor, pronounces it *Hhe 
tended veins these members might be only portrait statue in Boston that has a 
tliose of a coal-heaver or blacksmith, defined and undistracted intention as the 
The left arm is, like anatomical sculp- basis and structure of its composition.^* 
ture, well veined : it is doing something. And he says, ^* Had it been executed with 
The general impression of the g^up is the graceful elegance of Chantrey's Wash- 
that it has not room enough; and it is ington, the undemonstrative refinement 
made still more uneasy by the cutting of Greenough's Franklin, or the proud 
away of every part of the plinth except vigor of Reede's Marshal Ney, every one 
where the figures touch it.'' [See Stat- would crown it, and the sneers of the 
ues and Monuments.^ public would be turned into smiles. It is 

XSuterpe (The). An association thoroughly studied, fai more than any 
formed in 1878 to promote the cause of of its companion statues ; but its execu- 
music, by giving concerts of chamber tion is dry and thin. The observer can- 
music with string players. It gives from not fail to notice the attention paid to the 
four to five concerts during the regular movement of the body, legs, and drapery, 
season, securing its players from Boston not only as facts, but with reference to 
and New York professional musicians, principles and their relations." [See 
Its membership is limited to 150. Mem- Statues and Monuments.^ 
bership is secured through election by the Executions. Public executions for- 
executive committee, the candidate being merly took place on the Common, some- 
first proposed by a member of the club, times, it is believed, on the old elm-tree, 
The assessments are not fixed, but vary destroyed by a g^e in 187(3. Quakers 
according to tlie expenses of the season, sealed the testimony of their faith by dy- 
The club gave during its first season four ing here ; and supposed witches, the un- 
concerts, during its second and third five, happy victims of the delusion which so 
and fourth, four. Some of these were widely prevailed at one time, also per- 
given in the Mechanic's Hall, at the ished on this spot. Pirates were hung on 
comer of Bedford and Chauncy streets, the islands in the harbor, one of which, 
and the others in the Meionaon. [See Nix's Mate [see Nix's Mate]j still bears. 
Appendix C, and Music in Boston.] according to a legend, the name of one, 

Everett Statue. Public Garden, who, with his companions, was executed 

near tiie centre of the Beacon Street side, upon it. Later, the sentence of the law 

This bronze statue is the work of William was carried into effect on ** the Neck,'' 

W. Story. It was modelled in Rome, in near the present Maiden Street, at the 

1866 ; cast at Munich ; and formally pre- South End. C)f later years, however, ex- 

sented to the city, and put in place, in ecutions have been conducted privately, 

November, 1867. The fund for its erec- within the walls of the jail [see Jail] ; 

tion was raised by popular subscription and they have, happily, been few and in- 

in 1865, and the success of the movement frequent. 

was so great that more than a sufficient Eye and Ear Infirmary (The Mas- 

amount was received. Of the surplus, aaoausetts Charitable). Charles, near 

$10,000 was given to the Gk>vemor An- Cambridge Street Established in 1824, 

drew statue fund [see Andrew StcUue]^ and incorporated in 1827, strictly as a 
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rith two wings. The mam portion is Only a nominal price 

)et front by 44 deep, and about 40 from the few pttienti 

luffh. The front is embellished by contribute slightly to 

oressings in Italian style, and the undergoii^ treatment 

I are plain. The first story contains patient department, i 

soeiying and reading rooms ; and in is free. The buildi 

ings are male wards, with operating, tion is agreeably situi 

lecary, and bath rooms. On the back from the street, 

above are the female wards ; and in an ample yard shut « 

•asement, the kitchens, wash-rooms, thoroughfare by a hi 

ry, etc. In 1881, through the gen- one of Uie worthiest f 

sympathy of friends of the institu- the many sabgtantial ] 

a new wing was added, and the In- the city. 



F. 

leuil Hall, the '* Cradle of Lib- the funds being in 

has probably a greater historical lottery authorized by 

st than any other building in the lottery tickets, of whic 

T save, perhaps. Independence Hall classes, bore the ample 

iJadelphia. It was built at the ex- Hancock as governor, 

of Peter Faneuil, a wealUiy mer- was formally dedicatee 

of French descent, and g^ven by James Otis delivering a 

) the town. The plan originally ing the hall to the cans 

ced only a market-house, but it so it has been ever af 1 

larged to include a town hall. [See Liberty." In 1805 the 

ts and Market Houses.] The build- siderably enlarged; ext 

IS completed in September, 1742, 80 feet; increased in 

as formally accepted by the town, story added ; the galle 

pple votinz that it be called Faneuil in at this time and the . 

' forever. It was two stories high, proved. The work was 

K) feet by 40. John Smibert, the by the architect, Charh 

r, was the architect. March 3, lower story has been 

*eter Faneuil died, and the first pub- accordinsr to the oricn 
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States Senate, in the old Senate Chamber 
(now the room occupied by the Supreme 
Gonrt of the United States), on the occa- 
sion of his celebrated reply to Hayne of 
South Carolina. This was painted by 
Healey, and is chiefly interesting from 
the portraits it gives of the senators and 
other citizens of distinction of that day. 
Among the other noteworthy portraits to 
be found here are those of Washington, 
(by Stuart), Peter Faneuil (by Col. Henry 
Saxgent), John Hancock (by Copley), 
Samuel Adams (Copley), John and John 
Quinoy Adams, Joseph Warren (Copley), 
Commodore Preble, £dward Everett, 
John A. Andrew, Abraham Lincoln, and 
others. The pictures here at one time 
were all originals ; but on account of the 
great risk to which they were exposed 
&om fire, many of them were copied, the 
originals being deposited in the Art Mu- 
seum, and the copies taking their places 
here. From the time of the building of 
this hall, all town meetings were held 
within its walls. In the troublous times 
that preceded the Revolution, it was the 
scene of the most exciting public meet- 
ings ; and the great patriot orators of 
that day sounded from this platform the 
stirring notes that gave the chief impulse 
to the patriotism of the whole country. 
In later and modem times, too, the gen- 
eral gatherings of the citizens of Boston 
in times of public excitement have been 
held here ; and many of the great orators, 
local and national, liave been heard from 
its venerable and inspiring platform. It 
was also used for public demonstrations, 
such as receptions to distinguished guests, 
and banquets and balls. For many years 
previous to the Revolution, the ofRces of 
the town were established here, and also 
the naval office and the notary public. 
Dming the siege it was converted into a 
playhouse ; and under the patronage of 
the ** Society for Promoting Theatrical 
Amusements,'* perfonnances were given 
before crowded audiences. *^ The Block- 
ade of Boston,'^ a phiy written by Gen. 
Bnrgoyne, was performed here one time 
(mly by officers of the British army ; the 
performance being broken up, and tiie 
audience scattered in a most uneeremoni- 
oub way^ by the exciting report brought 
in by a sergeant, that the * ' i ankees are 
attaokinff onr works in Charlestown.'* 
ll&e gilded grasshopper, the vane upon 
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the cupola of the building, was not a copy 
of the crest of Peter Faneuil* s arms, as 
some have maintained, but — according 
to the *' Sexton of the Old School'^ 
papers — was selected in imitation of 
that upon the pinnacle of the Royal Ex- 
change in London. The hall is never to 
be had for hire, but upon the application 
to the city government of a certain num- 
ber of citizens it may be obtained for 
holding public meetings. The main floor, 
being unprovided with seats, accommo- 
dates a large number of persons standing. 
The city charter forbids the sale or lease 
of the hall. The stories above it are oc- 
cupied as the armory of the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company [see An- 
dent and Honorable ArtiUery voinpany]^ 
which possesses an interesting museum 
of Revolutionary and Colonial relics. 

Faneuil Hall Market (frequently 
called Quincy) occupies the space be- 
tween North and South Market streets, 
immediately in front of Faneuil Hall. It 
is in every respect one of the most com- 
modious, conveniently arranged, and best 
equipped market-houses in the country. 
It was built in 1825-2(), and is one of the 
monuments of the eneigetic and far- 
sighted administration of the elder Mayor 
Quincy, who, as Drake well expresses it, 
** invested the sluggish town with new 
life, and brought into practical use a new 
watchword. Progress. During his ad- 
ministration, not only was this g^at 
market-house built, but six new streets 
were opened, and a seventh greatly en- 
larged ; and flats, dock and wharf rights 
were obtained to the extent of 142,000 

Suare feet. **A11 this,*' says Quincy's 
istory, ^* was accomplished in the centre 
of a populous city, not only without any 
tax, debt, or burden upon its pecuniary 
resources, but with large permanent addi- 
tions to its real and productive property.'' 
The corner-stone of this market-house was 
laid in 1825, with much ceremony; and 
the work was finished in 1820. It is 
built of Quincy granite, and in the most 
thorough manner. It covers 27,000 foet 
of land ; is 535 feet long, and two stories 
high. The centre part, 74 by 55 feet on 
the ground, rises to the height of 87 feet, 
and is surmounted by a stately dome. 
The wings in their entire extent are IM) 
feet high. Upon each end of the build- 
ing is a portico, witb four columns 
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ch aide of a gnaA ooinuu> w^ . 

tntiro length of the building. l%e Board oi 

;>ants of the stalls, beside the retail commission, consisting 

less of furnishing the daily supplies one member appointe* 

lany city and suburban tables, are for a term of three ;| 

dealers on a large scale in provisions Monday in May follow 

rery sort. A walk through this busy ment is made by thi 

«, especially in the early hours of the confirmation by Uie i 

f will be found full of interest. The ganization of the dei 

r above the market was once a vast addition to the Boaro 

1 called **Quincy Hall;" and here of a chief engineer, < 

.h Faneuil Hall, — a temporary bridge fire alarms, 18 enginet 

rown across and over the square con- other members, inclu 

ctii^ the two, — the triennial exhibi- erators, to the nun 

ms of the Massachusetts Charitable Me- There are 82 regula 

lanio Association used for many years companies ; 7 engines 

be held. [See Charitable Mechanic nlar chemical engim 

.ssociation^ Tne Massachusetts. ] The engines in reserve ; 1 

38t of this market-house, exclusive of nies ; 14 regular hool 

he land, was $150,000; and the cost nies; 1 apparatus in 

f Uie market -house, land, and street ladder company ; If 

uid other improvements connected with steam pumps and hij 

:he *'Quincy scheme," was 38^1,141,272. engine of ^ horse p 

While these several improvements were 50 feet high ; 23 fi 

under way, they appeared to many of the and 49 pungs ; 5 c 

conservative Bostonians as visionary ; but supply wagons ; se^ 

the lapse of time has fully demonstrated apparatus ; 1 hand 

their wisdom to all. The plate deposited carriages and 700 f 

beneath the corner-stone of the market- ton hose, on Deei 

house bears this inscription: '* Faneuil and 75,433 feet o' 

Hall Market, established by the city of of Albany and Bi 

Boston. This stone was laid April 17, shop. Thebuildii 

Anno Domini MDCCCXXV. in the accommodation f 

forty-ninth year of American Independ- done on apparat 

ence and in the third of the incorpora- wiUi zoom for »< 

tion of the city. John Quinoy Adams, It is one of the Ix 

TT^:,.^ States. Marcus ment repair shoj 



Fire Service. 

goog or tapper is receired at the quarters of $1,000 a year for the iirBt two yean 
of any company, every member snail re- of service, and >C$.OC) per day after- 
port for duty on the floor as soon as poe- wards ; call assistant eii^pneers, $300 ; 
Bible after the first stroke ; the horses are foreman of the permanent f oree $1,250 ; 
to be hitched up, and the company pre- assistant foremen $3.00 a day ; engine* 
pared to leave quarters upon the word men $1,200; assistant en^nemen $1,- 
Go f by the officer in conunand. Iii- 100; hostlers $720; veterinary surgeon 
spection has shown that the average $\,2Q0; captain of the fire boat $1,250, 
lei^th of time taken to comply with this mate $1,000, engineman $1,200, assist- 
order, when all the men are in bed, ex- ant engineman $1,100, and deck hands 
cept the house patrol, at the sound of the $1,000; permanent foreman of call force, 
alarm, is 11^ seconds. The city is di- $1,000; call foremen $300 and $225, 
vided into 10 fire districts, each of which assistant foreman, $225 ; permanent dri- 
is under the charge of an assistant en- vers $1,000, hoeemen $225 and $175, 
gineer. There are 4,79^3 hydrants, and in hosemen chemical engine $100, ladder- 
addition 238 fire reservoirs in different men $225 and $175. West Roxbury 
sections of the city, each containing from District : permanent foreman $1,000, call 
300 to 500 hogsheads of water, which can foreman $200, engineman $1,200, assist- 
be used in an emergency. The head- ant engineman $1,100, drivers $1,000, 

auarters of the fire alarm telegraph is at hosemen of engine company $150, of 
tie top of the City Hall [see Citif Hall], chemical engine $100, driver of chemical 
where a constant watch is kept night and engine $1,000, and laddermen $150. 
day by the operators. Each operator Brighton District: permanent foreman 
has assigned to him certain hours of duty, $1,000, engineman ^1,200, assistant en- 
during which he is responsible for the gineman $1,100, driver in chargpe of chem- 
correct working of the apparatus in giv- ical engine $1,000, general driver $1,(X)0, 
ing alarms, all testing of the circuits, and call foreman $150, hosemen and ladder- 
oater details pertaining to the service, men $100. Wire alarm telegfraph : super- 
An automatic arrangement is connected intendent $2,300, assistant supsrintaui^ 
with the receiving apparatus, by which ent $4.50 a day^ foroxiaim of construction 
assistance may be caUed from the sleep- $4.25 a day, operators and repairer $3.75 
ing apartments if at any time the opera- a day, assistant repairers $3, $2.50, and 
tor should be suddenly incapacitated by $2.25 a day, and batteryman $600 per 
illness from performing his duties. No annum. 

operator is permitted to sleep during his The fire system now established dates 
watch, unless relieved by some one else, frvmi 1S73, when the paid fire commission 
or by consent of the superintendent, was established during the administration 
Each operator is accountable to the su- of Mayor Henry L. Pierce. The first 
perintendent for any mistakes that may steam fire-engine was introduced in 1854, 
occur at the office during his hours of but steam fire-engines did not entirely 
duty. There are 347 regular fire alarm take theplace of the hand-engines imtil 
boxes. Special boxes are located in the 1800. Tne system of telegraphic fire 
several theatres. They are placed at the alarms was introduced in 1851, and was 
prompter's stands, where they are acces- the invention of Dr. William F. Chan- 
sible at all times. On the first, second, ning of this city, and perfected by Moses 
and third alarms from the theatre boxes, G. Farmer of »Salem. In 1845 Dr. Chan- 
extra apparatus responds. The number ning, in a lecture before the Smithsonian 
of miles of wire operated and cared for is Institution in Washington, suggested the 
300. The annual cost of maintaining the employment of the teleg^ph as a means 
fire abrm department is about $20,000 ; of gfiving alarms of fire ; in 1848 the sub- 
and that of maintaining the general fire ject was brought before the city govem- 
department about $4(i<),000. The sala- ment here by tlie mayor, and some exper- 
Hm of the fire commissioners are $3,000 iments were tried ; in 1851 the sum of 
each ; of the chief engineer $^^,000 ; su- $10,000 was appropriated to test the sys- 
perintendent of fire alarms $2,800; as- tern; and during the next year it was 
sistant engineers $1,600 ; permanent hose- brought int^ scocessful operation, Boston 
men and laddermen receive at the rate being the first cUty in the country to em^- 
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n or blow up hoiuses, protect goods. 
In 1711 the first engine-honae was 
t, *' near the town-house/' In 1670 
first engine was imported, and the 
regular engine company was estab- 
id, with Tliomas Atkins, carpenter, 
aptain, and twelve others called as- 
nts. In the early days every house- 
er was required to be provided with 
handled hooks and ladders: and 
i ** fire-swabs*' were used, — swabs 
ihed to poles twelve feet long, with 
:h water was splashed upon the bum- 
tides and roofs of the wooden houses 
re. 

Ire Underwriters' Union. No. 
Street. Tliis is an organiza- 
formert"'orig;»all,yJo^e8^*'li^ and 
roe uniform rates of premiiiias.^- Its 
: work at the present time is to gather 
circulate facts of all kinds of interest 
value to all fijre underwriters. Sin(^ 
^^at fire in 1872, it lias done excf«- 
service in influencing the introduot^^ 
•ractical fire defences, by means *^ 
h both Uie old and new business see- 
of the city have been rendered more 
re against fire. The establishment 
be protective dejpartment [see Fire 
irtment under Citif Government] was 
ily due to its influence. Its member- 
includes almost all agents of local 
Minies doing business in the city. 
Union was preceded by a board of 
insurance companies and a board of 
ance agents ; and the two combined 
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the indebtedness durin| 
years to about $14,000 
was due to the determine 
pastors and perhaps ever 
terest of churches of va 
tions to this religious edu 
ored race. The first 4^ 
liquidation of Uie debt v 
First Church by the late I 
who, with Rev. Drs. Phil 
ward K Hale, and J. T. I 
of the most active assista 
The society has nearly ^ 
constantly g^wing, and '. 
missionary, charitable, t 
literary societies. It has 
war a great interest in pc 
many meetings to consi<] 
tions have been held i 
house. [See Appendix B. 
Street church was origfim 
Third Baptist Church est 
ton, constituted in 1807, i\ 
coming from the First ai 
tist Churches. The bell 
the fint used in Boston 
Bey. Caleb Blood was \ 
serving until 1810, when 1: 
by Bey. Daniel Sharp, D. 
torate extended over a 
than forty years, until his 
He was succeeded by R« 
bridge. The society wj 
absorbed by the First Ba 
First Baptist Chui 
tist Denomination and Chi 
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direct descendant of the ** First Church 
ci Christ in Boston/' which was estab- 
lished soon after the founding of the 
town ; having first been organized in 
Qiarlestown, under a large tree, by John 
Winthrop, Thomas Dudley, and others. 
When the colonists removed to **Tri- 
montane,** the first meeting-house, built 
of mud walls and thatched roof, was 
raised on the south side of what is 
now State Street (about where Brazer's 
building stands, comer of Devonshire 
Street), with John Wilson as the first 
*' teacher. '^ This primitive structure 
(built in 1632) was succeeded by a more 
pretentious biiilding, built directly on the 
nte of the present Rogers Building, Wash- 
ington Street opposite the head of State, 
which stood untU its destruction by fire, 
with the old Town House [see Ola State 
Hou9e]y in October, 1711. A new meet- 
ing-house was at once built on the same 
spot, which was occupied for reg^ular ser- 
vices in May, 1713. In time this came 
to be known as ^* the old brick meeting- 
house.*' It was a solidly built structure 
of the plain and severe style of architec- 
tore of the colonial period. Its interior 
resembled the famous old meeting house 
in Hingham. Here the first church or- 
g^an ever heard in Boston was introduced, 
and the meeting-house bell was brought 
from EiUgland. The ** governor's pew '' 
was a conspicuous feature of the interior, 
being raised above the others, and pro- 
tected by curtains, behind which the dig- 
nity and exdusiveness of the g^at man 
of the colony were effectually preserved. 
In 1808 the property was sold to John 
Joy for $13,«50() in cash, and the cost of 
a new church building, which was erected 
in Chauncy Place. The old meeting- 
house was torn down, and '^ Joy's Build- 
ing " was built on its sito; in 1881 this 
was in turn removed, and the more mod- 
em building now standing in its place was 
oompleted in 1882. It is the property of 
the heirs of Col. Charles O. Kogers, the 
early proprietor of the ' ' Boston Journal ' ' 
[see Journal, The Boston] : hence its 
name. The meeting-house in Chauncy 
Place was dedicated July 21, 1808 ; and 
this, in 1868, gave place to the present 
building in the Back Bay district. The 
latter was designed by the architects Ware 
and Van Brunt- It is of stone, highly 
ornamented. The most strikii^^ features 
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of its exterior are the fine carriage poroh 
on the comer, of unique design, and the 
vestibule on the Berkeley Street front. 
The interior is rich and tasteful. The 
colored glass windows were imported 
from England ; and the organ was bmlt 
in Germany by the makers of the Music 
Hall orpn. [See Music Hall,] The 
cost of the structure was $325,000. The 
pastors of the church have been as fol- 
lows : Revs. John Wilson and John Cot- 
ton, the first installed in November, 1632, 
and the second in October, 1633 (the 
former died in August, 1667, and the lat- 
ter in December, 1652) ; Rev. John Nor- 
ton, installed 1656, died 166!) ; Rev. John 
Davenport, 1668-1670; Rev. James Al- 
len, 1668-1710 ; Rev. John Ozenbridge, 
1670-1674; Rev. Joshua Moody, 1684- 
1697; Rev. John Bailey, 1693-1697; 
Rev. Benjamin Wadsworth, 1696-1737; 
Rev. Thomas Bridge, 1705-1715; Rev. 
Thomas Foxcroft, 1717-1769; Rev. C. 
Chauncy, D. D., 1727-1787; Rev John 
Clark, D. D., 1778-1798; Rev. William 
Emeraon, 1799-1811; Rev. John L. Ab- 
bott, 1813-1814; Rev. N. L. Frothing- 
ham, 1815-1850 (resigned) ; Rev. Rufus 
EUis, D. D., May 4, 1853-1885. (Died 
suddenly in Liverpool, Eng., on Sept. 23, 
when about to return home from a sum- 
mer trip to Norway.) [See Appendix Bk] 
First Church in Brighton (The). 
The town of Brighton, originally a part 
of Cambridge, was incorporated and 
named in 1807 [see Brighton District] ; 
and the first church which bore its name 
waa the '* First Church of Brighton,'^ 
Unitarian, established in 1783. The 
church from which this sprung was 
founded in 1744. Ite first pastor was 
Rev. Dr. John Foster, who was ordained 
in 1784. His pastorate covered a period 
of 43 years. He died two years after his 
retirement from this pulpit, and was 
buried in the old burying-ground of the 
town, on Market Street, where a monu- 
ment stands to his memory. The next 
pastor waa Rev. Daniel Austin, whose 
term of service extended from 1828 to 
1838. Succeeding pastors have been : 
Rev. Abner D. Jones, from 1839 to 1842 ; 
Rev. Frederick A. Whitney, from 1843 
to 1847 ; Rev. Charles Noves, from 1860 
to 1863; Rev. Samuel W. McDaniel, 
1867 to 1869; Rev. Thomas Timmins, 
1870 to 1871; Rev. Edward L Galvin, 
51 
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First Church, J Up to this time those 
had remained in Charlestown at- 
&d the Boston church ; hut at length 
ug the journey inconvenient^ •^5 mem- 
living in Charlestown were dismissed 
that church at their own request, 
the purpose of forming the First 
ch on their own side of the river, 
rdingly they *" entered into a church 
lant the 2^ to the 9**' month 1«32/' 
chose as their first minister, or 
cher," Rev. Thomas James, who 
nst arrived from EIngland. For four 
the church-services were held in 
Gk^at House," where the governor 
everal others had dwelt before the 
ral to Boston, and which stood on 
te of the old City Hall in the square, 
irst meetii^-house was built in 1636, 
s exact location is not known ; the 
Is stating vaguely that it was ** be- 
the town and the neck." The 
i was built three years later, in the 
9, on the north side, between the 
it entrance to Main Street and the 
•uilding, — before annexation, the 
lall ; and this was from that time 
rst Church site until the firing of 
•wn by the British in 1T75. Mr. 
's term as ''teacher" was not of 
duration. He was dismissed in 
, 1636, and was succeeded by Rev. 
nah S3rmmes. It is recorded that, 
the latter^s term. Rev. John Har- 
the founder of Harvard College, 
as admitted as an inhabitant of 



uecunea tne appointi 
on his death. He w( 
1698, and was the se 
church until his deatJ 
1741. Rev. Joseph k 
colleague in 1713. 1 
the elder Shepard hi 
before, of smaU-po3 
this time was a terrib 
all of Mr. Stephens*: 
and several leading ] 
fell its victims. Re^ 
ceeded Mr. Stephens 
colleague, ordained in 
came the senior minis 
extended over half a c 
his death, in the spri 
Thomas Prentice bet 
pastor in 1730. He v 
the church when the 
town, on June 17, 17 
ing-house, with the o 
dwellings of the pla 
He died on June l7, 1 
80. Plve years after 
which period the chu 
settled pastor, Rev. • 
was called to the pu 
dained Jan. 10, 1787. 
ever, was quite brief ; 
sumption in February i 
The next pastor was 
Jedediah Morse, the ' 
ican geography," one 
and most aggressive of 
Orthodox party in th 
sies with tn« Ttnt*^*^*** 



First Church in Charlestown. 

wuwks.] Dr. Morse's pastorate extended It was of wood, with a tower and a steeple 

from April 80, 1789, when he was in- designed by the architect Bulfinch, who 

stalled, to Feb. 22, 1820, when he was desij{:ned so many public and other build- 

dismissed, having resigned tlie position ings in the city uroper during his day. 

in August preceding. Towards the cliMe [See Architecture.] It was 72 by 52 feet, 

of his ministry, in 1815, the Unitarians in and 27 in height ; and it stood directly 

his parish, where the two parties were opposite the head of Henley Street. 

?[uite evenly divided, withdrew, and Within it the services in commemoration 
ormed the Second Congregational Society of Washington's death, Dec. 31, 1791), 
in Charlestown. [See Unitarianism and were held. In 1804 tlie house was 
Unitarian ( Congregational) Churches. J widened to 84 feet, and a chapel was built 
Preceding this secession in 1800, a num- in the parsonage garden. Tliis at one time 
ber withdrew, and formed a Baptist so- extended down tiie hill to the site of Uie 
ciety ; and in 1811 there was still another old City Hall ; and the parsonage was 
wiUidrawal of a larger number, who situated in what is now Harvard Street, 
formed the First Universalist Society in quite near the church. The present 
Charlestown. [See Universalist Denom- brick meeting-house was built in 18^14, 
ination and Churches.] Rev. Dr. Warren and dedicated July 3 of that year. In 
Fay sncoeeded Dr. Morse. He was set- 1852 it was remodelled, and a Norman 
ded Feb. 23, 1820, and served until tower built; and in 1808 a chime of six 
August, 1831). The next pastor was Rev. bells, the gift of Miss Charlotte Harris of 
Dr. William I. Budington, settled April Boston, was added. On Nov. 12, 1882, 
22, 1840. Dr. Budington during his the 250th aunivei-sary of tlie church was 
ministry wrote his *' History of the First celebrated. [See Aopendix B,] 
Church.'' He retired from the position First Churcn in Dorchester 
when called to Brooklyn, N. Y., in 1854 ; (The). Meeting-House Hill, Dorchester 
uid was succeeded by Rev. Dr. James District (Congregational Unitarian. ) The 
B. Miles, who served from Jan. 2, 1855, **First Parish in Dorchester," which dates 
to Oct. 2, 1871, when he was dismissed to from 1030, was the third church planted 
become secretary of the American Peace in the colony. It was organized in Plym- 
Society. His work in Uie latter office outh, Eng., March 20, 1(^30, the eve be- 
was earnest and on a broad scale, his aim fore the embarkation of tiie first settlers 
being to advance the principle of arbitra- of Dorchester in the Mary and John, 
tion mstead of war ; to this end he visited Its first meeting-house, built in 1031, 
several European courts. He died in stood near the present comer of Cottage 
November, 1875. Dr. Miles's successors and Pleasant streets, Dorchester District, 
in the Cliarlestown pulpit were Rev. It was a log house, with palisades to pro- 
Francis F. Ford, who served from 1872 tect it from the Indians ; and it was for 
to 1874, and Rev. Henry L. Kendall, some time used also as the place of de- 
from 1870 to 1879. Rev. George W. posit for military stores. It stood for 14 
Brooks was installed in 188^]. — The years. The second meeting-house was 
second meeting-house of the First Church built on the same spot in 1(^, and in 
— that burned in the destruction of the 1070 it was moved to Meeting-House Hill ; 
town by the British in 1775 — was built and here the successive meeting-houses of 
in 1715-10. It had a tall steeple, part the parish have ever since stood, giving 
of which was blown down in the winter the hill its name. Tlie third meeting- 
of 1750-51. Inside it was roomy, and house was built in 1077, at a cost of £2(M); 
had two galleries. For five years after the fourth in 174^^, at a cost of 1'3,3(X> ; 
the burning of the town, a ** block-house, and the fifth, the present quaint struc- 
erected by the enemy at the place origi- ture, in 181(). The first ministers of the 
nally fortified against tiie natives," and parish, John Maverick and John War- 
which stood near the site of tiie old ham, were chosen teachers on the organi- 
church, was used for Sunday services zation of tiio church in flngland. Tlie 
and other purposes. On Oct. 27, 1782, first religious service h«ld on tliis side of 
** Town-house hill" was given by the the water was in the open air the Sunday 
town to the parish for a new meeting- after the settlement at Dorchester, June, 
house ; and uiis was immediately built. 1630. Maverick, on his death, was suo- 
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sn. JUT. uaniortb was tne mmis- ized was the present h 

ii the parish for 48 years. The The society was gather 

pastor was Rev. Jonathan Bowman, with ten menihers, and 

e service began in 1720. He also by the sister Cong^r^^t 

a long pastorate, extending over 40 churches in the city pro] 

I ; but it was not altogether a peace- Congregational Church i 

me, particularly towards its close ; In 18:38 it was inoorporal 

it finally ended wiUi his dismissal lature, under the name 

a long controversy over charges Congregational Society 

he had refused baptism to a child, church-building in Cen 

he did not teach the doctrine of built in 1844-45, and 

nal sin, that he acted arbitrarily as Feb. 6, 1845. The fin 

irator at church-meetings, and that church was Rev. Dr. Wi 

reached old sermons. He was sue- settled in July, 1837. I 

)d by Rev. Moses Everett, who was tinned for four years ; v 

ned in 1774. It was during the ceeded, after an interval 

r*s ministry, which continued until by Rev. Amos A. Phi 

, that the church became Unitarian ; March, 1842. The 8n« 

Elev. S. J. Barrows, the historian of have been Rev. Robei 

hester, in the *' Memorial History of from 1846 to 1850; Re 

)n,'» says that "there is nothing in Clark, 1861-67 ; Rev.Th 

istory of the church which shows just 1858-62 ; Rev. Dr. Jo 

I it ceased to be Calvinistio and be- 1863-70 ; Rev. Daniel \9 

Unitarian ; while from time to time 72 ; Rev. J. V. Hilton, 1^ 

were controversies and agitations John H. Barrows, 1880. 

many leas important measures, such B.] 
e introduction of a new hymn-book. First Church in 2 

e change of the method of singing (The), West Roxbury 

* lining out' to singing by note." sunized in 1770 as the 

e transition,*' he adds, ** was silently Koxbury. Its organiza 

almost insensibly made." Rev. due to the influence c 

Ideus M. HarriSf who had been li- Pemberton, daughter o 

an of Harvard College, succeeded and to the liberality < 

Bverett. He was ordained in 17(^, The first meeting-housi 

served until 1836, a period of 40 in 1770; and in 1783 Gc 

u Rev. Nathaniel Hall, who had the society a church bell 

his coUeiurnA for a VAAr. fnllnwAd Tomrwt^ fw^m fltA '^ V 
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JPirst Church in Hoxbury. 

William Gordon, an EngliBhinan, and was again left alone in charge of the 
the author of the " History of the Amer- church, this time for fourteen years. 
ioan Revolution/* was a Calvinist; hut Then in 1088 Rev. Nehemiah Walter 
his parish was early in sympathy with came over from Ireland, and he made 
the new Unitarian faith, and his succes- such a favorahle impression hy his first 
■ors are classed with that denomination, sermon that he was called at once. It was 
Mr. Gordon served antU 1780. He was customary, where there were, two minis- 
succeeded hy Rev. Thomas Gray, who ters, to call the younger one teacher, and 
was installed in 1703. In ISSh Rev. the elder one pastor ; hut Eliot, in ordain- 
George Whitney hecame his associate, ing Walter, named him hoth pastor and 
and remained until 1842, when he was teacher. Ho was an accoinplished student 
succeeded by Rev. George H. Allen. In of Hebrew and Greek. Eliot died July 
1847 Ml*. Gray died, and Rev. Grindall 20, 1090, aged 80, and was buried in the 
Reynolds became the pastor. He was old Roocbury burying-ground. [See Old 
succeeded by Rev. James W. Thompson Burying-Places.] Mr. Walter continued 
in 1859. In 1870 Rev. Charles H. Dole as pastor until his death, Seot 17, 1749. 
became his associate, and on the death of In 1718 his son was ordained as his col- 
Mr. Thompson, in 1880, succeeded as league ; but the younger man not long 
sole pastor. [See Appendix J3.] after died, in 1725, when but 28 years of 
Firat Church in Rozbory. Eliot age. Rev. Oliver Peabody followed the 
Square, Rozburv District. (Congrega- elder Walter as pastor, serving but a 
tional Unitarian. I The ** first Religious short time, his career being cut short by 
Society of Roxbury " was formed in his death in 1752 ; and Rev. Amos Adams 
1032 ; and its first meeting-house, on the succeeded him, ordained in 1753. The 
site of the present old-f asliioned building, latter died in 1775, while chapliun of a 
has been described as ^' a rude unbeauti- Continental regiment, and was buried 
fied structure.*' Rev. Tliomas Welde was with military honors. After his death 
the first '^teacher;" and the famous the pulpit was vacant for seven years, 
missionary among the Indians, Rev. John Then Kev. Dr. Eliphalet Porter was 
Eliot, the first pastor. Welde continued called. He was ordained in 1782 ; and 
with the church until 1041, when he was his service extended over more than half 
sent to England as agent of the colonies, a century, closing with his death in 1833. 
where he remained until his death. He It was under his pastorate that the church 
was one of the fiercest opponents of Mrs. became Unitarian. '* Profoundly influ- 
Hntchinson, and of the Baptists and the enced by the teachings of Lindsay and 
Quakers. Eliot was of gentler mould. Priestly,*' says Rev. Mr. Brooks, '' Dr. 
**The passion of his life," says Rev. Porter, after a dispassionate review of the 
John G. Brooks, in his historical discourse argument, joined the movement of the 
on the 250th anniversary of the founding day, and guided his church through the 
of the church, *' was the good of his race, storm to the haven of Unitarianism." 
He braved every danger to spread the Rev. Dr. George Putnam succeeded Dr. 
gospel among the hated savage tribes ; Porter, first having been associate pastor 
and he gave them not only the gospel, from 1830. His pastorate covered a pe- 
but education and civilization. We can- riod of nearly 50 years, closii^, like that 
not, if we would, appreciate his feat of of Dr. Porter, with his death, which oc- 
translating the Bible into the Indian curred in 1870. The year before Dr. 
tongue. We have done so little toward Putnam's death. Rev. John G. Brooks 
the solution of the Indian problem our- was made associate-pastor; and on the 
selves, that we wonder that he did so death of the senior he became the sole 
much." After Welde's departure for pastor, and so he continued to be until 
England. EHiot was left alone as pastor un- 1882, when he resigned the position. In 
til Rev. Samuel Danforth was called as his December, that year, Rev. Jnmes de Nor- 
assistant, in 104U, and the next year or- mandie was made pastor. The first meet- 
dained as his colleague. Danforth was ing-house was in lt)58 *^repayred for the 
not alone a man ** mighty in the Scrip- warmth and comfort of the people," and 
tnres," but he was an ardent student of made more habitable hy bemg plastered 
aatronomv. He died in 1074; and E3iot and shingled; and it is reli^ea that a 
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Icmger. The congregation was 
I aeeoMng to rank ; and the men 
placed on one side of the meeting- 
, and the women on the other, 
second meeting-house stood until 
when it was taken down, and a new 
lilt upon its site. The latter, three 
after, in the early spring month of 
I, was destroyed hy fire ; and the 
ion IS, that the fire caught from the 
X)Tes used hy the people in the con- 
ion. At any rate, the use of fooi- 
in church was thereafter prohib- 
The house was promptly rebuilt ; 
le new structure was completed in 
This stood untU 1801, when the 
t now venerable meeting-house was 
During the siege of Boston, the 

f -house then standing was used as 
station by the Americans ; and it 
>ra its belfry that the signals were 
-ed telling the joyful news of the 
tion of Boston by the British, 
lurch and its belfry were a target 
British guns, but it escaped with 
cratches. The present church is a 
sque structure, and its situation is 
onally fine. It has seyeral times 
s erection been repaired and reno- 
the most extensiye changes haying 
ade in 1857 ; but the old architec- 
I been preserved, and the interior 
structure has not been so ezten- 
nodemized as to affect its orig- 
pressiye simplicity. [See Appen- 



JB«. JiL. r. Wells, Key. Ho 
Key. Dr. Joseph H. Cli 
1. T. Coolidge (who had 
clergyman), and Rev. Jol 
Dr. Clinch was rector o 
for 22 years, when he red 
Dr. Coolidge succeeded 1 
lovrin^, in 1801. The ret 
John Wright began in 1 
ent church-building is an , 
ture, its interior deoorati< 
its conyeniences ample. 
City Point, on Fourth Stx> 
posite the Episcopal Ch 
Orphan and Destitute Ch 
stitution under the care ( 
St Matthew's, — complet 
dedicated in May, that yei 
dock participating in the < 
seats are free, the chapel \ 
by voluntary contribution 
tory and pledgees. Rev. A 
bum is tne minister in el 
the second mission estal 
Matthew* s, whose jurisd 
over a wide territory. I 

Pint Church in ^Wei 
Centre Street ( Congree^ 
rian). Tlie Second or I 
of Roxbury, called *'The i 
of Christ/' was formed Ni 
by Rev. Nehemiah Walte 
Church in Roxbury. The 
ganized in 1712 by membe 
Parish living in what is 
Roxbnrv lU-i^'.* *»* ^—' 



First Carps of Cadets, 

whose other son was his colleague in the sermon was preached by Rot. Dr. Fran- 
old first Parish Church. Mr. Walter's ois ; the prayers were by Revs. Chandler 
pastorate also continued until his death, Bobbins, Henry Ware, and Francis Cun- 
which occurred in March, 1776. It was ningham; and hymns were sung, written 
during his pastorate that several iufluen- for the occasion by Revs. John Pierpont 
tial families were dismissed from the par- and John S. Dwight. [See Appendix B,] 
ish in 1770, at their own request, to form First Corps of Cadets. Armory, 
the First Cong^gational Church in Ja- Columbus Avenue, comer of Ferdinand 
maica Plain. [See First Church in Ja- Street. The history of this famous corps 
mauca Plain.] When that new parish dates from Oct. 1(), 1741. It was then 
was formed, the old parish built a new the body-guard of the governor, and bore 
meeting-house, about a mile farther west the title of the '^ Gk>vemor's Company of 
of the site of the first structure, on Centre Cadets." Lieut. -Col. Benjamin Pollard 
Street, a portion of which still remains in was its first commander ; and in the ar- 
the present building, itself now an old chives of the company his commission, 
structure, built as it was in 1773. In its signed by Qov. Shiney, is still preserved, 
construction the timbers from the old Up to 1774 the corps continued as the 
church were used as far as they would governor's body-eiiard ; and for many 
go. In 1821 the old porch was taken years it performed escort to the governor 
away and the present vestibule, belfry, the first Wednesday in January, when he 
and spire were put in place. The inte- marched in the procession of the exeoo- 
rior was at the same time somewhat re- tive and leg^islative departments to church 
modelled with new pews and pulpit, to hear the election sermon. This cus- 
The old sounding-boanl, which had been tom was abolished in 1884 (chapter 60, 
brought from the old church on Walter Acts of 1884). The last election sermon 
Street, was also removed. Mr. Walter's was preached by Rev. Dr. A. A. Miner, 
successor here was Rev. Thomas Ah- in January, 1883. In August, 1774, Gov. 
bot, who was ordained Sept. 29, 1773. Thomas Gage, the royal official sent out 
Mr. Abbot was pastor for ten years ; he from England, deposed Col. John Han- 
was not known to be a Unitarian, but the cock from his command of the company, 
church was among the earliest to fall for his political sentiments. The indig- 
into the Unitarian Une. Rev. John Brad- nant Cadets thereupon sent a committee 
ford was the next pastor, ordained in to the governor to inform him that they 
1785; Rev. John Flagg succeeded him, considered this dismissal of their com- 
serving from 1825 to 1831 ; Rev. George mander as equivalent to the disbandment 
Whitney followed, serving from 1K31 to of the corps, and could no longer regfard 
1S^3({; dien came Rev. Theodore Parker, themselves as the govemor*8 company; to 
who was pastor for nine years, from 1837 which the haughty official replied that, 
to 1844>; next Rev. Dexter Clapp, from had he known their errand, he would have 
1848 to 1851 ; then Rev. Edmund B. prevented it by disbanding the corps it- 
WiUson, from 1852 to 1859; Rev. T. B. self. The corps also sent a complimen- 
Forbush, from 1863 to 18<i8 ; and then tary message to Hancock, who responded 
Rev. Augustus M. Haskell, who was in- in this spirited fashion: **I shall ever be 
stalled in 1870. Theodore Parker's quiet ready to appear in a public station when- 
life and experience here are pleasantly ever the humor or the interest of the corn- 
referred to in his own writings and in munity call me ; but I shall prefer the re- 
O. B. Frothingham's biography of him. tirement of a private station to being a 
His parishioners here were described by tool in the hands of power to oppress my 
Frotningham as **a small but choice cir- countrymen.'^ As a body the Cadets took 
cle of elegant, graceful, cultivated peo- no part in the siege of Boston ; but after 
pie, used to wealth, accomplished in the the evacuation by the British, in 177<>, 
arts of life, of open hearts, and, better many of the members formed the **Inde- 
still, of human instincts, who lived in pendent Company," under Col. Henry 
such near neighborhood that a path from Jackson, and two vears after were actively 
Mr. Parker's gate led directly to their engaged in the Jflevolutionary conflict in 
gardens and welcoming doors." On the Rhode Island. After the organization of 
occasion of Mr. Parker's ordination, the the State government, the issue of oom- 
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fms of the United States, is ooruo 
one side of the corps standard, the 
anns upon the other. By the or- 
if Hancock, when he was governor, 
itate anus were snhstituted upon the 
lards of the corps for the family 
t of the seyeral governors which had 
erto been embUizoned thereon. The 
» OSes as a seal, and as an ornament 
ts equipments, the arms of Govs. Shir- 
and Bowdoin. The latter* s sword is 
1 preserved among the relies of the 
ps. From time to time various changes 
administrative details and certain slight 
edifications in the official title of the 
ips have been made by law or orders, 
it the main features of the original or- 
anization have been preserved, the most 
oteworthy clum^es being the gradual es- 
ablishment of the battalion system, the 
leoessary increase in the number and 
"ank of the line officers, and the confer- 
ring of full instead of constructive rank 
upon the field officers. The following 
are the official titles by which the coxps 
has been designated from 1741 to the 
present time : — 

1741. Ooreraor** Company of Cftd«U (Provin- 
cial). 

1776. Independent Company (daring Revolu- 
tion). 

1786. Independent Company of Cadets. 

1799. Independent Conw of CadeU. 

1808. Independent Cadeta. 

1840. Divisionary Corps of Independent Cadets. 

18S4. Independent Company of Cadets. 

1861. Independent Corps of Cadets, 
'^•ompany oi Cadets. 
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property; as, oy . 

hold real estate. All p 
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two enlistments are elig^ 
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of brick and stone, of 
thickness. In the head- 
administration-office, 1 
hall, workshop, and kil 
supply of cooking apf 
porary drill-shed was < 
autumn and winter of 1 
that the permanent an 
be erected around and 
mander of the Cad 
Thomas F. Edmands. 
First Newspape 
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Forreign^ and Doro 
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the "London Coffe 
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•• First Newspaper. 

nished onoe amoneih (or if any Glat of his '^ Annals of Salem,*' pnbHshed in 
Occurrences happen oftener) with an Ac- 1849. After this, for neany 14 years, 
count of such considerable things as haye there was no second attempt ; written 
arrived unto our notice.'^ The publisher news-letters supplying the place of the 
further announced in his prospectus, that printed newspaper. In 17C4 the '* Bos- 
'* that which ia herein proposed is First, ton News-Letter "^ made its appearance. 
That Memorable Occurrences of Diyine ^ Sprinted by authority; '* and this, con- 
ProTidence may not be neglected or for- tinning its publications regularly for many 
gotten as they too often are. Secondly, years, in fact for 72, was really the first 
That people eyerywhere may better un- paper established in the town and the 
derstand the Circumstances of Publique colonies. Its first number bore date of 
Affairs, both abroad and at home ; which April 24, 1704. Its appearance was an 
may not only direct their Thoughts at all event in Boston. *^ There was a visible 
times, but at some times also to assist sensation, '^ says Hudson, in his ^* Jour- 
their Business and Negotiations. Thirdly, nalism in the United States : " ** the first 
That some things may be done towards sheet of the first number was taken damp 
the Curing or at least the Charming of from the press by Chief Justice Sewall, 
that Spirit of Lying which prevails among to show to President Willard of Harvard 
us, wherefore nothing shall be entered University as a wonderful curiosity in the 
but what we have reason to believe ia colony.'' It was published by John 
true, repairing to the best fountains for Campbell (or Campbel as he so generally 
oar Intormation. And when there ap- wrote it), a Scotchman, postmaster of 
pears any material mistake in anything Boston, and son of Duncan Campbell, the 
that is collected it shall be corrected in organizer of the postal-system of Amer- 
the next. Moreover, the Publisher of ica ; printed by Bartholomew Green, a 
these Occurrences is willing to engage famous printer in his day, whose printing- 
tfaat whereas there are many False Reports office was in Newbury (now Wasning^n) 
maliciously made, and spread among us. Street, near the comer of Avon Street ; 
if any well minded person will be at the and it was sold by '* Nicholas Boone at 
pains to trace any such false Report, so his shop near the old Meeting House.'' 
tar as to find out and Convict the First The earlier numbers were small half 
Raiser of it, he will in this Paper (unless sheet, two pages, foolscap size, — the 
just Advice be given to the contrary) ex- second number being an exception to the 
pose the name of such person as A Mali- rule, containing four pages, the last blank, 
cious Raiser of a False Report. It is however, the editors probably being short 
supposed that none will dislike this Pro- of matter, — and it was issued weekly, 
posal, but such as intend to be guilty of This was the prospectus: *' This News- 
so villanous a Crime." Surely a worthy I^etter is to be continued Weekly ; and 
mission this, to seek the truth and publish all Persons who have any Houses, Lands, 
it, and to expose the Malicious Raiser of Tenements, Farms, Ships, Vessels, Gkiods, 
a False Report; but its announcement Wares, or Merchandises <&c., to be Sold 
greatly disturbed the fathers, who were or Let ; or Servants Run-away, or Goods 
posseffled of none of the modem notions Stole or Lost ; may have the same in- 
about the freedom of the press ; and so serted at a Reasonable Rate from Twelve 
the modest enterprise was ruthlessly Pence to Five Shillings, and not to ex- 
crushed at its first showing of itself, as a ceed : Who may ag^e with John Camp- 
dangerous thing, to be got out of tlie way bel. Post-master at Boston. All Persons 
with alacrity. One copy only of this first in Town and Country may have said 
short-lived newspaper is preserved, and News-letter every Week, Yearly, upon 
it is held by the Colonial State Paper reasonable terms, agreeing with John 
Office in London as a most interesting Campbel. Post-master for the same." 
curiosity. A copy of it, by Dr. Samuel The first number contained news taken 
A. Green, was published in vol. i. (1857) from London papers, and a small amount 
of '*The Historical Magazine." In a of domestic news. In 1721 Campbell hit 
prefatory note Dr. Green says that it was upon a new idea and printed some copies 
discovered by the late J. B. Felt, LL. D., of the "News-Letter" on a sheet of 
who alludes to it in the second volume of writing paper, leaving one page blank, 
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ii in 1762. His son, x^w 

suooeeded him, changing the cUstributea bjov«, 

the paper to the ** Boston Weekly and infirm poor at their 

iOtter, and New England Chroni- the hospitals, dispensarie 

Later the name was again changed work-rooms, and schools, 

* MasBBchusetts Gazette and Boston of the poorer classes. Th* 

uetter; " and then, 1708, the paper is under the direction of 

iited with the *' Boston Post-Boy,*' 12 ladies. Its rooms are 

1 in 17^, and the fifth newspaper to twelve Mondays and ' 

ished in the town. This onion con- May to October ; and th< 

[ only a year, the two papers being aon is open from nine to \ 

ihed under the title of the **Massa- during the same months, 
tts Gazette ; '* and then the *' News- Foreign Missione. 

r " was continued by Draper under Board of Commissioners j 

riginal name. In 1774 Draper died; sions. 
he paper was carried on by his widow, Fort Hill, a name 

^aret Draper, with John Boyle for earlier days of the city's 1 

oile as partner, and afterwai^ with the thiiu^ that were. A 

1 Howe. It was a fierce Tory paper, termined to remove the 

was the only journal published in tumn of 1868, a sharp a 

ton during the siege. With the evac- Street, or Broad Street 

ion by the British its life ended. A led the traveller to its t 

of the ^* News-Letter " more or less tre of which was laid o 

aplete, from the first number to its as a green lawn, arou 

(pension in 1776, is in the library of the circle of most respects' 

issachusetts Historical Society. [See had *' seen better days 

storical Societu, the Massachusetts,] fore, and many of th' 

Pirst Resident in Boston. See Boston still lingered 

ackstone. though sightly neighbo 

E*ir8t Spiritual Temple. See Spir- they moved into it w 

dL TemJe. ^' court end,'' as the N 

First Tavern in Boston. See Tav- ished at an earlier pe 

\softhe Earlier Days. old-fashioned houses, 

Pirst Theatre ia Boston. See showed traces in theii 

ama in Boston, mer elegance, in time 

Pish Bureau (The Boston). No. ill-kept tenement-ho 

* ^oH-dealers' exchange, on every side press 

'- ^niuies demanded bi 



Fort Independence — Fort Warren. 

tm the hill disappeared ; thus completing and bnrned down. Again lebailt, it was 
another of the odd metamorphoses which in 1701 demolished. A new brick fort, 
the outline of Boston has undergone. Castle William, was then erected; and 
In the early days of the town, Fort Uill this stood until 1770, when it was burned 
was crowned with fortifications ; the first down by the British on their flight from 
erected by the colonists, whence it took Boston after the evacuation of uie town, 
its name. Within the fort, in li}ic^\), Sir The Provincial forces ^icn took possession 
Eximund Andres sought shelter : this he of the fort and restored it In 1797 its 
was forced to surrender, with himself, to name was formally changed to Fort Inde- 
the incensed colonists, whose rights he pendence, President John Adams being 
had usurped ; and he was sent home to present on the occasion ; and tlie next 
England on the accession of William and year the island was ceded to the general 
Mary. The hill was chiefly used for mil- government. For some time after, until 
itary purposes until the close of the Rev- 1805, when the State Prison at Charles- 
oludon. The work of removing it was town was built, the Castle was used as a 
begun in 1809, and was carried forward place of conflnement for criminals sen- 
rapidly until its completion. tenced to hard labor, this use of it having 
jPort Independence, one of the been begun by Act of the General Court 
most prominent forts in Boston Harbor, in 1785 ; and during the Civil War a 
is built upon what was formerly known number of prisoners were confined here, 
as Castle Island, two and a half miles The island was also a place where duels 
distant from Long Wharf, and almost were fought; and there is a memorial- 
opposite South Boston Point. One of stone of such an event, which relates that 
tne first things undertaken by Gov. Win- " near this spot, on the '2o^ Deer., 1817. 
throp and the early settlers of Boston was fell Lieut. Kobert F. Massie, aged 21/' 
to fortify this spot. In 10:34 works were and bears these lines : 
erected there m a rude fashion, upon " Here Honour comes, a Pilgrim gray, 
which, and its subsequent enlargement, To deck the turf, that wrapa his ciay." 
the neighboring towns as well as Boston The present Fort Independence was 
were required to provide labor. Later it built by tlie United States, since 1850. 
was strengthened to keep out the Dutch ; A small portion of the wall of the old 
and especially in Ui05, when tliere ex- Castle i*eniaiiis in the rear part of the 
iated great apprehension from the fleet fortification. 

of De Ruyter, then in the West Indies. Fort Warren, on George*s Island, 7 
** Yet God, by contrary winds, kept him miles from the city, is the principal fort 
out, so he went to Newfoundland and did in the harbor. It is strong by its position, 
great spoils there,'' wrote Capt. Roger and can mount a large number of guns. 
Clap, who commanded the fort from this It was begun by the government in 1833, 
time to 1080, a period of 21 years. The and completed in 1850. It is parti v of 
first castle was built with nmd walls, granite and partly of earthworks. Dur- 
which stood '* divers years ; " then it was mg the Civil War it was strongly garri- 
rebuilt with pine-trees and earth ; then soned, and was eventually well provided 
with brick waUs, having three rooms in with guns, althougli in the early part of 
it, — ^' a dwelling-room below, a lodging- the war there was not a gun mounted 
room over it, tlie g^in-room over that, which could be fired. Many Massachu- 
wherein stood six very good Siiker guns, setts regiments were stationed here while 
and over it upon the top three lesser in process of organization ; and many 
guns.'' When the Dutch scare of 1(H55 rebel prisoners, among them Mason and 
came, the battery was repaired and Slidell, the Confederate commissioners to 
strengthened. In July of that same year England, captured on board the Trent 
** God was pleased to send a grievous by Commodore Wilkes, and tlie late Alex- 
storm of thunder and lightening, which anderH. Stephens, the Confederate 'Wice- 
did some hurt in Boston, and struck dead president,'' were confined here at dififer- 
here at the Castle Island that worthy re- ent times. In the latter year of the war 
nowned Captain, Richard Davenport," a battalion of heavy artillery was author- 
the commander whom Capt. Clap sue- ized by the War Department, and raised 
oeeded. In 1673 the little fort took fire for the special object of occupying tliis 
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utu wincnrop, on Goyemor^s this fort was fully garri 

d, opposite Fort Independence, is an present fort was be^^nn, 

aplete stmctoref work upon which ren was transferred to tl 

luspended while Jefferson Davis was Island, and Winthrop 

tary of war, before the breaking out structure, in honor of 

tie Southern Rebellion. It is the eruor. Governor's Islai 

zest earthwork in the State. The the colony to John Wi 

ing of the present fortress was be- and it was long known ai 

inder the direction of Gen. Sylvanns Garden. '* It was fibrat i 

er ; and in 1861 it had received no and 50 years later new a 

nent, and had not been occupied as able fortifications were 

itary post ; but, as Mr. M. F. Sweet- Richard Gridley, who is o 

ironicles, *' when Gen. Schouler in- chief bombardier in the 

id the defences here in 1863, he burg, colonel of the Fir 

at Fort Winthrop 25 large Rodman Regiment, Provincial G 

and 1 1 pieces of other (»libres and Masons in America, a H 

,'' Mr. Sweetser describes the fort itor, lawyer C the Webst 

ows: ** There is little of the delu- mathematician, and mill 

Tometry of masonry to be seen ; for During the ownership b} 

lounds of well - turfed earth cover the island was famous foi 

tire hill, with ponderous outworks and the Massachusetts H 

blu£F to the eastward, mountainous occasionally had its meeti 
ines, and skilfully contrived trav- FountaiiiB. Boston 

Here and there long underground a number of fountains, 

Bs, arched with masonry, lead from graceful in their design, b 

ttery to another, or enter the main most noticeable feature it 

lold. At the crest of the hill is the water. The fountain in 

, a massive granite structure, so on the Conunon has a vari 

urtained by impenetrable earth- forms, and can throw a nu 

Jiat only its top is visible from the about 100 feet when it 

and entered by a light wooden which it should be said is 

high above the ground. The the case on pleasant days 

tory, with its roof hung with small excluding l^mdays, than i 

tes, contains the cistern ; the sec- the Common, also, is the 

7 is the barracks of the g^arrison, Fountain, and the extra 

)ms opening on an interior court ; ture known as the Cotnt 
d storv cont-aino *\*a «A5^ — — » 



Franldin Fund — Franklin Medals. 

two iron foantainB like those in the State ments. Janaary 1, 1886, the fund had 
Uoutfe g^unds; aiid in the Dorchester reached $^15, 207. (X5. A similar bequest 
District, in Eaton Square is a fountain of was made to Philadelpliia. Neither of 
more than ordinary beauty known as the these have been availed of to any g^reat 
Lyman Fountain. [See Lyman Foun- extent. In Boston no loans have been 
tain.] On the Common are several drink- made in recent years. The fund is 
\ng fountjiins and on the comer of lierke- mostly invested in policies in the Mas- 
ley and Tremont streets is a public ice- sachusetts Hospital Life Lisurance Corn- 
water one, placed here by the Woman's pany. The treasurer of the fund is 
Cliristian Tempenuice ITnion in 1883. It Samuel F. McCleary, No. 28 Equitable 
bears the inscription, **\Vhosoever will, Building^. 

let liim <lrink of tlie water of life freely." Franklin Medala. These rewards 
It was formally dedicated July 15, 1883. for the most deserving pupils in the public 
Very few drinking fountains are to be schools orig^inated in the following clause 
found elsewhere in the city, either for of the will of Dr. Franklin: ^' I was bom 
man or beast, lliis is one particular in in Boston, New England, and owe my 
wliich the city is poorly furnished. first instructions in literature to the free 
Franklin Fund. Established by the grammar schools established there. I 
will of Benjamin Franklin for the en- therefore give one hundi-ed pounds ster- 
couragement of young mechanics. Dr. ling to my executors, to be by tliem, the 
Franklin gave the inhiibitants of Boston, survivors or survivor of them, paid over 
in 1701, tJie sum of £1,(KK) sterling, to to the managers or directors of the free 
be let out upon int-erest, at five per cent, schools in my native town of Boston, to 
per annum, in sums of not more tlian 4'(H) be by them, or th<iRO person or persons 
and not less than £1({ to one applicant, who shall have tlie superintendence and 
**to young married artificers under the management of said schools, put out to 
ag^ of 2^), who liave faithfully ser>'ed an interest, and so continued at interest for- 
apprenticesliip in Boston, so as to obtain ever, which interest, annually, shall be 
a certificate of good moral cliaracter from laid out in silver medals, and given as 
at least two respectable citizens who are honorary rewards annually by the direc- 
willing to become their sureties in a bond tors of the said free scliools, for the en- 
for their payment of the money;" the eouragement of scholarship in the said 
loans to be repaid in annual instalments schools belonging to the said town, in 
of ten per cent. each. The tnist«es of such manner as to the discretion of the 
the fund, under the will, are tlie board selectmen of the said town shall seem 
of aldermen (succeeding the selectmen), meet." The gift became available in 
and the ministers of the oldest Episcopa- 1702, a little more than two years after 
lian. Congregational, and Presbyterian the death of Franklin, which occurred 
churches in the city. It was further April 17, 179(); and a committee consist- 
devised that at the end of HX) years, at ing of William Tudor, Rev. Mr. Clarke 
which time the t«stator estimated the of King's Chapel, and Charles Bulfinch 
bequest would have amounted to £131,- was appointed by the town to ascertain 
00(), the trustees should **then lay out, the expense of procuring medals to carry 
at their discretion, £100,000 in public Dr. Franklin's intention into effect; the 
works which may be judged of most g^n- fuiul itself, without addition, being too 
eral utility to the inhabitants, such as small to jiccomplish any practical result, 
fortifications, aqueduct^), public build- The committee recommended that 21 
ings, baths, pavements, or whatever may medals be awarded, — three to the Latin, 
make living in the town more convenient three to each of the grammar, and three 
to its people and render it more ag^ree- to each of the '* writing schools" then in 
able to strangers resorting thither for existence ; and this report has been the 
health or a temporary residence." The basisof the apportionment from that time, 
remaining £.31,000 was to be further let The fund proper amounts to $1,000, vest- 
out at interest, for another 10<.) years, ed in five per cent, city stock ; and the 
Accordingly, in 1801 the city of Boston city meets the balance of the expense, 
will come into possession of a very appre- The original medal of silver shows on one 
oiable sum of money for public improve- side an open book supported by two pens 
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the school committee voted to give verd-antique marble, 

qual number of medals to the most liefs represent as many 

rving girls in the schools, these to be lin^s career. It was c; 

td City Medals.'' John Collins Mannfacturing Compa 

Ten, afterwards the famous physi- Mass., Mid was publicly; 

, was the first Franklin medal scholar 17th of September, 185< 

e Latin School. The Franklin med- throp, whose suggestioi 

Te now distributed, at the annual ex- delivering the address, 

lation, among the most deserving front of the old City £D 

> of the English High and Latin the present building, an 

ioIb only. the position it now occ 

ranklin Square, at the South End, 1865. This statue has 

he east side of Washington Street, target for the critics ; 

isite Blackstone Square [see this], B^rtlett, in his papers 

bounded by East Brookline, James, ment« in New England 

E^ast Newton streets, is a pleasant most pleasing statue ii 

.1 park, containing 105,205 square asserts that the pose 

with well-grown trees affording a and effective;" and 

ishing shade in summer, a fountain tume appeals to the 

le centre of the gfrounds, and broad, miration." *^The st 

ling paths. Formerly the square ** looks like a fine, ful 

inclosed by an iron fence; but this tleman of another time 

Dw removed, and the park can be show the nerve, freedo 

red from any part of the sidewalks and knowledge of the 

>unding it. This, with Bhickstone are found in famous s 

ire, was laid out and named in Feb- shocks by vulgfar preten 

y, 1849. For many years before maiiship, or want of stii 

the two had been one public square, ues and MonumetUs.] 

ge round grass-plat, under the name Franklin Typogr 

Columbia Square," with Washing- ety (The). Rooms, ] 

kreet running through it. This was Street. The represen 

ccordance with the plan for laying printers, a mutual bene 

he "Neck Lands" arranged bythe long standing and hone 

itmen of the town in 1801. Tliey was instituted in Janm 

ided that a ''Large circular place" corporated in February 

Id be left open to be ornamented year. Its earlier meet 



FranJdin Typographical Society — Free Hospital for Women. 

annual meetin^;^ day of the organization. Episcopal Church, having for its objects : 
The society wus instituted **for mutual **to maintain, as a principle, the free- 
aid, in promoting tlie enlargement of the dom of all seats in churches ; to promote 
social affections, and mitigiiting the suf- tlie abandonment of the sale and rental 
f erings attendant upon sickness and mis- of pews and sittings, and the adoption 
fortune/' By the provisions of the con- iiLst«ad of the principles of systematic 
stitntion, ''*' any printer, pressman, stereo- free-will offerings by nil the worshippers 
typer, or electrotyper, or any other person in the churches according to tlieir ability ; 
in any way connected with the printing' to promote the recognition of the offer- 
business, between the ages of 21 and 45 tory as an act of Christian worship, and 
years, and known to be in good health,'* as a scriptural means of raising money 
may be admitted to membership. Three for pious and charitable uses ; and to 
fourths of the ballots cast for a candidate promote the practice of keeping churches 
for admittance elect. Honorary mem- open throughout every day of the week 
bers are also elected by a tliree fourths for private prayer.*' It pursues these 
vote. These are required to pay $10 objects by means of the printing and dis- 
into the treasury on election. They are semination of tracts and papers, the hold- 
exempt from assessments, but they are ing of public meetings, the preaching of 
not entitled to sick-beneiits. The initia- sermons, discussion in the public press, 
tion fee for active members is from ijv) to the promotion of needful legislation, 
$10, according to age ; and quarterly as- and the creation of a fund to assist par- 
sessments of $1.50 are laid. The initia- ishes wishing to adopt the free-church 
tion fees, quarterly dues, donations, and system. It lias 545 members, lay and 
income from the standing funds (which clerical. Largely through the efforts of 
amount to about $7,(XX)), constitute the this association, 70 per cent, of the 'it'iOO 
relief and general expense fund. £ach parishes in the country are free. It is 
member not owing two qnartierly assess- claimed that fully one third of the clerg)* 
ments is entitled to ^ a week in case of of the Episcopal Church in Massaehu- 
sickness or disability not caiLsed by im- setts, and many influential laymen, favor 
proper or immoral conduct, — the benefit the free-church s^-stem. Within the lini- 
begimiing on the eighth day of sickness, its of Boston, of the 22 Episcopal churches 
The death benefit is ^7o, and an allowance or chaiiels, 13 are already free, namely : 
for certain funeral expenses. The 8oci- Advent (2), All Saints, Evangelists, Good 
ety, in conjunction with the Boston Typo- iSlie])herd, Grace, Messiali, St Anne's, St. 
gRiphical Union, a trade association of John's (Roxbury), St. Margaret's, St. 
printers, maiutains a burial-lot in Mount Mary's (Nortli End), and St John*s (East 
Hope Cemetery, in which any printer Boston). All the churches and chapels 
can be buried, whether belonging to the consecrated during 1885 are also free, 
societies or not. This was dedicated on Tlie methods urged by the association for 
July 28, 18<K), on which occasion the late supporting a church witliout pew-rent are 
Charles H. Woodwell, then president of one or all of tlie following : the offertory 
the Franklin Typographical Society, de- or collections; subscriptions; and *'the 
livered the address. The society cele- envi'lope system," the last lM>iiig money 
brated its semi-centennial anniversary on in an envelope pledged, and placed weekly 
the evening of Jan. 17, 1874, with a fes- on the i>lat.e. The association is called 
tival in the Odd Fellows' Hall, Berkeley, ^* The M;iMHacliiisetts Branch,'* because 
comer of Tnanont Street. A custom, there is a parent association in I^hiladel- 
long observiid by it, is to invite the lady phia with which it is connected. It 
relatives and frieiuls of the members to plans and executes its dioc(>saii work, 
its occasioivil public celebrations. Meet- however, in a measure as an independent 
ings are held on the first S:itnrday of organization. 

every month, llie society possesses a Free Hospital for Women and 
good library. \^q Apjiendix A.^ Children. Nos. 58 and (>0 East Spring- 
Free Church Association, Mas- field Street. Established 1875 ; incorpo- 
sachusetts Branch. No. 5 Hamilton rated 1879. It offers free treatment to 
I^ace. Incorporated in 1882. An or- poor women or those in reduced circum- 
ganizatiou of peraons oonneoted with the stanoes afflicted with difteaiwii peculiar to 
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i:njg rona it lias stead 

another woman preacher, taking It lu8 often heen sugges 

m the exercises; Ker. Charles (T, tain should he adomec 

ett, D. D., of Camhridge, preaching hronze frog, in comme 

irdination sermon ; Rev. William G. unknown giyer of the ns 

ock, pastor of the Warrenton Street long dung to it. Thou 

el, the father of Mn. Bisbee, mak- of water, it is so shape 

he prayer ; Rev. James Freeman quite a show ; and it ad« 

:e delivering the charge ; Rev. Chris- otiarm of this bright gi 

r R. Eliot extending the right hand heart of the city. [See ( 
lowship ; and Rev. William P. Til. Fruit and Proda< 

naking the address to the people. (The Boston). Fanev 

ociety holds its services in Lyceum building. First establish* 

It is a ** Free Religious '* org^ani- Fruit Dealers' Associati 

Mrs. Bisbee is the widow of a 188^3 ; incorporated June, 

rian clergyman, Rev. Herman Bis- present name. Theassocii 

ormerly pastor of the Hawes Place by wholesale fruit dealers 

Y of South Boston. She has pur^ tection. At the beginnii 

he regular course of study at the year, 1885, it was decided 

rd Divinity School, though not rec- and this was begun. Dui 

d as a gfraduate, as the university weeks of the call the n 

ot g^rant degrees to women. [See creased from 84 to 137. 

dix B. ] proposed to enlarge the s« 

g Pond. The little sheet of sociation and take in the 

on the Conmion, which has borne This was done, and then tl 

lely name for many long years, in was incorporated. Two li 

F ^1 efforts to rechristen it with a cates of membership were 

mbitious and dignified appellation, $15 each ; these being pr 

r'nally a marshy bog. It is an 50 more were issued at $: 

pond entirely, and it is a ques- assessment ; and then 50 a 

Frogs ever dwelt within its narrow $5 assessment. The fee f 

Certain it is that, since its is fixed at $75, and the ne 

•n to the dignity of a pond, no limit of membership is 4< 

s tenanted it ; and the wags of of the first 200 certificates 

m were wont to say that it was leading potato dealers. 1 

^ Frog Pond" because, when it of 18^ the Retail Grocei 

a pond, the frogs retired. When was oflfer«d fh<» f»^« "-^ — ^ 



Furniture Exchange — Garrison Statue. 



matioii and statistics, and on transporta- 
tion. [See Appendix A, and Grocers^ As- 
sociation.^ 

Furniture Exchange (The New 
England). No. 174 Hanover Street. 
Organized Jan. 19, 1874; incorporated 
March 6, 1870. An organization of furni- 
ture manufacturers and dealers, for mu- 
tual protection and assistance. It is in 
direct communication with the furniture 
exchanges of other leading cities, which 
are combined for the purpose of keeping 
informed of the financial standing of fur- 
niture firms and traders in all parts of the 
country. In this combination the Bos- 
ton Exchange manages what is called the 
*' Boston section,*' which embraces a quite 
extensiye territory, — all of Massachu- 



setts, Maine, Vermont, New Hampshixe, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, east of the 
Connectiout River, and the Provinoes of 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Que- 
bec. In exchange for information re- 
ceived from other exchanges, the Boston 
Exchange gives information of the trade 
in its large section, which it ** covers** 
with thoroughness; and its '^record of 
credits * * is cmF much value. The exchange 
does not attempt to control prices ; but, 
to a considerable extent, reg^ulates the 
leng^ and condition of credits. It has a 
large membership, embracing the lead- 
ing men in the trade. The admission 
fee for members is $25, and the assess- 
ments are $6 per quarter. [See Afpen- 
dixA.] 



G. 



" My countrv Is the world ; my coantrsrmen 
sre all mankind." 



Gkallop'B Island lies between Nix's 
Mate and Fort Warren. [See these.] It 

was in 1050 the property of an old pilot. The statue is the work of Olin L. 

Gapt. John Ckillop ; hence its name. It Warner, a New York sculptor. The 

was formerly a fertile, pleasant island, movement to honor the memory of the 

much resorted to by pleasure parties, great anti-slavery agitator in this man- 

The city bought it in 1800 ; and during ner was begun in May, 1870, a few days 

the war it was taken by the government after his death. The matter was placed 

as a rendezvous for enlisted men, and in the hands of a committee of citizens of 

constantly occupied while the war lasted, which Ex-Mayor Cobb was chairman, and 

Afterwards, in 180($, the city resumed as soon as sufficient funds were raised, 

possession, and made use of it as a part three prominent sculptors were invited to 

of the quarantine arrangements. Like submit sketches, all of which were paid 

the other islands in the harbor, it has for. In January, 1888, the commission 



been considerably washed away by the 
sea ; a process now checked, however, by 
the massive sea-walls built by the gen- 
eral government for its prot«ction. 



was awarded to Mr. Warner, and the 
work was completed in the spring of 
1880. Post-Office Sauare was thought 
of as the place for tne statue, but tliis 



Qarrison Statue. Commonwealth having been reserved for a statue of Amos 

Avenue, Back Bay district, in the Park- Lawrence, the site in the Commonwealth 

way, opposite the Hotel Vendome. Of Avenue parkway was taken as a second 

bronze, heroic size, (jrarrison Ls repre- choice. Post-Office Square would have 

sented sitting naturally in an arm chair, been the most appropriate spot, as it was 

his head erect and turned sliglitly toward in its inmiediate neighborhood that Mr. 

the right, and in his right hand, which G^arrison began his bold and aggressive 

rests upon his knee, a roll of manuscript, editorial work against human slavery. It 

Beneatn the chair lies a volume of nis was in a little top room, *^ under the 

famous paper, ^*The Liberator.** Upon eaves** of the building which once stood 

one side of the pedestal is quoted his on the northeast comer of Water and 

now famous declaration : — Congress streets, known as Merchants* 

•« I am fai earnest ; I will not equivocate ; I wffl H*"* because here were at one time the 

not ezcnse ; I will not retreat a aingle inch ; Kod Merchants* Exchange and Post-Office [see 

I wffl be heard." Post-Office], that the first numbers of 

And on the other, '^The Liberator,** begun January, 18:31, 
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tea u> nun by Abner Kneeland^s *^ So- 

' for Free Inqnirers/* the only one 

ed in response to his appeal, adver- 

in the Conner/' for the free use 

a hall or meeting-house (the latter 

d be preferred) in which to yindioate 

ights of two millions of American 

ns, who are now groaning in servile 

s in this boasted land of liberty.** 

IB was introduced in Boston in 1822, 

he first g^as-works were erected on 

8 Hill. [See Copp'8 HilL] This 

ras the second in the country to in- 

se the new light, Baltimore being 

rst. There was naturally much 

lice against it, and it came slowly 

eneru or conmion use. It was not 

illuminate the streets of the city 
S84. At first, consumers were 
»d a specified sum for each of the 
B classes of burners, to be used 
innset to a gfiven hour ; but the 
D method was early adopted. The 

1 Gaslight Company was the first 

ny chartered in the State. It has, 

8 organization, alone supplied the 

mer. Gas was introduced in the city 

bury (now the Roxbury District) 

0, when the Roxbury Gaslight 

ny was chartered. That district 

es to be supplied by the Roxbury 

iy. There are local companies in 

er districts of the city. Tliat in 

irlestown DiHtrict is the Charles- 

aslight Company, whose office is 

ipson Square ; in the Dorchester 

. the Dnw.l»«-*«- /i--i-'-»- ^ 



lights. The men who c 
street gas-lamps are pa 
1} cents per liunp per n 
average of 97 lamps ea 
in the Roxbuzr, Doroli 
bnry, and Brighton dist 
$1.70 per day. All the 
kept burning all night 
year. [See Electric Lig 
G-azette, The Satu 
Bromfield Street, comei 
One of the oldest of the 
of the city. It was esti 
Ham W. Clapp, the first 
** Advertiser" [see ^</r 
ton Daily] J which was thi 
per started in Boston, ai 
oessful one. The " Gaze 
1813, and it was the first v 
publish a Sunday edition, 
years a most profitable en 
published literature of th 
with the news of the da^ 
on passing events presente 
way. The first publisher i 
made a reputation in its cc 
succeeded by his son. Col. 
the present manager of th 
nal ^' [see JoumeU, The hi 
dnoted it with equal abili 
When he disposed of the 
became connected with \ 
he was at first sacceeded 
" Gazette " by the late Ge 
one of the most brilliant c 
ioumalists, who had been 



Gazette — General Theological Library. 

chief proprietor. Under his conduct it but in the choice of officers, the purchase 
has prospered remarkably, and to-day it of books, and all other matters, the rights 
is one of the most profitable joumahi of and interests of all the denominations shall 
its class in the country. It continues sev- be respected and represented.^' Among 
eral of the features which had for so those who took an active part in forming 
many years made the ''G^azette'' a fa- the institution were the late Key. Dr. 
Torite journal ; and most striking amonflr Charles Burroughs, the late Bishop Man- 
the new ones is the department of social ton Eastbum, Kev. Dr. George W. Blag- 
news, which is grouped under the su^es- den, the late J. Sullivan Warren, Kev. 
tive caption of ^'Out and About.'' This Luther Faniham (the present librarian), 
is maintained with persistent energy. In Kev. Dr. Samuel K. Lothrop, the late 
the summer season the paper makes a Dr. Ezra S. Gkmnett, and others. Tlie li- 
specialty, also, of the news of the various brary was first opened at No. 5 Tremont 
summer resorts, especially those in New Street. Then it moved to No. 41 Tre- 
England. Readers who desire to know mout Street ; and next to No. 12 West 
^^what is g^ing on in society'* find the Street. It has occupied a building of its 
**Qazette*' an interesting chronicler of own, — the roomy house No. 9 Somerset 
social and club news and society move- Street, — since tlie spring of 1884. It has 
ments generally. Other noteworthy fea- gained by gift and purcluise 700 volumes, 
tures are its dramatic and musical and art on the average, each year since it was 
departments. It also publishes regularly opened. Its estimated value, numbering, 
the sermons of Kev. James FVeeman in 1880, 14,0(K) volumes, is about $28,000. 
Clarke. The paper has for years em- The library is used by persons of all the 
ployed some of the best pens. For a long religfious denominations, and nmch more 
time B. P. Shillaber, better known as by tJiose residing in the country tlian by 
^'Mrs. Partington," was regularly con- residents of Boston. Members and an- 
nected with it; and for many years, — nual subscribers luive the pri\'ilege of 
until the autumn of 1884, — George 11. using it, and its hospitality is extended 
Monroe, widely known as *' Templeton," to strangers who are neither subscribers 
the Boston correspondent of the **Hart- nor members. The distance to wliich 
ford Courant,"' was a leading member of books may be taken is unlimited. The 
its staff. Connected with it are M. P. reading-room receives about 80 differ- 
Curran, formerly a member of the Police ent pttriodicals, representing 20 relig- 
Commission, and Benjamin F. Woolf, a ious denominations. By tlie rules of 
leading dramatic and musical critic. Its the institution, a person who shall give 
New York correspondent, wlio writes un- $10, (MX) or upwards ranks as a founder; 
der the nom deplume of '* Brunswick," is and $1,(XK) and upwards as an associate 
Miss Gilder, the accompliHhed editor of founder. Any person approved by the 
the ** Critic," one of the beat of the liter- board of directors may become a member 
ary and critical weekly papers of New of the corporation by the payment of $50, 
York city. The "Gazette" is a large at once or in the courst^ of five years. A 
folio. It is issued on Sunday mornings church or parish may liecome a perpetual 
only, although it continues its original member at $100, for the benefit of its 
title of the *' Saturday Evening Gazette," pastor ; and a person may also become a 
and the eariy imprint of " Sunday Mom- memlier by the payment of JS") annually, 
ing Edition." Sul>scribers who are not members pay for 

General Hospital. See Massachti^ the use of the library-, including the priv- 

Ktts General Hospital. ilegc* of taking out four books at a time, 

General Theological Library. $5 a year. Two persons are regularly 

No. 9 Somerset Street. Instituted in April, employed in the librar>', — tlie secretary, 

1860, and incorporated in 18(U, ^' for the who fills the office of librarian, and an as- 

purpose of promoting religion and theo- sistaiit librarian. Tlie president of the 

logical learning." The association main- corporation is the Hon. William Clafiin ; 

tains a readii^-room in connection with the treasurer, Samuel K. Payson, No. 87 

the library ; and its constitution provides Milk Street, Boston. The li}»rary is open 

that ^* there shall bo nothing sectarian in from eight A. M. to six p. M. daily. Books 

its ehaxacter, principles, or operations ; have been drawn by oleigymen and others 
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'. The relief furnished is of yarious 
ob. It gives provisions, fuel, clothing, 
isportation to places vhere work may 
procured, and sometimes, in extreme 
», money. The agent of the society 
Nstigates each case ; and the relief is 
)nded under the direction of a com- 
tee on relief. The office in Charity 
Iding is open from ten to twelve 

y- 

hermans in Boston. The Germans 
n no inconsiderahle portion of Boston's 
ulation ; and, as a class, they are con- 
nous for their industry, thrift, and 
j^ality. While they are to he found in 
parts of the city, a majority of them 
e their residences in the Roxhury Dis- 
t; owing, probahly, in part to the 
; that the large breweries in that dis- 
b furnish steady and lucrative employ- 
it. Brewing is a favorite occupation 
1 many Germans here, and the amount 
ipital invested by them in this one in- 
:ry is enormous. [See Beer and Brew- 
r.J Many are ^so engaged in the 
lufacture of cigars, but there is 
cely a trade or occupation that has 
Germans among its representatives, 
te a larg^ number of German - bom 
ens have attained prominent and in- 
dtial positions among Boston business 
professional men, and in the social 
cultivated life of the city. While 
average German readily adopts the 
oms of the country, he also retains 

I great tenacity those of the Father- 
in tnoivt nniiKolioa crrwtio^-ioa o«tH 



is pronounced, and th 
Germans on musical cvi 
long been marked. [I 
ton. j Besides numero 
tions, there is the Or] 
Orpheus Society], whi( 
membership some of 
talent in the city. It if 
org^anization, and the ; 
cial features gives it 
adds largely to its strei 
ness. It has convenien 
Washington Street, w 
headquarters of the G 
accomplished and popu 
ization. The Gemuu 
Army Post, recently 
meets in Tumverein H] 
loyalty of that nationa] 
the Union. While ma 
terest in municipal anc 
Germans are not, as a 
tive or aggressive polii 
paratively f ew appear 
office. They make the 
times, however, especia 
that their own rights oi 
ble to be jeopardized b' 
Girls' High Schd 
ton Street. Originally 
nection with the Normi 
[see Normal School Jo 
under the name of tlie 
Normal School." In 1 
separated: the High i 
in the school building. 



Glee Club — Globe. 

of {T^U ; but it proved to be a most sue- Washington Street, extending through to 
oessf ul experiment. The opposition, how- Devonshire Street. A two-cent morning 
ever, was so persistent, that after an ex- and evening Democratic newspaper, with 
istenoe of two years it was abolished, higher priced Sunday and weekly editions. 
Ebenezer Baile> was the principal, and The ^* Globe'- was start«d as an eight- 
the school was largely attended. The page morning newspaper, of metropolitan 
regular course of study in the existing proportions and scope, in 1872, by a com- 
school extends over two years ; and there pany of gentlemen, prominent among 
is an advanced class, covering a two whom was Maturin M. Ballou, who was 
years' course, to which pupils who have its orig^inator and first editor. Tlie first 
passed through the regular course are number made its appearance on March 4 
admitted. Candidates for admission to of that year, a large handsomely printed 
the school must be at least 14 years of sheet, with seven columns to a page ; 
age. It is in charge of a head master, a and the price was fixed at four cents a 
junior master, and several assistants, all copy. It announced its purpose to be 
of whom are women. A literary society *'an able and dignified journal, strictly 
is formed from pupils of the advanced independent in principles and unbiased 
class, by which acqufuntance with good by association, untrammelled by any 
literature is promoted, and the art of party support or connection whatever, 
reading aloud cultivated. The work of free to commend promptly and justly 
the society is incorporated with that of where credit is due, and to condemn wiUi 
the school. Vocal culture and calisthenio equal force and truth when censure is 
exercises form a part of the training in merited." Mr. Ballou conducted the 
each class. In the large hall in the up- journal for a year, and at the end of that 
per story of the school building is a fine time retired from ownership and the ed- 
collection of casts, mostly from antique itorship. He was succeeded for a short 
sculpture and statuary, the gift of mem- time by Clarence S. Wason, the former 
bers of the American Social Science As- city editor, as managing editor. £d- 
Bociation. Homer B. Sprague, now of mnnd H. Hudson succeeded Mr. Wa- 
Mill's College, San Francisco, was for son, resigning the position, however, after 
many years Uie head master of this school, a few weeks' service ; and then the con- 
Resigning in the summer of 1885, John cem was reorganized in its several de- 
Tetlow, of the Latin School for Qirls [see partments, with Edwin M. Bacon as chief 
this], was given the supervision of it. editor. The aim of the new admimstra- 
The average yearly cost per pupil to the tion was to make a prompt and thorough 
city is $101.42. [See iatin School for newspaper, well written and of good tone, 
Girh imd Public Schools. ] in politics independent, with opinions to 

Olee Club (The Boston). No. 28 express on public men and measures, and 
Music HalL Organized in the autumn courage to express them. On the retire- 
of 1881, by a company of gentlemen who ment of Mr. ballou from the general di- 
had previously been meeting once a week rection of the paper, Col. (/hiirles II. 
during the season, and singing together, Taylor, who had been the private secre- 
for the purpose of rendering the fine old tary of Gov. Claflin, and subsequently 
English glees in the concert-room. The clerk of the house of representatives, 
club is formed, like the other singing succeeded as publisher, assuming the ti- 
clubs of the city, with singing and asso- tie of general manager. Thnmgh all 
ciate members. It met with such good the changes since that time he has re- 
success finuieially, the first season of its mained. He is the present head of the 
organization, that it was determined to establishment and its mainspring. On 
increase its associate list to 150, and limit Nov. 2, 1874, the ** Globe '^ was reduced 
it at that number. It sings only at its in size from seven to six columns, and 
own concerts in this city, tickets to which tlie price reduced from four to three 
are not sold, but are obtained from mem- cents a copy. In making this change, 
bers ; and it takes no en|>:agenients else- and recognizing the demand of the time 
where. [See Appendix C.] for retrenchment, it announced that it 

Olobe (The Boston Daily) news- would ^* continue to be, as it has been 

paper. Globe building, Nos. 230 and 238 under the present management, a com- 
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^. •»M^%,uf A«.Mo, wueu JUT. It was Dumed, on J 

«on retired. The independent policy immediately rebuil 

a then abandoned, and a few days later than before, by Mr. 

) paper appeared as a two-cent morning sistance of 150 as 

1 evening folio, Democratic in politics, each of whom, by tl 

h Edwin C. Bailey, the former owner porohased a seat in 

the ** Boston Herald, '^ and from whom extent was a stoch 

\t property was purchased by Measrs. prise. The new 

M. Pulsifer & Co., as editor. Mr. building — was firsi 

iley remiuned but a short time at the 1874, with Mr. Chei 

torialheadof the ''Globe." He was D. W. Waller as 

ceeded by Benjamin P. Palmer, as season Mr. Floyd ag 

oaeing editor, with Frederick £1. Good- ager, continuing for 

1, formerly editor of the '^Post," as period the little si 
ling editorial writer; and upon Mr. Globe" presented 

tdnch's retirement, a few years after, iant performances c 

P. Gurran, for many years connected dies said new, whicl 

\i the editorial department of the pa- remembered as ch 

, succeeded to his position, Mr. Palmer those seasons. Th* 

tinning as managing editor. In 188:3 George Honey (comi 

Ourran retired, having been appointed the late Owen Marie 

amber of the Board of Police Commis- Murdock (who lost 1 

ers ; and in 1885 Mr Palmer was sue- of the Brooklvn Tl 

led by W. B. Fowle. The "Globe" rine Rogers, Miss I 

prospered as a Democratic paper for Clara fisher Maed( 

masses, and its conductors report Gourlev. It was t 

dy improvement in its circulation and gave the famous pe 

its. Much new machinery has been Boys," which has b< 

)duced, including improved presses best interpretation c 

the stereotyping process. The Sim- on the American staj 

edition, started m the winter of 1877- long and successful i 

ftrly reached a laige circulation. first constructed was 

lobe Theatre (The). Washington factory to the build 

9t, near the comer of Essex Street, from Dec. 30, 1870, 

of the most sumptuous of the several the building was clos 

mt theatres of tlie city. It is the reconstruction to roe 

3ssor of Selwyn's Theatre, which was of thes« offiri«la \ 



Glohe Theatre — Glover Statue. 

gronnd leofle) took possesBion of the prop- ia durinjif each rvguhir dramatic aeaMon a 
erty. Negotiations then followed between rapid snccession of attractions fumislied 
Mr. Stetson and the lessees, Mr. Stetson by some of the best of the travelling 
finally obtmning from all the lessees, combinations, as well as Mr. Stetson's 
with one exception, leases of the theatre special ventures. The ordinary prices of 
for six months, beginning on the 1st of admission, with seats in the best part of 
January, 1S80. Tlien, in October fol- the house, range from 7'> cents to 1^1.50, 
lowing, he succeeded in obtaining a sat- and the rates for places in the upper gal- 
isfactory lease of the entire house, in- leries are always low. Inhere are, be- 
cluding the S4iats formerly held by right sides the main entrance, a spacious one 
holders, for a period of 10 years. 'Phe on Essex Street, generally used by car- 
interior of the house was again practically riage patrons; and another on Hayward 
reconstructed, and has since been fresh- Place, richly decorated and finished. Tlie 
ened from season to seiison, so that it stage entrance is at the rear, through a 
always wears a bright and prosperous court running from Essex Street. [See 
look. The main entrance is thnmgh a Drama in Boston.] 

bntad vestibule on Washington Street, Olover Statue. Commonwealth 

into spacious lobbies. A broad stairway Avenue. This statne of (ifen. John 

lexuls at the left of the entrance to the Glover, a Revolutionary general, who 

lobbies of the second floor, and a passage- commanded a regiment rused in Essex 

way at the riglit to th(i lobbies of the County, especially in Marblehoad, was 

main floor. The house has seats f<»r given to the city by the late Benjamin T. 

2, 20() persons. Tlio sittings are divided Keed in IST**). It is the work of Martin 

into orchestra chairs and orchestra circle Milmore. It is of bronze, of heroic size, 

on the first floor ; balcony chairs in the and represents the sturdy old soldier in 

great overhanging gallery, at the rear of Continental uniform, with the heavy niil- 

which, overlooking the balcony, are rc»ws itary overcoat hanging in graceful folds 

of seats, in place of UH^zzanine boxes orig- from his shoulders. I lis left leg is ad- 

inally built here ; and family cin;le and vanced, with the f<N)t resting on a cannon ; 

gallery above. On either side of the stage and in his right hand he holds his sword, 

are large private Imxes, elegantly uphol- the point resting on the ground, while 

stered an<l elaboRitely decorated. The the empty scablmrd is gnisped in his left, 

space in front of the stage for the orclies- The inscription tells his story as fol- 

tra players is <livi<icd from the audience lows ; — 
by a metal rail ; in fnwit of which are a JOHN OLOVEB 

few easy sofa chairs, sold as reserved o' mabblbhbad, 

seats when the orchestra occupy the seats ^ ^"^'^ o r the BEvoLunox. 

also arranged for them below the stage. 

The ...ditorium U .». feet ««!. ; and the „„ Z.^Z^'^^.i:"'^^:' ro^ 

Stage IS large, thorouglay provided T»nth known as the maiunk bmime.nt, 

scenerv, and appanitus for producing the and bnusted to rkrvk thhoioh the war ; 

finest of modem stag<» effecta. Over the « ^^^^ the camp ^ at Cambridge jvm. J-J 

vestibule, and through a [)lHa8ant weU- ^^^ re„derbi. dim ikoci*^hed service in 

furnished loitenng-room, reached from TRAN>r<>RTiNo 

the balcony lobbies, is a smoking-room, na army from brikiklyk to new york aug. 
This is coraiortablv fmmished with leather 2H l,,(;, »r f-o 

. . 1 f ' J A.ND ACROBI the DELAWARE DEC 25 l<i6. 

chairs and sofas, and every convenience ; „g ^.j^^ appointed by 

and when opened it is generally patron- the cohtikental conorers a brioadier- 
ized between the aot». B. F. Dwight oenebal feb. 21 1777. 

^ the a«>hitect of the Globe. At thU !!„. T.Crr» ''!^i» ™"co,itiSS 
theatre, during Mr. atetsoii s manage- op wArniNOTOK, 

ment, there have been brilliant engage- Aim the oratitcde or m^ covhtry. 

ments of the late Adelaide Neilson, born November 5 1732 

Sarah Bernhardt, and Signor Salvini. ««> at marbuu«ad, .ani'aby 30 l.(»7. 

There have also been successful seasons The statue stands on a substantial granite 

of Italian and English opera. No stock pedestal. The sculptor Bartlett's crit- 

company is maintained here, but there idsm of this work is, that ** it fails to ap- 
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aoy penonal fact, or b^u*., — 
character." 

Goodnow Fund. A bequest of 
Eliaha Goodnow (I880) to the city of Bos- 
ton and its assigns *^ to be invested, and 
the income appliod to and for the relief, 
assistance, and Bupi>ort of the poor, sick, 
and infirm in miid city, not supported by 
the said city in its almshouse, in such 
manner as the said city, or the govern- 
ment, or officers thereof, may deem most 
judicious, but without reference to the 
religious faith or belief of those who may 
apply for or need the assistance of the 
fund. * ' The amount of the fund is $5,600, 
and it is administered by the Overseers of 
the Poor. [See Overseers of the Poor,] 
Mr. Goodnow is the same gentleman who 
from his limited estate made a liberal 
bequest many years ago to the City Hos- 
pital. [See City Hospital,] 

Governor's Island. See Fori Win- 
throp, 

wanary Burying - Oround. See 
Old Burying-Grounds. 

Orand Army of the Republic. 
There are thirteen posts in Boston of this 
secret semi-military and benefit organiza- 
tion of veterans of the war of the Rebel- 
lion, and 151 in the State. The head- 
quarters of the Department of Massa- 
cnusetts, or^nized in 18<n, are at No. 12 
Pemberton Square, room 6. fkich post 
maintains a relief fund for the assistance 
of soldiers, sailors, and marines of the 
late war who are members of the organ- 
' *iioir widows and orphans. 



first and third n 
Benjamin Stone, « 

change Street, 

Diatnct; firrt 

month. 
Francis Waahbun 

Brighton Distrii 

each montlu 
B. W. Kinsley, N< 

second Wednesc 
Robert A. Bell, ¥ 

Thursday night 
Major O. L. Bteai 

660 Main Street 

nights. 

Oreat Fin 

fire which bega 
Nov. 1), 1872, ii 
quarters of the 
under control 1 
lowit^ day, wa 
of the several 
Boston, durin; 
It burned ove 
business proj 
Summer, Wj 
streets, and 
costly wareh* 
ing establish 
dry-goods, 1 
and hardwa 
churches, 
out was abc 
at the coi 
Street the 
burned ou 
mostly in 
trade, we 



Great Fire of 1872 — Grocers' Association. 

eity destroyed was $75,000,000. The them many dwelling-houses, rendering a 
new Po8t-(>ffice building, on Milk, Devon- thousand people homeless; that of 1711 
shire, and Water streets and Post-Oilice destroyed the Town House, the old meet- 
Square, escaped destruction, but was ing-house of the First Church, and 1(N.) 
somewhat damaged. The spread of the dwellings ; in 1702 what was a large 
fire into State and other streets was* only amount of property for those days was 
checked by blowing up buildings. It burned in the seventh ** Great Fire/' and 
raged the hottest in Milk, Congress, Fed- *' three warehouses were blown up to 
eral streets, Winthrop Square, I>evoiishire hinder its spreading;'' and in 167i) all 
and Franklin streets. The granite ware- the warehouses and many dwelling-houses 
houses crumbled in the heat, and the with the vessels then in the dock were 
brick buildings stood the longest. Dur- consumed ; and Mather wrote of this 
ing the height of the fire, the city was calamity, '*Ah, Boston! thou hast seen 
thrown into a panic ; but disorder was the vanity of all worldly possessions, 
quickly checked. Portions of the militia One fatal morning, which laid fourscore 
were called out, and aided the police in of thy dwelling-houses and seventy of thy 
patrolling the ** burnt district," and pre- warehouses in a ruinous heap, gave thee 
venting wholesale lawlessness and robbery to read it in fiery cliaracters.'' Three 
by those who are always quick to gather years before, in 1(>7(^, another great fire 
on such occasions for plunaer. The Bos- burned 40 dwelling-houses and other 
ton fire department was reinforced from buildings, including ''" a meeting-house 
the suburban towns and distant cities; of considerable bigness." 
and when the first panic was over, the fire Orocers' Association (The Bos- 
was fought systematically and well. It ton Retail). India, near tlie comer of 
was difficult for the fire-engines to get to State Street. An organization growing 
the scene promptly on account of the out of the association, Jan. 81, 1880, of 
horse-distemper then raging, which had retail grocers of Boston and vicinity, 
for some time rendered many horses use- under the name of the New Fngland Re- 
less, depriving the people of conveyances, tail Grocers' Association, *' for mutual 
preventing the regular trips of the street protection and \Ai assist the wholesale 
cars, and seriously affecting the business trade in reforming abuses which had 
of the city. To this fact is due the alarm- crept into the business." Similar local 
ing spread of the fire before the engines organizations in other cities soon followed, 
of the department were available for and by this combination it is claimed that 
work. Great and appalling as was the much is done both for dealer and con- 
disaster, the city recovered from it sumer to modify the results of reckless 
bravely. Losses were adjnsted as speed- competition. Annual reunions in the 
ily as possible ; new quarters were form of immense picnics have become 
promptly obtained by burnt-out firms ; customary, and yearly bring together the 
and, beiore the smoke from the mins members of the various bodies. October 
had faded away, rebuilding was beg^n. 20, 1884, a general organization was 
Within a year the '* burnt district" was formed, known as the Central Retail 
largely rebuilt with substantial stnic- Grocers' Association, to have general ju- 
tnres ; and to-day it is again the finest risdiction over New England as a kind of 
and most impressive section of the bnsi- g^rand lodge for the local bodies. With 
ness quarters of the city, with better this solidification the work of the organ- 
buildings, as a rule, than before, more izations was more distinctly defined, 
really fireproof, and architectur^y at- Each local organization and subordinate 
tractive structures. Some of the good members where no chartered association 
results of the fire were improved and exists are entitled t^ representation in the 
stricter building-laws, a more complete main bodv, which is empowered to char- 
and more thoroughly organized fire de- ter snbon^inate bodies. The first annual 
partment, and safer bnildings prorided meeting of the Central Association was 
with more safeguards and greater con- held on Jan. 14, 1885, at which time the 
veniences. — Among the ten so - called New England Association, which had 
" Ghreat Fires" preceding this, that of always b^n a local body in fact, became 
1760 destroyed 349 bnudings, Among go nominally, aasnmiiig the name of Bos- 
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,|/«»j ui vne name on so Guild was establisl 
many of the Roxbnry-bomid street carSf Oun Clubs, 

but is a private charitable institution. Clubs, 
Here are the Consumptives' and the OymnaBioms. 

Spinal Homes, with homes for the chil- ber of these in the 

dren of patients received in either of equipped insdtutioi 

them. These homes are part of a *^ Work and cnildren. The 

of Faith/' of which Dr. Charles Cullis, most complete in th 

:he founder, is the mainspring. They nected with the Yc 

ire supported by the voluntary offerings Association. [See 

md subscriptions of those who sympathize tian Association.] ] 

vith Dr. CuIILb and his work, ana much Providence streets, 

lependence is put by its managers on of the Association, 

•rayer. The Homes are for both sexes, sunlight on three si 

nd are open to the poor of ** whatever by 40 broad; has i 

ation^ creed, or color, having no home track ; an open air ex 

r friends to provide for tliem." The feet ; and spacious la^ 

onsumptives' Home was established in rooms. Such are 

^, and incorporated in 1870 ; and the that lt50 persons may 

)inal Home was established in 1870. it at one time. A sp4 

tie medical treatment in each is homceo- in training men for si 

ithic. [See Asylums and Homes,] another is the medic 

her ** Works of Faith " under the is given to patients t 

rection of Dr. Cnllis include a Cancer cians and from hospi 

)me at Walnole ; a ** Faith Training tendent, Robert 6. I 

Uege," the Willard Tract Repository, ago introduced the 

1 the Beacon Hill Church, No. 2 Bea> building,'* by whicl 

1 Hill Place, from Bowdoin to Mount strength of persons av 

mon Street ; the Levris Street Mission, veloped and maintai 

ner of Richmond and Fulton streets ; tions g^iven from time 

Grove Hall Church, on the rounds nasium enhance pub 

he Consumptives' wid Spinal Homes ; establishment, and te 

a cofFee-room, comer of Lewis and tention of patrons of 

omercial streets, where hot cofiFee is popular resort of th( 

1 at two cents a cup. Harvard Athletic Cli 

Vuilds. There are no merchants', quarters of the Dol] 

esmen's, or artisans' sruilds. »n noli**'' ro-- ^ 



Gymnasiums. 

the Toung Men*8 Christian Union, called and West streets. A company called the 
the Union Gymnasinm. [See Young "Allen Qymiiasium Company " was or- 
Men's Christian Union,] It is situated g-anized in 188(( to secure the buildiiu: 
on the groimd floor of the Union Build- specially constructed for it by Cabot & 
ing, No. 18 Boylston Street near Tre- Chandler, architects, on the comer of Gar- 
mont. The apartment is laree, — 136 rison and St. Botolph streets. The sys- 
feet in length by 22 feet in height, and tern of instruction and the apparatus used 
an area of 0,200 feet exclusive of dressing in this g3rmnasium are in every respect 
and bath rooms ; — the light and ventila- admirable. The terms of membership 
tion are excellent ; and all tlie accommo- are $20 a year, two lessons a week, or 
dations are of the best. A running track $25 with daily use of the apparatus. Sev- 
18 arranged on the main floor. The es- eral classes for women also receive instruc- 
tablishment is under the direction of an tion at the Turn Hall Gymnasium, and 
instructor, — Dr. Dudley A. Sargent of there is a gymnasium in tbe Young Wo- 
the Hemenway Gymnasium of Harvard men's Christian Association. [See this.] 
University, — and a superintendent, — — Gymnasiums for men were first estab- 
F. C. Lister, — who has also been con- lished in Boston about the year 1850, 
nected with that establishment. Medical and it is a curious fact that some of the 
examination is made of such members as earliest and best were conducted by col- 
desire it, and directions are given for diet, ored men. One Dorsey had for several 
sleep, bathing, etc. Besides the ordinary vears an establishment in a wooden build- 
gymnasium apparatus a number of Dr. mg on Franklin Street, the lower part of 
oargent's developing apparatuses have which was occupied by Slade's stable, 
been introduced, and once a month, ex- In respect to lignt and air, this gymna- 
cept during the hot summer weeks, he aium, which was quite high-studded and 
g^ves practical talks on the theories and roomy, has not been surpassed by any 
principles of physical training. Popular later establishments. Dorsey was suc- 
exhibitions are also given from time to ceeded here by another colored man 
time in this g^ymnasium. The terms of named Paton Stewart, who was quite a 
membership are $5 and $8 a year, which character in liis way. He wore a wig 
includes instruction and use of baths and with straight black hair to give him a 
dressing-closets. There are also gymna- Moorish look, and his use of the English 
Slums maintained by the German Turn- language was very grandiloquent. J. B. 
verein, the Institute of Technology, and Bailey, who afterwards became a well- 
Boston College, all of which are well known teacher of sparring, succeeded 
equipped with apparatus ; but their priv- him. Another g^ymnasium of note was 
ileges are confined to the members at- established in Boylston Hall for several 
tached to the respective institutions, years, beginning about the year 1845, by 
Many of the athletic clubs, too, have an Englishman named John Sheridan, 
small gynmasiums, the equipments of He was an excellent boxer, and the 
which are adapted more particularly to "gloves'* were more prominent attrac- 
the needs of the members. Connected lions for pupils than the rest of his appa- 
with Harvard College is the Hemenway ratus, wmch lacked the improvements of 
Gymnasium, lavishly fitted, and estab- later days. General interest in gymnas- 
lished in a handsome building presented tics was stimulated just before the war 
to the college by Augustus Hemenway of by the appeals of several writers in the 
the class of 1876. Tlie chief gmnnamum periodic^s of the day, notably by Col. 
for women, and children of both sexes, is Thomas W. Higginson and Oliver Wen- 
conducted by Miss Mary K Allen. It dell Holmes in me '^Atlantic,'- in favor 
was established by her in the autumn of of physical exercise ; and by the aston- 
1878 in a small hall on Essex Street, and Lshing feats of the late Dr. Winship witli 
it proved so popular that in October, the big dumb bells in his g^ymnasiuiu 
1880, it was removed to larger quarters which was established first on Tremont 
in Amory Hall, comer of Wasnington and afterwards on West Street. 
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MAiMf^vis ana catM are generally clean and finely equipped, 

"ell-kept, the driven as a rule are civil must of conne I 

ad aooommodating, and over-charg^ing is not the largest 1 

)ldom reported. They are under the most convenient, i 

)ntrol of the inspector of hackney-car- in its fittings and 

age licenses, an official connected with revered for its his 

le police department [see Police Ser- largest hall in th 

ce] ; and the rates of fare are estah- chanic^s Hall, in t 

ihed hy the city authorities. These vary huilding of the C 

tcording to the distance ; hut there need sociation. This hi 

iver he any dispute ahout them, as they 8,000. The Music 

e required to he displayed when asked pie ; and the Bum 

r, and they are conspicuously published arranged in amp] 

detail in the city directory. Every hack- seats for about 5 

y-carriage in the city is licensed, and has seats 2,(KK) ; and th 

rmission to stand at a specified place ; building, 1,000. 1 

1 any driver found soliciting patronage ral Hall seats aboi 

any other than his regular stand is sub- about 450. Of sm 

t to fine. The fare for an adult for short most inviting va tha 

tances, from one place to another, thome Rooms, *' Nc 

hin specified limits in the city proper, seats 2.50 persons. 

25 cents ; and a charge of 25 cents is erary entertunmen 

de for each trunk. There are hack the higher class, an 

ids at all the railway stations, and in certs. Near by, on 

it of the leading hotels and theatres, the Wesleyan Build 

January, 1886, the " Boston Cab Com- seating 300. On T 

y '* was established, taking the place 23, is Papanti^s/' 

he '* Boston Hotels Coach Company,*' dinner-parties and o 

a well-regulated hack and cab service but now used solely 

ui, with low rates, as above stated. West Street, on Tr 

) Armstrong Transfer System and 151, is Chickering 

s.] ** Publics*' are one-horse cxmp€s, ized for chiunber c 

ne-seated passenger-carriages, wnich Tremont Street is a 

d on down-town business streets, and meeting-places of 

ised by business men for short tripe, other agitators, and 

J are distinguished from private car- cret societies hold tl 
» bv the ili«^l«- -"»•— ' • 



Hamilton Statue — Handel and Haydn Society. 

Bton Street, in the building of the Young Woods, whose criticism of ** Our Portrait 

Men's Christian Union, are Union, Nor- Statues'' is quoted in the paragraph on 

cross, and Eaton halls, the first seating the Andrew statue, speaks of Uie Ham- 

5o2, the second 275, and the third lUO; ilton as *^ swathed like an infant or a 

and in the Young Men's Christian Asso- mummy.'* And James Jackson Janres 

ciation building, comer of Boylston and says that it seems intended for ^*one of 

Berkeley streets, is the Christian Associ- the Athenian Hermse in Yankee guise, 

ation Hall, with seats for 7(X). The lead- his head being the only human suggestion 

ing German hall is Tumhalle, at No. 29 about it." Otlier sculptured works of 

Middlesex Street. On Berkeley Street, Dr. Rimmer, which have met with a 

in the Parker Memorial Building, is the warmer reception, include a colossal head 

Parker Memorial Hall, seating 850, and a of *' St. Stephen " in granite, which won 

smaller hall called Sumner Hall. On the hearty praise of some of the best 

Appleton Street, near by, are Paine Hall, critics, and the ^* Falling Gladiator." 

seating 80<), and Investigator Hall, seat- It is said that the first marble statue ever 

ing tKK) people, both in ttie Paine Memo- erected in the United States was one of 

riflJ Building. At Na 75 West Concord Hamilt-on. This was by Ball Hughes, 

Street is Concord Ilall. In the Back Bay the Boston sculptor, and stood in the 

district, besides the halls in the g^at ex- Merchants' Exchange, New York, until 

hibition building and in the building of its destruction in the fire of 18i^>. [See 

the Young Men's Christian Association Statues and Monuments.^ 
above referred to, is Huntington Hall, in Handel and Haydn Society, 

the building of the Institute of Technol- This association is the oldest musical 

ogy. No. 187 Boylston Street, in which society in the country, with tlie single 

the Lowell Institute lectures and other exception of the Stonghton Musical 

high-class lecture-courses are given. [See Society, formed in 178G. The Handel 

Lowell Institute.l The Society of Arts and Haydn was established in 1815, 

also has its regular meetings here. [See originating in a meeting held on the iMkh. 

Society of Arts.] The gallery of the of March, that year, to which were in- 

Boston Art Club, at the comer of Dart- vited all interested in *'the subject of 

mouth and Newbury streets, is also used cultivating and improving a correct tast^ 

occasionally as a hall. In the outlying in the performance of sacred music." 

districts of the city there are a number Its constitution was adopted on the 2(>th 

of noteworthy halls. of April following ; and its first oratorio 

Hamilton Statue. Parkway of was given in King's Chapel on Christmas 

Commonwealth Avenue. This is the first Eve of that year, with a chorus of KM), 

in the country cut from granite. It was only 10 of them female voices, an orches- 

designed by the lute Dr. William Rim- tra of loss than a dozen performers, and 

mer, and was given tc» the city by Thomas an organ accompaniment. From tliat 

Lee in 18tt5. It stands on a high massive day to the present, the great works of 

granite pedestal, which bears these in- the masters have been aiinually given to 

scriptions : — generation after generation of lovers of 

•• Alexander Hamilton, bom in the Island of good music. No association in the coun- 

Nevli, Wert Indies, 11 January. 1757 ; died in try has done so much towards fostering a 

^*^^°J^* ^^^y^^^^- X '^ a popular taste for these grand compositions 

"Orator, writer, soldier, juri»t, financier. *^ Vi • • a_ j i • ^.i. r 

Although his particular province was the treas- ?» ♦hw society ; and during the years of 

iiry, his firpnius pervaded tlie whole administra- its existence it has grown to large dimen- 

tion of Washington." sions. and has attained to great perfection 

The sculptor Bartlett says of this of performance, so that scarcely anywhere 

statue, that * ' it Ls the indifferent work can one hear the great oratorios more 

of a genius, not tlio consistent labor of a^lmirably rendered on a scale commen- 

tAlent ; " while Rimmer's previous work surate with their greatness than here in 

** by himself, out of himself, and wholly Boston. The "Messiah'' is always given 

independent of public knowledge, s^in- at Christmas time ; and the concerts of 

pathy, or interest," Bartlett characterizes the society given at intervals during the 

as astounding, promising the possibilities winter seasons are sure always to attract 

of great things. The late Qeorge B. crowded audiences. Many of the original 
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X ne nrst and evenings, in 

fill the latter distinct office was Charles was given. At th( 

Horn. In 1850 the two offices were and orchestra are 

un united, Charles C. Perkins heing prominent soloists 

Men hoth president and director. After the performances s 

it, however, they were again separated, to the city, in the dq 

1 have since so remained. Saooeeding parts of the coonti 

iductors were J. K Goodson (who was terpreted hy the so 

isen in 1851), G. J. Wehb, Carl Bexg- old are mingled in 

nn, and Carl Zerrahn. Mr. Zerra^ while faithful to th 

3 chosen conductor in 1854. and has Handel, and Haydi 

d the position ever since. Among the time to the rehearsa 

ridents of the society, besides those the later compositi) 

lady mentioned, have been Benjamin and his successors, 

t, Amasa Winchester, Robert Roger- the society are in Mv 

Lowell Mason, Samuel Richardson, hearsals are had in 

rles W. Lovett, Bartholdi Brown, apartment undemeat 

rge J. Webb, Charles Zeuner, I. S. Appendix A, and M%k 
hington, and Charles C. Perkins. Harbor (Tlie 

organist, Mr. B. J. Lang, has held beauty of the harboi 

position since 1859. The membership with its more than 

le society has always been confined masses of rocks, its 

en, the women of the chorus nnging with the stately city r 

nvitation. The orig^inal members by the glistening gi 

bered 46. The present membership State House set upon 

er 300, and the active choral force been the subject of m 

yen about 000. The society has a while of its superior 

anent trust fund, begun with the tages much has been 

s of the festival in May, 1865, which lavish praise. ** Its { 

nted to $2,0(X). To this has been report of Prof. Hem 

I interest, bequests, gifts, and profits United States Adviso 

ler concerts ; so that the fund now harbor, ** lies in a hi 

its to over $20,000. The income is many favorable eleni 

ble at the discretion of the board of ... are the facility 

mient. The support of the society approaches, the ampi 

mainly from the returns from ite of its entrances, and a 

ts. It has published several nnl- «-'' ^ — 
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llarhot. 

the frailest ^hingr-1'>oftt. . . . Her moles ifdands The Brewsters in respect for the 
are promontories and islands rising from brothers and sisters of Allerton's wife, 
20 to 100 feet above the sea." Her the children of William Brewster, '' the 
basins are so ample that 500 ships of the good old ruling elder of the First Chnroh 
largest chiss may anchor withm them, of New Plymouth." At the entrance to 
The term ** inner harbor" is conmionly the harbor, on Little Brewster, is Boston 
applied to that portion lying between the Light. The Little Brewster is connected 
bridges about the city and Qovemor^s with the Qreat Brewster by a bar, which 
and Castle Islands, on which are respeo- can be seen only at low water ; and from 
tively Forts Winthrop and Independence ; the Great Brewster a long spit extends 
and the part beyond these islands through about a mile and a half, also exposed 
Broad Sound to the sea, and the Main only at low tide, at tlie end of which is 
Ship Channel to the entrance from Mas- the unique Bug Light [see Bug Light] j 
sacnusetts Bay, are designated as the the square light-house standing high up 
outer harbor. According to this division, on stout iron stilts, which is one of the 
the inner harbor contains about 1,150 oddities of the harbor sure to awaken the 
acres. But the harbor commissioners re- stranger^s curiosity. The Ghreat Brewster 
gard as really the inner harbor ^* the gen- was purchased by the city in 1848 ; and 
eral area which comprises the water- the following year a portion was ceded to 
spaces, including this upper basin, which the United States, and a substantial sea- 
are inclosed and protected by the high wall was built about it for the protection 
grounds of East Boston and Winthrop of the harbor. The first Boston Light 
on the north. Deer Island and Long Island was set up in 1716, the light-house having 
on the east, and Spectacle Island, Moon been buut in accordance with a law of 
Head, and Squantum on the south ; a the General Court enacted in 1715. Be- 
nearly land-locked basin, capable of an fore that time, as early as 1670, there 
improved area of not less than about was a rude beacon here. The first light- 
6,300 acres. This includes President house keeper was Gkorge Worthylake, 
Roads, which itself contains nearly 1,000 whose melancholy death by drownii^, 
acres of anchorage-grounds of the first with his wife Ann and daughter Rul£, 
order as to depth of water, 2i^ to 50 feet on the way up to tlie town in November, 
at mean low tide, * holding-ground,' and 1718, was made the subject of the ballad 
shelter. '* The entire harbor contains which Franklin wrote and peddled about 
about 75 square miles. Tlie entrance tlie streets. [See Copp's llill Burying- 
from Massachusetts Bay Ls by the Main Ground in the paragraph on Did Land- 
Ship Channel, lying between the project- marks.] This first light-house was se- 
ing promontory, in the town of Hull, riounlyinjuredby fire in 1751 ; and in 1770 
known as Point Allerton, and the cluster it was destroyed by the British, after the 
of islands known as The Brewsters. Tlie evacuation of the town, on tlieir way out 
entrance is a little over a mile wide, and of the harbor and tx) sea. Tlie second 



about two miles long. There is a tradi- 
tion that the present Point Allerton was 
first discovered by the Norseman Thor- 
wald, in 100JJ-10i)4, and was named by 
him '* Kroflsaness; " but it received its 



light-house, and the present structure, 
was not built until 178^^. It is a substan- 
tial structure of stone, and now stands 98 
feet above the sea-level, the old tower 
having been raised in 1860. It was orig- 



present name from the Plymouth fore- inally lighted by four lamps, each holding 

lathers, in honor of Isaac Allerton, one a gallon of oil, and having four burners, 

of the passengers of the '* Mayflower," In 1856 the revolving light was iutro- 

who acted as agent for the Plymouth col- duced. The great lantern is protected 

ony, and " was distinguished," says Dr. from the weather by windows of thick 

ShnrtlefF, '' for g^at enteqirise, and love plate glass. Near the light-house is the 

of adventure." In one of the voyages of steam fog-horn. In clear weather Bost/m 

the Pilgrims they tarried on the way in Light can be seen at a distance of 16 

the harbor, landing on this promontory nautical miles. While the light-house 

and also on the islands on the other side was under control of the State, its ex- 

of the harbor entrance. The headland penses were defrayed by a duty on ves- 

they then named Point Allerton, and the seUi, — a shilling a ton on foreign vessels, 
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Harvard Medical School. 

in the autnmii of 1883, occupies a lot 204 of the general lectnre-room. This occn- 
by 125 feet, having a frontage of 123 feet pies the southeast comer of the second 
on Boylston and 100 on Exeter Street, story. It is a hall 4^3 by 46 feet, arranged 
It sets back 25 feet from Boylston and with sloping ranges of seats to accomnio- 
15 from Exeter Street. The building is date 234 students. The floor is furnished 
of brick, with mouldings, lintels, etc., of with an experimental table and hoods, 
red sandstone, and decorative panels of with arrangements for illustrative charts 
terra-ootta. It is four stories in height, and blackboards. There Lb a large prep- 
with flat roof surrounded by a sky-line of aration-room in the rear, reached by pri- 
stone balustrades and low gables. The vate stairs and by passages from apart- 
main front, on Boylston Street, has three ments in the half-stories in the rear, for 
pavilions, of which the central is slightly the use of professors. The students' en- 
recessed. There are facades of the two trance is from the half-story above. The 
main divisions of the plan, which are third story is occupied in front by the 
formed by the cross-walk running north valuable and extensive Museum of Com- 
and south. The principal entrance is in parative Anatomy, of which the original 
the centre of the Boylston Street facade, collection, accompanied by $6,000 for its 
by portico and steps. It opens into a care and increase, was given by Dr. John 
great wwting-hall, <&vided into two parts Collins Warren. This hall is 80 by 34 
by an arcade of five arches supported by feet in one part, and 48 feet in another, 
polished granite columns. One of these, It has galleries around it, and glazed 
that towards the rear, is the staircase hall, cases dividing the alcoves. In the south- 
Both are paved with marble, and have east comer ot this story, over the lecture- 
moulded dados and cornices of fine brick- room, is the anatomical theatre. This 
work, with plaster wall-panels between, occupies the height of two full stories. 
The stairs, of iron, extend to the top of It has steep sloping seats for 268 stu- 
the building ; and the staircase-galleries, dents. There is a direct conmiunication 
which are carried around three sides of with the museum ; the students reach 
each of six half -stories, are 8 feet wide, their seats through galleries opening on 
and arranged for tiling. On the first the upper corridor of the staircase ; and 
floor, connected by a wide brick archway it is accessible from the demonstrator's 
with the entrance-hall, are the rooms of room and from various professors' rooms 
the janitor ; on the southeast comer is a in the adjoining half-stories in the rear, 
large reading or study room, with a smok- The space under the seats is utilized by 
ing - room adjoining, and another apart- the curator of the museum for the prepa- 
ment for hats and outside garments ol the ration of specimens and for storage, and 
students ; and on the western side is the by the professor of anatomy for his study, 
faculty-room, the library, and a lecture- The western third of this story is occu- 
room. In the second story is the gpreat pied by subordinate lecture and recitation 
laboratory for general chemistry, 95 by rooms. In the upper story, in the north- 
86 feet, and 21 feet in height, capable of east comer, is the laboratory of the patho- 
accommodating 212 students all working logical department, furnished with con- 
at the same time. The half-stories con- tinuous tables provided for microscopical 
nected with this department, in front and studies. Connected with this room are 
rear, are subdivided for special labora- smaller rooms for special investigations 
toiy service and studies, for store-rooms, and experiments in triis department. On 
professors' studies, and other purposes, the wastem side is the laboratory for ana- 
In the northeast comer of the same story tomical study. This has 14 tables, lighted 
is the physiological laboratory, a smaller by a continuous arcade on the sides and 
room, 36 by ^ feet, but of the same by numerous skylights. The floor slopes 
height as the general laboratory. It is slightlv, and is waterproof. Connected 
furnished with benches, steam - baths, with the southern end of this laboratory 
ohemical hoods, etc. ; and connected is a smaller theatre for anatomical demon- 
with it are small rooms in the half-sto- stration, capable of accommodating 80 
ries. It also includes private laboratories students ; and on the south side smaller 
for tbe prcifessor and his assistants, and rooms for preparation and for storage are 
has dii'oct communication with the floor also connected with it. The smaller 
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room may, within reasonable limits, ad- 

jost its temperature and ventilation at 

trilL After they have served for heat- 

]:^-flnes, these become exhaost-flues, and 

ire continned upward above the roof, 

>eing famished in their upper part with 

odocing-coils. They are also used for 

he escape of chemical fumes from the 

loods in the various laboratories. In the 

diddle of each of these transverse walls is 

. large shaft, furnished with inducing^- 

oils, and conmiunicating with those 

partments where a special service of ex- 

anst is needed. These inducing - coils 

verywhere are connected with a supple- 

lentary boiler in the basement, to be 

sed for ventilating purposes only. There 

re, besides, two large boilers for heating, 

nd a hot-water boiler connectii^ with an 

bundant hot - water service throughout 

le building. In the basement are also 

ctensive lavatories, and various cold 

>omB for experimental purposes, and also 

esh-air passages of ample area connect- 

g with the hot-air or plenum chambers, 

nich are extended along the base of the 

vo main transverse walls. The stmc- 

ire is practically fire-proof throughout ; 

1 the walls being of brick without fur- 

ng, with occasional minor partitions of 

•ncrete building-blocks. 

The Harvard Medical School began its 

3rk in the old Holden Chapel at Cam- 

idge, in 178^^. Its establishment was 

e result of a course of lectures de- 

'ered in Boston l>efore the Boston 



ine xuna tor tue 
building, $250,000, 
scription from fric 
School and the uni 
tects were Van Bm: 
Harvard M o : 
erected in 1828, in tl 
on Phipps Street, 
[see Old Burial-Pla 
Harvard University 
John Harvard, the 
Harvard University, 
named, who came 1 
England in U)S1, an< 
[See Harvard CoUe 
in Charlestown,] *] 
simple solid granite 
eastern face the nan 
and on a marble tabl 

" On the twenty.«lxtY 
1928 this stone wm erec 
the Unlversitv at Can 
founder who died at Cha 
aixth day of September i 

And on the wester 
tion in Latin, of whi< 
free translation : — 

" Hist one who merits 
ary men ahoald no long 
ment, however humble, 
University of Cambrid^; 
erected this stone near 
after hit death, in pioui 
branoe of John Harvard.' 

Mr. Harvard was 1 
about the foot of Tc 
rising from the squa 



Harvard Musical Association — Harvard University. 

Btatne of Harvard at Cambridge was un- musical periodical of the country, until 
veiled on Oct. 15, 1B84. It was the the close of its career in 1881 ; and it 
^nerous gift of Samuel J. Bridge to was the first to give classical concerts in 
Harvard University, and was the work of regular series. Under the auspices of 
the sculptor Daniel G. French of Concord, this association the first regular course of 
Mass. It stands on a portion of land be- cliamber concerts in Boston was given ; 
lolling to the University and known as and these were succeeded by the fa- 
*'Tne Delta." The face of the young mous Harvard symphony concerts. The 
Puritan scholar is resolute and confident, greatest works of tJie great masters have 
though the shadow of sickness is upon it. been given at these concerts. The stand- 
The figure and countenance are those of ard of their pn^ammes intentionally 
youth. At the ceremony of unveiling was kept at the highest, with the view, 
Rev. George £. Ellis, D. D., delivered a in part, of educating the taste of the 
singularly felicitous address, telling the musical public in what is greatest and 
story of the life of John Harvard, who best, without regard to fashion or popu- 
passes so mysteriously across the page of lar demand. The series of concerts in- 
cur early history. eluded 8 or 10 each winter season with. 
Harvard Muaical Aaaociation the best orchestra that could be gathered 
(The). Rooms on Park Square. A so- here, under the direction of Carl Zerrahn. 
ciety organized in 1887 to promote the For years they were given in the Music 
progress and knowledge of the best mu- Hall, on Thursday afternoons : but in 
sic, which has played an important part 1883 the custom of giving them in the 
in the development of musical culture Boston Museum was begun. During the 
in Boston. Its beg^inning was altogether season of 1881-^2, strong rivab of the 
unpretentious. It grew out of a chance association became established in the 
meeting in that year of a few Harvard Boston Symphony Orchestra and the 
College graduates, who in their college Philharmonic Association. [See these.] 
days had been members of the little The Harvard Association has a valuable 
music club called the '* Pierian Sodal- library of music and works of history, 
ity." In the course of a pleasant con- theory, and general musical literature, 
versation on music topics, the idea was open to members only. It numbers 2,500 
broached of forming a union between volumes. John S. Dwight is the libra- 
past and present members. The proposi- rian. The headquarters of the associa- 
tion met with favor ; and on the follow- tion were moved from Cambridge to Boe- 
ing Commencement Day, Aug. .30, 1837, ton early in its career, when the sphere of 
the association was formed. One object the organization was enlarged. [See Ap- 
at the start was the promoting of the in- pendtx A, and Music in Boston. ] 
troduction of music m the regular course Harvard University. Though sit- 
of collegfe studies, and of establishing a nated principally without the limits of 
musical professorship. The influence of Boston, Harvard University is intimately 
its members, who were mostly profes- connected with the city and its history, 
sional and literary gentlemen of good ^yhile the seat of the university is at 
standing, was early in its career di- Cambridge, five of its departments — the 
rected towards the promotion of all wor- Medical, Veterinary, and Dental schools, 
thy schemes for the advancement of mn- the Bussey Institution, and the Arnold 
sical knowledge and musical education. Arboretum — are situated in Boston ; and 
In its meetings the plan of building the it has been built up and directed largely 
Music Hall was first considered and en- by Boston men. It was founded in 1(n38, 
cour^^ ; the project of procuring a only eightyears after the settlement of 
great organ worthy of the hall, and to Boston. The colonists, after firHt plant- 
be classed with great European instru- iiig the church, *' thought upon a col- 
ments, was also first suggested here, and lege ; " and Harvard was the result. In 
the funds were largely subscribed among lf>36 the General Court voted to give the 
its members. To this association, too, sum of £4CK) towards the undertakiqg. 
was due the establishment of '* Dwight^s Two years after the collM^e was open, the 
Journal of Music,'' which for so many Rev. John Harvard, an English non-con- 
yeaiv was the representative high-class formist who had emigrated to Charlet- 
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scame a corpoiuuon wiui uie ULie oi me 
President and Fellows of Harvard Col- 
ffe." In its eariy years the college re- 
iired mach legislative aid, and was 
stored in varioas ways. The income of 
le ferry between Boston and Charlestown 
as given it ; Connecticut and Plymouth 
id die towns in the east ** often eontrib- 
»d little offerings to promote its sue- 
ss ; once, at least, every family in each 
the colonies gave to the college at 
unbridg^ twelve pence or a peck of 
im, or its valae in unadulterated wam- 
mipag.*' In 1647, '' to the end that 
aming might not be buried in the grave 

the fathers,* ' it was ordered by the Gen- 
al Court ''that every township in the 
risdiction, after the Lord hath increased 
em to the number of fifty householders, 
all maintain a school, and that every 
wn with a hundred families shall main- 
in a grammar school, the master thereof 
ling able to instruct youth so far as 
ey may be fitted for the university/* 
lough intimately connected with the 
iloiual and State governments, the nni- 
rsity has been from the first a private 
ther than public institution, fostered 
' the State though not directed or con- 
)lled by it, and supported in the main 

the fees paid by its students, and the 
some from permanent f mids from time 
time given it by benevolent individuals. 

is still administered under the original 
arter granted in 1U.5<>; but radical 
anges have been made since that time in 

conduct, and to Homn Mvtpnt in ifa itia- 



"tne teactung eldei 
ing towns, viz., Can 
Charlestown, Boston, 
Chester." By the 
adopted in 1780, it 
the corporation was 
powers, rights, priv 
ties, and in the leg: 
its real and personal 
overseers should com 
and treasurer of the < 
governor, lieutenant 
and senate of the con 
ministers of the Con^ 
in the six adjoining 
above. In 1810 thii 
it was provided thai 
consist of the same 
and of 15 Congr^^ti 
15 laymen, to be dec 
the board. Subseqn 
years of ac^tation of 
men of all sects wei 
membership in the \ 
most radical change 
the ex officio member 
the governor and liei 
the State, the preside 
speaker of the nouse, 
the board of edncati 
ranged that the 80 ot 
retire ten annually 
the legislature fillii^; 
thereafter five memb 
five new members to 
legislature. The firs 
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Harvard University, 

sncoessore were iihe followinfj^: Charles sity. The aoademio year begun in all 

Chauueey, Leonard Hoar, Uriah Cakes, departments on the same day in Septem- 

John Koger, Increase Mather (who was ber. Two regular examinations for ad- 

the first to receive the honorary degree of mission to the freshman and the sopho- 

D. D. from the college), Samuel Willard more class are held each year — one at 

(acting president), «John Leverett, Ben- the beginning of the summer vacation, 

jamin Wadsworth, Edward Holyokc, and the other at the begiiming of the ac- 

Samuel Locke, Samuel Langdon, Joseph ademio year in the autumn. Candidates 

Willard, Sanmel Webber, John Thorn- for the first examination are examined 

ton Kirkland, Josiah Quincy, Edward simultaneously in Cambridge, Quincy, 

Everett, Jared Sparks, James Walker, Audover, Exeter, N. H., New York city, 

C. C. Felton, Thomas Uill, and C. W. Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. 

Eliot, whose term of service began in Louis, and San Francisco. 

1809. The first brick building in the The university comprises the following 

college yard was built for the education departments : Harvard College, the Divin- 

of the Indians, and was called the *^ In- ity School, the Law School, tiie Lawrence 

dian College.^' Here the Indian Bible Scientific School, the Medical School, the 

was printed. But one Indian, however, Dental School, the Veterinary School, the 

was ever graduated and he died the year Museum of Comparative Zoology, the 

after graduation. The present Mat- Bussey Institution, the Arnold Arbore- 

thews Hall stands on the site of Indian tum, the Botanic Garden, the Observa- 

College. In 1T75 the Provincial Con- tory, the Library, and the Peabody Mu- 

gress took possession of the college seum of American Archieology and Eth- 

buildings ; and later, during the winter nolog^. The ordinary degrees of Bachelor 

of 1775-76, they were used as barracks of Aits, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of 

for the patriot soldiers. At the present Divinity, Bachelor of Laws, Doctor of 

time there are 40 buildings, of either Medicine, Doctor of Dental* Medicine, 

brick or stone, used for university pur- Civil Engineer, and Mining Engineer are 

poses, situated mostly within or near the conferred after recommendation by the 

college yard, though several are else- several faculties, by vote of the corpora- 

where in Cambridge, Boston, and Ja- tion, with the consent of the overseers, 

maica Plain in the West Roxbury Dis- Features of the several departments are 

trict. Of the buildings in or about the gfiven below : — 

runds, Massachusetts Hall is thejildest. Harvard Collbor. The condition* of admis- 
1 




Harvard Hall was burned in 17<I4, and ancient history and geopmphv'; arithmetic, alge^ 

with it the library of John Harvard. It bra, and plane geometrv ; elementary physics ; 

was rebuilt in 1760. Holden Chapel ^«]^i comnoBition and the correction of bad 

_ V Mx • inti TT 11* TT 11 1 >-/(•> Rnfflish; and the translation at si^ht of easy 

was budt in 1744; Hollis Hall, 1 <(U ; Pr£,ch ot of easy German prose. Also in two <rf 

Stoughton Hall, 18()6 ; Holworthy Hall, the following four groups of elective subjects : 

1812 ; University Hall, 1815 ; Gore Hall, I^tin, on Cicero and Virpl, and on translation at 

1841 • Bovlston Hall 1858 • Aonleton '^^^ '"*" ****** writers, and the tumhig of a se- 

lo^i, Jioyiston nau, irv;©, Appieion j^^^^^^ ^^ English narrative into Latin prose; 

Chapel, lKi>8 ; Museum of Comparative Greek, on the Iliad, on translation at sight from 

Zo<'>logy, 1860 ; Grav's Hall, 1868 ; Thayer Herodotus, and on writing Greek; mathematics, 

Hall, 1870; Holyoke Hall, 1S71 ; Mat- on logarithms, plane trigonometry, and solid go. 

the*. Hall, 1872 ; Weld Hall 1872 ; Zfn&TSr bSSSj! I'^rd.Si.SrM^S; 

Memorial Hall, I87t)- <4 ; Peabody Mu- nmy at his option pass the enHre examination at 

seum, 1877 ; Sever Hall, 1880 ; Hemen- one time, or he may divide it (1) between two 




fessors. There are also 5 librarians, 2 sons not candidates for a degree are admitted with- 

cuwtors, 9 proctors, 6 other officers, be- ^^ "^l^^^u^.i^^i'JJi'i*^!^^^ 

.J ,, ' *^ . iw, J ^ . * raay pursue such studies as they choose ana are 

SKles the various otfacers and trustees of utted to attend. The studies pursued by a can- 
ibs muaeums oonnected with the nniver- didate for the bacbelor*B degree are partly pre- 
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,.»^ , o 111 poiiucal 

Muomyt 1 in hutory, in the flnc arts, 6 in 

luflic, 10 in mathematica, 8 in phydcs, 9 in chem- 

itry, and 18 in natural nifltory. In addition to 

tie regular couraen of imtmction, evening read- 

igs are given, coniiiaUng mainly of aewctions 

rom ancient and modem claaalca, open to all 

lembers of the uiiivenrity, and alao to the pub* 

c; and many public lectures are giren each 

ear, under the auspices of the univernty. Those 

ho satisfactorily fill tlie requirements are rec- 

umended for the degree of bachelor of arts, for 

ther the ordinary degree or a degree with dis- 

actiou ; and honors in special subjects are aa- 

jpoed to those who devote a specified amount of 

ne to thow subjects, and pass examinations in 

em with distinction. The general tuition fee 

$lfiO a vear ; for unmatriculated students, at 

e rate of $15 for one hour a week of instruction 

ring the year; and for a laboratory course, 

10. Bcholidrshipa to the numlwr of 117 have 

*n established, varying in annual income from 

) to S360 ; and these are assigned each year to 

lerviiig students needing aid. There are other 

rces of pecuniary aid in the loan-fund, various 

leflciary funds, monitorships, etc. 

hvcnrr School. Established in 1816. *'for 

serious, impartial, and unbiased investigation 

Christian truth.'* No assent to the peculiar 

mas or practices of any denomination of 

istlans is required of inKtructors or students. 

iuates of colleges are admitted without ex- 

latlon as candidates for the degree of Bach- 

of Divinity or as special students. Others 

either required to satisfy the faculty tliat 

have received an educatiim equal to that of 

ge graduates, or to pass examination in some 

le Latin classical authore, and in the Oroek 

of the Gospels. The full course covers three 

I. Instruction is given in theolo|;ry, eccled- 

U history. New Testament critlcuun and in- 

etation, Hebrew and biblical literature. 

tional exercises are held daily in the chapel, 

students in their second and third years 

h in turn in the chapel. Tliore is a library 

(ting of 17,'28ri voluraeH comiocted witli the 

I, and the Htudi-iits have access tn th« "'^^ 



J ears, and who aatisbi 
1 the full course, are 
those who go throu^ t 
rfly. Special students : 
studies in which th^ » 
nlar examinations. Tl 
year. There are 8 set 
value of $1E0 each. Tl 
new, spacious, and elega 
The lecture-rooms, rea< 
(20,000 volumes) leave n 
Lav'kbiicb Scnamnc 
1847, by a gift of |60,00C 
which was subsequently i 
each extending through 
here : one in civil and tof 
another in chemistry ; a t 
and the fourth in niathe 
tronomy. Conditions of 
students are successful e; 
French, or German, with 
oiiietry; on four books o 
Virgil, and the Latin gran 
analytic trigonometry, on 
chemistry, and on elemei 
studenta, not candidates : 
mitted without examinatio 
ies as they see fit ; receivi 
ficiency on the work dc 
students who satisfactorily 
four regular courses recei 
engineer ; and those pursu 
tliat of bachelor of science 
teachers and to persons y 
offered at this school, aiK 
advanceil study, experim 
search. The tuition fee i 
are four scholarships of ar 
each. 

Mkdtoal School. Esta 
struction is given by lecti 
col teaching, etc., on a tli 
scale. The full course cov 
the completion of three 3 
factory examinations, the 
medicme is conferred. Ca 
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ing at the end of each year, hi the studies pur- history coUectlooa of the vsokmnXln, with the 

sued during the year. Twenty or more students exception of the mineralogicid collections and 

are selected annually for houae-of&cers of the v»- those of the herbarium. In its laboratories the 

rious horaitals in Boston ; and these, with the university courses on geology, biology, embryol- 

Marine Hospital in Chelsea, offer ample oppor- ogy, and entomology are g^ven. Specud students 

tunitiea for clinical instruction, and for the study are received by the instructors ana assistants in 

of practical anatomy. A post-graduate course m their respective departments in the museum, 

established for those who are already g^raduates The building was enlarsed in 1871, and again in 

hi medicine. Those pursuing special studies in 1880, and when completed will extend to the 

this course are exempt from examinations if thev Peabody Museum. 

desire to be, and are given a certificate of attend- Pbabodt Musxum or AniucAH AacBiKOLOOT 
ance on the studiM pursued. Graduates of other avd Ethhologt. Founded in 18G6, on the gift 
medical schools may obtain the d^^ree of doctor of $150,000 by the late George Peabody. IDiis 
of medicine after a year's study in uie graduates* contains collections from the mounds of North 
course, upon passing satisf actoij examinations. America and the ancient and modem ^eblos of 
Fee for matriculation in the Medical School is $6; Utah, Colorado, Arisona, and New Mexico ; from 
for instruction, $200 for a year, $120 for a half- the ancient tribes of Central America and Bfexico ; 
year alone, and $30 for g^raduation. In the post- from ancient and present tribes of the Indians of 
graduate course, the fees vary with the instruo- Peru, Braxil, the Pacific Islands, Eastern Asia, 
tion given. There are scholarships of an annual and Egypt, and from other parts of the world, 
income of $200 each. The school building is sit- A most valuable feature is the seneral collection 
uated in Boston. There are 66 instructors and of stone implements from North America. The 
lecturers, and 249 students in the schooL [See collections are venr extensive, and are admirably 
Harvard Medical School^] arranged. The Museum is in part open to the 
Dkhdo. School. Established in 1868, to fur- public, and on stated days public exhibitions are 
nish a complete course of instruction in the the- given, with explanations by the curator, 
ory and practice of dentistry. The course ex- Bussky ImmrunoN (Thb). A school of agri- 
tends over three years, the first year identical culture and horticulture, established in 1870, 
with that of the first year in the Medical School ; under trusts created by the wiU of Benjamin 
the instruction during that period being given Bussey of Roxbury, and situated on his former 
with the medical students from the ins^ctora estate in Jamaica Plain. The Arnold Arboretum 
in the Medical School. At the close of the first is connected with it. [See Bussey ItutUutum and 
year the students pass to the Dental School un- Arnold Arboretum.] It gives systematic instnic- 
der the instruction of its professors. Practice in tion in Agriculture, and Useful and Omameii- 
the various operations performed by the dentist tal Gardening and Stock-raising. It is meant for 
is afforded. In the infirmarv, which is a depart- young men who intend to become farmers, gar- 
ment of the Massachusetts General Hospitu, an deners, fiorists, or landscape gardeners, as well 
instructor and a demonstrator are in attendance as for those who will naturallv be called upon to 
daily throughout the academic year. Students manage large estates, or wish to qualify them- 
have access to the hospitals of the city, and to selves to become stewards or overseen of farms 
the museum, library, and dissecting-rooms of the or country places. Instruction comprises the 
Medical School. Candidates for achuission to the theory of farming, agricultural chemistry, ap- 
school must be graduates of some recognized plied soulogy^ horticulture, botswy, entomology, 
college or scientific school, or pass a satisfactory and quantitative chemical analysis. Candidi^^ 
examination in English and physics. The degree for the degree of bachelor of agricultural science 
of doctor of dental medicine is conferred on those must take a preliminary course of one year in the 
who have studied medicine and dentistry tliree Lawrence Scientific Scliool, or show by examina- 
fuU years, spent at least one continuous year in tion that they possess an equivalent amount of 
the school, passed the several examinations, and knowledge, and, after completing the regular 

§ resented a satisfactory thesis. He must also courses In the Bussey Institution, must pass a 
epoeit with the dean, to be placed in the mu- year in advanced study here. Students not can- 
seum of the school, a specimen of meciuuiical d«i- didates for a degree may join the school at any 
tistry or of practical or pathological anatomy, time without examination, and pursue such 
prepared during the course under "the eye of courses as they are fitted to follow. The fee for 
the instructor. Graduates of recognized dental the academic year is $150 ; for half a year or less, 
schools are admitted to the courses in operative $75 ; and for a single course, $40 a year, 
and mechanical dentistry, paying $50 for each School or VrrsKmARY MaoiaNB. Estab- 
course. The fee for the regular instruction of lished in 1883. AU candidates for admission ex- 
the school is $200 for the first year, $150 for the cepting those who can produce certificates show- 
second, and $50 for any subsequent year. With ing that they have passed the admission examina- 
the exception of extracting instruments, lathes, tion at some recognized college or scientific 
and vulcanizers, each student is required to fur- school, are required to pass an examination in 
nish his own tools, instruments, uid appliances English, and the elementary arithmetic The 
for laboratory and operating room, "niere are degree of doctor of veterinary medicine is con- 
no fees for matriculation or for graduation. The ferred only upon those who have passed the age 
school occupies the old medical school buQding of 21, have studied veterinary medicine three 
at the foot of North Grove Street In Boston. full years, and spent at least one continuous year 
MrsKCV or Comfarativb Zooloot. Estab- at tiiis school. A fully equipped veterinary es- 
tished in 1859 by a grant from the State, and tablishment, includin^ir a hospital for the treat- 
generous gifts of private citizens, through the in- ment of domestic animals, has been provided, 
fiuence of the late Louis Agassis, wlio was its which, with its other facilities, makes this school 
director until his death. It contains the natural eminently fitted to turn out practical as well a« 
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ity, or doctor of medicine, pursue a course of 
study in Uw, theoloKy, or medicine for a year, 
and pass examination on such course. The de- 
gree of doctor of philosophy Is conferred on bach- 
elors of arts who pursue a course of studv for at 
least two years, pass an examination in that 
course, and present a thesis showing an original 
treatment of the subject, or giving evidence of 
independent research. The degree of doctor of 
science is conferred on bachelors of science who 
p«irsne a course of scientific study in at least two 
subiects for three years, and make some contri- 
bution to science embodied in a thesis. The 
tuition fee Lb computed at a rate of $15 for one 
hour a week of instruction through the jrear, no 
case less than f30 nor more than f 150. The fee 
for the examination of Ph. D. is $60 ; for any 
laboratory course, $150. 

IlKTVKBsmr LiB&ART. ThLs contains about 
290,000 volumes, with as many pamphlets. Of 
these volumes the lar^r number are in the col- 
lege library, the remamder in the libraries of the 
leveral departments. The college library Is for 
:he use of the entire university. Students may 
ake out three books at a time for four weeks ; 
lod the privilege of borrowing books is also 
pranted to persons not connected with the uni- 
nersity , under special regulations and on payment 
if an annual fee. 

The Annex. What is popularly known 
» the Harvard ** Annex," and more oor- 
ectly the *' Society for the CoUe^ate In- 
truotion of Women," was established in 
878 as an experiment. Its foundiition 
^as due to Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Oilman, 
'ho with the assistance of several of the 
iculty of Harvard University put the 
roject into execution. The entrance ex- 
minations are the same as those required 
)r admission to Harvard, and the in- 
ructors are all from its faculty. Sev- 
ity-two courses are oflFered, identical 
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Health of Boston — Hebrews in Boston. 

consultiiig physicians, elected by the city route. The ordinances require that 

council fuod serving without pay. Long house - dirt and ashes shall be kept in 

before the establishment of a regular some convenient place for collection, 

health-board, the city had outgrown the The men are required to enter the prem— 

arrangement by which the whole board of ises, and place such vessels as contain 

aldermen acted as a board of health ; and ashes upon the sidewalk or in passage- 

the establishment of an independent or- ways in rear ; the teams follow, and are 

ganization, which had been for a long loaded; the empty vessels are returned 

time agitated, was hastened by the spread by the men to their original position, 

of small-pox in 1872, with which the al- The carts, when filled, proceed to the 

dermen as a health-board were unable to dump, and discharge their load. The 

cope. The agents of the board of health, cost of this work averages $126,000 a 

called inspectors, inspect and report upon year. There are employed in cleaning 

nuisances ; and the board secure their cesspools, 52 men and 17 wagons. These 

abatement as far as able to do so. The are cleaned as often as required, and their 

city physician, port physician, and super- contents conveyed to a dump and imme- 

intendent of health are connected with diately covered with ashes. There are 

the health department. There are em- 6,000 cesspools. The cost of labor for 

ployed in cleaning and sweeping the this work is about $15,000 a year. The 

streets, under the direction of tne supers department has 16 mechanics employed 

intendent of health, 181 men, 34 carts, in manufacturing wagons, harnesses, and 

10 sweeping-machines, and 6 water-carts, shoeing horses. There are a city physi- 

There are 87 men employed 9 months in cian, a port physician, and a superin- 

the year sweeping. The principal streets tendent of health. [See City Govern- 

are cleaned daily, and others twice in ment.] 

each week. The remaining 3 months, the HebrewB in Boston. Forty years 
teams are employed in removing house- ag^) a Hebrew was an unusual sight in 
dirt, and the men in sweeping crossings Bostxin ; but since that period Hebrews 
and removing snow from sidewalks of have increased so rapidly tliat in 1886 it 
public squares and buildings. The num- was estimated that they numbered from 
ber of miles of streets cleaned is 185 per 10,0(¥) to 12,000. They are to be found 
week. The cost of labor for doing this in all parts of the city, busily engaged in 
work averages nearly $100,000 a year, trade and trailic, and, as a class, are in- 
In removing house-offal 108 men and 49 dustrious and thrifty. There is no dis- 
wagons are employed. The offal is re- tinctively Hebrew quarter, although many 
moved from dwelling-houses three times live on Salem Street, and in that inime- 
a week during the sunmier months and diate neighborhood. Some are quite 
twice a week during the winter ; from wealthy, nearly all are in comfortable cir- 
hotels, markets, and restaurants, it is re- cumstances ; none are wanting in shrewd- 
moved daily. There are 49 districts, and neas, and capacity for driving a good bar^ 
each team is assigned a route. The men gain, and many are educated and cultured, 
employed in collecting offal are required Nor are they wanting in political aspira- 
to enter the premises, collect the offal, tions; several have held municipal of- 
and empty the same in wagons ; when fices of honor and trust, while othen* have 
filled, to drive to one of the offal depots attained and ably filled higher public )>o- 
owned by the city. It is there sold to sitions. The more enterprising are en- 
farmers from adjoining towns within a gaged in the clothing trade ; many are 
radius of 20 miles, who come with their jewellers and tobacconists, and a large 
carts to the depot for it. The cost of la- number are pawnbrokers. In the matter 
bor for this work averages about $70,fX)0 of religion, they may be cliissified as ( h*- 
annually. There are employed in remov- thodox and Reform. The former cling 
ing house-dirt and ashes, l(i2 men, with to the old customs, traditions, and ideas ; 
two men to each team. This material is while the latter advocate the cause of 
removed from hotels, tenement houses, progressive Judaism. There are 8 con- 
and stores twice in each week, and from gregations, the larg«*st of which is the 
dwellings once a week. There are 72 Ohabei Sholom, which has a synagogue 
xoates, one team being assigned to each on Wanenton Street. The worship is 
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j,__-», v«» xAou Kjti-tjui^ u>-<iay. Xn leas tha 

rioUy orthodox ; Zion's Holy Prophets Luged, and appeare 

? Isiael, on Church Street, orthodox ; weU as eyening news 

18 Beth Abraham, worshipping on Han- edition. The gather 

^er Street, orthodox ; the Har Moriah, early in its career, its 

lawTOut Avenue, Roxbory District ; ana policy, continued ani 

e Shomre Shabbos, the members of under the present ma 

fiich strictly observe their sabbath-day. dantly proved a **] 

II these have sabbath-schools similar to Eaton retired from th 

at before mentioned. The Jews also and was succeeded b; 

ve 5 B'nai B^rith lodges, known as Ye- who had edited '^ Tl 

r Sahadutha, Boston, Amos, Pinchas, the next few years 

d MosenthaL The order Kesher Shel changes in the conduc 

irsel has two lodges, the Gal £d and the paper. At lengtl 

achas. The order Free Sons of Israel Bailey became one of 

represented by 2 lodges, the Bay the following year at 

ite and Moses Mendelssohn. The or- creased facilities were 

r Trene Schwestem is represented by taining news, a world 

omi Lodge. There are several Chew- and reporters was sec 

connected with the congregations, and ceni moved forward p 

ies* societies devoted entirely to benev- ing all the changes { 

nt purposes. The Hebrew Benevolent ley^s ownership, howe' 

dety has a large membership, and the of the paper had app 

lies* Sewing Circle is a strone organizi^ creased, and it was a 

1. There are also a Young Alen's He- In 1807 the weekly c 

w Association, and the Elysium Club, tinued, and soon aftei 

the latter a social organization, with tion was started. In 

oious and quite elegant rooms on Con- ** Times,'' a rival of t 

1 Street. [See Appendix J3, and purchased by Mr. Bail 

<ing Men's Hebrew AssocicUion,] tion discontinued. Di 

Eebrew Cemetery. See Israelitish of the ** Herald,'* M 

%etery, some years postmaste 

lerald (The Boston), newspaper, April, 1860, he sold out 

lished from *' the Herald Building," in the paper to Royal ] 

255 Waahinfifton Street. Begun in B. Haskell, Justin An 

3, as an evemng newspaper, a small Andrews, and George 

»t, four pages of five columns each. fh«»ir »«*♦•'«• ' — ~ '-- 
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G. Bailey sold out his interest to his asso- 
ciates, Out, 1, 1871 ; and Justin Andrews 
disposed of his to the remaining associ- 
ates on the 1st of January, 1873* The pro- 
prietors therefore now consist of Messrs. 
Polsifer, Haskell, and Charles H. An- 
drews. Mr. Haskell is at the head of 
the editorial department, and Mr. Pul- 
sifer of the business department. The 
'* Herald'' was long established at No. 
103 (now numbered 241) Washington 
Street, with its editorial, composition, 
press, and mailii^ rooms in the rear on 
Williams Court. In 1877-78 its present 
building was erected out of the profits of 
the paper, and occupied in February, 
1878. it has the reputation of being the 
finest newspaper omoe in the world, and 
one of the very best equipped. It was 
eroecially planned for the convenience of 
all departments of the establishment, and 
after the examination of the most ap- 
proved modem newspaper offices of other 
cities ; and it is provided witli every mod- 
em convenience for facilitating the work 
of its laige force of employees. It con- 
sists of a main building, with an ornamen- 
tal granite front in ue French Renais- 
sance style, on Washington Street, and a 
large L fronting on Williams Court. The 
totel ground-surface covered is about 
6,200 square feet. The main building 
has a frontage of 31 feet 9 inches, and a 
length of 179 feet ; and the L, a frontage 
of 24i feet, and a length of 40 feet The 
entire building has six stories and a high 
basement. The press-room is in the base- 
ment, and mail and delivery rooms on 
WiUiEuns Court, as heretofore. There 
are six Bullock presses in the press- 
room, each capable of printing 21,500 
papers an hour. A machine shop is also 
nere, so that repairs to the machinery 
are made on the premises ; and there is a 
double equipmeut of all the machinery, 
every precaution being taken to avoid de- 
lay in the publication of any of the edi- 
tions by reason of accident of any sort. 
That the " Herald " is one of the most 
profitable of the newspapers of the coun- 
try, is due to excellent management in 
every department, and to the constant 
devotion to the first object for which a 
newspaper should be run, — and which is 
too often lost sight of by newspaper con- 
ductors, — the thorough g^thenng uid 
the prompt presentation of die news. 



Everything in the '^ Herald '* is subordi- 
nate to tliis, and the result is success 
which is called " phenomenal,'* but which 
is simply natural. John H. Holmes, one 
of tlie ablest journalists in the country, 
is the managing editor. 

Herdics. See Cabs, 

Hermetic Society. The Boston 
Branch of the London llennetic Society, 
organized in March, ISHO. It is com- 
posed of a company of persons interested 
m the Hermetic writings and others of a 
similar nature which had come to be fa- 
vorite studies in social as well as intellec- 
tual Boston sets. Its aim is defined to 
be ** to study the doctrine of life as ex- 
pressed by Hermes and expounded by the 
autiiors of *The Perfect Way,'"— a 
book, well thumbed by Boston readers, 

S resenting the views on esoteric Bud- 
hism and kindred themes of Mr. Make- 
land and Mrs. Kingsford, organizers of 
the London Society. Previous to the or- 
g^anization of the Boston Society informal 
meetings were held at regular intervals, 
beginning in the fall of 1884, first at the 
house of Mrs. S. G. Davis, No. 120 High- 
land Street, Roxbury District, and subse- 
quently at that of Mrs. S. £. Sewall, 
riirk Street. Wlien the society was for- 
mally established. Professor W. T. Harris 
of Concord was made the first president. 
It was afterward determined to widen its 
scope, making it a philosophical organi- 
zation. [See Appendix A,\ 
Highlands. See Roxbury District. 
HiBtorloal Society (The Massa- 
chusetts). No. 30 Tremont Street, in 
the building adjoining the Boston Mu- 
seum. This is the oldest historical so- 
ciety in the country, and its roll of mem- 
bers includes many of the names best 
known in American literature. Its chief 
founder was Rev. Jeremy Belknap, at that 
time minister of the religious society wor- 
shipping in the Federal Street meeting- 
house, and known as the author of a his- 
tory of New Hampshire. With him were 
associated four other students of early 
American historj', — Rev. John Eliot, 
numster of the New North Church ; Rev. 
Peter Thatcher, minister of the Brattle 
Street Church ; William Tudor, a promi- 
nent lawyer in Boston; and William 
Winthrop of Cambridge. After outlin- 
ing the general plan of the society, these 
gentlemen invited the cociperation of five 



was auinonzea lo emaige its list ot rea- 
lent members to 100. From the first, 
ts object has been the collection, pres- 
irvation, and difFosion of the materials 
or American history; and so early as 
702 the first volume of Ck>llection8 -was 
irinted. This volume has been twice 
eprinted, and has been followed by 47 
•ther volumes, comprising in part re> 
irints of scarce publications relating to 
American history, and in part original 
iiemoirs, ewly letters, and other docu- 
aents which had never before been 
»rinted. Beside these volumes the soci- 
ty has printed 18 or more volumes of 
'roceedings, covering the records of all its 
neetings for upwanu of (K) years, and in- 
luding numerous historical documents of 
»ermanent value. The library of the so- 
iety contains over 27,000 bound volumes, 
early 60,000 pamphlets, and many rare 
nd curious manuscripts. A most valua- 
le addition to it was made in January, 
885, in the gift by Mr. Francis Parkman 
f historical manuscripts relating to the 
Vench in Canada. The 80 bound volumes 
rhich they form are known as the Park- 
lan colleciaon. The library bequeathed 
) the society by the late Thomas Dowse 
f Cambridge, in 1856, fills the lower 
)om, in which the meetings of the society 
re held ; and consists of 5,000 volumes in 
ne editions. The museum and gallery of 
istorical portraits includes ancient and 
aluable portraits of old New England 
orthies of much interest, and many 
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Hollis Street Church* 

steeple at the north end 1 1 feet square, panelled "with wood-raotddingB, and the 
In wis first Hollis Street meeting-noose walls are also frescoed and finished in 
there were 40 pews on the lower floor and harmony with tlie general style of ar- 
9 in the gallery. The whole cost of the chitecture. It has several fine stained 
building was ^2,057 Zs, ikl. The pews windows, one a memorial of Rev. John 
were yalned for sale at ;i^2,2.57, and pew Pierpoutf the gift of the late Mrs. J. S. 
No. 1 was presented to the governor. Morgan of Paris, and another of Rev. 
The house was dedicated June 17, 1752, Thomas Starr King. Tlie basement con- 
by Rev. Dr. Sewall. It stood 35 yean tains the principal vestry or lectnre-room, 
when, in 1787, it was burned down. The with Bible and class rooms connecting ; 
following year a new structure on the and literary and ladies' parlors, refresh- 
same spot was built again of wood, and ment-room and kitchen. (leorge T. 
at a cost of only £1,800. This second Meacham was the arcliitect. The new 
house stood until 1809, when it was pulled church was finished and formally occu- 
down, and the third meeting-house was pied in October. 1884. — The first minis- 
built on its site, this time of brick, and ter of the Hollis Street Church was Rev. 
with two spires. In the early summer Mather Byles, ** a Tory, wit, and scholar.** 
of 188^3 this was sold and vacated, and His salary began at iiH iOs, per year. In 
the building of the *" New Hollis Street " 1741 a parsonage-house was built near Uie 
in the Back Bay district, was b^^n« church. The minister*s salary was in- 
This is situated on the comer of Newbury creased from year to year, until in 1 757 
and Elxeter streets, nearly opposite tlie it reached i^ 1 1 per year. Dr. Byles*8 
Prince School-house. It has a frontage toryism after a while brought him into 
of \iO feet on Exeter, and 84 on Newbury disfavor with his people, and in 1776 his 
Street. It is constructed of brick, with pastorate was brouglit to a close by his 
freestone and terra-cotta trimmings, the dismissal. This entry appears on the 
underpinning and entmnce steps in gran- records : "' The standing committee pro- 
ite. The style of architecture is the By- ceeded to c(»iLsider various ivports con- 
zantine, and it is in the form of a squiure, ceniing the ccniduct of Rev. 1)r. Mather 
but somewhat irregular in outline of plan, Byles since tlie commencement of hostil- 
witii a dignified tower on tlie comer, ris- ities by the Britisli troops, and the follow- 
ing from the foundation 05 feet in height, ing ai'ticles (among others) were voted to 
The lower half of the tower is circular, be just matters of complaint against him : 
and the upper twelve-sided. Each facade ( 1 ) His associating and spending a con- 
of the building has large gables witli two siderable portion of his time with the 
circular turrets, the gables terminating in officers of the Britisli army, having them 
freestone finials. Within eat^li gable is a frequently at his house, and lending them 
large stained-glass window, semi-circular his ghisses for the purpose of \'iewing the 
in form; and under each window and works erecting for our defence ; (2) That 
above, between the turrets, are ornamental he treated the public calamity with light- 
tiles in terr:i-cott;i. The ridges of the ness; {'i) Meeting before and after ser- 
roof are finished witli terra-cotta crestings. vice with a number of our inveterate ene- 
The main entrance is on Newbury Street, niies at a certain place in King Street 
reached by a flight of stone steps. On called Tory Hall ; (4) That he prayed in 
each side of tlie door are two handsome public that America might submit to 
freestone columns with carved capitals, grate Britain.'* The Tory doctor was 
The entrance is emphasized by a gabled dismissed Aug. 14, 1770, and subse- 
porch surmounted by an octagonal tower quently he was obliged to flee the town, 
finished with a curved roof. There are During the siege of Bost<in the church 
also entrances on Exeter Street. The in- was used as a barrack by the British, 
tenor of the church is in the form of an The second minister. Rev. Ebenezer 
amphitheatre, the pews radiating from a Wight, was settled in 1 777, and he 
common centre. Back of the pulpit, served for eleven years, when he re- 
which is set well forward, and just above signed. Towards Uie close of the last 
it, is the organ and choir gallery. The century, the society, in common witli so 
wainscot work and the pews are of stained many others in the town, became Uni- 
white-wooda the ceiling is frescoed and tarian. Rev. Samuel West, who snc- 
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-^2 — ^^vu bucjr rwev. 11. i^crnardCa 

inoountered, and tenacious in maintaining He is the present pa 

vhi^ver position he took. The first 15 B, and Unitarianism 

rears of his pastorate passed tranquilly, gregational) Churckei 
>ut thereafter his career was stormy ; his Hollis Street 

K>ld and persistent advocacy in the pulpit Street, a few steps fi 

»f Uie then new temperance reform, aiid ton or Tremont Stree 

he advanced position which he took on est the former. Bui 

he anti-slavery and other public ques- historic Hollis Street 

ions, provoking the bitter opposition of the walls of the chi 

n influential portion of the church organ- utilized. It covers t) 

ation. In 18!^ a succession of meetings occupied by the chap 

ere occupied in discussing him. and the yard, as well as the cl 

»ciety was sharply divided. At length square feet. The ei 

1 1842 a majority of two carried a formal level with the street, 

quest that he should resign. This he three parts, separatt 

)clined to do. A sharp correspondence and is rich and brilliai 

isued between him and the standing tion and finish. At t 

mmittee of the church, and the mat- part is the box office, 

r was then referred to an ecclesiastical private office near by 

uncil. This famous body heard the va- is reached from the ri( 

»us charges, and finally dismissed them, of the entrance-hall, 

dnerating the pastor. Meanwhile his double doors, each si 

ary was withheld, and he sued the so- structed of cherry and , 

ty for it ; and finally, when he had seats on the floor are 

'.ained judgment in the supreme court, aisles, one on each side 

1 payment of his claim secured, he vol- and two between, which 

arily resigfned, and the warfare ended, two feet wide nearest 

Pierpont died in Medford in 1866. creasing as they run 

V. Dr. Fosdick was the next pastor, reach at the end four 

.ailed in May, 1846. He resigned the parquet circle on this 

owing year, as the society, then heav- four rows of the orchc 

in debt, could not pay his salary, from the others by a g 

vards the close of 1848 Rev. Thomas There are six private 

rr King was settled as the pastor, with either side of the prose 

lary of 1^3,000 a year ; and under his balcony, reached from 

istry the society shook off its load of th« ritrh*^ o-J '-'^ " ■ 



Hollis Street Theatre — Holton Protestant Pauper-Fund, 

ootranking it in the order named. The The ladies* dressing-roomd are on the 
seats are of cherry, upholstered in leather floor above. There are 22 of thera, and 
and plush, and are so constructed that lead from the ladies' green-room. The 
the back follows tlie forward motion of dressing-rooms for gentlemen are in the 
the body ; so that when a person leans for- basement. The boiler-room is entirely 
ward he gives to those in the row behind separated from the main building. There 
him a good chance to g^t to and from are ample exits. The gallery stairs are 
their places with comfort. Upon the six feet wide, with no windings, but pro- 
seat of each cliair is a rack for a hat, and vided with broad platforms ; and there is 
on a projection forming part of the foot an extra exit from the gallery into the 
of the chair is a place for a cane or an balcony, for use in case of fire or panic 
umbrella. Novel and most agreeable in the theatre. There are also additional 
features of the theatre are the smoking- exits from the auditorium, at the side 
room for gentlemen and the parlor for on to IloUis Street. The exterior decora- 
ladies. The smoking-room is in the base- tions are simple but striking. Above 
ment, reached by a stairway at the right the main entrance, in a panel, is the name 
of the orchestra, under the balcony stairs, of the iheatre, and over this, in a larger 
It is comfortably fitted with tables, chairs, ornamented freestone panel, are carved 
and sofas, and connected with it are portraits of Beethoven, Shakespeare, and 
wash-rooms and retiring-rooms. The la- Dickens, intended to symbolize Music, 
dies' pai'lor m on the left of the orchestra Drama, and Literature. The entrance 
and on the same floor. It is handsomely front is of stone. The doorways are 
furnished, and elaborately decorated, and flanked by round columns, with ricldy 
has connected with it toilet and retiring carved capitals ; figures of niffins and 
rooms. On the left of the balcony are other fanciful conceits are worked in here 
also ladies' retiring and toilet rooms sim- and there. The UoUis Street was com- 
ilar to those on the floor below. The pleted in November, 1885, and opened 
dome in the centre of the ceiling of the brilliantly on the evening of Monday the 
theatre b 55 feet above tlie centre of the 9th with the first presentation in Boston 
orchestra, and is 44 feet in diameter, of the comic opera of tlie ** Mikado," by 
The proscenium arch is 41 feet high, and W. S. Gilbert and Arthur Sullivan. This 
38 feet wide. The proscenium frame is ran through tlie entire winter season. A 
very nearly square with square comers, dedicatory poem was read by Mr. Nathan- 
It is the unusual width of 5 feet, and is iel Childs, its author. The theatre is 
decorated with thi'ee large reeds of dead- owned by R. B. Brigham, and Isaac B. 
gold, with a vine of carved leaves of bur- Rich is manager. Jmin R. Hall was the 
nished gold upon and around them ; the architect 

indented places between the reeds are Holton Protestant Pauper-Fund, 
colored a rich vermillion. The stage is A bequest of James Holton '*to the in- 
73 by 40 feet, and the distance from the habitants of the town of Bright<»n," — 
curtain line to Uie centre of the row of who also ^ve the Holton library [see 
footlights is but 7 feet The interior dec- Brighton District] — " to be annually ex- 
orations of the theatre are in rich hues, pended forever in purchasing and dis- 
crimson and gold the prevailing tints, tributiiig provisions among poor and in- 
The dome shows arabesques on a gold digent Protestant families, in said town 
gnround, forming a fnime to eight groups of Brighton, on TliaukKgiviiig or other 
of cupids. Jewels of varied colors set in holidays, or just previous t4>such holidays, 
the walls below the cornice aid in produ- to the end that such poor Protestant fam- 
cing brilliancy. The effect of the whole ilies may have the means, in some degree, 
is heightened by the use of ivory and gold of enjoying such holidays in common with 
on the gallery fronts, the designs for their fellow-citizens ;'' and he specially di- 
whioh are made up of onpids, flowers, and rected, '" that, in such periodical distnbu- 
fmits. The scene-room is reached from tions, unmarried Protestant females, who 
the stage through two large fire-proof are poor or needy, shall receWe a liberal 
doorways. Near it are two large dressing- share of provisions, and also other articles 
rooms for the use of stars or principal of comfort, such as said distributors shall 
actors, which lead directly to ihe stage, deem to be most conducive to the comfort 

m 



cora ana tsvuu^m^^ — 
maintained by we *' Association tor uie 
Protection of Destitute Catholic Chil- 
dren,*' incorporated in 1864 ; its domestic 
affairs being in charge of the Sisters of 
Charity. [See Sisters of Charity, under 
Catholic Religious Orders,] The Home 
and the work of the association g^w out 
of the Eliot Charitv School, for some 
time conducted at ^o. High Street. 
Soon after the Sisters of Charity assumed 
the direction of its affairs, which was in 
18(M$, the institution was removed to No. 10 
Common Street ; and the next move was 
to the present location, the building hav- 
ing been erected in 1870. The Home- 
building is well arranged for its purpose. 
It is 175 feet in lengm, 50 feet in depth, 
and three stories high, with a French roof. 
It has school-rooms, play-rooms, dormito- 
ries, infirmaries, bath-rooms, and dining- 
rooms, affording ample accommodation 
for more than 200 children at one time. 
Children of any creed, color, or nativity 
are admitted ; it is a home for the desti- 
tute or friendless little ones of all kinds. 
Here they are instructed and cared for by 
the Sisters of Charity until returned to 
their friends, placed in situations, or pro- 
vided with guo<l Catholic homes. Care 
is exercised in all cases where any are 
sought for adoption ; and i>ersuns desir- 
ing to adopt are required to bnng recom- 
mendations from tlieir parish priest. The 
Home is suppoi-ted altogether by volun- 
tary subscriptions, and an annual Char- 
••*• Hall is tfiven for its benefit. About 
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Homoeopathic Dispensary — Horace Mann School. 

year, 8 of the prominent homceopathio are treated principally by advanoed sta- 

physicians in the city were summoned for dentn in the BuHtou University School 

trial and expuhuon from the Massachu- of Medicine. [See Boston University,] 

setts Medical Society, for *' conduct un- There are connected with the dispensary 

becoming and unworthy an honorable man 30 physicians, all of whom do their work 

and a member of the society." Although without pay. 

not so expressed, this was aimed at mem> Homcoopathic Medical Society 

ben believing in and practising homuoop- (The Massachusetts). The principle 

athy. An injunction from the supreme in medicine expressed by the plirase Si- 

court prevented a summary expulsion of milia similibus curantur was known to the 

members for this cause, and the subject earliest writers in medicine ; but it was 

was warmly discussed in the public jour- first considered as a basis for all curative 

nals. The great interest thus excit^ by drug action in 1790, by Samuel Hahne- 

this attempted action of the society to- mann, who, from that time till his death 

ward the homceopathists resulted in a in 1844, devoted himself to the develop- 

publio fair in aid of the hospital, which ment of the system which he called ho- 

realized more than $80,000 for its funds, mceopathy. In 1825 Hans Christian Gram, 

Limd was secured on East Concord Street, a native of Boston though educated in the 

near the City Hospital, and a fine and University of Copenhagen, first introduced 

commodious buildii^ was erected, con- this system into America. In IH^.*] Dr. 

tAining 40 beds. This was opened for Constantino Hening, one of its strongest 

patients in May, 1870. In 1881 an addi- supporters, came to this country, and 

tional tract of land was conveyed to the practised in Philadelphiii until his death 

hospital by the city. Cases of accident ml8Sl. In 1835 a medical college was 

or extreme necessity are admitted to the established in Allentowu, Pa. , to teach 

hospital without delay. Contagious dis- tlus system. In 1838 Dr. Samuel Gregg 

eases, syphiUs, delirium tremens, and in- of Medford became a convert to homteop- 

curable oases are excluded. No patient athy. Soon after, Dr. Josiah Flagg of 

is allowed to remain longer than 12 Boston, Dr. Charles Wild of Brooldine, 

weeks, except bv special consent of the and Dr. C. M. Weld of Jamaica Plain 

medical board. Free patients, when able, adopted its principles ; and in 1840 they 

assist in nursing, etc. There are 73 with others formed a medical society 

beds, 17 of which are free. [See Appen- known as the "'Homoeopathic Frater- 

dix A.] nity/* which met at the houses of its 

Homcsopathic Medical Dispen- members in turn on the '^ Monday evening 

sary (The). Central dispensary No. next preceding the full of the moon.^' 

14 Burroughs Place ; West End Branch At these meetings the knowledge gained 

Charity Building, Chardun Street ; and of this new and strange system of medi- 

the ooUegpe bran^, Medical College buUd- cine was nmtually imparted by its mem- 

ing, East Concord Street. Chartered in hers. In 1850 the membership luul in- 

1850, and opened to the public in 1857. creased to nearly 70, and that year they 

At first it was supported by private sub- were incorporated by the State as the 

scriptions ; but in March, 1S50, a fair Massachusetts Homceopathic Medical So- 

was held in Music Hall, which in five ciety. Tlie society holds its meetings 

days netted the sum of $13,100. Tlie in- semi-annually, in April and October. Its 

come of this, witli occasional donations, menibersliip in 1880 had reached 240. 

has since sustained the disueiisary. It Each year a volume of reports of tiie 

has three branches, as stated above. In transactions of the society is published. 

1885 it cared for 10,504 poor patients and There is also a Boston HonicBopathic 

furnished 42,787 prescriptions. Every de- Medical Soiriety, which holds its meetings 

partment is free to the poor. The central in the Medical College of tlie Boston 

dispensary and the West End branch are University, Ejist Concord Street [see lios- 

open daily, except Sundays, from eleven ton University] j on the second Tliursday 

A. M. to twelve M. The college branch of each month. 

IB divided into eleven departments, and Horace Mann School for the 

the medical department is open from ten Deaf. See Deaf and Dumb {Schools and 

to eleven A. 9C daily. The out-patients Societies for the). 
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lu uie country, it has always maintained project for the Exp 

a foremost position amon? American so- Cemetery here in 

cieties of its ohiss, and naa done more property from Chai 

than any other for the intelligent devel- who had intended t 

opment of horticulture over a large field, of it. The pnrcha 

It has also lent its ii^uenoe to forward subscribers to 100 L 

seyeral educational enterprises and public at the rate of $60 eat 

improvements ; its chief work in the lat- The Act of the L( 

ter direction being the establishment of the society to hold 1 

iie beautiful cemetery of Mount Auburn, tery, and to lay it o 

[t began with a membership of 140 dur- that purpose, was ol 

ng its first year, embracing many of the same year ; and on 

eading citizens of that day. In after ing, the place was 

rears its members greatly increased in Judge Story deliveri 

lumbers, and it added many honorary Henry Ware makin 

nd corresponding members. Gen. Henry hymn written by Re 

L. S. Dearborn of Roxbury was its first ing a feature of tl 

'resident, Cheever Newhall of Boston trees, plants, and f 

be first treasurer, Dr. Jacob Big^low out, and avenues, pt 

f Boston the first corresponding sec- structed ; and at subs 

)tary, and Robert L. Emmons of Bos- the society, notewort 

m the first recording secretary. The Experimental Garde] 

>ciety was organized with these officers were made. The fii 

id 38 councillors. The first annual ex- cemetery was that < 

ibition was held in September of its first and the first monux 

;ar ; and the custom of weekly exhibi- the memory of Ham 

3ns through all but the midwinter field, who achieved » 

onths was begfun in that year, and has writer of historical ' 

ace been continued without break. Di- one of the earliest fe 

omas and liberal premiums are offered country. The first gi 

r the best exhibits of plants, flowers, by Dr. Bigelow, an< 

d fruits at these weekly and annual when the present sto 

hibitions. The movement for the es- design replaced it. 

blishment of Mount Auburn Cemetery tomb, of granite, was 

IS begun before the formation of this 182^5 Mount Auburn 

;iety, but nothing practical was aecom- ciety to thej)roprieto: 

shed until it f nolr »»/^i/i ^^^ *i '■^ 



Horticultural Society. 

ety remoTod to Joy's Building, — sac- the front of the building are other stat- 

ceeded by the Rogers Bnilding on Wash- ues cut in granite, — one of Flora, and 

ington Sd?eet, opposite the head of State the other of Pomona. These statues 

Street, — next, to No. 81 Comhill, then were modelled by Martin Milmore. 6rid- 

to No. 23 Tremont Row, next into the ley J. F. Bryant was the arcliitect of the 

old Latin School building, on School building. On the street floor are stores : 

Street, and in 1845 into its own building and on the second and third respectively 

on the site of the old Latin School build- the public halls of the society, reached 

ing, now occupied by the Parker House, from the street by a. flight of broad mar- 

This first building was the first eyer erect- ble steps. The first is called the Lower 

ed by such a society. It was a granite Hall. It is ornamented with portraits 

front, after the preyailing style of archi- and busts of a number of the founders of 

tecture in the town at the time. In the society, benefactors, and prominent 

front of the first story were huge Doric members. The second, or Upper Hall, 

piers ; and of that above, fluted Corin- is reached by stairways on either side of 

thian pilasters surmounted by entablature the building. This is, like the other hall, 

and pediment. On the g^und floor was large, well lighted, attractively deco- 

a seed store, and the large hall of the so- rated, and adorned with portraits. The 

ciety on the floor above. This, also after latter include portraits of the pr^dents 

the prevailing style, which was carried to of the society, and a full-length portrait 

such extremes [see ^rcAiWfure], was dec- of Dr. Jacob Bigelow, the projector of 

orated with Corinthian pilasters. This Mount Auburn. The Lower Hsdl is used 

bnilding was dedicated on May 15, 1845. for the weekly shows of the society, and 

The orator of the occasion was the late both for the annual shows. Both are also 

Gkorge Lunt ; and Marshall P. Wilder, frequently let as public halls for various 

then the president of the society, deliv- classes of entertainments. [See Halls.] 

ered an address. This building early The library-room is at the front of the 

proved insufficient for the needs of the second story. Here is one of the best 

society, and before many years a move- selected libraries in the United States, 

ment was begun to secure larger quar- It dates from the year in which the inati- 

ters. In 185U the School Street building tution was incorporated — 1829, when tlie 

was sold to Harvey D. Parker, who there- first books were given by Robert Man- 

upon removed it, and built in its place ning, one of the founders of tlie society, 

the wing of his hotel now occupied on the This gift was followed by others from 

first floor by the ladies' dining-room ; and many prominent gentlemen of those days, 

rooms were secured for the society on the Isaac Cox Baniet, U. S. Consul, early 

comer of Washington and West streets, acted as the society's agent in Paris for 

In 1863 the estate tlien known as the the purchase of books, and Col. Thomas 

Montgpomery House was purchased ; and Aspmwall, also when consul, performed 

on Aug. 18, 1864, the comer-stone of the the same office in London. By this 

present building was laid. In September means the library received many works 

of the following year the building was of g^at value. The most important 

completed, and was dedicated on the 16th event in the history of tlie librar}' was 

of that month. On that occasion Rev. tlie generosity displayed in 1869 by ex- 

Dr. Frederick D. Huntington offered the president Jonah Stiekney, who gave it, 

prayer ; and Charles M. Hovey, then the under certain conditions, the use of a fund 

5 resident of the society, delivered the of $12,000. The society has also received 

edicatory address. The building is of at various other times other gifts and be- 

Concord white granite ; the front is highly quests for the benefit of the libniry. The 

ornamented, the central division decora- library in 1886 contained 4,8(X) volumes 

ted with an order of coupled columns re- and 1,350 pamphlets, an increase of 1,400 

peated in pilasters beyond, Doric in the books and 750 pamphlets since 1878. 

first story, Ionic in the second, and Co- Works of great value have been selected 

rinthian in the third. Surmounting the with such professional skill that it stands 

central division of the facade is a granite at the head of horticultural libraries in 

statue of Ceres ; and on the north and this country, and is believed to be equalled 

south buttresses of the second story in by few in Europe. The reading-room is 
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flmick of Newton, John Lowell of Roz- 
irj, Robert Manning of Snlem, Cheever 
ewhall of Dorchester, John B. RuflMU 
' Bostmi, William IL Soniner of Dor- 
lester, and Jonathan Winship of Bright- 
L The admianon fee to memben was 
) first $5, annual assessment $2, and cost 
' life membership ^30. The former is 
nr $10, with aaseasmentB and cost of 
e membership as before. [See Appan- 
X A.] 

Hospitals. Following k a list of the 

rioos hospitals within the city limits, 

ih of which will be found described in 

tail in separate paragraphs elsewhere 

this book. With the exception of the 

7 Hospital, the funds by which these 

supported are lareely, and in many 

» whoUy, accumulated from private 

Bcriptions of the benevolent. 

lam* Kenrine Asylnm. For peraom of both 
I sllected with nerrociB ditwiM. Weat Box- 
Dktrict, Centre Street, 
■ton City Hoqiital. For both aexea. City 
ution. Out-pstienU trested medically sod 
caUy. Hamaon ATenne, opposite Woroea. 
inare. 
ton Lying-in HoapitaL Ka 24 



■■■■ ■ yw x 
mat HlDa CesMtery, < 
Spinal Home. For b 



Wai 



St. EUsahcth'a Hoaptti 



St. Joaeph*a Home for 
Tant-fEirtk For inemabk 
45 Skat BrookKae Street. 

St. lfaiy*a Lyit^p-In H4 
Inm) DorcbeatfT INatrict, 

The United States I 
nected with the Char 
is atuated in Chelsea. 
Marinft Hospital senr. 
here; its Bostoo offio 



ney Hoapital. General Hoapital for both 

South Beaton, Old Harbor Street, 
miiiiff Home. For women and children, 
' incurahlea. No. dO McLean Street 
dren*a HoapitaL Medical and anigical 
lent to children from two to twelve. De- 
mt for out-patienta. Huntington Arenue, 
laydiatrict 

umptivea* Home. For both aexea. Ho- 
thic treatment. Roxbury District, comer 



Hospital for Inl 

End Dag Nunaj am 
/amU. 

Hospital Newvpa 
worthy otganisation, wl 
ply the inmates of hos 
funis, and the State ] 
with good readily ma 
placed in the railway si 
lection of newspapen, 
books. These are em] 
ii^ and their contents 
utod. At Christmas-tin] 
are also distributed, 
phlets, and books are 
headauaitezB of the soc 
yere Street, West End. 

Hotels. The numb 
classes in the city is not 
of the many which are 



Hotels — Hotel Vendome. 

modernized Quincy House; and the old is on the right of the ladies' entrance; 

Adams House, demolished in 1882, to and tliere is another on the easterly side 

make way for the newer Adams House, of the house, which was dedicated by the 

was of venerable age. Of later date tlian *' Whittier dinner," given on the 70ui an- 

any of the above, but themselves full of niversar}' of the poet's birth in 1877, by 

J ears, are the Parker House and Young's the publishers of the * 'Atlantic Montlily," 

iotel ; and of the newer houses are tne and at which there was a quite distin- 

Hotel Brunswick and the Hotel Yen- guished literary gathering. Both these 

dome, elegant hotels in the Back Bay dis- dining-halls have marble-tile floors ; the 

trict, and the Hotel Thomdike on Boylston walls are colored Pompeian red, and the 



Street, at the comer of Church, near the 
Boston and Providence Railway Station. 
These several hotels are described, with 
sketches of their history, in separate 
paragraphs in this book. The present 
modem hotels of the city have entirely 
superseded the old-time inns, as they 
themselves superseded the taverns of stiU 
earlier times. Tlie present are stately 
structures, with every modem conven- 
ience, every comfort, and every luxury; 
but of necessity they lack the good cheer 
and homely hospitality of the old-fash- 
ioned inn, whose ruddy-faced landlord (it 
is a tradition that the old-time landlord 
invariably tras ruddy-faced, with a gen- 
erous girtli and comfortable proportions, 
indicating familiar acquaintance with his 
own good cheer) himself came to the inn- 
door, and welcomed his guests as they 
stepped out of the great hmibering stage- 
coaches at their journey's end. Now it 
is the elegant and impressive hotel-clerk, 
behind the polished office-counter, who 
receives the guest : the old-time landlord 
has passed away, with the sanded tavern- 
floor, the "tap-room," and all the mel- 
lowing though perhaps rude comforts of 
those dead and gone times. [See Tat*- 
erns of the Earlier Days.] 

Hotel Bruns^Ttrick, Boylston Street, 
comer of Clarendon Street, Back Bay dis- 
trict. Situati^l in the cluster of elegant 
buildings and dwellings which mark this 



ceilings frescoed to correspond. The five 
stories above this floor are divided into 
suites and single rooms, each conveniently 
arranged, and inx>vided with every mod- 
em improvement and convenience, includ- 
ing open fire-places, beside steam-heating 
apparatus; every chamber has hot and 
cold water, and ever}' suite a bath-room. 
There are 850 rooms in all ; and the 
house has one of the most luxurious of 
the Whittier elevaton. The cost of the 
building was nearly a million dollars. It 
was built in 1874, and enlarged in 1870. 
It was designed by Peabody & Steams, 
and is essentially fire-proof. It is sumptu- 
ously furnished throughout, and tlie main 
rooms and suites are extensively deco- 
rated. The house is a favorite one with 
the best classes of travellers; and it al- 
ways has a large number of permanent 
guests in the winter season. Many dis- 
tinguished visitors to tlie city have been 
guests at the house. Tlie proprietors are 
Amos Barnes and John W. Dunklee. 
They have made it one of the most 
famous of Boston hotels. It is conducted 
on tlie American plan, and tlie ordinary 
terms are ^5 per day. Its exterior is 
nightly illuminated by tlie electric light. 

Hotel Thorndike (The), Boylston 
Street, comer of Church. A niodenite- 
sizod, attrsu'tively finished hotel, built in 
1885-8() for families and transient guests. 
The imijority of its suites consist uf a 



fine sei>tion of the city, the Bmnswick is parlor, two bedrooiiis. a bath-room, and 
adome<l and funiinhed jwcordiiigly. It ample closets, ho that it is in large part 



covers more than half an acre of ground, 
is 224 X 12o ffH;t, and six stories high 
with basenient. Built of brick, with 
heavy sandHtoiK* triinniings, tlie front of 
its lower st<ories highly omainvnted, its 
exterior is most attrjictive. Of the inte- 
rior the ]>rincipal finish of the first two 
stories is black walnut. On the right of 



a family apartmeiit-house. It is built of 
rough sandstone to the second story, and 
above of brick partly moulded, with a 
unique fnmt. The interior is well ar- 
ranged. S. J. F. Thayer was the art-hi- 
tect. llie Thorndike is conducted on 
the European plan. 
Hotel Vendome (The). Common- 



the principal entnuice are two parlors for wealth Avenue, comer of Dartmouth 
the use of ladies, and on the left the gen- Street, Bju-k Bay distritt. One of the 
tlemen*s parlor. The large dining-room most sumptuous of the hotels of the city 
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wim itB iMwement story and manaard roof, Gharityf who oondi 

IS eight stories in height. On the fiist $120 per annum, b^ 

floor is the rotonda and the various pub- the diocese are re 

lie rooms. The rotunda is paved with given up, and a rec 

Bnglish encaustic tiles, in colors and pat- phaos and for boye 

terns harmonizing with the f umishiiMps ; cieties. There an 

and it is finished m hard woods, cathe<ual 225. Places are u 

glass, and fresco-work. There are five the boys, where th 

great dining-rooms, an elegant banquet- methods of businc 

hall 30 by 110 feet, and several grand Visitors are admitt 

parlors. These are all reached, not only nine. About 200 is 1 

by the main entrance, but by private en- boys in the House, 

trance on Commonwealth Avenue; so toti5 OrJers.] 

that clubs and parties can be entertained House of the 

vdA served without interference with the No. 6 McLean Stn 

tegular business of the hotel. There is 1860. An institutic 

Uso a ladies' entrance on Dartmouth pital care and trea 

Street. The large dining-hall is richly children. It has 2S 

idomed with mirrors, carved mahogany children. Boys on 

tnd cherry wood, frescoes, and a hand- ceived. Though e 

lome frieze. It seats 320 persons. Each for chronic cases a 

>f the six upper stories contains 70 rooms, are occasionally r 

JTanged so as to be used singly or in with the institution i 

uites. Every apartment has access to a which gives out wo 

pacious bath-room, which, as well as thus they are helpe 

very g^as-fixture, has independent venti- provided for the hoi 

iting tubes. There are no open basins is unseetarian so far 

1 the chambers, all being shut off in tients is concerned, 

losets adjoining. Every room is pro- irrespective of creed 

ided with an open fire-place, although Episcopal services 

le entire building is heated by steam. Visitors to patients a 

"he registers serve a double purpose, sup- hours on Mondays, V 

lying either ventilation or warmth, each days. It is directe< 

stained by simply turning a knob to managers. The sec: 

le right or left. Two large elevators, house, and superintei 

le for baggage, and several smaller ele- House Ot the 



Howard Athenceum. 

made np of vaywaxd and insubordinate liam Warren, the famous comedian, who 
girls, it is managed by the Sisters of has contributed so much to the fame of 
the Good Shepherd, a Catholic order ; but the stage of Boston, then made his first 
its benefits and shelter are extended to appearance in Boston, as Sir Lucius 
women of all creeds and denominations. O^ Trigger. During the years following 
A successful effort was made during 1882 and preceding its opening as a variety the- 
to lift the debt, and increase the useful- atre, the Howard was managed by Tliomas 
ness of the institution hj enlargpng its Ford again, William F. Johnson, William 
dormitories. [See Catholic Religious Or- L. Ayling, Sands, Lent & Co., Charles 
ders.l R. Thome, Baker <& English, Wyzeman 
Howard AthenaBom. Howard Marshall, Henry Willard, and Isaac B. 
Street. Since 1808 a variety theatre, Rich. Among the actors and actresses 
with occasional production of melodrama, who, during this period, from time to 
The leading and most successful play- time appeared on its stage, were James 
house of its class, the Howard has a his- W. Wallack, Jr. ; Mrs. Warner, the £ng- 
tory of unusual interest. In its palmy lish tragedienne ; Anderson, **the Wizard 
days it was the representative theatre of of the North; *' Lola Monte?, Matilda 
the city; a favorite with the patrons of Heron, the Sontag opera troupe, Fannie 
*'the legitimate; " and its stock corapa- Marsh, Edwin Adams, Maggie Mitchell, 
nies embraced many of the foremost actors Helen Western, Joseph Proctor, and E. 
and actresses of their time. It was first L. Davenport. A play by Miss Louisa M. 
opened as a theatre on the evening of Alcott« a lively farce« was once produced 
Oct. 13, 1845, under the management of here in the early days. The last season 
Thomas Ford. It had previously been a of its management as a theatre for the 
large ill-shaped wooden structure, known presentation of the ^'legitimate,'* the 
as '* Miller's Tabernacle/' occupied by members of tlie stock company comprised 
the "Millerites," or *' Latter-day Saints," the following: Harry G. Clarke, Harry 
who flourished most extensively in the Crisp, F. L. Keller, C. F. Nichols, Wil- 
years 1843-44 [see Adventists] ; and it liam Scallan, J. W. Norris, Mrs. M. A. 
stands on the site of an old time fashion- Farren, Miss Fannie Marsh, Lillie Mar- 
able boarding-house, that in which Gov- den« Adele Clarke. The stars included 
emor Eustis died in February, 1825. He Cecile Rush ; the Worrell Sisters, in ^* Un- 
was lodging here at the time, during the der the Gaslight/' which was first per- 
session of the General Court, his home formed in Boston Oct. 7, 1807; John 
in Roxbury, in the old Shirley mansion- Brougham, who performed ** Jerry tlie 
house, being in those days regarded as far Swell," in his five act New York local 
out of town. The address at the opening piece, '*Tlie Lottery of Life;" Marie 
of the theatre was by Frederick S. Hill, Zoe, Mrs. I). P. Bowers, Joseph Proctor, 
and was delivered by Mrs. H. Cramer, a Magg^ie Mitchell, John E. Owens, John 
London actress, a great favorite at that Brougham (a second engagement), and 
time in American cities. She made her Kate Fisher. Dr. J. S. Jones's play of 
American </e^Mn 18:n, at the St. Charles, *' Captain Lascar, the Pilot of Brest," 
New Orleans, as Lady Teazle^ and for and Boucicault*s "The Long Strike," 
many years after was a leading actress on had successful runs this season. With 
New York and Philadelphia boards. The such a round of star performances, the 

Slays on this opening night were "The change to the regular variety performance 
chool for Scandal '* and The Day after was by all means abrupt. The Howard 
the Wedding." During the following was opened as a variety theatre at the be- 
winter, Feb. 25, the theatre was burned, ginning of the season of 1807, under Uie 
It was immediately rebuilt; and the management of Rich <& Trowbridge, 
new building, the present structure, was During the season of 1800-70, its man- 
opened on 3ie evening of Oct. 25, 1840, agers were Rich, Hart & Trowbridge ; 
under the management of James H. 1870-71, Rich, Stetson & Trowbridge; 
Hackett & Co. The opening address on the next season, and until 1878, Rich & 
this occasion was delivered by Gfewge Stetson ; during the season of 1878-79, B. 
Vandenhoff ; and the plays were "The F. Tyron, who elevated the standard of 
Rivals " and " A Chaste ^ute." Wil- perfonnances somewhat; in 1880-81, Wil- 
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aoiences. 

How^ard Benevolent Society 

The). Office of president No. 4^3 Shaw- 

lut Avenue and of the secretary No. 334 

ihawmnt Avenue. Organized in 1812, 

nd incorporated in 1818, for the purpose 

F relieving the sick and destitute of the 

ty proper, and £ast and South Boston, 

tpecially the better class of American 

x>r, who do not seek or receive public 

d. At the time of its formation it was, 

ith a single exception, the only alms- 

ving society in the town ; and it is 

limed to be the pioneer in the field 

systematic benevolence. It disburses 

ont $6,000 a year in its charitable 

»rk. This is done without expense for 

ice-rent, salaries, or paid visitors. Its 

Ip to its beneficiaries is of various kinds. 

gives fuel, groceries, and other neces- 

es and comforts, but rarely money. 

assistance is given in the first instance 

hout a visit from a member of the 

nmittee. Industry, temperance, and 

stant school attendance are required. 

3 society has twelve distributors, who 

resent as many districts. The bound- 

« of the district are as follows : — 

RTRicT 1. East Boston. 
BTEICT2. From Chelsea Ferry, throu^ Han- 
, Portland, and Causeway streets, to Warren 
(e. 

mucT 3. From Chelsea Ferry, through 
irer. Court, School, and Milk streets to Cen- 
Vharf. 

iTHiCT 4. From Causeway, through Port- 
Hanover, Court, Green, and Allen streets, 
) water. 



words, "Blessed is 
the poor.** 

•'Hub of the 
other name for B* 
good-humored criti< 
world,** and by coi 
as well, grew out of 
by the genial ** Autot 
Table,**— Dr. OUv€ 
— in one of his fi 
papers. The term oi 
ton State House is tl 
system : ** and it has < 
ed and condensed as 
bright and breezy pa 
** happy thought ** is 

**A jauuty-lookiiig per 
with the young fellow tl 
dently a stranger, — sai<i 
wise man*s sa^nng that . 
about our idace, but he < 
it. — A civil curiosity was i 

Cy to hear the fourth y 
1 distinctly whispering 
who brought him to dim 
which the answer was, G 
said, — this was what I hei 
** * Boston State House ii 
sjrstem. You could n*t pr} 
man if you had the tire of 
ened out for a crowbar.* 

"Bir, — said I,— I am i 
mark. It expresses with ] 
which I have sometimes he 
lignaut dulness. The saUr 
sentially true of Boston, ai 
erable — and inconsiderable 
have had the privUese of bei 
ne3rs think London Is the oi 
Frenchmen — you remembt 
the Court, the World, etc 



Humane Society — Ice Trade. 



the InhsUtants the *good old town of* 

(whatever its name may happen to be^. 

*' Third. Every collection of its inhabitants that 
comes together to listen to a stranmr is invaria- 
bly declared to be a * remarkably intelligent au- 
dience.* 

** Fourth. The climate of the place is particu- 
larly favorable to longevity. 

** Fifth. It contains several persons of vast tal- 
ent little known to the world (one or two of 
them, you may perhaps chance to remember, 
sent short pieces to the * Paotolian * some time 
since, which were * respectfully declined *). 

** Boston is Just like other places of its sise ; 
only perhaps, considering its excellent fish-mar- 
ket, paid fire-department, superior monthly pub- 
lications, and correct habit of spelling the £ng- 
lish language, it has some right to look down 
CD the mob of cities. I *11 tell jrou, though, if 
you want to know it, what is the real offence of 
Boston. It drains a large water-shed of its intel- 
lect, and will not itself be drained. If it would 
only send away its first-rate men instead of its 
second-rate ones (no ofFence to the well-known 
ezoeptions, of which we are alwajrs proud), we 
should be spared such epigrammatic remarks as 
that which the gentleman has quoted. There 
can never be a real metropolis in this country, 
until the Uggest centre can drain the lesser ones 
of their talent and wealth. — I have observed, by 
the way, that the people who really live in two 
great cities are by no means so Jealous of each 
other, as are those of smaller cities dtiwted 
within the intellectual basin, or suction-range, 
of one large one, of the pretensions of any other. 
Don't you see why? Because their promising 
^oung author and rising lawyer and large cap- 
italist have been drained off to the neighboring 
big city ; their prettiest girl has been exported 
to the same market; all their ambition points 
there, and all their thin gilding of glory comes 
from there. I hate little toad-eating cities.*' 

Humane Society of Massachu- 
setts. No. 7 Exchange Place. This ia 
the oldest of the societies organized for 
the saving of life and the prevention or 
relief of suffering. It was oi^nized in 
1786, and incorporated in 17U1, for the 
" recovery of persons who meet with nioh 
accidents as produce in them the appear- 
ance of death," and the promotion of the 
cause of humanity by pursuing such 
means, from time to time, as shall have 



for their object the preflerration of human 
life and the alleviation of its miseries." 
Its earliest efforts were particularly di- 
rected towards the saving of life on the 
sea-coast. It established huts of refuge 
along the shore, and maintained an or- 
ganization of life-boatmen, years before 
the establishment of the government life- 
service; and its record of shipwrecked 
mariners assisted and life saved is a noble 
one. The national service was first be- 
gun in 1847, and regularly organized in 
1848. Until that time the society, en- 
tirely supported by voluntary contribu- 
tions, pursued its work. Later it was 
endowed by the Federal and State gov- 
ernments in recognition of its service^ 
upon the coast. In 1872 it was reorrai- 
ized and considerably extended. The 
Massachusetts Society gives rewards of 
merit« not exceeding 1^20, to any citizen 
of the State who, '* by signal exertion in 
peril, saves or attempts to save human 
life, or to any person who does the same 
for the life of a citizen of the Common- 
wealth." It also maintains five free beds 
at the Massachusetts General Hospital, 
and gives annually to the Lying-in Hos- 
pital. Its affairs are administered by the 
chairman of the standing committee, to 
whom application for information or for 
its benefits is to be made. [See Appen- 
dix yl.] 

Huntington Hall. Institute of 
Technology Building, Boylston Street, 
Back Bay district. The public hall of 
the institute, in which the Lowell Insti- 
tute and other noteworthy courses of lec- 
tures are gpiven, and in which scientific 
bodies occasionally meet. It is one of 
the largest halls, admirably ammg^ed, 
and well equipped. It was named for 
one of the benefactors of the institute. 
[See Halls, Institute of Technology, and 
Lowell Institute.] 



I. 

Ice Trade. The export trade in ice thirty yean Mr. Tudor had a monopoly 

was begun from Boston in 1806, by Fred- of the business, and amassed a large for- 

erick Tudor; and the first carg^o, 130 tune from it. In time the trade was 

tons, was shipped to Martinique. Subse- greatly extended, and was found to be 

quently cajqgoes were shipped to Jamaica exceedingly profitable. It continues to be 

and other West India Islands, and later to large. As early as 18.50 the domestic use 

southern ports in the United States. For of loe was begun, when seyeral companies 
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South Boston Ice Company, No. 251 
Dorchester Avenue. Others in the ice 
trade are Addison Quge <& Co., No. 126 
State Street, whose main ice-houses are 
at Spy Pond, Arlington, and who have the 
foreign trade to South America and the 
West Indies; T. S. Hittinger, No. 103 
State Street; Jamaica Pond Ice Com- 
pany, No. 2380 Washington Street ; the 
Union Ice Company, No. 17i T Wharf; 
afll, the Wenham Lake Ice Company, No. 
92 State Street. The storage capacity of 
the Boston concerns, wholesalers and re- 
tailers, is ahout a million tons. 

Immaculate Conception, Church 

of the. See Church of the ImmactUate 

Conception. 

Immigration, and Transportation 

>f Immigrants. Of the Atlantic ports, 

^ew York receives hy far the largest 

lumber of immigrants ; and Boston stands 

econd in the list. The arrangements for 

eceiving European immig^nts at this 

ort, and promptly dispatching them to 

leir various destinations in Uie West, 

re very complete. On tl^eir arrival they 

re transferred directly from the in-eom- 

ig steamships at the docks at East Bos- 

tn to West-bound cars, on the Grand 

motion Rtulroad ; and thus their pas- 

ge through the city, and detention at 

e port, are entirely avoided. 

Indian Rights Associations. Al- 

ough the national organization is estab- 

hed in Philadelphia, the credit for the 

3vement for reform in the administra- 



TTuuu, ana Lk>l. Jo 
result of the gener 
was given the righ 
forcible removus 
were forever stopp< 
continued in the 
reaching at last tl 
was pressed throu} 
and J. L. Webste 
Neb., whose servic 
tously, the object 1 
ship ; and while it ' 
witn little mention 
delphians started 
Rigbts Association, 
suggestion of Gen. 
the Hampton, Va., 
school, who, suppor 
the Ponca movemec 
ton, had carried on i 
his school in the din 
education of the Indi 
the Philadelphia ass 
But there was no ic 
little formality in o 
Dr. Samuel Eliot, th 
or three members of 
mittee carried the w< 

fancies demanded, 
1,000 a year for tl 
1886, another effort v 
in Trinity Chapel on 
Day, and a new orgs 
unaer the title of *' 
of the Indian Rightf 
previous year a bra 
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Industrial Aid Society — Infant Asylum. 

and the Indian Citizenship Aasociation, at Street, Dorchester District. It was in- 
a meeting soon after the organization of corporated ^' for the purpose of trainiiig 
the Boston branch, decided that the to good conduct, and instructing in house- 
merging of the several organizations into hold labor, destitute or neglected girls." 
that was not desirable, so that each prose- The girls admitted are taught housework, 
cutes its work separately. [See Appen" sewing, and the common branches of edu- 
dix A.] cation. Order, neatness, and cleanliness 

Industrial Aid Society. Head- are enforced; but the discipline is not 
quarters, rooms Nob. 24 and 28 Central rigid, and the girls are made to feel that 
Charity Building, Chardon Street. £s- they are in a pleasant home, rather than 
tablished 1835, incorporated 1847. It in a strictly ruled institution. As soon 
aims primarily to prevent pauperism by as they are able, the girls are sent out to 
helping men and women to employment ; earn their own living ; each one, on leav- 
but of later years it has extended its work ing, — unless returned to her relatives, — 
in assisting Uie industrial training of poor being placed under the guardianship of 
children and adults as well, to improve one of the managers of the institution 
their condition and make them better and until she reaches the age of 21. No other 
self-supporting working-people. Tlirough than girls from (5 to 10 years of age are 
the general office in the Charity Building, admitted, unless by special vote of the 
which is in charge of the general s^nt of managers. Whenever the relatives of a 
the society, work is found for men in girl are able to pay, a small sum is re- 
town, in the country on farms and gar- quired for her board. The class of girls 
dens, or in factories, or on outgoing ves- admitted are tlioee whose relatives or 
sels ; and for women in domestic service, friends are unable or unfit to care for 
or as seamstresses, day-workers, factory- them. The school is under the direction 
hands, and so on. In the winter seasons, of a board of 14 managers, and is sup- 
the society maintains an organization for ported by voluntary contributions, 
the employment of men in cleaning ice Friends of the girls are admitted from two 
and snow from railroads ; and in the sum- to five on the last Saturday of each month ; 
mer time light work, such as gathering others at any time. The schools of the 
fruit or vegetables in country orchards or North End Mission, one for women and 
gardens, etc., is obtained for children, the other for girls, teach sewing: that 
The society assisted in establishing the for women, on Friday afternoons from 
North End branch of the Boston Cooking October to April ; and that for girls, on 
SchooL [See Cooking School.] In the Saturday mornings. Garments made in 
course of the year a large number of per- the school for women are sold to them 
sons, averaging 2, 7()(), are assisted to tran- for 5 or 10 cents each, or are g^ven to 
sient or permaneut work by this society, the latter in return for housework done 
at an average yearly expenditure of in the Mission building. For pupils in 
$4,000. [See Appendix A, and ChariUi' the school for girls, employment is often 
Ue and Benevolent Societies, ] obtained. [See Charitable and Benevolent 

Industrial SchoolB. There are Societies.] 

several large and well-conducted indus- InduBtrial Temporary Home, 

trial schools in the city, — one, an indus- See Boston Industrial Temporary Home. 

trial school for girls, in the IX)rche8ter Inebriate Asylums. See Home for 

District ; one in flie Roxbury District, at Intemjnrate Women^ and Washingtonian 

the comer of Bartlett Street and Lambert Home. 

Avenue [see South End Industrial Infant Asylum (The Massachu- 
School] ; others for women and girls, setts). Principal Home, Chestinit Av- 
connected with the North End Mimion, on enue, comer of Wyman, Jimiaica Plain, 
North Street [see Boston North End Mis- near the Boylston station, Boston and 
sf on] ; and that known as the North Ben- Providence Railroad ; with a house of re- 
net Street Industrial School. [See this.] oeption for children at No. 87 Lawrence 
The Dorchester School was first opened Street, and a branch at West Medford, 
in 185.3, when it was ineorporat'ed, and where children are supported whose ex- 
was then situated in the town of Winches- treme youth or weakness demands spe- 
ter. Its present location is on Centre oial attention either from physioiaDB or 
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Tliese are the children of needy parents, basis, and it has de 

Every case is carefully investigated as to the most important 

all its antecedents, and whenever possible tional institutions of 

something towards the support of the tablishment was mail 

child is exacted. Third class : infants and persistent efforts 

whose mothers are received into the asy- Wilham B. Rogers, it 

lum as wet-nurses, and are there brought intimately connected 

under good influences, which draw them moment of his death, 

closer to their children, and strei^^en denly on the day of i 

them to lead useful lives. The care of eradnating class of li 

the asylum does not cease when the in- he was beginning the 

fants arrive at Uie age of childhood. If nual address. The ii 

not taken by their parents they are pro- termed his monumen 

Tided with g^ood homes, on reaching the for its establishment 

age of two years. All adoptions are con- mation of an associati 

fidential, except registration at the Pro- 1858-^9, who called 

bate Office for mutual protection. Many committee of associate 

of the infants, who are in g^ood health, whose object was to i 

and are old enough to be sent out, are then new Back Bay a 

boarded in respectable families in various for various institution 

country towns within 15 miles of the city, Natural History Soci( 

where they are visited at regular inter- cultural Society [see 

vals by one of the directors of the asylum, ety], rem«senting the 

or by benevolent women in the neighbor- arts. Their purpose 

hood, who report to the boarding commit- conservatory of arts 

tee. The institution is supported by in- association petitioned 

vested funds and subeciiptionB. [See a g^rant of land for thii 

Charitable and Benevolent Societies.] out success. Then, 

Infant School and Children's Rogers forwarded a m 

Home. Charlestown District, No. 36 islature, which was in< 

Austin Street. Established in 1838, in- mittee of associated i; 

corporated 1800. A temporary home for for the establishment i 

destitute children of both sexes, from two plied sciences, or a c< 

to twelve years of age ; and providing technic college, fitted i 

care for children during the day - time with the scientific and 

while their parents are out at work. It applicable to industri 



Institute of Technology. 

pwrniottaffthshidnrtrtalai^Midaciei^^ benefactore beinff Dr. William J. Walk- 

M practical education, heartily approve the ob- „« ^r xr , , .^ r» t u i 

iect and plan of an uwtitute of technology, em- ®' ?' ./^^ \t \ Tr " ^'^^ geneiv 

bracing a society of arts, a moseum of arte, and ously aided the Natural History Society ; 

a school of industrial science, as set forth in the and in 1803 the Legislature crranted it a 

^ i!t s^^°Le*:sss^ irss f^. "',*»'« "h*^ !?-»« -F^^i !^" 

purpose of endeavoring to organize and establish ^^^ fund created under the Act of Cx)n- 

m this city such an institution, under the title of gress griving public lands to t)ie States in 

The Institute of Technology, whensoever we may aid of instruction in agriculture, mechanic 

condition being that it should proyide for 
A committee of 20, representing this instruction in military tactics, 
new association, was appointed to act The Institute proper consists of a 
with the committee of associated institu- School of Industrial Science ; and two 
dons in carrying the work forward. This subsidiary schools, one the School of 
committee of 20 was composed of the f ol- Mechanic Arts, and the other tlie Low- 
lowing : James M. Beebe, Edward S. ell School of . Practical Design, estab- 
Tobey, S. H. Qookin, E. B. Bigelow, M. lished by the trustees of the Lowell In- 
D. Ross, J. D. Philbrick, T. D. Storer, stitute [see Lowell School of Practical 
J. D. Runkle, C. U. Dal ton, J. B. Fran- Design^ and Lowell Institute], are organ- 
cis, J. C. Hoadley, Marshall P. Wilder, ized under the control of the corporation 
C. L. Flint, Thomas Rice, John Chase, of the Institut-e. Tlie School of Indus- 
J. P. Robinson, Frederic W. Lincoln, trial Science pro^ndes both theoretical 
Jr., Thomas Aspinwall, J. A. Dupree« and practical instruction in the industrial 
and K C. Cabot, with Professor Rogers sciences, and affords thorough training 
as chairman. That year an act of incor- in tlie following distinctive professional 
poration was obtained from the Legis- courses: civil, mechanical, aud mining 
lature; and later in the session a grant engineering, geology, and mining, archi- 
of land was secured, bounded by Boyl- tecture, chemistr\% metallurafv. natural 
ston, Berkeley, Newbury, and Clarendon history, physics, science, and literature, 
streets, the easterly one thinl for the So- and an elective course. Each of those 
ciety of Natural History, and the remain- extends through four years, at die end of 
ing two thirds for the Institute. The In- which such students as have attained the 
stitute was thereupon organized, with requisite proficiency in any one of them 
Professor Rogers as president ; .John Am- receive the degree of bachelor of science, 
ory Lowell, Jacob Bigelow, Marshall P. Tlie School of Mechanic Arts is e8|>e- 
Wilder, and Jacob Chase, vice-presi- cially intended for those who have not 
dents ; Tliomas H. Webb, secretary ; the time or means to go through one of 
and Charles H. Dilton, treasurer. Tiie the regular courses of the School of In- 
Society of Arts was first organized [see dustrial Science, and yet desire a good 
Society of Arts] ; and its first meeting preparation for industrial pursuits. Tlio 
was held Dec. 17. 1S('>2, in the Mercantile course here covers two years; and iii- 
Ijibrary building, then on Summer Street, stniction is given in algebra, geometry, 
where all succeeding meetings were held English composition, physics, mechanical 
until the erection of the first building, drawing, and shop work. In addition ixt 
The School of Industrial Science was first lectures and recitations, practical work is 
opened in 18(>.'), in the Mert*antile Hall afforded in the workshops, in rooms for 
building; and the first cLiss graduated in mechanical and free-hand drawing, and in 
18(58. The first building, now known as the field. There are admirably equipped 
the Rogers Building, on part of the land chemical, mining, and metallurgical, 
granted by the State, was finished and oc- steam-engineering, and physical labora- 
cupied by the chemical department in the tories : and shops for practical training 
spring of 1866. In the following fall the in carpent;ery, joinery, wo<k1 turning, pat- 
whole school of Industrial Science, to- tern making, foundery work, iron forg- 
g^ether with the Society of Arts, was re- ing, vise work, and machine tool work, 
moved to the same structure. The en- The Lowell School of Design, established 
terprise received liberal aid at the begin- in 1872 for the purpose of promoting In- 
ning from individuals; one of its chief dustrial Art in the United States, occu- 
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tbe corporation of the institute estab- 
lished a course of instruction bearing 
more direcUy on the special subject of 
electrical eiu^neering' than any of those 
which had heretofore be^n offered the 
general student. It includes practice in 
the laboratory of mechanical engineering 
and the workshops. Students pursuit^ 
this course are given a knowledge of the 
theory of electricity sufficienUy extensive 
to prepare them for all ordinary electrical 
work, and also to serve as a foundation 
For more advanced study. They receive 
instruction in the physical laboratory in 
bhe various methods of electrical testing, 
md special instruction regarding land 
ind suomarine telegraphy, uie telephone, 
dectric lighting, and the electrical trans- 
niasion ci power, and in the study of 
icoustics, in view of the art of telephony. 
— The main building of the Institute is 
. dig^nified structure, with a noble flight of 
*road steps leading up to the entrance, 
t is of pressed brick, with freestone trim- 
lingB. W. G. Preston was the architect. 
t is now devoted to the engineering de- 
artments, and to instruction m mathemat- 
s, mechanics, gr^ology, mineralc^;7, and 
hysiology. In the basement are mining 
id metallurgical laboratories, which in 
leir scope, capacity, and equipment, 
and unrivalled and unapproached. The 
rge audience-hall is called Huntington 
adl. Here the Society of Arts meets, 
e Lowell Institute lectures are delivered, 
id occasionally the hall is let for other 



fourth years of the ch 
third building, that i 
rison Street, was en 
contains a series of Is 
and recitation rooms, 
work in the mechanic 
struction of the me< 
and, as above stated, 
of Design. Its room i 
fancy chain-looms for 
fancy chain-looms for 
simeres, one g^jdham 
quard loom. The S( 
provided with samples 
m textile fabrics from 
caded silks, ribbons, 
and fancy woollen g^ 
r^^ular students in thi 
per year ; and for one 
school year, $125. Sp 
in general the full fee. 
founded by the Chariti 
sociation fsee Charitab 
cta/ton], are awarded, • 
amination, to sons oi 
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applicants for admissit 
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by the English High St 
in memory of the late 
who for more than 30 y* 
ter of that school. Tlii 
to graduates of the Kng 
Two scholarships foun 
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Insurance in Boston. 

its begiimings in Boeton. Tlie first in- Life, the managers of the Massachusetts 
surance office was established in 1728, General liaspital, established in 1811, 
by Joseph Marion, who for several years were authorized to grant annuities on 
previous had done a primitive marine in- lives. [See Massachusetts General IIos- 
surance business, following the method pilal.] When the Massachusetts Life 
of personal underwriting of Lloyd's £x- was chartered, seven years after, the busi- 
change of London. Marion's office was ness of granting annuities was transferred 
on what is now State Street ; and he pro- from the hospital managers to it ; the 
posed ** erecting an assurance office for condition being that one third of its 
houses and household goods from loss and profits should 1^ paid to the hospital as 
damage by fire in any part of tlie Prov- royalty. One of its early policies was 
ince, by the niirae of the Sun Fire Office on the life of Daniel Webster, ** which 
of Boston. '* According to all accounts, was issued,'* says Howes, ** presumably, 
the enterprise did not thrive. It was not to protect the lender of a sum of mon- 
nntil 1705 that the next office was e^tab- ey.'' Tlie conditions imposed on policy 
lished, — that of the Massachusetts Fire holders in the early days of the busi- 
and Marine Company. This was the first ness were very strict ; and they were f re- 
company chartered by the Conmion- qnently obliged to obtain permission of 
wealth. Then, in 179S, the Massachu- the company in which they were insured, 
setts Mutual Fire Insurance Company was to travel. Says Howes, ** He was sup- 
chartered ; and the next year, the Boston posed io remain at home, and to subject 
Insurance Company. The Massachusetts his life to no hazard not coming in the 
Fire and Marine continued business until ordinary course of his daily existence ; 
1848, when its charter was revoked, hence indorsements such as these are not 
Among the incorporators of the Massa- infrequently found on the policies : * Per- 
chusetts Mutual were Paul Revere, Ed- mission is given the assured to go to New 
ward Tuckerman, Henry Jackson, Elisha York ; ' or, * The assured to have the lib- 
Ticknor, and George R. Minot ; and Os- erty to go to Portland by boat, etc.* '' 
bom Howes, Jr., the secretary of the The second life insurance company char- 
present Fire-Underwriters' ITnion, in his tered was tlie New England Mutual Life, 
chapter on insurance in the '* Memorial incorporated in 1835. A royalty similar 
History," gives this company the credit to that required from the Hospital Life 
of making the first successful effort to for the hospital was demanded of this 
protect Boeton property against loss by company. This was tlie first company 
fire, the first company having mostly con- chartered in America, says King, to do a 
fined itself to marine business. During life insurance business in modem forms, 
the early part of the present century, sov- The panic of 18:^7 interfered with its de- 
eral new companies were established ; velopment^ and its first policy was not 
among them the New England, the Suf- issued until 1844. Tlie royalty for the 
folk, and the Union. Agencies of Eng- hospital proved a burden on the compa- 
lish companies were first established here nies, and in 184<5 the law requiring its pay- 
just previous to the war of 1812. The mont was construed to require the pay- 
first life insurance company was the Mas- ment of one third of the net profits after 
sachusetts Hospital Life, chartered in tlie payment of a six per cent, dividend to 
1818 ; and life insurance in America, as the stockholders. In 18137 the Legrisla- 
well as marine and lire, found its foot- ture passed the law requiring returns of 
hold in this city. It is stated in King's the operations of insurance companies to 
** Handbook of Boston " tliat the first be made to the State; and in 1855 the 
statistics that were ultimately used as the office of insurance commissioner was cre- 
basis of life insurance were those in the ated, and the StAt« assumed a critical 
complete table of American life framed in supervision over die companies. The 
17*.^ by Professor Edward Wigglesworth commissioner is required to \Tsit each of 
of Harvard College ; and which was sub- the Massachusetts companies at least once 
seqnently adopted by the Supreme Court in three years, and ' ' thoroughly inspect 
of the State as the rule in estimating the and examine all its affairs, and especially 
value of life-estates. Prior to the incor- its financial condition and ability to fulfil 
poration of the Maflsaohusetts Hospital its obligfttiooB, and aeoertain whether it 
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of the exaniinatioD. 



He can admit to 



bosinesB in the State, — or exclude from 
it, — at his discretion, any company in- 
corporated under the laws of any other 
state or country ; and no company can 
begin business under the laws of this 
State without first securing his certificate 
that its incorporators have complied with 
the requirements of the law, or without 
his having first made an examuiation to 
ascertain that its capital is paid in and 
invested in accordance with the require- 
ments of the statute. He is, moreover, 
the true and lawful attorney of every 
company, incorporated under the laws of 
anower State or country, which may be 
authorized to do business in this State. 
Soon after the creation of the office of in- 
surance commissioner, and the assumption 
by the State of a systematic supervision 
of the insurance business, agenci^ of 
companies of other States began estab- 
lishing themselves here ; some of the 
Boston companies also enlarging their 
operations through agencies in other 
States. The first serious check upon the 
prosperity of the businera during uiis pe- 
riod was occasioned by the Chicago fire, in 
1871. By this disaster four Boston com- 
panies wluch had established agencies in 
that city were made bankrupt ; while by 
the Boston fire of 1872 [see Great Fire of 
1872], but three of the local companies 
were able to meet the claims for losses 
sustained, and only two Boston joint 
stock fi[re and marine companies — the 
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cies in different sect 
and abroad, while a^ 
State companies are 
— The New £nglanc 
pany has one of the 
the city. It stands o; 
and Congress Street, 
ing buildings constiti 
called the handsom 
England. It b of j 
high, with an iron i 
It is built in every ] 
thorough manner. 1 
are constructed of ire 
arches. On the fin 
three wide entrancet 
Office Square,, and 
Street, — are five lai 
the company's office 
ond floor; and the c 
vided into large and 
which are occupied 
panies, other organiz 
sional men. Nathani 
the architect of the 
erected in 1874. i 
Office Square, is the 1 
tual Life of New Yo] 
the comer of Milk an 
is a superb white mn 
a majestic tower of 
which, with its gild< 
great clock, is its m( 
ture. The total heigl 
gilded crests and the 
feet. The tower itsel 



Intelligence Offices — ^^ Isms.^* 



oity IB that of the Elqnitable Life Aasor- 
anoe Society of New York, which is on 
the comer of Milk and Devonshire streets. 
This is a massive stmctnre of gfranite, 
with brick backing, and built to be in 
every way fire-proof. The floors are of 
impervious artificial stone set on brick 
arches; the partitions are of brick, and 
the roof of iron. In the basement are 
the g^at fire and burglar-proof Security 
Safe Deposit Vaults. The building has 
nine stories above the basement, which 
are reached by easy flights of marble 
steps, and also by three elevators, which 
are in constant operation during the day. 
It is occupied by banks, railroad, min- 
ing, and other corporations, the insurance 
company having its offices on the upper 
floors. Beside the great vaults in the 
basement of the Safe Deposit Company, 
there are burglar and fire-proof vaults 
in the several offices throughout the struc- 
ture. This building was erected in 187*}, 
at a cost of over a million dollars. Ar- 
thur Gilman was the architect. 

Intelligence Offices. These are 
all licensed, and are under the super- 
vision of an ** Inspector of Intelligence 
Offices*' (No. 5 Pemberton Square), an 
officer connected with the police depart- 
ment, who acts imder the immediate di- 
rection of the deputy superintendent of 
police. The licenses are issued by the 
police commissioners. [See Police Service,] 
Complaints against intelligence offices are 
investigated by the inspector, and the 
conduct of the business is to some extent 
regulated by him. The record books used 
in these offices are uniform, and are fur- 
nished by the city. The license fee is $5. 
The offices are to be kept open for busi- 
ness between the hours of eight A. M. and 
eight P. H. , Sundays excepted, and at no 
other hours. They are required to display 
the word '' Licensed" in a conspicuous 
place, and must produce their license on 
the demand of any person doing business 
with them. The rates to be charged ap- 
plicants for place and applicants for ser- 
vants are fixed as follows : Each female 
on making application at an intelligence 
office for a place, pays the keeper a sum 
not exceeding 50 cents, and eaon male a 
sum not exceeding $1 ; each person mak- 
ing application for a female servant pays 
a sum not exceeding 50 cents, and for a 
male servant a sum not exceeding $1, for 
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which a receipt shall be given at the 
time. In case no servant or place of 
employment is obtained within six days 
from the date of payment, the mon^ 
shall be refunded, except as follovrs: If 
either male or female snail be sent to a 
situation, make an engagement, and go 
to work, and for any reason shall not re- 
main at the place, neither party shall be 
entitled to have the pay returned. The 
** Inspector of Intelligence Offices*' also 
has supervision of all matters pertaining 
to the licensing, regulating, and restrain- 
ing of billiard rooms, bowling alleys, 
and skating rinks. His salary is $3.50 a 
day. 

internal Revenue, The United 
States. Office in the Poet-Office build- 
ing on Milk, Devonshire, and Water 
streets. The city, with the exception of 
the Charl^town District, is in the third 
collection district of Massachusetts. This 
district embraces all of Suffolk (except- 
ing the Charlestowii District of Boston), 
Norfolk, Bristol, Barnstable, Plymouth, 
Dukes, and Nantucket counties. The 
force consists of a collector, with 9 dep- 
uty collectors, i\ gangers, 4 storekeepers, 
and 1 inspector of tobctcco. The Charles- 
town District is included, witli Cambridge, 
in tlie fifth collection district. The office 
is at No. 19 City Square, Charlestown 
District. 

Irish Charitable Society. See 
Charitable Irish Society. 

Islands in the Harbor. See Har- 
bor {The Boston); also, Forts Independ- 
ence j Warren J and Winthrop, and East 
Boston. 

^'Isms.^' Boston long has been fa- 
mous for its '^isms," so-called; that is, 
for die peculiar beliefs, theories, and doc- 
trines which either originated here, or 
were readilv received, accepted, and cher- 
ished. This is due to the intense activity 
of thought which has always distinguished 
the New England character. Individual 
ideas have ever found ready expression in 
New England ; and even in the early 
days, when all religfious thought was con- 
fined by the iron bonds of Puritanism, 
they had utterance in the manifold fine 
shadings of belief, whose quaint names 
only now remain as mementoes of tlieir 
existence, but which provoked as heated 
and bitter controversy as did sectarian 
differences later on. The same activity 



Coagregatioiial pulpits of Boston. Until Club, which met a 

die early part of this centory it was known J. T. Sargent and 

as Annimanism, instead of Unitarianism. nut Street ; and 

It was not until 1819 that the cessation came the Chestnut 

ci exchanges between the Unitarian and ing to meet at Mi 

Trinitarian ministers of the Congrega- death of her hush 

tional churches marked the erection of to Cambridge in 1 

the former belief into a distinct sect, un- to New York. The 

der the leadeiship of Dr. Channing. Uni- soendentalism is 

veisalism was established in Boston in School of Philosoj 

1785, with Rev. George Richards as ite Alcott in 1879. 

first settled preacher. Roman Catholi- which has had it 

cism had its first resident priest in the per- vital influence npoi 

son of Rev. John Thayer, in 1700. Meth- Abolitionism. Th 

odism did not take firm root until Rev. sentiment had beei 

Jesse Lee preached under the Old Elm on setts for many year 

the Common, on July 11, 171K); altliongh into aggressive sha] 

Charles Wesley had preached in King's factor in tfie politic 

Chapel in 1736, and George Whitefield until the foundatioi 

appeared in Boston in 1740. Sweden- by William Lloyd 

boigianism became localized in 1818, un- 1831, and the foi 

der Rev. Thomas Worcester. The most Slavery Society on 

distinctively Boston "ism," however, has same year. The co: 

been Transcendentalism, which may be at a meeting held i 

called an outgrowth of Unitarianism, al- the African Churc 

though it was rather a phase of philosophy Jan. 6, 18:32. Am« 

than of religion. The definition of Tran- movement were V 

scendentalism is somewhat vague ; denot- mund Quincy, Sar 

ing certain general tendencies of thought Gray Loring and h 

and opinion, rather than distinctly formu- Mrs. Maria W. Clu 

lated theories. In general it may be said the Misses Weston, 

to be that which is opposed to material- Lee Child and his w 

ism ; seeking the origin of knowledge in Henry 1. Bowditch, 

the intuitions of tlie soul, in opposition to George Bradbiim, 

the recognition of the senses and expe- son, Charles Fuller, 

rience as the source. The influence of cis Jackson, Charle 



IsToditish Cemetery — Italians. 

oasioiially oonrnlBed by mob violence, well laid out, and adorned with shnib- 

Now it was the pro-elavery element of bery. llie building in wliich is the chapel 

the city threatening the livee of the lead- was erected and dedicated in the autumn 

ing Abolitionists; again, it was the Abo- of 188^^. The burials are in graves ; and 

litionists resisting the operations of the the headstones, as a rule, bear Hebrew 

Fugitive Slave Law. With few excep- inscriptions only, though occasionally one 

tions, the best minds of New England is found inscribed partly in English. Pre- 

were arrayed on the side of the reform, vious to the establisliment of this ceme- 

and the poets found in it their most thrill- tery, the burials of Hebrews were made 

ing themes. Whittier and Lowell espe- some distance from the city. [See Cemt" 

ciflJly were inspired champions of free- teries; s^ao Ilebrews,] 

dom. Throughout the long struggle Italians (The), and their Church. 

Boston was the recognized centre of all The Italian population of the city imm- 

anti-slavery movements. Abolitionism is hers between 0,000 and 7,000, and the 

one of the few "^isms" that has acccm- principal Italian quarter is in tlie Nortli 

plished its purpose, and is no longer a liv- End. This is a squalid section, but it is 

ing issue. Womannsuffragism in Boston sometimes penetrated by epicures, who 

began its activity with the holding of the do not mind a little dirt, to enjoy one of 

first Women's Rights Convention, on June its peculiar features, the macaroni din- 

2, 1854. A law making women eligible ners at the dingy Italian restaurants on 

to positions on school committees was North Street; among them the *' Kisto- 

passed by the General Court of 1874; and ranti Filarmonica^* and tlie '* Ristoranti 

m 1879 a law enabling women to vote Nazionale.'* The Italian Church is on 

for the school committee was enacted. Prince Street, near Hanover, in the midst 

Something less than a thousand women of worn old buildings and houses, decayed 

voted under it the first year in Boston, relics of ihe coloniid period. It is a Cath- 

Isms started in later years have not been olic church, and is under the direction of 

so absorbing as the famous ones. Their Father Boniface, of Verona, Italy, at- 

cultivation has been confined to smaller tached to the Order of St. Francis of 

groups who have considered them more Assisi, in Italy, the friars of which were 

as interesting studies or subjects for quiet received in the archdioc(»e of Boston in 

rulation« than as great issues to which 1874, and given the spiritual care of the 
world's attention should be called. Italians of the city bv Archbishop Wil- 
Notably among the later growths has been liams. The modest little building bears 
the renewed mterest in Buddhism, and on its facade marks of its character. It 
kindred subjects, to the examination and is crowned by a gilded cross, with statues 
study of which small classes began to ad- of the Saviour and the Virgin Mary on 
dress themselves in the winters of 1884-85. either side. Another statue, supposed to 
Then theosophical societies sprang up, be of St. Leonard of Port Morris, is in a 
some composed of earnest students, and niche at the centre, and his name is in 
others embracing fashionable folk or other gilt letters on the facade. One enters by 
runners after the newest ** fad." In 1880 a narrow door at either side of the front, 
there were several of these parlor soeie- and at once finds himself within tlie body 
ties flourishing and theosophists were in- of the church. The interior is long and 
creasing in num})ers. narrow and not very high, and is made 
Israelitish Cemetery. The only to appear narrower even tlum it is by the 
strictly Israelitish cemetery in the city is low galleries w^hieh nm along the sides, 
in East Boston, on the comer of Byron and are scarcely more than 15 feet apart 
and Homer streets, on the seaward side from front to front. The vaulted coiling 
of the island, with pleasant surroundings is marked with small blue squares, and 
and ondook. It was established by the tlie panels along the front of the galh'ries 
society of Ohabei Shalom, the Israelitish are relieved by miniature paintings. Else- 
society of peace. It dates from 1844. It where, however, the interior is every way 
was for many years a small inclosure. In rough, rude, and dingy, except the altar, 
1808, however, it was considerably en- which is adorned qnit« richly with cus- 
larged, and again in 188^^, so tliat now it tomary emblems and devices. The con- 
iB SIX times its original size. The tract is gregation is made up entirely of Italians. 
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(long to the Society of the iniiiuK>M^~>. 

ODoeption ; on the third Sunday evening complexion, ana m 

le senrioe is for the Scapular Society, usually mark Uie 

amposed of married women ; and on the ifSneas ; and each 

(Huth for the Society of St. Anthony, may, no doubt for 

ompoeed of young boys. There is also a rate, imagines himi 

ociety in the church of the third order of the blue skies of 

h. Francis, which is better known among church is called 

iie Irish than the Italians, and the mem- Leonard of Port 1 

bership is composed exclusively of Irish formally opened f o 

and a few Americans; and this society A second Italian 

has a meeting and service the second Sun- disaffected membei 

day evening of every month. On the oongr^^tion, is ix 

fourth Sun£&y of every month, instead of lor^s £&thel, in No 

vespen there is performed the stations of secured in the sumi 

the Holy Cross, m procession around the mounted by a larg> 
church. All these services are free, and Italian Charit 

conducted in Italian, except the evening ciety. Establish 

service on the second and fourth Sunday needy Italians wl: 

evenings of every month, when the ser- city. It is a mut 

vice is partly or wholly in English, ex- as well as a char 

oept, of course, those portions of tiiese when ill, receive 

and all service which are rendered in and the expense 

Latin in the Catholic Church all over the the society. Those 

world. There is in addition a Sunday society must be II 

school, which numbers about 350, in the temperate, and I 

afternoon from 1.30 to 3. As Father and clothing ar 

Boniface is not permitted, by a rule of money. The so 

the Order of St Francis, to partake of headquarters; 1 

food or drink until after nudnight on writing to the p 

Sunday, the day is thus one of very g^at ber of the stani 

labor to him. An American attending Boston Director 

the Italian Church might easily believe tion. Thesocie' 

he had wandered into a chapel in the out- are carefully dif 



Jamaica Plain — Jeffries Fund* 

exoeedingly healthful one; a constant maica." Here, in the earlier days, were 
supply of fresh air being received from the handsome country-seats of Gkivs. Ber- 
the west, blowing over the broad sheet of nard, Hancock, and Bowdoin ; and it lias 
water lying between Boston and Cam- ever since been a favorite place of sub- 
bridge. The death rate has been very urban residence with substantial citizens 
small, being not over one in a year for •30 of prominence and wealth. The beauti- 
years past. The jail is the place of de- ful Curtis Hall, formerly the Town Hall 
tention for persons committed by author- (before annexation), is in this section of 
ity of law for examination, trial, or sen- the West Roxbury District ; and near it is 
tence : they are also sometimes committed the West Roxbury Soldiers^ Monument 
on sentence for lesser infractions of the [see West Roxbury Soldiers' Monument], 
law. The terms of detention average whichstandson the site of the first school- 
about six montlis, so that it is a place of house built, 1(575, opposite the old Unita- 
perpetual change. The average number riau church. Jamaica Plain is reached 
confined here for one cause or another by street cars, — a pleasant ride out from 
during a year is about 2,500, a small the city proper, — and by steam cars on 
minority of whom are females. Prison- tlie Boston and Providence Railroad. The 
ers under sentence for capital offences pond is reached through Pond Street ; it 
are also confined and executed here ; covers an auea of 70 acres, and in parts is 
there have been, however, in these ^^ 00 or 70 feet deep. The main street of 
years, less than a ludf dozen executions, the village is broad, and lined with noble 
The superintendence of the prison is most trees ; and the place abounds in delight- 
intelligent, discreet, and humane. The ful walks along pleasant roads, lanes, 
Leverett Street jail succeeded the old and paths. 

stone jail in Court Street, and was in use Jamaica Plain Friendly Society, 
for iWi years. It was a gloomy structure, Main office, Curtis Hall, Centre Street, 
but strong. The walls and fioors were of Jamaica Plain, West Roxbury EKstrict. A 
large blocks of hewn stone clamped with benevolent association, organized in 1874, 
iron, and loose cannon balls were laid be- which undertakes systematically to help 
tween tlie counies. In the incloeure of tlie deserving poor and the unfortunate 
this jail the execution of Prof. John W. within the Jamsuca Plain portion of the 
Webster took place in 1850, for the mur- West Roxbury District. fhe territory 
der of Dr. George Parkman, the year be- covered by the society is divided into 
fore, in the old North Grove Street medi- fourteen districts. To each of these a 
cal school building, — that famous case visitor and an associate visitor are as- 
which so starred Boston and its best so- signed. These g^ve orders for food, 
ciety, because of the standing of the two fuel, light, and clotliing, in cases of ill- 
men, and the remarkably sensational f ei^ ness or immediate distress, to the temper- 
tures of the trial. ate poor. They also give out sewing, 
Jamaica Plain (West Roxbury Dis- furnishing the material, and paying for 
trict). One of the most picturesque of the work done ; thus helping the poor in 
the outlying districts of the city, famous their districts to employment. The cloth- 
for its beautiful homes, its dignified coun- ing thus made is sold at about tlie cost 
try-seats and attractive villas, its exten- of the material, or is given to public in- 
sive fruit and flower gardens, and the stitutions when the latter furnish tlic ma- 
lovely piece of water which bears the terial that is made up. The visitors in 
name of Jamaica Pond, and which was no cases give money to their beneficiaries 
first drawn upon in a primitive fashion, except as a loan, or payment for work, 
to supply the g^rowing town of Boston All of the visitors volunteer their serWees. 
with water, as long ago as 17V)5. [See Tickets are furnished at the office to 
Water Works.^ At first it went by the householders, with which to refer apjili- 
name, with the early settlers, of Pond cants for aid to the society. Tlie fimds 
Plain ; and this was afterwards changed of the society are strengthened from time 
to Jamaica, ** probably,'' says a writer in to time by subscriptions of friends of die 
one of the histories, '*in compliment to or^nization. 

Cromwell, in commemoration of his con- Jeffries Fund. A bequest by David 

quest from Spain of the island of Ja^ Jeffries, a former town treasurer; the 
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mce to the pious poor. ' ' 'inis u-usi. «> 

idministered by the overseers of the poor, the property he J 

[See Overseers of the Poor.] The fund 1860, was estimat 

in 1866 amounted to $8,496. half, the direct 

Je'WtL See Hebrews in Boston, and skill as a neyi 

Journal (The Boston Daily). Stockwell, who d 

Journal Building, No. 264 Washington as an untiring wc 

Street. A morning and evening news- giving the most < 

paper, with weekly and semi-weekly edi- tails. He devote< 

tions. The ** Journal " aims to be a great the prompt eolle 

family newspaper, thorough in all its ap- of news, which 

pointments, and complete in the many marked character! 

and varied departments which go to make During his careei 

up the modem newspaper of its class. It porter, in the ear 

was started in 1833 by Messrs. Ford and and quick reporb 

Damrell. Its early years, like those of were rare, he ma 

so many newspapers, were yean of strug- tion. ' * Throu^ 

gle; and its nnancial condition was such ability,*' says H 

that four years after the start Mr. Dam- of Journalism,*' ' 

rell withdrew from it. Four years later up to the highes 

it passed into Uie control of a new set all important si 

of owners, — Messrs. John S. Sleeper, allowing the Ne 

James A. Dix, and Henry Rogers. Mr. any advantage ir 

Sleeper had been the editor under the he had his o^ 

original ownership, and Mr. Rogers had Ghoate praised 1 

published the "National Mgis,^^ Capt. of ihe legion dl 

Sleeper continued as princial editor; and of Boston." Ii 

Col. Charles O. Rogers, brother of Henry California minir 

Rogers, early assumed chaige of the busi- many New En^ 

ness department. For a time the paper tion of the "Jo 

was called the "Mercantile Journal; " was sent out r< 

and among its features were a series of and circulated 

"tales of the sea," written by Capt. to the propric 

Sleeper, over the nom deplume of " Haw- handsome prof 

ser Martingale.'* Capt Sleeper was sue- connected wit" 

''tAftded as editor by James A. Dix, who years; and hii 

'* — *'*" *^t^ naper in Boston has e 



Joy Street Church — Juvenile Periodicals. 

Col. Clapp has made extensive iraprove- enjoys a yery larg^ circnlation ; and 

ments in uie machinery of the ** Journal '' *^ Wide Awake/* monthly, published by 

office, and in the interior arrangements of D. Lothrop & Co. , Nos. !jU and 32 Frank- 

the rooms of its several departments, add- lin Street, and edited by £lla Famian 

ing greatly to their convenience, useful- Pratt and Charles Stewart Pratt. Both of 

ness, and appearance. Tlie mail and de- these publications have a national repu- 

livery rooms of the establishment open on tation, and number among their contribu- 



te Water Street, and every facility is fur- 
nished for the prompt publication and 
distribution of its several large daily edi- 
tions. The *^ Journal*' for years has 
made a specialty of New England news ; 
and it is one of the most popular of the 
Boston newspapers, circulating in Maine, 
New Hampshire, and Vermont, ^njoying 
an extensive patronage in these sections. 
It is a folio of nine c(>lumns, printed from 
stereotyped plates, from fast presses of 
modem pattern. In the winter of 1882 
its price was reduced to two cents a copy, 
though no cliange in its size was made, 
and its former standard was maintained. 
Several editions are publislied in the after- 
noon ; and on occasions of important state 
and national elections, or whenever there 
is any *^ g^reat *' news abroad, a number of 
extra editions are brought out during tho 
evening. 

Joy Street Church (colored). See 
St. Paul's Baptist Society. 

Juglaris Art School. No. 161 
Tremont Street. Established 1885. All 
branches of art taught ; but figure draw- 
ing and painting, oil and water colors, 
nude and costume model, composition, 
artistic anatomy and decoration, are the 
special features. There is an evening 
class for women for study from the nude. 

Juvenile Periodicals. Boston is 
the place of publication of several of the 
best and most popular juvenile periodicals 
in the country. If we are not mistaken, 
the first American illustrated juvenile 
magazine was iHsiied from Boston, — 
**()ur Young Folks," — for several years 
published by Ticknor & Fields, and the 
firms succeeding tliat well-known publish- 
ing house, and now absorbed in the New 



tors some of the highest and most sue 
ceasful of writers for the young folk. 
The former enjoys the largest circulation 
of any publication of its class, and the 
latter circulates extensively over a wide 
field. The publishers of the *'Wide 
Awake*' also publish ** The Pansy,' ' a 
pictorial weekly for boys and girls, ed- 
ited by Mrs. G. R. Alden ; " Babyland," 
a monthly full of pictures, for babies, ed- 
ited by the editors of " Wide Awake ; '' 
and *'Our Little Men and Women" for 
the youngest readers at home and at 
school, a monthly, formerly publislied 
under the name of the *' Little Folks* 
Reader.*' Another prominent juvenile 
periodical is '^Our Little Ones and the 
Pfursery," a monthly, illustrated, pub- 
lished by the Russell Publishing Com- 
pany, No. il(\ Bromfield Street; and £s- 
tes & Lauriat, Nos. 301 and 305 Wash- 
ington Street, bring out moiitlily '* Tlie 
Chatterbox. ' ' Of religious juveniles tliere 
are a large number. The *' Children's 
New Church Magazine " is issued month- 
ly from No. 101> Tremont Street; the 
*' Child's Paper," montlily, is issued by 
tlie American Tract Society, No. 52 Brom- 
field Street; the ** Day-Spriiig," month- 
ly, Sunday School Society, No. 7 Tre- 
mont Place ; tlie '* Myrtle," weekly, and 
the Sunday School Helper," numthly, 
Universalist Publishing Ilouse, No. l(j 
Bromfield Street ; *' Our Young People," 
monthly, American Baptist Publication 
society. No. 4 Beacon Street; the ''Sun- 
day School Advocate," and the " Sunday 
School Classmate," botli seini-montlily, 
J. P. Magee, No. Ji8 Bromfield Street; 
the "WeU-Spring," weekly, Rev. Asa 

_.^ ^ BuUard editor. Congregational Ilouse, 

York publication, "St Nicholas." The comer of Beacon and Somerset streets; 
leading Boston juvenile periodicals of the the "Young Pilgrim," semi-monthly, 



mcMt appfored plans, at wtdch money ctt loiiaer^anen mzuv^m 

prizes are offered in varioos claases for State has been largely 

the best exhibits. In these shows exhibits years ; and although t 

hare been made from iqwrtsmen and dog tee still hesitate to inti 

owners in distant portions of the country, into the public schools 

as well as in Uus city and the nei^boring 25 free kindergartens 

towns. The club has done much towards immediate ne^;hborho 

impnnrii^ the breeds of dogs, and the in- these are supported 

telligent culdvation of this companion- Quincy Shaw, the daa 

able and useful animal. Its exhibitions Pr ofe ssor Agaswii, and 

are held during the month of April, and perintendrace of Misi 

usually continue through four days. The They are situated in tli 

New England succeeds the Massachusetts crowded portions of tb 

Kennel Club, organized Dec. 12, 1877, the benefit of those d 

which gare a series of notable bench ents are forced through 

shows, the first of the kind erer giren in lect them, and who y^ 

Boston. [See Appendix C] turned into the street 

Kindergarten Schools. The Bos- the public kindergarte: 

ton people, through the enthusiastic intro- er, Mrs. Shaw has estal 

duction of Miss Elizabeth Peabody, were Boston, four in the Ro 

the first to take up Froebers system of one in Brookline. Th 

instruction for children. It was through her of private kindeig; 

her influence that Madame Kriege, and ly situated in the o 

her daughter, Miss Alma Kri^e, es- Ends. That connectec 

tablished the first kindergarten school Hall School, on Bo; 

here at the West End ; and made it also a Private Schools], is ^ 

school for training teachers. As fast as and a successful worki 

these teachers were gfraduated, they found dergarten system can 

work ready to their hand, and all over North Man^ Street 

Boston and through the suburbs sprang Cottage Place, or at tJ 

up these little schools ; all of them pri- building. No. 39 No 

rakte schools. The committee of the pub- There is also a notev 

lie schools had the courage to try the ex- for blind children, 

periment in one case, but soon abandoned stitution and Massach 

the scheme, not feeling equal to the ex- Blind.] 
pense of establishing and supporting such King's Chapel (< 

* ' • '"- -=— T^« Wo«* fjiriank TremontStr 



Klng^s Chapd. 

mg the ceiling, the riclily painted win- land in 1688. If it had not been so con- 
dows of the chancel, the antiqne pulpit aidered the act would surely have been 
and reading-desk, the mund tablets aud impugned, if not annulled, after the oTer- 
quaintly sculptured marble monuments throw of Sir Edmund Andros. But no 
that line the outer walls, and the general attempt to do so appears even in Sewall's 
air of respectable antiquity that pervades Diary.'' This first chapel was built of 
the church, all combine to impress him wood, and cost £284 lOs. In 1710 the 
with its likeness to old English church building was enlarged. Opposite the 
structure. King's Chapel was the pio- pulpit was the governor's pew. Near 
neer Episcopal church in Boston. The the governor's pew was another for the 
first building was set up in 1(188. The British army aud naval officers. The 
Episcopalians had previously held ser- walls and pillars were hung with the 
vices, hrst in the Town House, and then escutcheons of the king and the royal 
in the Old South, under the protection of governors. The pulpit stood on the north 
Gk>v. Andros, who gave peremptory orders side, and conspicuous upon it was the 
to have the Old Soutli granted for these hourglass to mark the length of the ser- 
services. They met with little favor mons. In an early description of Boston 
from the first settlers ; and the act of it is related that ^* King William and 
Andros in taking possession of the Old Queen Mary gave them a pulpit-cloth, a 
South for their use was pronounced by cushion, a rich set of plate for the com- 
Oreenwood, the first historian of King's munion-table, and a piece of painting 
Chapel, to be **one of the most arbitrary reaching from the bottom to the top of 
acts ever perpetrated in this country while the east end of the church, containing the 
it remained under the English govern- Decalogue, the Lord's Prayer, and the 
ment." The Episcopalians occupied the Apostles' Creed. Thomas Brattle, Esq., 
Old South during the forenoons, and the gave a pair of organs to it." In 1749 the 
Congregationalists in the afternoons ; and comer-stone of the present chapel was 
Judge Sewall writes in his diary, of one laid, but the building was not completed 
occasion when the Episcopal service lasted for several years after. The movement 
until after two o'clock: '^It was a sad to rebuild was begun in 1741, but sub- 
sight to see how full the street was of scriptions were obtained slowly. The 
people, gazing and moving to and fro, new chapel was built so as to inclose 
because they had not entrance into the the old one; and services were held until 
church.'* The first King's Chapel was March, 175^3, when the building was so 
on the site of the present chapel, a part greatly out of repair that the society 
of the territory set aside for the old bury- temporarily removed to Trinity, then the 
ing-ground being taken for it by Andros, newest of the Episcopal churches, and 
some writers have maintained, arbitrarily, the third in the town. The next year the 
ShurUeff , for instance, intimates that his building was sufficiently advanced to per- 
only authority was that '* made use of by mit of tbe return of the society, and regu- 
the tyrannical usurper . . . that * might lar services were begun there on August 
makes right.' " But Rev. Henry W. 21. The stone of which the chapel is 
Foote, in his "Annals of King's Chapel," built came from Brain tree, where it was 
holds that "the question of the rightful taken from the surface of the ground, as 
tenure of this spot by the church seems to there were then no quarries. The design 
be fairly aaswered by two facts : first, of tbe architect, Peter Harrison, embraced 
only the smaller moiety of tlie land upon a steeple, but none was ever built. The 
which the present King's Chapel stands portico was not completed until 1789; 
was obtained at tliat time, the other por- and Drake, in his "Old Landmarks," re- 
tion having been bought from the town lates that "in that year Gen. Washingt4)n 
when the present chapel was built at an was in Boston, and attended an oratorio 
exorbitant price, sufficient to cover the in the chapel, which had for its object 
fair value of all the land. Second, if the the completion of the portico. The gen- 
town had power to sell to the church in eral was dressed in a black velvet suit, 
1749, the governor and council, being the and gave five guineas towards this pur- 
only lawful authorities at the time, had pose. During the siege of Boston the 
the right to convey a piece of the public British officers worshipped in the chapel, 
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.^^.vv^u^-uuuse charitable and 

was undeiKoing repairs. For a while the yippendix By at 

name of me church was also changed to rian Denominatii 
the Stone Chapel, the terra ''King's" King's Chaf 

being a hated one in those days ; but in See Old Buried- J 
time the old name returned, and was ac- ELisBing a C 

cepted again, not because of any new love '* blue laws " wa 

for kings, but because of fondness for an public ; and £dw. 

ancient and familiar local name. During who visited the \ 

the reign of Queen Anne, by the way, the racy descriptions 

chapel was called Queen's Chappell. In its people impres 

178^ the church was reopened by the qnently quoted b} 

renmant of the old society, with James ers on early Bosi 

Freeman as *' reader;" and under his for ridicule. He 

teaching the Unitarian faith was pro- woman in public 

fessed by the congregation, so that what Courteous Salutat 

had been the first Episcopal church in is g^ven to the Sel< 

Boston became the first Unitarian. On be whipt or fined.' 

Feb. 20, 1785, the proprietors voted that tain of a ship wh( 

it was necessary to make some alterations age, happening to 

in the litui^ ; and June 19, following, kiss her in the sti 

the revised liturgy, to conform to the new lii^ for the of 

creed of the society, was formally adopted. *' What a happim 

In 1787 Dr. Freeman was ordained rec- enjoy in Old £ng] 

tor, and thereupon the connection of the kiss our own wives 

church with the American Protestant without the dangei 

Episcopal Church was terminated. The It was Ward who s 

following is a list of the ministers of of Boston, ''like t 

the chapel: Robert Ratcliffe, 1({86-1G80 handsome;" while 

(left) ; Robert Clark, assistant, same hearts of the male 

lates; Samuel Myles, rector, 1080-1728 with pebbles. " Tl 

[died) ; Geor^^ Hatton, assistant, 169S- long m force. 
1090 (left), Christopher Bridge, 1099- Knights of H( 

700 (removed) ; Henry Harris, 1709- ctettes, 
729 (died); Roger Price, 1729-1740 Knights of P 

left) ; Thomas Charles Howard, assist- Societies. 
nt, 1731-1730 (died) ; Addington Daven- ITn^-^fc*- •"— 



Lddies^ Aid Association — Latin School. 



the Shamrocks of Montreal, who held the from the Arbella. This record is, that 
championship of the world, and the sue- on the *' 13^^ of y^ 2** moneth 16^^ . . . 
cess of the team in that and sneceeding Att a General meeting upon publick no- 
seasons speedily popularized the game. 
In course of time several other clubs were 
formed, — the Boston and the Indep«;nd- 
ent in the city proper, the South Boston, 
organized from the South Boston Athletic 
Club, the Harvard of Harvard College, 
and Dorchester, Cambridge, and Somer- 
Tille Clubs. In 1885 the original Union 
Club was merged in the Boston and the 
Independent, and subsequently a New 
England League was formed of the sev- 
eral clubs ill tlie city and neighboring 
places. In the contests of that season for 
the championship of the league tlie Inde- 
pendents were victorious, the South Bos- 
tons second. The clubs play on the 
grounds of the Boston Base Ball Club, in 
the Franklin Park, West Roxbury Dis- 
trict, or in Holmes* field, Cambridge. 
The New England league meets for the 
transaction of business at the Parker 
House, at the call of the president 

Ladies' Aid Assooiation of the 
Massachusetts Homusopathic Hospital. 
Org^anized in 1870. It maintains a per- 
manent free bed in tliis hospital, and pro- 
vides flowers and reading matter for the 
patients, aLso various necessary articles, 
and frequent carriage rides. It has es- 
tablished a hospital library, and obtained 
permission to take books from the Bos- 
ton Public Library for the benefit of the 
patients. During the year 1881, through 
the efforts of this association, a new fea- 
ture was introduced into the hospital, in 
an out-door ward in the summer season, 
which consiBts of a large awning, open at 
the sides, under wliich hammocks are 
swung. [See Ilomceopathic Hospital, The 
Massachusetts. ] 

Landmarks. See Old Landmarks. 

Latin School (The Boston Pub- 
lic). Warren Avenue. Dartmouth, and 
Montgomery streets. South End. The 
first school to be established in the colo- 



tice ... it was . . . genrally agreed 
vpon y* o"" brother Philemon Pormort 
shall be intreated to become schole-mas- 
ter for the teaching and nourtering of 
children witli vs.'' It has been concluded 
by the historians of the school, that its 
establishment was largely due to John 
Cotton. He had come from old Boston, 
in Lincolnshire ; and he brought a knowl- 
edge of the Free Grammar School founded 
there by Queen Mar\', in which Latin 
and Greek were taught. Two years after 
his arrival here in Ki^^, the school was 
establislied : so after his coming was the 
** Thursday Lecture*' establi^ed, and 
the weekly market dav, both of which 
were customs of the older town in the 
mother country. "Our brother" Por- 
mort could have been teacher but a brief 
while, if at all ; for the records state that 
in 1636 a subscription was made, ** by 
the richer inhabitants, towards the main- 
tenance of a free schoolmaster for the 
youth with us,'^ and that the Rev. Dan- 
iel Maude was " also '* chosen schoolmas- 
ter. Mande was a g^duate of Emman- 
uel College, Cambridge, and had come to 
America m 1635. He was about 50 yean 
old when chosen "schoolmaster for the 
youth ^-ith us; " and he has been de- 
scribed as "a good man, of a serious 
spirit, and of a peaceable and quiet dispo- 
sition. ' ' Pormort followed Wheelwright, 
banished for his adhesion to the cause of 
Mrs. Hutchinson, to Exeter, N. H. Mande 
was schoolmaster until 1643, when he 
went to Dover, N. H. , as minister of the 
congregation there. In 1637 a garden- 
plat was assigned to "Mr. Danyell Mande 
schole-master on condition of his building 
thereon if need be;" and in 1645 a 
"house to live in'' was allowed the 
schoolmaster, beside a salary of £50. 
The town early appropriated to the sup- 
port of the school the rents of Deer, 



nies, this was also the first educational in- Spectacle, and Long islands, in the har- 

stitution in the country. It antedates bor. which had been granted the town by 

Harvard College by two or three yeai's ; the General Court ; and other and indi- 

and it has been said of it. by a distin- vidual bequests were made to the school, 

guished graduate of both, tliat it "dan- sometimes of money and sometimes of 

died Harvard College on its knee." The lands rented on long leases. Wlieii it 

first quaint record with reference to it was provided, in 1645, to "allow forevf-r 

dates back to 16^)5, five years after tlie £50 to the master and a house to live in." 

landing of Winthrop and his associates it was also provided that " Indian's chil- 
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: oi years, until nis aeatu in 1708. 
dge Sewall writes of him as ^* having 
>ored in his calling as teacher, skil- 
ly, diligently, constantly, Religiously, 
yean. A rare instance of Piety, 
lalth. Strength, Senriceableneas.'' He 
8 buried from the school-house ; and a 
leral oration was delivered on the oc- 
ion by Nathaniel Williams, who be- 
ne his successor. Mr. Williams also 
M$tised as a physician while master of 
< school. In 1709 it was reconmiended, 
or the promoting of Diligence and 
id Literature, that the Town ... do 
ninate and appoint a certain number 
Grentlemen oi Liberal Education, To- 
her with some of the Rev<* Ministers 
the Town, ... to Visit y* School 
rn time to time, when and as oft, as 
y Shall think fit. To Enform them- 
'es of the Methods Used in Teaching 
the Schollars and to inquire of their 
ficiency, and to be present at tlie per- 
nance of some of their Exercises, the 
iter being before notified of their com- 
. . . And at their said Visitation, 
of the Ministers by turns to pray 
1 the Schollars, and Entertain 'em 
1 Some Instructions of Piety Spe- 
ly Adapted to their Age and Educa- 
.'* Jonn Ix)vell succeeded Mr. Wil- 
is, and continued as head-master for 
irears. Says Henry F. Jenks, in his 
lirable sketch of the school : " He 
I and probably deserved, a high rep- 
ion for leaminp^ ; but was severe and 



if ax, where he remained 
before he was exchanged 
master, when the town wi 
the British, went with o< 
Halifax, and there ended 
the 19th of April, 1775, 
brigade was preparing for 
Lexington, the old maste: 
boys with the laconic adi 
beg^un, and school's don< 
6ro«." After the evaona 
was closed until June, 177 
reopened, under Samuel 
pupil, who thereafter com 
master for about 30 years, 
low succeeded him, rem^ 
Both these masters were 
methods of discipline, and 
difficulties. The boys r 
rule of Master Biglow, a 
authority. As his succesn 
tee decided to engage a ; 
wedded to any particular 
pline ; and Benjamin A] 
then a senior in Harvard, 
Under him the school n 
confidence. Resigning in 
succeeded by his assistant 
Leverett, author of the I 
In 1831 he resigned to tak 
private school ; and Charlei 
a former pupil of the soh 
him. Mr. Dillaway had be 
1827. Under his direotii 
prospered, and the numbei 
creased. Ill health causii 



Latin School. 

paaeed through Harvard, then became a g^raduates. There was John Hull, Benja- 



sub-master, and eventually head-master. 
He continued at the head of the school 
until his death. Augustine Milton Gay 
was the next head-master, but he lived 
only a short time after his appointment ; 



min Franklin, his four fellow-signers of 
the Declaration of Independence, — John 
Hancock, SSam Adams, Robert Treat 
Paine, William Hooper ; Presidents Lev- 
erett, Langdon, Everett, and Eliot, of 



and then, in 1877, Moses Merrill, who had Harvard, and Pynchon of Trinity College ; 

been an usher in the school since 1858, Govs. James Bowdoin and William Kua- 

was appointed. On the roll of assistant- tis ; Lieut. -Govs. Gushing and Winthrop ; 

teachers are such well-known names as James Lovell ; Adino Paddock, wno 

Edward Wigglesworth, Dr. Jacob Bige- planted the *' Paddock Elms; ** Benja- 



low. Revs. Alexander Young, Chandler 
Bobbins, Edward E. Hale, Joseph Henry 
Thayer, and Phillips Brooks. 

The first Latin School building (when 
the school was known as the South Gram- 
mar School) was on School Street, on the 
southeasterly portion of the ground now 
occupied by King's Chapel. It gave the 
name to the street. It was of wood, two 
stories high, and it is supposed was partly 
occupied by the schoolmaster's family. 
It stood on this spot until 1748, when it 
was moved at the expense of the propri- 
etors of the chapel for their own accom- 
modation. Then another building was 
erected, on the opposite side of the street, 
where the Parker House now, in part, 
stands. In 1812 this building gave place 
to a new one, of three stories, with a 
granite front and a cupola. In 1844 the 
school moved to the Bedford Street build- 
ing, sharing this house with the English 
High School [see English High School] 
until 1881, when it removed to the quite 
grand new school building on Dartmouth 
Street, Warren Avenue, and Montgom- 
ery Street. [See Public School Build- 
ings.] While the old school building 
was undergoing repairs, in 1 785, the ses- 
sions of the school were held in Faneuil 
Hall ; later, when the new house on School 
Street was building, they were held for 
a while in an old bam in Cole Lane, now 
Portland Street ; and afterward in Scol- 



min Church, first a patriot and then a 
traitor ; Judges Francis Dana, Thomas 
Dawes, and Charles Jackson; Drs. John 
C. Warren, James Jackson, and Henry I. 
Bowditch; Profs. W^UUam D. Peck, 
Henry W. Torrey, Francis J. Child, Jo- 
siah P. Cooke, and William R. Dimmock ; 
Mayors Harrison G. Otis, Samuel A. 
Eliot, and Frederick O. Prince ; Hons. 
Robert C. Winthrop, Charles Francis 
Adams, George S. Hillard, Charles Sum- 
ner, William M. Evarts, and Charles 
Devens ; such writers as Ralph Waldo 
Emerson and John Lothrop Motley, and 
divines as Right Rev. John B. Fitzpatriek, 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Boston, Right 
Rev. Theodore Dehon, Bishop of South 
Carolina, and Revs. C-otton Mather, Ben- 
jamin Colman, Andrew Elliot, Joseph 
Tuckerman, William Jenks, Samuel 
Cooper Thacher, Francis Parkman, N. L. 
Frotliingham, William H. Furness, Alex- 
ander Young, Frederic A. Farley, Jamra 
Freeman Clarke, William Henrj' Chan- 
ning, Henry Ward Beecher, John F. W. 
Ware, Edward E. Hale, and Phillips 
Brooks. In 1844 the Boston Latin School 
Association was formed, to promote in- 
terest in the school, and pro\'ide for its 
librar}'. All who have ever been masters 
or pupils of the school are eligible to this 
aasoi'iation. Its library-, in the school- 
building, for the use of masters and 
pupils, contains one of the choicest col- 



lay's Building, until the new stone school- lections of classical works in the countrs'. 

house was reaidy. During the early days In 1847 the association published a quite 

of i}uB school most of the young men complete catalogue of masters and pupils, 

were here prepared for Harvard ; and and this has since been carefully revised 

during its long history, as was well said and republished. To further stimulate 

by S&yor Prince in his address on the an esprit du corps among the pupils, as 

occasion of the dedication of the present well as to foster public interest in the 

building, it has well discharged the ob- school, the association, since 1876, has 

jects set forth in the law under which it followed the practice of having an annual 

was established, *' to fit youths for the dinner, at which the alumni assemble, 

university." A great throng of eminent always in goodly numbers, and speeches 

men have been among its pupils and are made by the '^ old Latin School boys," 
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I vocal tnutung^. There are three pre- law that allows them U 

ed leatoDS each day, and one unpre- dealers to sell to the dnml 

ed. In the latter lesson, among other are authorized by it. F 

rcises, are translation at si^ht, oral meetings are held. A 

iing and study of passages in litera- called ** Law and Order 

) not previously examined, working of by the league. The asso 

blems, and esuuuination of natural ob- outcome of a conference Ik 

s under the departments of physiolfM^. Brunswick on the last day 

) school at the start was considered to Membership is limited to 

m experiment ; but it soon passed that annual meetiiu;s are hel 

;e« and was indorsed as a successful Wednesday in May. [See 
ertaking. It is the testimony of those Tjewia Park, ^zfah 

) are best acquainted with its manage- Hijj^hland Avenue, Roxl 

It tliat the course of Htudy is, for One of the smaller open 

I of fair ability wlio begin in good district, containing about 

th, even though thf y may be deli- feet ; a very pretty spot, i 

ly constituted, not a Hevere task or pleasant and handsome dw 

mjuriously affecting their physical Edward K Hale lives in 

lition. Pupils who pass successfully hood, at 39 Highland Stree 

ugh the tlurd class of the g^nmiar and SqtuireM,] 
ou are considered to be amply qual- Liberal tJnioil Clxtt 

for the lowest class of this school, club oiganized in the sp 

f pass from it on graduation to the largely by advocates and 

ges for women and those admitting the Free Religious Movemi 

sexes. The movement for the es- haps may be characterize 

shment of this school beg^ii in peti- growth of radical Unitariaii 

from prominent women, mostly con- jects of the club, as set foi 

3d in the society for the encourage- stitution, are ''to advanci 

: of the universitv education of women intellectual, moral, and reli 

University Education of Women, of the community, and (as i 

\achusetU Society/or the Advancement end) the highest interests c 

for the admission of girls into the ethical, or free religious r 

I School for boys. Tliia }>eing denied, vindicate the good name of 

iroject of the establishment of a sep- now painfully tarnished by 1 

school on the same plane as the e»- of many so-cialled liberal so 

ihed Latin School was agitated, and dividuals in agitations foi 

V niftt iwifK o..— rjn r^» % * - - 



Liberal Union Club — Libraries. 

tlie cftose of Liberalism or Free Religion president of the dub since its oi^^aniza- 
into sach a condition and attitude on all tion. [See Appendix C] 
questions of publio morality as shall first Liberty Tree. See Old Landmarks, 
deserve, and then command, the unqiudi- Libraries. The public and private 
fied moral confidence and sympathy of libraries of Boston have been for years 
mankind ; to convince the public mind one of the most conspicuous of its intel- 
of the equal justice and expediency of lectual features. They are many and 
the policy of state secularization, includ- varied, special and general ; and nearly 
ing the equitable taxation of all church all are accessible to the public under easy 
property, complete secularization of all conditions. The great Publio Library', 
public schools, abrogation of all Sab- established in IS'^, is now the largest 
batarian laws, abolition of all state-paid library- in the country, with the exception 
chaplaincies, prohibition of all public ap- of the library of Congress, and is rich in 
propriations for religious purposes, and all its departments; the library of the 
all other measures necessary to the total Boston Atlienieum is one of the most im- 
separadon of church aud state, and portaiit and useful of modem libraries; 
thereby to remove the political inequal- the many special libraries — law, scien- 
ities and civil disabilities by wliich the tific, medical, musical, and art — are in- 
state still discriminates to some extent ferior to none in the country, and are 
against freedom of thought in religious superior to many; while the library of 
matters ; to protect the public utterance Ilarvard University, in the adjoining city 
of all instructed and considerate free of Caiubridge, so intimately connected 
thought, however extreme or unpopular with this city, stands at the head of tlie 
it may be, from the social penxilties with great college libraries of the United 
which it is still too often visited ; to vin- States, and is probably tlie largest in 
dieate tlie right of all opinions to a public count of titles. All the libraries of the 
hearing and respect pro]>ortioned to their city are carefully managed, well huh- 
intrinsic truth ; and to w»cure the setUe- tained, and from year to year are ex- 
ment of all public questions by human panded and improved to the utmost ex- 
reason enlightened by scientific knowl- tent possible. Below is a list, alphabeti- 
edge, human conscience guidtnl by natural cally arranged, of those in the city which 
morality, and the human heart unper- are more or less public. Beside these, 
verted by superstition, dogmatism, or there are special libraries, the property of 
ecclusiasticisni. The club grew out of liferapv, art. and social clubs or assoiia- 
a series of private mc^etings, taking the tions, ind various school libraries ; while 
fonu of a social rejinion and dinner at the number of valuable and costly private 
Young s, the last Satunlay evening of libraries is very large. Elsewhere in this 
eacli month. It continues to dine at Dictionarv the' most important and note- 
Young s, and meets monthly dnrin- the worthy of the general and special libraries 
active seasons. Its managenient is in die are sketched. 

hands of a standing committee conii>osed . . '*, ... joi^ti 

.xt 4^ltA ,-..ao:^»«4. «^«.v4. i. J Ameri«nui Acadprny of Arti and Bcienoe« Li- 

of the president, secrretary, treasurer, and y,^^^ Athoiiifum biiildluR, lOA B«MH>n StrtM-t. 

direct-ors. Wew menil)ers are admitted A valuable collectfon of volumeii on pliyiiical ucl- 

oiily by unanimous ballot of the club, •n<^r *"<! ptibllcationB of Its own of " Memoirs " 

• and none is voted upon or is eligible im- "*? * 5***"*^II"'^^ ^i j rr i rtu 

i«— ««^ • 1 _1 1 J f» " " *" Araeriran BaptM Miaiionary Union library, 

less previouslv reported and recommended Tremont Tt^mnle bulldintr, Tremont Street. Con- 

by the standing committee. The club tainlnu nevcral thonmnd theological workii. 

frequently entertains distiiuniished Bonton Athewptim, Athennpum building, lOA 

*- - - - ^ Beacon Street About 220,000 volumes. 



gne^* It freely discusses leading ques- 
tions of tlie day political, social, eauca- 



Boiton Library, 18 Boylston Place. About 
- . 30,000 volumes. 

tioiial, economical, — whatever is upper- Borton Mndical library, 19 Boylston Place, 
most. Sometimes an essay stjirts the ^^^"1 ^-^ volumes and 6,000 Mmpblets. 
dUc»«rion. Aiwa,-, a topic for treatment ^^^^^^' ^n^^tr^T^^lA 
IS previous to each mooting selected, and Boylston Street. About 13,000 volumes aiKl 
tlie speakers are expected to confine tlieir B»^ pamphlets. 

remarks to it. It has a laitfe number y^S^^^^^^ ^Zi!^^^' ^^ Ashburton 
of members. Francis E. Abbot has been Bortoo Univ«Jrity lUdJ^School Utemry, Col- 
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Libraries — ^^Lief^ the Norseman,*^ 

iMe bnUding, East Concord Street, About 2,000 was in the old Town Hoiue. The fint 

""""hSlSi Univerrity School of Theology Ubntry, ^f^^'^^'SS ^'^^ ,^ ^Rf^ ^^'^^ 

Unirenity buildiug, Soinenet Street. About ii04. Ihe hrst of the libranes in the 

5,000 volumes. country for the mercantile classes en>e- 

Boston Young Men's Christian AwocUtion Li- giaUy was established here hy the Mer- 

BSSlelTr!:^t"*A^u1:c!^^^^ '' eantile Library Association, which floo.^ 

Boston Young Men's Christian Union Library, ished from 1820 until 1877, when itB 

Christian Union building, 18 Boylston Mreet. books were transferred to the South End 

A^7,00(>Tolumes. branch of the Public Library, though its 

Boston Young Women's Christian Association ^ . _^„ ^ /* ro u^ 

Library, G8 Warrenton Street. About 4,000 vol- orgrunization is still continned. lUee Mer- 

umes. canttle Library A8sociatioH.j In the Roz- 

Congregational Library, Congregational House, bury District the first public library was 

Beacon, cowr of Somerset Street. About 2«,000 established in 1831. This in 1W8 be- 

volumes, and over 100,000 pamphlets; together '»»«""»"^ **• -i^^x. **»» "* rfit ™i 

with the Missionary Libranr of 7,(X)0 volumes be- came the Kozbury Atheiueum. ine Ifel- 

longing to the American Board of Foreign Mis- lowes Atheiueum, founded by the late 



sions. 

General Theological Library, Somerset Street. 
About 14,000 volumes. 

Handel and Haydn So<'iety*s Library, Music 
Hall building. Several thousand musical works, 
includiiur complete works of many of the masters, 
and publications of the society. 

Massachusetts Historical Society's Library, the 
Society's building, 30 Tremout Street About 
27,(100 volumes and over 00,000 pamphlets. 

Massachusetts Horticultural Society's Library, 
tlie Society's building, Tremont, between Brom- 
field Street and Montgomery Place. About 4,800 
volumes. 

Massachusetts New Church Free Library, 1G9 
Tremout Street. A small and select collection of 
Swedenborgian pablications. 

Museum of line Arts Library, Art Museum 
building, St. James Avenue and Dartmouth 
Street. 



Caleb Fellowes, is now a part of the Roz- 
bury branch of the Public Library, hay- 
ing been formally joined to it in 1873. 
In the Charlestown District, preTions to 
annexation, was the Charlestf>wn Public 
Library, which was first opened in 18B2, 
and was administered by trustees chosen 
annually. This is now part of the Charles- 
town branch of the Boston Public Library. 
In tlie Brighton District a library was e»- 
tablislied as early as 1824, by an associa- 
tion of citizens who organized the Brighton 
Social Library. In 1858 this was merged 
in the Brighton Library Ansociation. The 
bequest of James Holton, for the estab- 
„ „ , ^ „,_ ^ - , _. , o 1 * 1 lirfiment of the public town library, 

umes and 00,000 pamphlets. Brighton branch of the Pnbhc Library, 

Public Library, 40 Boylston Street. Brighton was left in 1863. 
branch, Rockland Street; Charlestown branch, 
former City Hall building ; Dorchester branches, 
Arcadia Street, Field's Comer, and Washington, 
Lower Mills ; East Boston branch, Meridian 
Street; Jamaica Plain branch. Centre Street; 
North End branch. School-house, Parmenter 
Street; Roxbury branch. 46 Millmont Street; 
South Boston branch, 372 West Broadway ; South 
End branch. Montgomery Street ; West Roxbury 
branch, Centre Street. Number of volumes over 
4«),000. 

Roxbury Athena'um, Dudley, comer of Warren 
Street. 

Social Law Library, Room 14, Court House, 
Court Street. About 10,000 volumes. 

State Library, State House. About 44,000 
volumes. 

Wells Memorial, 987 Washington Street. 



Libraries for the public use were early 
established in Boston. Mr. Justin Win- 



" Lief, the Norseman," Statue of. 
The work of Miss Anne Whitney, sculp- 
tor of the statues of iSamuel Adams and 
Harriet Martineau. |See Adams (8am' 
uel) Statute^ and Martineau [Harriet) 
Statue], the model for which was com- 
pleted and first established in the Art 
Club galler>' in March, 1886. The stotue 
is heroic in size and represents a youth 
with sturdy yet supple frame, standing 
in an eager attitude, with his gazed fixed 
as if to discern the first sight of land. 
His eyes are shaded with his uplifted left 
hand, and his right grasps at his side the 
speaking horn, in itself a beautiful bit of 
work ornamented in relief. The figure is 
clad in a shirt of mail, with bossed breast- 



sor, the librarian of Ilan-ard Collegre, in plates, and a studded belt from which 

his chapter on ''Libraries in Boston,*' in a knife hangs in ornamented sheath. The 

the '"Memorial History," states that a feet are bound in sandals and a casque 

collection of books for public use was surmounts the head, while from beneath 

establinhed here some time before the In- it flows the waving hair which is signifi- 

dian outbreak of 1075. The first library cant of the Saxon type. The chief char- 
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Life Insurance — Lang Island. 

aeCerbtie of tiie work is its ideality, Miss Lincoln Square. EmfltBon, Foorth, 

Whitney hsvii^ substituted for the bru- and M streets, South Boston. A pleas- 

tal oofsair which Lief undoubtedly was, ant inclosure, containing about l>,i>0<) 

if indeed if he was at all, a sturdy youth, square feet, and surrounded by an iron 

instinot in erery feature and outline, with fence. [See Parks ami Squares,] 

hope, promise, and, as it were, a premo- Lincoln Statue. See Emartcipation 

nitioD of the great work of discovery Group. 

whioh is before hinL — The suggestion Lm^rood Park. Centre and Lin- 

of a bronze statue of Lief, the son of wood streets, Roxbury District. A small 

EIric, in Boston, originated with the late park, inclosed by a stone curb, and cou- 

Ole Bull, and in 1849 a moyement to se- taining about 3,000 square feet [See 

cure a fund and advance the work was Parks and Squares,] 

made, the late Thomas G. Appleton Literary Clubs. See Club Life in 

leading it. From the sculptor, J. Q. A. Boston. 

Ward, a model was obtained, which was LitUe Sisters of the Poor. See 

described at the time as of a fig^ure with Catholic Religious Orders, 

a fine air of manliness and bravery ; and Long Island, so called because of its 

the dty granted a site for the statue in extreme length compared with its width, 

Post-Office Square. Then efforts were is the largest of tlie several islands in the 

made to secure funds to meet the expense harbor, it is about a mile and a quarter 

of the pedestal, which was to contain a long, and about a quarter of a mile wide, 

drinking fountain for public use. But It lies about five nules from the city, be- 

theee were not forthcoming and the move* tween Spectacle and Rainsford islands, 

ment languished. Quite likely it was and is bounded by President Roods, 

checked by the attitude taken by schol- Broad Sound Channel, a line of shoals 

ariy men of the Historical Society, who separatins^ it on the northeast from Nix's 

had little faith in the fascinating legends Mate and Gallop's Island, and by the 

which tell the story of Ldef^s discovery Back Way. Shurtleff describeH it as 

of this part of the New England coast likened in form to a military boot fronting 

nearly 500 years before the voyages of westerly ; Long Island (or East) Head 

C(4umbus, to be more precise, about the being the top, Bass Point the heel, and 

year 1002. But later, after the death of Soudi Head the toe. It contains about 

Ole Bull and Mr. Appleton, Mrs. Bull 216 acres of land, gently rolling into em- 

and others restarted the movement, and inences, and terminated at either end by 

Miss Whitney began her work. The site high bluffs. On East Head, the steepest 

selected for the statue is in the Common- bluff in the harbor, from 70 to 80 feet 

wealth Avenue park-way, near the en- above high water mark, is Long Island 

trance to the Back Bay Park. [See Lighthouse; the round white tower 22 

Statues and Monuments.] feet high, from the top of which the light 

Life Insurance. See Insurance in is dispuiyed, being one of Uie most con- 

Boston. spicuous objects of the harbor. [See 

Lighthouses. The lighthouses mark- Harbor.] This portion of the island, 
ing the channels of the harbor are the 35 acres on the bluff, is owned by tlie 
Long Island Light, on Long Island ; Bug National Gk>vemment ; and the seaward 
Lif^t, on the Great Brewster spit; and front is protected by a substantial sea- 
Boston Light, on the Little Brewster Isl- wall, buUt at an expense of $150,000. 
and. These are described under the Crowning the cliff is also a battery, de- 
head of Long Island, Bug Light, Boston scribed by Sweetser, in his ^* Hanabo<ik 
Light, and the Harbor. Outside of the of the Harbor," as 'Si formidable little 
harbor is the Minot^s Ledge Lighthouse, work of modem construction, with walls 
a massive structure of stone, warning the of great thickness, bomb-proofs, and other 
mariner of the dangerous rocks here dexences, partly separated from the rest 
planted. [See Harlwr.] The office of of the bluff by a deep, dry moat. " There 
the lighthouse inspector and his assist- are no cannon here now. Originally the 
ants is in the post-office buildixig, and island was well wooded, but the early 
the lighthouse engineer's office, No. 33 settlers were not long in stripping it of 
Pemberton Square. trees. The town of Boston acquired it 
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son/' says ShurUett, " who in 10»U, at 
the head of the soldiery, made Sir Ed- 
mund AndroB surrender himself and the 
fort on Fort Hill to the incensed colonists 
whose rights he was then usnrping/' was 
at one time the sole owner of the gpreater 
portion of the island hy purchase from 
the planters ; and here for a while was 
his family seat. In 1H49 it was pur- 
chased by the Long Island Company, 
with the purpose of transforming it into 
a summer resort. The large hotel was 
then built and avenues marked out. But 
this and succeeding efforts to make a 
popular summer place of it met with lit- 
tle success. During tlie early years of 
the war of the Rel^llion, the island was 
used as a military rendezvous for the 
State volunteers previous to their muster 
into the United States service and de- 
parture for *' the front." On the east 
side is a picturesque cluster of huts, the 
homes of a colony of Portuguese fisher- 
men, ^*most of whom," says Sweetser, 
** are from the Azore Islands, and repro- 
duce on this far away sister of Fayal and 
San Miguel the custonLS and sports of 
their homeland." In 1885 the island 
was purchased by the city, at a cost of 
$159,000, the purpose being to establish 
the public charitable institutions here. 

Long Path (The). The walk across 
ihe Common, extending from the Joy 
Street entrance of the Beacon Street 
mall to Boylston Street. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes gave it its name, making it the 

m/*»t%t» nf fliA oriaia in fho *' Aiif/v>t>af^a ' * 



incerprm; ii luu we are u 
achoolmiiitreas stepped ba 
ment, m if an arrow had i 
long granite blocks used a 
the one you may still see ( 
— Pray, sit down^ — I si 
swered softly, — I will w 
you ! — The old gentlenuB 
us walking, arm in arm, i 
long patl^ and said, veir} 
moniing, my dears ! * " 

Long TVharf. S 
Longwood Par] 

tin streets, Rozbury 
green containing ab 
feet. [See ParKs am 
Louisburg £ 
Mount Vernon and 
West End. This is si 
em slope of Beacon 
portion of the territor 
the garden of the Re 
(or Blackstone), the 
who made his home o 
whose solicitation Wii 
came over from Chaj 
lished themselves hen 
and Blackstone,] Tl 
of which Blaicton '^a 



?i 



emor when ' ' invitii 
ing him thither " was 
to Shurtleff, in the c 
plat in the inclosure of 
Drake says it was ** 
junction of Beacon St 
The best authorities i 
in locating the spri 
Shurtleff says that u 

l^oa/»rkn TTill -nroa 1m 



LovelVs Island — Lmcell Instittite. 

leff thonghi, " and allowed to flow into treasnre-wekers to secure the riches it 

basins of marble, as a perpetual memo- was fancied went down iiv-ith her. It was 

rial of William Blaxton ajMi in reinem- a Boston pilot who broug^ht tlie vessi>l to 

brance of the great act of benevolence grief ; and Congress gave the Anierivaf 

which gaTe rise to the capital of New then building at Portsmonth, and tho Hmt 

EnglaiMl/* The sqoare is priyate prop- line-of -battle ship attempted here, to the 

erty, and was laid out about the year French GovenuiuMit to make good, in 

1834, and named in commemoration of some part, her loss. She was after^'ards 

the victory at Louisburg. The inclosure, captui^ from the French by the English, 

with its noble trees, and the statues of The blundering pilot afterwards became 

Aristides and Columbus [see these, and sexton of the New North Church ; and 



also Statues ami Monuments]^ is sur- 
rounded by a high iron fence. 

Lovell^B Island, in the harbor, about 
six miles from Long Wharf, is bounded 
by the Narrows and Blackrock passage. 
[See Harbor.] It is about three quarters 
of a mile long, and about a third wide at 
its greatest breadth. Shurtleff descril)e8 
it as in form resembling a dried salt fish. 
It contains a low ridge, with marshes, 
and several little salt-water ponds. It 
was named for Capt. William Lovell, one 
of the early settlers of Dorchester. In 
Kv^O it was gnrntcd to " Charlestowne 
provided they employ it for fishing by 
their owne townesmeu, or hinder not 



Shurtleff relates that **the parish lads 
annoyed him by chalking on the meeting- 
house door : — 

* I>on*t you run thia sliip aahore 
As you did the Seventy-Four.* *' 

The bar on which the Mngnifique 
struck was at the extreme westerly point 
of the island, and has since become in 
part solid land by the action of the tides 
and currents. 

Lowell Institute (The). Estab- 
lislied in IKM) by the nmnificenco of John 
liowell, Jr., son of Francis C. Lowell, 
from whom the city of Ijowell is nanu>d. 
*'to provide for regular courses of fn»e 
public lectures upon the most import jint 



others;" and afterwards provided that Trrnirbnf rf nntin-nl t\nf1 mnnil iinunir «> tn 

be anniiallv delivered in the citv of lUw- 
ton." The property be<]iieathed for this 



*'halfe of the timber & fire wood shall 
belong to the garrison at the (Castle, to 



be improved wholly there," which shows 
tliat this now for many years bare island 
was, like others in the harbor, once 
wooded. The island was rented, and the 
income applied to the snpport of the pu1>- 
lic school in (/harlestown. In 17<m it was 
sold by vote of the inhabit antD of (Charles- 
town to Elisha Jjeavitt of Hingham ; by 



punxNut amounted to ir'2<'>7,(KX), one half 
of Mr. Lowell's property. In his will 
spi^ci6c instructions were given as to the 
administration of the trust. None of the 
be(|uest was to be used for buildings, and 
ten per cent, of the accunmlation of the 
fund was to be annually set aside to con- 
tinue it. John Amory Lowell was ap< 



his grandson, to the city of Bosttm in pointed the sole trustee of the ])n)|N>t-ty 
1828 ; and by Boston, in turn, to the Na- bequeathed, and it was provi<l«id that suc- 
tional (government. It is now used l)y ceeding tnistees must be lineal descend- 
the lighthouse board. The island is pro- ants of the Lowell family. In addition 
tected at Ram's Ilead, a projection into to th<* lectunJS, a system of free instruc- 
the sea from its northerly point, by a tion for mechanics aiul artisans in the 
strong sea-wall. About the year 1821» a priucii>les of diiiwing was esUiblished, and 
packet vessi'l from Maine St nick on Ram's continued until 187^, when the build- 
Head, in the middle of a winter's night, ing in which the ro<mis of the Institute 
and was instantly wrecked ; and the pas- were then l(K'ated — rear of Washington 
sengers, lo in number, though they sue- Street, between Winter and Bronificld 
ceeded in landing on the island, all streets (apprxKu^hed through an archway) 



in landmg on 
froze to death before morning. Another 
shipwreck on this island was that of 
the Magnifique, a majestic Fn^ich sev- 
enty-four, or the fleet of Admiral Vau- 
baird, which sailed into the harlxor Aug. 



— was removed. Hen* also the first life- 
schof)l w.'is est^iblislied ; and (icorge IIol- 
lingsworth, who died in iHSli, was for 
years its teacher. The lectun*s of the 
Institute are now delivensd in Huntington 



11, 1728. For years after the wreck lay Hall, in the building of the Institute of 
here, and many attempts were made bv Technology, No. 187 Bovlstou Street. 
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Mff4 Inr mlmmAfm Ut ftb«i Itfmmr pnri- 
't^ rttfmt. )f* ftr^ IH yftAPi //f Ht(n. »wi 

rp|y f'f ihA MOfrrMiAry «^ tlMt IrMtiluto 

/f^flni; iiffff, fpry'fi|»A».i«m. Mid ffTHviinM 
^ff«»p<»r»»N«i. |M»»« tn»lilut^ of TftrhnU* 

frf l«M*ffir*»« Hf-M HfirKiiiiif«*fl Mfiiiimlly in ^)f!- 
ff»lM»r. \\i\A\*'m^km fur fwlfiiifMion Ut thii 
iiifWpW iHf'iMMil Iff Mf*^i){ti fiiiiNt i»rmM*nt 
fliMiH^Upii oil Om« W"'lfM*«Mlay irr fliuw- 
flfiT prf»t*tn\\ng (lip t»t4t MiiiiMiiy in H«)t>- 
IpMitiMf, mill liritiK «|HM<}tiii<iM of iliHir 
WMi-k. 'rii«*y iiitixt iMMWiflH A knfiw1(*(lfCA 
ftf (It-Awiiiy i»itiii|iiii1ii til itnAliln tliHin lul- 
Tntitni{Y*iMi«tT tti liPifin thn work of I'oui- 
tHniUiiii nitil itiKtiyn. A <*ofi«{i|(«nfchIit do- 
IfiftM Iff nklll ill fn>iiliHiiil ftrnwini^ from 
niilMt-**. fliitt ill lliM iiw> of iliK iiniiih IN nliu> 
r**i|tt{tni1. Tlin (MtltiNil pniviiliMi iiiNiriu*- 
fiiMi In tniikiiiK |Nit1nrtw for priiitii, itilk, 

Snyt^y ttiin|{inH^, •>ni-|)i>U. i>(«>. 'Hio Htii- 
imHi }itiMiili> tliiMr own itiMriinionM mul 
niiitpf-iiiU. \m\ tiMtnm nrn ^irovidiHl for 
«*»n\intt (tin ilo«i^ii«. TIk* iUriH«(Ar of 
th«» *i'nin»l \n C]\tit\pn Kimhior. Thw 
liOi««>1i fond fiNo vuMMiim 1I10 ** 'r<uirh- 
i»i^' Si-li.»i»! of Hi'ioMiM*." whitdi fiiniiidion 
n ^I'Hi'* i%f itM>toi^M on plixnioN, ir>^oIii)«A, 
|i1n«<f«ii^\ . nnd iHhor l*v:%ih»hf*«« of ttoionot*, 
oj>«»n tt* )iiiMii> M-1t«Ht) toMoWm. 'Hi^mio 
1»M'«in-»^ :«iv uix««n on Si%<nnUy aftor- 
n<>«^^. 'V\\o l^\nvt1 1n«i(ifn<o «Ast innn- 
irnmtod i>n ihi- W< ot IVwmWr. 1S:^.\ 
— '•.Mn-HH lu Ki«)«;tn) K^-orf«11 ; And 
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Lucy Bnllman < 
miU of the inoome of 
CAmbridg« streets. 1 
the ponwArion of the < 
conuusoe with the wil 
prvibated Jannary, li! 
lion that it should nei 
income shoold alwaj 
benefit of the poor, 
cluui^ of the oversea 
whom the fund is adn 
tale is valued at ab 
Overgetrs of the Poor, 

Lumber Dealen 
trade organization, ' 
lumber aealers in tl 
to brinff about **ut 
haniiouy, and mut 
anioiiff those of the 
iL Ft lias about 
and m<H»tM re^rularl; 
tho wuitor and sp 
tablinhiHl hoadquar 
offloo is at No. 2 Pc 
Amtemiix .1.1 

Xunatio Ho«f 
Rnit Stiv-et. Sontl! 
1uti«m. undor tho c 
Kvird of dir(Ki4tn! 
|Soo rnhiic Iwai 
bni1dinfr> tho mat 
and tho minpt ir 
and ptrdorai, it o 



Lutheran Churches — Lynn and Boston Railroad. 

a new hospital was obtained, in the t4)wn 1S71 the Martin Lntlier Orphan Home 

of Winthrop, containinpf about 181 ^ acres, was established there. [See Asylums and 

at a cost of $28,108.«>>. In addition to Homes, and Brook Farm.] Though the 

this, about $25,000 were expended, main- character of the institution is Protestant, 

ly for the plans of the proposed buildings, no discrimination \a made in the reception 

taxes on the land, etc. This si^henie of children on the ground of creed, na- 

was subsequently abandoned, and the tionality, or color. Family life is intro- 

land has been sold. [See also McLean dnced as far as possible into the Home. 

Asylum.] It depends upon the income from the 

ijutheran Churches. There are five farm, the proceeds of Gethsemane Ceme- 

Evangelical Lutheran churches in Boston, tery, opened in a portion of the farm, 

— three GU^nuan, and two Scandinavian, and from **the contributions of Christian 

The three German belong to the synod benevolence." 

of Missouri. A smtill Norwegian society L3ring-in Hospital (The Boston), 
worships in Zion Church, comer of Wal- Nos. 24 and 26 McLean Street. Organ- 
tham Street and Shawmut Avenue. Zion^s ized in 1832 for the relief of poor and 
is the oldest of the Luthemn churches of deserving women during confinement. It 
the city. It was formed in 18^]4, and the has acconmiodations for •](( patients. Pa- 
church building wtis erected in 18 11 - 1 0. tients taken in prior to confinement are 
The first pastor, after it became a genu- charged $^].5() a week for board, and are 
ine Lutheran chui'ch, was Rev. Ueiiry expected to perform any light duty about 
Schmidt. The Immanuel's German Lu- tlie house required of them. The lowest 
tlieran Church of East Boston, No. 77 fee for confinement is $20, which also 
Chelsea Street, was formed in 18(^9. The pays for two weeks next succeeding con- 
meeting-house seats about 150. Trinity finement; and as a rule no case is kept 
Church, German, was organized in 1871. longer than two weeks after confinement. 
Its meeting-house, formerly known as A few free cases are taken. It is open to 
** Day's Chapel," on Parker Street, near married women, and Ut unmarried women 
Tremont, Roxbury District, seats about pregnant for the first time ; but no woman 
500. Rev. Adolf Biewend has been pas- with a second illegitimate child is ad- 
tor from the formation of the church. A mitted, and the greatest care is taken to 
parochial sch(M)l is conducted in the base- exclude women of bad or doubtful char- 
ment of the meeting-house. Tlie services acter. During 1882 an out-patient de- 
of tliis church are in the German Ian- partment was opened, by which medical 
guage. Eiimianuers, Swedish, on Emer- attendance at tiieir homes is furnished 
aid Street, was formed in lv^7'5. [See during confinement to all women, residing 
Appendix B. ] All the Lutheran churches within the limits of the city proper, who 
are united in the '* Association of the are unable to pay for such services. 
Evangelical Lutheran Church for Works L3nnan Fountain. Eaton Square, 
of Mercy." The general object of tliis Dorchester District. A large structure, 28 
assoi>iation is to promote Christian charity feet in height, surmounted by figures rep- 
in its various forms; to imdertake the n^senting Ijeda and the swan. The fig- 
care of destitute children ; to proWde a ures supporting tlie main fountain basui 
temporary home for half-orphans iis long represent the four seasons. The main 
as the surviving parent is uwible to pro- structure rests \\\ton a granite basin, 30 
vide for them ; to offer an asylum for feet in diameter. The inscription, from 
aged, weak, an<l helpless persoiLs; and to which it takes its name, is ^' In memory 
train suitable persons for the work of of Tlieodore Lyman, Jr., mayor of Bos- 
nurses and aids to assist in the care of ton, 18:U-5." It was formally dedicated 
the sick in hospitals or in private fami- Oct. 24, 1885. Of its cost, ^),(XK), tlie 
lies ; principally to aid gratuitously desti- sum of $2,000 was raised by private sub- 
tute families, and at tlie same time at^ scription, and the balance was taken from 
tending to their spiritual welfare. Brook the Jonathan Phillips fund, by the city. 
Farm, in West Roxbury, comprising 240 [See Phillips Street Fund.] It was de- 
acres of land and a number of spacious signed and constructed by M. D. Jones, 
buildings, having Iwen tendered to the Lynn and Boston Railroad. See 
association for its charitable purposes, in Street Railroads, 
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had raont£ly, generally at Parker's, 
e organizatiou is very simple ; eonsist- 

of a few officers who make the ar- 
gements for the dimieis, aud keep the 
ounts. At the dimiera there aro one 
more guests belonging to one or an- 
er of the different professions repre- 
ted in the club. [See Appendix C.] 
tfoLean Aaylum for the Insane, 
branch of the Massachusetts General 
spital [see Massachusetts General Hos- 
r/J, located in Somerville. It was es- 
lished in 1816 and was named for 
tn McLean, who bequeathed $125,000 
he General Hospital. At Belmont is 
onvalescent cottage, connected with 

institution, built at a cost of $100,- 

And at Lynn a cottage is rented 

C5h has been of noticeable benefit 

onvalescing patients, besides fnmish- 

to many, not sufficiently recovered 
)e left there, an opportunity for a 
sant afternoon's diversion. At the 
^ean Asylum there is given to women 
pous of becoming professional nurses 
o yeare' course of training in general 
ing, with special reference to the care 
lental and nervous diseases. Instruc- 
is given by a superintendent of the 
ning School, and by the supervisor 
head nurses. Lectures and demon- 
ions are also given at times by tlie 
um medical staff. The pupils are 
oyed as assistant nurses in tlie wards 
(le Hospital and are paid $14 per 
h during the first year, and $U\ a 



■J ^«&Aou«;\A AU XMJUlt 

in 1865, and was the 
of school teachers anc 
throughout the Commoi 
scribed to the fund for 
purchase in recognitioi 
services, as the first seer 
board of education, in 

Sand system of popu 
assachusetts. The sti 
and is intended to re] 
educator as addressing 
has received its full sha: 
cism; but the critics di 
often do. as to its men 
ter, in ^'Fine Arts in 
^'Memorial History,'* i 
the remark, that it is , 
draperj'. ' ' The scidptoi 
other hand, though he d 
sculptor's idea is clear, 
in its expression, nor 
stands firmly upon its J 
little to commend in the 
is a great deal of earn 
work in the execution,*' 
*'' the puipose of the stat 
was intelligently selecte 
tempt made to carry it < 
itself, without the help ol 
trative symbols.'' 0£ 
says, "The difficulties 
were evidently very seric 
ways as successfully ov€ 
would have been by a 
but it is easy to see tha^ 
tacked with couracre in 



Manual Training School — Marcdla Street Home. 

the opening address ; and other addresses a law, *' that all hands not otherwise neo- 
were by Qov. Andrew, John D. Philbrick essarily employed, as women, boys, and 
(at that time superintendent of the Bos- g^irls,'* should *' spin according to their 
ton public schools), and by Rev. Thomas skill and ability.*^ The inaniSacture of 
Hill, D. D. (then president of Harvard linen was introduced by colonists from 
College). Daring the exercises a little Londonderry, who came about 1718.' 
miuden placed a wreath of laurel upon Spinning schools wera soon after estab- 
ihe head of the statue ; and toward their lished where Scollay Square now is ; and 
close a choir of children from the Warren then the Manufacturing House was built, 
Street Chapel sang ** America,*' and on the east side of what is now Hamilton 
some original words to the tune '*01d Place, the west end fronting on Long 
Hundred. '* The statue was cast in Mu- Acre, now Tremont Street It was a 
nich. The high pedestal upon which it large brick building, with a flight of stone 
stands was furnished and paid for by the steps leading up to the entrance on Ham- 
State. [See Statues and Monuments. ] ilton Place. An excise was laid on car- 
Manual Training School. See riages, and articles of luxury, by the gen- 
Public Schools, end court, to secure funds for the erection 
Manufacturing and Mechanical of the building. For a while the work 
Industries. According to the returns was brisk ; and the spinners, with their 
at the national census of 1880, the num- spinning-wheels, lined the mall of the 
ber of establishments in the city engaged Common on spinning-days, stimulated to 
in manufacturing and mechanical indus- do their l>est by a premium offered to the 
tries was 3,521, employing a capital of most skilful. In time the manufacture 
$42,750,134. The number of hands em- ceased, and afterward the great house 
ployed was 56,813 ; of whom 37,831 were was used for various purposes. For a 
males above 16 years of age, 17,753 fe- short time the manufacture of worsted 
males above 15 years, and 1,229 children hose and metal buttons was carried on. 
and youths. The number of establish- In 17((8 it was rented as dwellings for 
ments has since considerably increased families. During the occupation of tlie 
rather than decreased. In the census town by the British it was used for the 
returns, the laxgest number of establish- soldiers, and for a time as a military hos- 
ments recorded were in the classes of car- pital. Then, in 1784, the Massachusetts 
pentering 305, painting and paper-hang- Bank was established here. In 1806 tlie 
ing 229, and blacksmithing 154. Of building was taken down, and Hamilton 
printing and publishing establishments Place opened. 

there were 145, furniture 123, plumbing McUiufacturing House. See ^fan- 
and gas - fitting 117, machinery 114, ufact iring and Mechanical Industriex. 
tobacco and cigars 88, boots and shoes 8:3, Marcella Street Home. Marcella 
and book-bindmg 46. Of the miscellane- Street. Roxbury District. An asylmii 
ous industries were glass, cut, stained, for pauper boys and girls, and neglected 
and ornamental ; iron-work, architectural children of both sexes. It is a city in- 
and ornamental ; iron and steel work ; stitution, under the direction of the board 
castings ; forgings ; iowelry and instru- of directors for public institutions. The 
raent-cases ; telegraph and telephone ap- almshouse of the city of Roxbury before 
paratus ; terra-cotta ware ; st^)ne and annexation was here. In 1876-77 addi- 
earthen wares; woollen goods ; instru- tions and alterations were made to the 
ments, professional and scientific ; surgi- old building, for the accommodation of 
cal appliances; curried leather; tin, pauper boys and neglected male children ; 
copper, and sheet-iron ware ; hosiery and and in 1881-82 new buildings were coni- 
knit g^oods. The total amount of the pleted, for the pauper and neglected gprls 
products for the year is given as formerly at Deer island. [See Deer Isi- 
$123,366,137. — The manufacture of cot- and.] Children are sentenced to this 
ton goods began in the colony as early as home by municipal and district courts, 
164:). In that year ^* they fell to a man- under chap. 283, Acts of 18((6, which 
ufacturo of cotton, whereof they had provides that cities and towns shall pro- 
store from Barbadoes, and hemp and vide places for the confinement and in- 
flsz.'* In 1655 the Gren?ral Court passed struction of neglected children under 16. 
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3 Public Parks System. 

Dtfarine Society (The Boston). 

) Boston Marine Society, 

Dtfariners' House. North Square, 

rth End. Established 1887. A home 

sailors, free to the shipwrecked and 
tressed. Here seamen who can pay 
lir way can board at reasonable terms, 
e house can accommodate from 80 to 
) persons. Tlie present brick building 
s built by the Boston Port and Sea- 
n's Aid Society in 1847. The house 
under the control of this society [see 
ston Port and Seamen s Aid Society] ^ 
1 a retired sailor is in char^ of it. 
e sailors enjoy themselves here in va- 
ns ways, and find much ent«rtainment 

the reading-room and the library, 
missions are obtained through a com- 
:tee of the society on admissions. The 
gious services of the house are held in 
ikerel Hall, No. 287 Hanover Street, 
.r by. 

Marine Underw^riters, The 
lard of. See Board of Marine Un- 
writers. 

Markets and Market - Houses. 
e Boston market is famous the country 
ough for the abundance, richness, and 
iety of its supply. It furnishes the 
•icest of meatA, game, poultry, provis- 
I, and produce ; the most luscious 
its; and every delicacy of the table 
unable from far and near. The gar- 
is of the South and the great farms of 

West are liberally and systematically 



Dock Square, and on th 
ent Boylston Market 
Market,} They were o 
of June, 1784. Betwe 
years later, the Dock 
house, whic^ was, of tl 
frequented, was demol 
*' disguised as olergyn 
counts have it; a c( 
arisen among the peop 
they would be served i 
before the establishmen 
or continue to be serve 
tiesi In 1740 Peter f 
proposition to build a m; 
own expense on the t< 
the only condition imp 
the town shonld lega 
enact proper regulatio: 
it for its special purpose 
was still the division • 
though the offer was 
ceived, it was accepted 
only seven out of the ni 
voting. The building 
put up and completed 
was maintained as ag 
when it was destroyed b 
year the building no^ 
erected by the town to 
stroved ; and it wa0 enli 
ent size in 1805. [Se€ 
The market here, on tl 
known by the name of tl 
Hall Market.'' In 18 
citizens erected what w 



Markets — Masonic Selief Associations. 

Uenle-shodB on the north cddeof Faneuil and presented to Wellesley College June 
Hall ; and Uie neighboring streets were 21, 1886. The work of Miss Anne Whit- 
obstructed by market-wagons, while ney, the sculptor of the Samuel Adams 
fanners were compelled to occupy Union statae. [See this.] It is of marble, finely 
Street nearly to Hanover, and Washington modelleo. The figure, somewhat laieer 
almost to Court, with their stands. The than life-size, is seated in a straight- 
erection of the new market-house changed backed g^arden chair, such a one as Aliss 
all this, and rreatly improved the entire Martinean was in the habit of occupying 
neighborhood as well as the nature of the on a terrace in the grounds of her English 
market here itself. In 1852 the Black- home at Ambleside. It is dressed in a 
Stone Market on Blackstone Street, and plain gown, with a lace ruffle at the neck, 
the Williams Market, on the comer of and upon the head, a lace headdress worn 
Washington and Dover streets, were like a kerchief, which hangs to the shoul- 
opened ; and a few years before, the ders. The hair is brought down low on the 
Beach Street Market, where the Dramatic temples, and terminates in a simple knot 
Museum had a short career in 1848. [See lust above the nape of the neck. Miss 
Drama in Boston.^ The hall over Wil- Martineau is represented as having just 
liams Biarket is now occupied by the finished the reading of a manuscript 
Windsor Theatre. [See Windsor Thea^ which lies in her lap, upon which her 
frc] The Beach Street Biarket is discon- hands are crossed. Her head, well poised 
tinued. Beside those already mentioned, upon the well-modelled neck, is slightly 
there are the Washington Market, the turned to the right, and she looks straight 
farthest up-town, established in 1870, in before her as uiough lost in meditation, 
a spacious and quite showy building, 2«50 Though the thoughtful face bears a close 
feet lo^, at No. 1883 Washing^n Street ; resemblance to a picture of her as she 
the Sufrolk, comer of Portland and Sud- appeared at 35 or 40 years of age, the 
bury streets ; the Central, No. 50 North ; portrait is an ideal rather than an exact 
the Globe, No. 42 North; the Clinton, one. The statue was formally unveiled 
No. 106 South Market; the Fulton, North, on the 26th of December, 1883, before a 
comer of Blackstone ; the Lakeman, large gathering in the Old South meeting- 
Blackstone comer of North ; the St. house. On this occasion addresses were 
Charles, Beach, comer of Lincoln ; and the made by Mrs. Mary A. Livormore, Wil- 
Union, Nos. 15 and 17 Washington. There Ham Lloyd Garrison, Jr., and Wendell 
is also on Atlantic Avenue, between Clin- Phillips. This memorial of Miss Mar- 
ton and Richmond streets, the Mercantile tineau was proposed shortly after her 
Wharf Market, popularly called the Farm- death in 1870, and the fund for it was 
ers' Market, supplied by the vegetable contributed by friends in New England 
farmers of the near by towns. In E^t Bos- and New Tork, and also in England and 
ton and South Boston there are small mar- Scotland. The work is called one of the 
ket-houses. Of the market-houses, the city very best of Mrs. Wliitney's productions, 
owns only Quincy (so-called) and FaneuH which have generally been warmly coni- 
Hall ; or, as the two are designated in mended by the jury of local critics. [See 
the official records, '' Faneuil Hall, and Statues and MonumerUs.] 
market under same ; Faneuil Hall Mar- MaBOnlc Mutual Relief AbsocI- 
ket-house, and Quincy Hall over same.'' ations. A feature added to Freema- 
The fish-markets are largely on Atlantic sonry in this country, in recent years, 
Avenue, though there are fish-stalls in which has already attained a i)osition of 
most of the g^eneral market houses. All importance. Its object is mutual life in- 
over the city are provision-shops, in no surance. The principle on which these 
way connected with the markets ; and associations is based is that which under- 
many of the citizens trade with these ex- lies such organizations as the Knights of 
clnsively, because of their convenient Honor, the Royal Arcanum, and other 
situation near by the residence quarters. societies established for the purpose of 

Martin lauther Orphan Home, enabling their members to carry life-in- 

See Brook Farm ; also LtUheran Church's, surance at the lowest possible rates. 

Martineau (Harriet), Statue of Each Masonic mutual relief association 

Formerly in the Old South meeting-house, aaioaaoa its surviving members to the 
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fee is from fire douani u|»«««~ , _. 

ii^ to the sixe of the aasociation and the throp Uonse aaj«nu 

age of the i^plicant. This sum, together early in 1864. At a 

with a snm of ten cents or more added to boilclin^ long used a 

each dollar aaaeflsment, goes to constitute Court House on Tre 

a fund out of which the working expenses of Temple Place (rec 

of the association are paid. In some as- ness purposes in 18£ 

sociations this fund has grown to such an sonic neadqnarters. 

extent as to make a handsome amount, BCassaonnsetts 

enabling the association to pass assess- ble Society. See 

ments oocasionallyf or to meet such a con- Societifj The Meissfich 

tingency as the unexpected withdrawal of Massachusetts 

a large number of members just after the can city has a more 

occurrence of a death. In such a contin- by sea than Boston, 

gency the association must pay the amount by the approaching i 

represented by its membership at the Light, on the end < 

time the death occurred, though its re- long arm encircles 'il 

ceipts from assessments be made less the south, which str 

throufi^h the withdrawal of members, who Ann on the north, 

thereby escape liability for the assess- shore grows more di 

ment. In Massachusetts there are eight smoother as one ap 

of these associations, known respectively proper, the entrance 

as the Eastern of Boston, the Suffolk of by the Boston Ligl 

East Boston, Union of Newtonville, the visible by day or n 

Soutliem of Taunton, South Shore of On the left the soli 

Weymouth, Central of Worcester, West- Ledge rises from it 

em of Sprin^eld, and Connecticut Val- the water, one of tl 

ley of Greenfield. The Eastern aasocia- most dreaded rock 

tion was organized in 1873. The Suffolk distance away froi 

association, at East Boston, was organ- During the suran 

ized in 1878. It is estimated that in steamboat excursi) 

these associations the average yearly mor- from the city dowr 

tality is about one per cent. , and the av- opportunity to vie 

erage cost of insurance about $12 on ery of the Mas8a< 

$1,000. now, in every di 

Masonic Temple (The), comer of towns, villas, cotti 

'n „4. „„^ Rovlston streets. A stately that, in the wan 



Massachusetts General Hospital. 

Maasachosetts Employment Bu- essayist, and diplomat. John Lowell ao- 

reau. See Disabled Soldiers and Sail- quired fame in his day as a political 

art J Aid to. writer, and daring- the war of 1812 wrote 

MaaaachuBOtts Qeneral Hos- trenchant articles under the nom de 
pital. McLean Street Founded 171M) ; plume of ''The Boston Rehel,*' which 
incorporated 1811. This is a private in- were especially noteworthy for the bold 
stitution, and one of the most complete and vigorous fashion in which they at- 
and perfectly organized of its kind in the tacked the national administration. Be- 
country. It is tUso the oldest save one, sides being active in the movement to es- 
— the Pennsylvania Hospital. It was tablisli this hospital, John Lowell was 
opened for the reception of patients in also a founder of the Boston AthensBum 
1821. It was conceived by a number of [see Atfierupum] and the Hospital Life 
public spirited and generous minded citi- Insurance Company. The hospital stands 
zens of that day ; and its plan, from the at the west end of McLean Street, on 
inception of the project, was drawn on a what was formerly " Prince's pasture.'* 
most liberal and extensive scale. A be- The main building, first built, is of 
quest of $.^,(¥M) in IIW was its practical Chelmsford granite, hammered out and 
beginning. The Act of incorporation in fitted for use by the convicts of the State 
181 1 granted to tlie hospital the old Prov- Prison. AVhen completed, it was pro- 
ince House estate, on condition that $1(X),- nounced the finest public building in New 
(KK) additional should be raised within England. Its general gfood condition to- 
ten years; and by subsequent Acts it day, lifter the wear and tear of years, 
was provided that the Massachusetts Hos- shows the excellence of its oric^nal de- 
pital Life Insurance Company, incorpo- sign and construction. Charles Bulfinch, 
rated in 1818, the New England Mutual who erected so many of the public build- 
Life Company, chartered in 1885, and ings of that day, was the architect. In 
the State Mutual Life Assurance Com- ]H4(> the building was enlarged by the 
pany of Worcester, chartered in 1844, addition of two extensive wings. Other 
should pay to the hospitiil a third of their additions and improvements nave from 
net profits. From these and other sources, time to time been made. In 1873-75 
and from various bequests, the funds of four new pavilion-wards were constructed, 
the hospital have become considerable, named respectively the Jackson, Warren, 
the amount permanently invested for free Bigelow, and Townsend wards, in recog- 
beds being upwards of -iJtXW.CKX). Among nition of tlie valuable services of Drs. 
the most generous bequests were those of James Jackson, J. C. Warren, Jacob 
John Mcl^ean, one of $100, (XK), and Bigelow, and S. 1). Townsend. Many 
another of %^50,000 ; the latter sum to bo improvements have since been made in 
divided between the hospital and Har- tliese and in the connecting corridors. In 
vard University. For him is named the 1884, the G. H. Gay ward, formerly a one- 
McLean Asylum for the Insane, in Som- story building used for the out-patient 
erville, which is a branch of the Hos- deportment of the hospital, underwent 

ftital, established by its trustees in INIO. alterations that converted it into a two- 
See McLean ^isylnm.] His name is also story building, sixty feet H(iuare and with 
given to the street at tlie foot of which ample accommodations. In this there 
the hospital stands. Prominent among ore roonm for nervous diseases, for dis- 
the founders of this hospital was John eases of the eye, throat, and skin, surgi- 
Ijowell, one of the not^tble Lowell fam- cal rooms, and the operating theatre, 
ily. His father was Judge Ijowell, a where the students of the Harvard Medi- 
member of Uie convention which framed cal School receive clinical instruction, 
the State Constitution, and who caused The building is well provided with venti- 
to be inserted in the *^ Bill of Rights'' lators, and is heated by steam indirectly ra- 
the clause declaring tliat ^'all men are diated from coils suspended from beams in 
born free and equal." The city of Low- the basement. Tlie large rocmis of every 
ell was named for one of John LowelFs department have an open-fire place, used 
brothers ; and another brother was Rev. thus far only for ventilation. Another 
Charh^s Lowell of the West (^hurch, nr»table improvement of recent dat« is 
father of James Russell Lowell, the poet, the removal of the main drain from be- 
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On proper call, the hospital ambulanoef MassachUBOtts 19 

with medical officer, is dispatched at any ion. See New Churc 

hour to points within the city proper, sachutettB, 
north of Dover and Berkeley streets. MassaohnsettB 

[See Ambulance Service.] The most emi- School. See Norm 

nent names of the profession have at all Masiochtuetta. 
times been found on the list of the visit- MaasachusettB 

ing physicians and surgeons of this hoe- tion. See Rifle and ( 
pital. In its operating-room, in October, Maasachnsetts fi 

1856, the first extensive suigical opera- ing DiBCharged Co: 

tion upon a patient under the influence ingDischaraed Convid 
of ether was successfully performed. Dr. Massaonosetts { 

W. T. 6. Morton directing. A picture Prevention of C 

conunemorating this event, so important mals. See Prevention 

to hunumity, embracing the portraits of mals, 
those who were present, is hung in the Massaohusetts f 

building. The so-called ''Ether Monu- University Educal 

ment,*' in the Public Qarden [see Ether See University Educat 

Monument] y also commemorates this event. Massachusetts Society J 
Every arrangement is made in the hospi- Maaaacre (The C 

tal, in its airy and light wards, for uie The ''famous Boston 

treatment and comfort of the patient, has been called, of fiv 

It stands in pleasant and well shaded a mob which attacked 

grounds, which are open to the conva- ish soldiers, on March 

lescent on the road to recovery. Imme- at the head of State 

diatelv adjoining them is the old Har- Street), about the Old 

vard Medical School building [see Har- where the Rogers Bv 

vard Medical School], now occupied by In the excited state of 

the Harvard Dental School. The main that time, a chance < 

entrance to the hospital is on Blossom sentry and some youthi 

Street. A training-school for nurses is into an attack with s 

connected with the institution [see TVain- balls, and other missil 

ing -Schools for JVur^ex], and there is a stationed at the point 

Convalescent Home at Belmont, designed suited in a return fire 

not only for convalescents from this but which, beside the five 

also from other hospitals. [See Append — three of them outri] 



Massacre — Mayors of Boston. 

the door on the south side of ihe Town mechanical trades employed in the ereo- 
House (the Old State Hoose), who were tion of buildings. The class includes 
ordered to his relief, fired upon the crowd masons, carpenters, iron workers, plaster- 
only when they were themselves pressed era, copper workers, painters, and plumb- 
and attacked by it. But as to just how ers. The non-corporate class consists of 
the massacre began, and what were the persons carrying on branches of business 
exact circumstances attending it, the ac- subsidiary to tlie mechanical trades rep- 
counts do not agree. The reports that resented in the corporation. It includes 
were made to the town-meetings in Fan- lumber and hardware dealers, excavators, 
euil Hall and the Old South Church, the teamsters, and pile drivers. The non- 
next day, and those written at the time, corporate members have all the privi- 
are conflicting; and at the trial (at the leges of the exchange for business pur- 
October term following) of Capt. Preston, poses. The first class is limited to 1(K) 
the commander of the troops, and the members, and the second to 125. Archi- 
soldiers implicated in the massacre, the tects are admitted to the floor, and the 
testimony was such that they were ao- use of the rooms, without membership in 
quitted. Capt. Preston, on this occasion, either class. The dailyexchange hour is 
was defended by John Adams and Jo- from twelve to one. The rooms are on 
siah Quincy. The massacre threw the the second floor of the building No. 104 
town into great excitement. Immcdi- Devonshire Street, and extend to No. 21 
ately after me firing upon the populace. Federal Street [See Appendix A.] 
the bells were rung, and the drums beat Mattapan. See Dorchester District, 
to arms ; and a further and more serious Mayors of BoBton. The first mayor 
collision was feared. But, the troops be- of Boston, John Phillips, elected in 1822, 
ing ordered to their barracks, quiet was served one year ; Josiah Quincy, the see- 
in great part restored. The next day ond, served six terms, of a year each; 
came the great town meetings: the de- Harrison Gray Otis, the tliird, three 
mand that the troops be removed, and terms, 1829-18:^2 ; Charles Wells, two, 
the immediate compliance with the re- 18;)2-1834; Theodore Lyman, Jr., two, 
quest, — due, no doubt, largely to the 18^^1-1836; Samuel T. ArmRtrong, one, 
firmness and plucky persistence of Sam 1836; Samuel A. Kliot, three, 18.37* 
Adams, representing the committee of 1840; Jonathan Chapman, three, 1840- 
the people. [See Adams Statue and Old lH4ii ; Martin Brimmer, two, 184:i-1845; 
8t€Ue House.'\ The victims of the mas- Thomas A. Davis, one, 1845 ; Josiah 
sacre were buried with great solemnity Quincy, Jr., three, 1846-1849; John P. 
and parade in the Granary Burying- Bigelow, three, 1849-1852 ; Benjamin 
Ground [see Old Burial-Places^y their Seaver, three, 1852-18.54; Jerome V. C. 
naves being under a larch tree about 20 Smith, two, 1854-1856; Alexander H. 
feet from the front fence, and about 60 Rice, two, 18.56-1858; Frederic W. Lin- 
feet from the south wall. The anniver- coin, Jr., three, 1858-1861; Joseph M. 
sary of the massacre was celebrated for Wightman, two, 1861-1863 ; Frederic W. 
several years by the delivery of a public Lincoln, again, four, 1863-1867; OtisNor- 
oration. Among the earlier orators on cross, one, 1867 ; Nathaniel B. ShurtlefF, 
these occasions were James Lovell, War- three, 18<»8-1871 ; William Gaston, two, 
ren, Hancock, Benjamin Hichbom, and 1871-1873; Henry L. Pierce, one, 1873; 
Jonathan Mason. Samuel C. Cobb, three, 1874-1877 ; Fred- 
Master Builders' Association, erick O. Prince, one, 1877; Henry L. 
No. 164 Devonshire Street. EHtablished Pierce, again, one, 1878; Frederick O. 
March, 1885. A business exchange with Prince, three, 1879-1882 ; Sanmel G. 
two classes of members, — corporate and Green, 1882; Albert Palmer, 188.3; Au- 
non-corporate. The first class — the cor- gust.us P. Martin, 1884; Hugh O'Brien, 
porate — consists of mechanics only, each 1885-1886. 

of whom takes one share of the capital The election of 1844 was not settled 

stock in the corporation, and it controls until after eight ballotings by the citi- 

the association. Those admitted to this zens, the last one on Feb. 22, 1845. 

class must be carryii^ on business as Mayor Davis was the candidate of the 

masteir builders in one ol the constructive '' Native Americans." He died in office. 
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xut) menii 

».w A>.iiieriuan party; and his competitors about 400. The 1 

were Benjamin Seaver, the candidate of summer from seven 

the Whigs, and Jacob Sleeper of the and in winter from ei 

Temperance party. At the municipal The operations of t 

election in 1872, William Gaston was cer- altogether local ; bu 

ti6ed to have been elected by the returns frequently taken fc 

of the officers of the several wards ; but New EIngland, New 1 

upon charges of alleged fraudulent prac- [See Aspendix A.} 
tices in one of the wards of the city, a re- Meoical and t 

count of all the ballots cast at the election (The Boston). I 

was demanded and had ; and it appearing ^* Old Comer Booksto 

that Henry L. Pierce had a plurality of ington and School s 

7f) votes, he was declared duly elected for Upham & Co. One 

the new municipal year. During that the medical journals 

year Mr. Pierce was elected to the •^^^i was established in 1%*1 

Congress in place of William Whiting, ber issued in Februa 

deceased, ana on November 2)) he re- succeeding the quarte 

sigpied the office of mayor; Leonard R. 1812 to 1827 as Uie **'. 

Cutter, then chairman of the Board of nal of Medicine and i 

Aldermen, performing its duties for the era! Branches of Scie 

remainder of the term, signing all official the *' New England M 

papers as *^ Acting Mayor.'" Of the past Journal," and also th< 

mayors of the city, there are still living from 1823 to 1828 und* 

the following : Messrs. Alexander H. ** Boston Medical Int« 

Rice, Frederic W. Lincoln, Jr. , William Journal is owned by a i 

!^laston, Henry \u Pierce, Samuel C. men, who acquired it 

>>bb, Frederick O. Prince, Dr. Samuel conducted not prinuuil 

It. G^reen, Albert Palmer, and Augustus enterprise, but as a repi 

\ Martin. The salary of the mayor is for the public and the 

•10,000 per annum, fixed at this figure in carefully and ably edi 

885. B. Shattuck, and eacl 

MechaniCB' Exchange. Nos. :i3 valuable material in \ 

nd 85 Hawley Street. Freouented, dnr- proceedings of medical 

ig business hours, by builders and me- occupies in this country 

iMiics, who meet to consider plans, com- to that of the ^^ Londoi 

ire notes, make contracts, strike bar- land, which ntiWi"-*^" 
tins, collect itnA r»o.. i.:ii- - 



Medical Benevolent Society — Medical Society. 

the publiakera at the beginnings of 1885. this connty was allowed ; and Dr. George 

The editor^s room is also in the **01d Stedmau, No. 4 Park Square, was ap- 

Gomer Bookstore.'' [See this.] pointed. In all cases of sudden or mys- 

Medioal Benevolent Society tenons deaths, when investigations are 
(The MaBBachnsetts). Organized in deemed necessary, the medicid examiner 
1857, incorporated 1871, for the purpose of the district makes the proper investi- 
of extending relief to members of the gations ; and whenever formal inqnest in 
medical profession or their families need- a case is deemed necessar}% either by citi- 
ing assistance and deemed worthy of it, zens or t)ie officials, it is brought before 
whether members of the society or not. the municipal or district courts. Tlie 
It has its headquarters in Boston, but its new system is regarded as a great iiii- 
members represent all sections of ihe provement over the old, — simpler, more 
State. An annual assessment of ^^ is direct, and more satisfactory, free of all 
levied on each member, and the entrance abuse, and less expensive to the county, 
fee is $3. ThoHe paying $25 at one time. Medical Society (The Massachu- 
and those who have paid the annual as- setts). BlstAblished November, 1771 ; 
sessment for 20 successive years, are con- incorporated Nov. 1, 1781. Tlie oldest 
stituted life members ; and a g^ft of $5() StAte organization of its kind that luis 
or more at one time entitles the giver to held its meetings continuously and regu- 
a place in the list of benefactors of the larly from the date of its organization, 
society. The care of the funds and the Its charter was signed by Siunuel Adams 
distributitm of the charities of the society as president of the Senate, and John Han- 
are intrusted to a coancil, of which the cock as cfovemor of the Commonwealth, 
treasurer is a member. The beneficiaries By the charter, the preHi<leut and fellows 
are almost altogether outside of the so- of the society, or other such of their 
ciety, only one member having received officers or fellows as they might appoint, 
its aid during 25 years of its existence, were given authority to examine idl can- 
^*They are all,'* says a report of the didates for the practice of physic or sur- 
treasurer, ** respectable persons, not a gery offering themselves for examination 
few of them of refinement and cuUivji- respecting their skill in their profession ; 
tion. Many are the children and widows who, passing the examination success- 
of deceased physicians.^' The society fully, should receive '* the approbation of 
had its ori^n with a few physicians of the society in letters testimonial of such 
the Boston Medical Bo<ik Club, an organ- examination, under the seal of the said 
ization to whicli leading members of the society, signed by the president or such 
profession belonged. On Oct. 20, 1882, other person or persons as shall be sp- 
its 25th anniversary was celebrated by a pointed for that purpose.'' Tlie charttir 
public dinner at Young's Hotel. During members were 31 in number, and repre- 
its long and honorable existence this so- sented different sections of the St-ate. 
ciety has done in a quiet and discreet way Tlie first president of tlio society wiis Dr. 
a noble and unselfish work. Edward Augustus Holyoke of Siileiu ; and 

Medical Examiners. In 1877 the the first censors who were to approve the 
office of coroner w:id abolished by the candidates were Drs. Samuel Daiiforth, 
Ijcgislaturu of the State, and that of med- Charles Jarvis, Joseph (hiie, C!ott(>n Tufts, 
ical examiner substituted for it. Under and John Warren. The earliest meetings 
the new system, in place of a large num- were held in the County Court House, 
ber of commissioned officers, the work which stood on the site of the present 
heretofore performed by coroners is now Court House in Court Street ; in the 
done by qualified physicians in good stand- ^'Manufacturing House," which was a 
ing. who are commissioned by the gov- noted building in its day, the property of 
emor for terms of seven years each, an<i the State, situated on Treinont Street, 
at a salary of $3,000 a year. The me<li- nearly opposite the site of the Park Street 
cal examiners for Suffolk County are Dr. Church [see Manufacturing and Merhani- 
Frank W. Draper, residing at No. 30 cal Industries]; in "Mr. Fumass's paint- 
Worcester Street; and Dr. Francis A. ing-room in Court Street;" and in Con- 
Harris, at No. 43 Hancock Street. In cert Hall, a popular tavern standing on 
1880 an associate medical examiner for the southerly comer of Court and Han- 
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of fellows, originally limited to 70, might and its membership tl 

embrace all *^ respectable ph3rsicians and physicians from all paii 

surgeons resident in the State." Tho that occasion a notable 

same year it was voted by the society, ercises was an historic 

** that the Commonwealth be divided into Samuel A. Green, mi 

four districts, the Middle, Southern, Blast- 1882, from which man 

em, and Western : the Middle to consist this sketch are taken, 

of Suffolk, Norfolk, Essex, and Middle- cessful attempts were 

sex ; the Southern, of Plymouth, Bristol, provision for the admi 

Barnstable, Dukes County, and Nan- membership in the so 

tucket; the Eastern district, of Maine; occasion ot the 103d 

the Western, of Hampshire, Bristol, and society in June, 1884, 

Worcester." These organizations after- bate, a motion of Dr. 1 

wards grew into the present district so- to admit them was cai 

cieties, of which there are a number in ((3 to 47 councillors, ¥ 

the State. The by-laws of the society thority lay. 

provide that a member must possess the Meeting-HoUBe I 

following among other qualifications : — ter District, 

" That he ta not leM than twenty-one yean of *. j!5v*™2?^^ AbsocI 

ase; that he is of sound mfaid and good moral *®^' ^5®* noston Met 

character ; that he has a good general English Ba6roaxitile laibra 

education ; that he has a knowledge of the prin- No. 074 Tremont, com< 

ciples of experimental philosophy; that he has c*^^^,* :« au^ u„:i j:«« , 

such an acqi£iantance wilh the Latin language as ^*^®^» "'r'v'*"]?^??^ ^ 

is necessary for a good medical and surgical edu- branch of the Public 

cation ; that he has studied medicine and sur- lished in 1820. This is 

^ il!!?^ J"" ^2?" "?^*"' *^* ^'"«5o°» •»«> zation of its kind in th. 

attended the practice, of some reputable, regu- i i 

larly educated physician or physicians ; that he career has been a mt 

has attended two terms of study, or two full useful one. Its ongiui 

courses of lectures in separate years, at an au- ply to establish a libra 

*m'**®l/°*^i^ "J^r*^' "T**^'^ ^^ ***S ^'i*'""" current literature for 

cillors of said society, and possesses a diploma . ^ "V" 

or its equivalent from such school ; that he does provement of the yoi 

not profess to cure diseases by, nor intend to the mercantile commni 

practice, spiritualism, homceopathy, aUopathy, of time it added ma 

Thomsonianiam, eclecticism, or any other irreg- „„ j i«»^«„,^ ^„« ^r xl^ 

ular or exclusiy; system, generaUy recognised^ *"** became one of the 

such by the profession or declared so by the "Ons of the city, exei 

councillors of said society ; and by a further ex- ence. The meetinef f « 



Mercantile Library Association. 

1820, in this place. It was a modest ool- debate, eomposition, and declamation, — 
leetion of books, numbering at the close a class in elocution having been formed 
fd the first year but about 1, 100 volumes, two years before ; and in 1843, after sev- 
Still the association had 220 active mem> eral years of discussion of the project, the 
bers, with many prominent business men experiment of giving courses of publio 
as honorary members ; and its start was lectures was tri^. The first series were 
eonsidered most promisii^. After the given in the Odeon ; and the association 
novelty had somewhat worn off, how- making a profit of over $^)2o by the eu- 
ever, it found life a struggle. In 1824 the terprise, its continuance was generally fa- 
treasury was without money for the pur- voknI, and for many years thereafter the 
chase of new books, and Uie most rigid ** Mercantile Library Course"' of lectures 
economy had to be exercised to keep the was one of the most popular and profita- 
association from debt. ^* The ofBcers in ble in the city. Many of the most promi- 
ihose days swept and made fires,'' says nent lecturers of the country were first in- 
Charies U. FroUiingham in his historical troduced to the public tlirough the lecture 
sketch of the association, ** and kept the conmiittee of tnis association. In 184.*) 
rooms in order themselves.*' In 1826 a the association was incorporated, while its 
formal appeal was made to the merchants invested funds and the library were both 
of the city for aid ; and, as a result, only largely increased by generous subscrip- 
$307 were raised. In 1820 the number tions. Three years later it removed to 
of members had greatly diminished, and convenient rooms, comer of Bromfield 
the outlook was then the darkest. The and Province streets ; and the late Daniel 
following year arrangements were made N. Haskell, long the editor of tlie *' Tran- 
with the ** Society for the Diffusion of script" [see Tra/wm/rf], — tlien a member 
Useful Knowledge,'' by which members of tne association, with Edwin P. AVhip- 
of the association could attend its lectures pie the essayist, the late James T. Fields 
at a great discount ; and by holding out the publisher, and others who have since 
this inducement a greatly increased mem- become eminent, — delivered the address 
bership was secured. In consequence the of greeting when the new rooms were f or- 
treasury of the association benefited; mally opened. From Bromfield Street 
and at the close of that year the man- the association moved to Summer, where 
agers were able to report no debts, a bal- it had more commodious quarters, ar- 
ance in the treasury, and the library in- ranged as reading, perioclical, conversa- 
creased to 1,840 volumes. In 18:>1 the tion, and library rooms, with a large hall 
association moved to No. 03 Washington connected with the latter, and ante-rooms 
Street. In 1832 another appeal was made for the collection of coins and curiosities. 
for aid ; and generous assistance was re- These rooms were adorned with portraits 
eeived from Amos Lawrence, witli a gift of several of the first merchants of Bos- 
of books from his own library. In 183^^ ton, juid one of Daniel Webster, busts of 
the association again moved, this time to Abbott and Amus Lawrence, a marble 
No. 53 Washington Street; and for the statue of '^The Wounded Indian," and 
next two years it again found its exist- several other works of art. These rooms 
ence difficult to maintain. When a seri- wore dedicated on the 1st of January, 
ous crisis in its affairs was reached, a 1850. In 1801 the library suffered a sec- 
movement was started to secure subscrip- ond time from fire, tmd the collection of 
tions to provide a reserveci fund, the in- coins and curiosities was totidly destroyed, 
eome only to be used. The sum of $070 In the succeeding years the infiuenee of 
was obtained for this purpose, and at tlie the Public Library was felt, mid finally in 
same time a large number of new mem- 1877 the library of the association was 
bers were received. In June, 1830, the made the nucleus of tlie South End branch 
library suffered somewlmt from fire, and of the former, the association reorganiz- 
afterwards it was removed to School ing on a new basis. The present rooms 
Street. Here the association remained are pleasantly arranged, and are adorned 
for five years, during which time it in- with its paintingfs and statuary, while the 
creased in membership and enjoyed pros- tables are supplied with the best news- 
perity. In 1837 the feature of literary papers and the current periodical litera- 
exercises was introduced, consisting of turo of the day. In the second story are 
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y«.^«7 utiuiMupny, and reli{ 

ISOSton). Rooms No. 40 Bedford Street, it holds meetings fo 

An organization established 1870, incor- autumn and winter m 

porated December, 1880, **for the pur- of its members. Tl 

pose of promoting the interests of Boston Anagnos, the elder dt 

by maintaining places for social and busi- Ward Howe, was its 

ness meetings, and intercourse, and di^ president. The first 

fusing useful knowledge. ^ ^ It is a social Ernst. The other e 

and a business organization combined, first year were Rey. I 

It has standing committees on arbitration, Chamberlain, superini 

whose task it is to decide questions of lie Library, Rev. C. 

dispute and difference between members ; Julius H. Ward, Rev. 

on transportation, and on debts and debt- Henry W. Holland, 

ors, to investigate failures in trade. Its Mrs. Julia Ward Ho 

rooms are la^^ and attractive in their Cheney, Mrs. Martha 

arrangement, fittings, and decorations ; Anagnos. The memb 

they consist of a dimng-room and parlor includes well known 

adjoining for business or social purposes, ers. [See Appendix ( 

The annual and occasional dinners of the Boston,] 
association are interesting features; and Metaphysical Cc 

it often discusses with its guests large •achasetts. See Ch 
and important subjects, and not infre- Methodist Book I 

quently leads in the entertainment of dis- Boston). Wesleyan I 

dng^uished personages who happen, by Street. The early Ne' 

special formal invitation or otherwise, to dist preachers engager 

lie in the city. Its dinners are usually circulation of Methodic 

pven in one of the large hotels instead siding elders usually k 

if its own rooms. The membership of plies on hand, and 

he association includes about 320 firms among thepreachers u] 

>r individuals, including many of the **Zion^s Herald** bei 

acre prominent merchants and business Boston in 1823, a snudl 

aen of the city. The annual assessment sale of books was ope 

or each firm is $25. [See Appendix A.] The first Methodist hi 

Merchants' Club (The). Organ- of any importance, wa 

.ed Feb. 16, 1878. A dining club of Dexter S. King, a me 

lerchants and active business men, simi- England Conference, 

ir in organization and objects to the hand all f^* Urvr^v- «-""i. 



Methodist Episcopal Denomination and Churches. 

pointmg Mr. James P. Magee agent, who Rev. Freeborn Garretson, on his way 
still retains this position. Upon Mr. Ma- fn)iu Halifax, where he had founded 
gee takinff cluuge, the depository assumed Methodism, to a new missionary field in 
much wider proportions, and became a the Middle States, tarried a while in Bos- 
central denominational point for all New ton, preaching in private houses, and 
EWland. The business was conducted keeping alive the fiaiiie which his pre- 
at No. 5 Comhill for a number of years, decessors had set a-going. Then came 
until the erection of the building of the the man to whom is due the credit of or- 
Boston Wesleyan Association on Brom- ganiziiig the first i>emiaiient Methodist 
field Street, in 1871, since which time it church in Boston. This was Rev. Jesse 
has occupied one of its large stores. Lee, a Virginian, who has been described 
Methodist EpiscopsQ Denomina- as * ' a preacher of remarkable presence, 
tion and Churches. The Methodist endowed witli a strong mind, capable of 
Episcopal Church in America was estab- extraordinary physical endurance, and 
lished in 1 7S4 ; but long before that time * full of fnith and the Iloly Ghost.' *^ 
fervid Methodist preaching had been His first sermon was preached on tlie 
heard in Boston, and great revivals had Common, wliere fifty years before White- 
been experienced. The first Methodist field had so effectively discoursed. '' It 
{>reacher in Boston was one of the Wes- was beneath the famous elm, which until 
eys (Charles), who had landed here un- lately was a conspicuous object on our 
exppctedly, on account of tlie unseaworthy Common,'' writes Dr. Daniel Dorchester, 
condition of the vessel on which he had in the ^'Memorial History,*' ''that on six 
set sail from England for Georgia, whither o'clock on Sunday evening, July 11,1 7tH), 
he was bound as a missionary. He upon a rude table, a man of powerful 
preached in King's Chapel and Christ frame and of ' serene but shrewd ' coim- 
Chiuxih, in the autumn of lliiG. Then, four tenance t4)ok his stand. Four persons 
years after, came the gfeat AVhitefield, at approaclied, and curiously gazed while 
that time in full sympathy with the Wes- he sang. Kneeling, he pmyed witli a 
leys, whose preaching so stirred the people, fervor unknown in Uie Puritan pulpits, 
and created one of the most famous aud attracting crowds of ])romenaders from 
exciting of religions revivals in the new the shady walks. Three thousand ])eo]>le 
country. He was tlie first to preach out- drank in his flowing thoughts, as fnmi 
of -doors, on the Common, taking his stand a pocket Bible, without notes, he pro- 
beneatli the **old elm; " and his last claimed a free salvation. At first, sen- 
sermon there was before a congregation tentiously, then with a variety of beauti- 
of 20,000 people. In 1772, Rev. Ricliard ful images, then with broad discusHion, 
Boardman, one of the first preachers sent then with tender pathos, he moved the 
out by Wesley, appeared in Boston ; and thronging crowd.'' "When he entered 
by him the first Methodist society here upon the subject-matter of his text," 8,ays 
was formed. This, however, lacking Ware in his memoir, "it was with such 
pastoral care after he left the town, did an eaay, natural fiow of oxpresHion, and 
not long exist. The next Methodist in such a tone of voice, that I could not 
preacher to appear here was Rev. Richard refrain from weeping; and many others 
Black, in 17H4. At first, denied access were affected in the same way. When 
to the regular pidpiti), he preached in a he was done, and we had an opportunity 
large room in a house at tlie North End. of expressing our views to each other, it 
Then he was admitted to Dr. Stillman's was agreed that such a man had not 
pulpit in the First Baptist Church, and visited New England since the days (»f 
later to the New North Church ; and at Wliitefield. I heanl him again, and 
one tune he preached in the Latin School- thought I could follow him to the ends of 
house on School Street. He was in the the earth." Such was the beginning of 
town about tliree months, and his congre- Jesse Lee's work in Boston. He ha<l 
gations were always very large. Several come from extended missionary work in 
^ conversions " were made ; but the c<m- Connecticut and Rhode iHland. and his 
verts united with the established churches, mission was to establish the Methodist 
forming no distinct organization of t-heir £i>iscopal churches ui the fliustem States, 
own. Three years later another itiueraut, Tiiis he succeeded in accomplishing. He 
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who had been edncatea lor tne oar, out was piaoeu a uiuva. axvu 

had abandoned his prof easioti to become In 1834 the third ehv 

an itinerant, was appointed preacher, then known as the Chm 

A school-house at the North Elna was the now succeeded by the 

first place of public worship ; but this on Columbus Ayenue an 

eyentually had to be abandoned, objec- [see PeopU^g CbcrcA] ; ; 

tion being made in the neighboihooa to or Norm Russell Stt 

the ringingof the bell at fire in the mom- Ghrace Church, on Tem; 

ing on Sundays, the Wesleyan custom of the fifth church (the m 

efltfly attendance at church being followed, organized in 1834), D i 

Then they met in a private nouse, and ton, now the Broadwaj 

afterward for a while in the hall of the the first church in Ros 

Green Dragon Tavern, on Union Street. Street (now the Winthr 

[See Old landmarks. ] In 1794 the little of which the presen 

society resolved to build a house of its Church is an oflhhoot ; 

own ; and in August of the following church, Meridian Stre 

year a lot of land having been purchased, in 1834 the Richmon 

a huve share of the necessary funds for with which the first ch 

which was procured by Jesse Lee in the (in 1849) united, the t 

South, the corner-stone of the first Meth- Old Nordi or Second (I 

odist meeting-house in Boston was laid, building on Hanover » 

Lee conducting the services on the occa- Church]^ and later (in 

sion ; and on May 15, 1790, the building Ghtioe Church, mainta 

was dedicated, Rev. Qeorge Pickering the first Methodist i 

officiating. This first building was of in 1846 the Hedding 

wood, a plain str u cture ; and it stood in hall on the comer of 

**Inn*ahAm's Yard,*' afterwards known and Canton Street, then 

as ** Methodist Alley," and now as Han- building, comer of Sha 

over Avenue. It was but 46 by 36 feet. South mlliams Street, 

rough and unfinished within, having and now the Tremont i 

benches without backs in place of the 1847 the Second Churc 

comfortable pews of modem and more now the Monument Sqi 

luxurious churches. There was no ves- Charlestown District (1 

tibule ; a stove stood in front of the altar ; Charlestown having 

opposite the pulpit were the ** singers' 1818) ; in 1850 the 

seats ; " and on either side of the church Chureh in Dorchester, 

—-.«-. ..^11^^^^ ^«« ^^« nrtAvt nrnrl f'lto /«f1io«> r^Vinroli. Dnr«hefitar ] 



Methodist Historical Society — Methodist Social Union. 

Waflhingfton Village Church, South Bob- and a hoard of 15 directors. They hold 
ton ; in 1872 the Methodist Church in office one year, or until their successors 
Allston ; in 187*3 the Methodist Church are elected. The society meets in Boe- 
in Roslindale ; in 1874 the Methodist ton, on the third Monday of each month, 
Church in Harrison Square ; in 1876 the except the months of June, July, and 
Mount Pleasant Church, Roxhury Dis- August ; and at each meeting an histori- 
triot ; in 1877 the Eggleston Square cal paper or essay is read. The library 
Church, Roxhury District ; in 187o the numbers over 3,000 volumes and pam- 
Monroe Mission Church, Charlestown phlets, and contains many valuable por- 
Neck, Charlestown District. The first traits of deceased ministers and laymen, 
Methodist church in Dorchester was as well as some very rare manuscripts 
formed in 1817 ; the first in Charlestown, and relics. [See Appendix A A 
in 1818. The first colored Methodist Methodist Social Unfon (The 
church was the May Street (now the Re- Boston). A social religious organiza- 
yere Street), formed in 1826; in 1836 the tion, formed in the vestry of the Brom- 
seoond, the Zion Church, on North Russell field Street Methodist £pis<.H>pal Church, 
Street, was organized ; and in 1830 the on the afternoon of Dec. 13, 1808, with 
Bethel Church on Charles Street. — The 40 ministers and la^'men becoming mem- 
Methodist headquarters in the city are in bers at its first meeting. Its objects 
the Wesleyan Building, on Bromfield are *'to promote social intercourse and 
Street, erected in 1870 by the Wesleyan the spirit of Christian enterprise among 
Association, a corporation of laymen the members of Metliodist churches and 
formed in 1831. It also owns the denom- congregations in Boston and vicinity." 
inational paper, the ** Zion's Herald,*' Each application for membership must 
founded in lo23, which is published from be signed by the applicant, and referred 
the Wesleyan Building. [See ZiorCs to the executive committee, who reports 
Herald.] In 1872 Boston became an at the next regular meeting. If after 
episcopal residence, Randolph S. Foster, a favorable report the applicant receives 
D. D., LL.D., being the resident bishop, the vote of two thirds of the members 
and having his home on Rutland Street, of the Union present at the meeting. 
South £n<L [See Appendix B,] signs the constitution, and pays the first 
Methodist Historical Society assessment, he becomes a member, llie 
(The Ne'W ZSngland). Rooms Wes- annual assessment k 1*5, and is payable 
leyan Building, No. 36 Bromfield Street, at the January meeting. The officers 
Organized May 3, 1880 ; incorporated consist of a president, two vice-presidents, 
April 13, 1882. Its objects are to found secretary, treasurer, and five directors, 
and perpetuate a library of books, pam- who together compose the executive com- 
phlets, and manuscripts, and a collection mittee. The regular meetings of the Un- 
of portraits and rehes of the past ; to ion are held on the third Monday of each 
maintain a reading-room; to preserve month, except July, August, and Sep- 
whatever shall illustrate the history and tember, at euch time and place as may 

Sromote the interest of tlie Methodist be appointed by the executive cuumiittee. 

ipiscopal Clmrch. The society is com- The annual meeting for the choice of 

posed of resident, corresponding, bono- officers is held on the third Monday of 

rary, and life members. Each membi*r is January. The regular meetings are iisu- 

required to pay an annual assessment of ally held at six o^ clock v. m. , and dinner 

$ 1 , and tlio payment of $50 at any one served a half hour after. Following this, 

time constitutes any resident or corre- some paper or address on educational, 

sponding member a life member of the philantliropio, or denominational euter-^ 

society. In 1885 it had a membership of prise is presented by a member or an in-' 

3tH). The officers are a president, one vited guest. No collection or subscription 

vice-pr(«ident for each of the New £«ng- is allowed to be taken for any purpose, 

land States, one honorary vice-president The Union since its organization has en- 

for each of such of the other States as tertained the president and vice-president 

the society may determine, a correspond- of the United States, the entire board 

ing secretary, a recording secretary, a of bishops of the Methodist Episcopal 

treasurer, a historiographer, a librarian. Church, besides many of the most enii- 
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ixji M»n.« part m the scientific diacuBsions 
of the society. Any person *^ of respect- 
able character and attainments^ who is 
interested in the subject of microscopy/' 
residing in Boston or its vicinity, is eli^- 
ble to membership. An initiation fee of 
^5 is charged, and an annual assessment 
of like amount to resident members. 
The society's meetings for scientific pur- 
poses are held on the third Thursday of 
each month, with the exception of June, 
July, and August. Stated meetings for 
business are held on the first Thursday in 
each month, excepting June, July, and 
August. 

MiUtia. The State Militia is divided 
into two brigades, the first and second, 
with headquarters in this city. The gov- 
ernor of the Commonwealth is command- 
er-in-chief ; and the staff consists of an 
adjutant general and quartermaster-gen- 
eral, four assistant adjutants-general, an 
nspector - general, three assistant in- 
•pectors-general, four assistant quarter- 
nasters-general, a judge - advocate-gen- 
ral, a surgeon-general, an inspector of 
rdnance, four aides-de-camp, and a mili- 
ary secretary. The headquarters of the 
rst brigade are at No. 606 Washington 
treet, and of the second brigade, at No. 
) Pemberton Square. The commander 
' the first is Brigadier-Gen. Nathaniel 
'^ales, and of the second, Brigadier-Gen. 
dujamin F. Peach, Jr., of Lynn. The 
mpanies located in Boston are the First 
>rps of Cadets [see this], Lieut. -Col. 
lomaa F- F>1w»»"'- - ' "" 



uivuuiy oo the Lk>mn 
Bflill-Dam. See 
llCinot's Ledge. 
MiBsionary an 
sion Socie^ ol 
Episcopal Cnarc 
Organized in 1867; 
The objects of this t 
on the part of Meth* 
earnest, united, and 
extending help and ei 
neglected and destii 
field of its operatio 
Boston and vicinity, 
ject it provides for an 
atic plan of visiting ; i 
of missionaries, erectif 
aiding such as may n< 
avulable means and ro 
deemed constitutional 
members of the sociel 
resident bishop, the i 
the districts in whole < 
within its limits, the 
hers of the quarterly ct 
officers and teachers 
Episcopal Sunday-ech< 
its territory." Beside 
of needy and destitute 
ciety since its organi 
lished more than ten i 
dist churches. Some 
pended $18,000 in its ^ 
has been received frc 
contributions of its f rie 
Mission Church < 
BvancA^*-* '^* 



Mission Church of St. John — Mount Vertion Church. 

sold to the Brotherhood of Priests known Mount Boi^doin. See Dorchester 

as the Society of St. John the Evangelist, District. 

who now own it and conduct all the ser- Mount Hope Cemetery. See CeiR' 

vices and work in connection with it. eteries. 

The church is entirely free to all comers, Mount Pleasant Congregational 

and has neither pew-rents nor endow- Church (Congregational Unitarian), 

ment, all the expenses, including the sup- Mount Pleasant Street, Roxbury District, 

port of the clergy, being met by the vol- Organized in September, 1840, the meet- 

untary offerings of the people week by ing-house having been completed in the 

w^eek. There is no vestry nor any cor- Ji3y preceding. The first minister was 

poration, the whole risk and responsibil- Rev. William R. Alger, ordained in Sep- 

ity resting upon the superior of the mis- tember, 1847. His pastorate continued 

sion and the clergy associated with him ; about seven years. Rev. Alfred Put- 

and the clergy are subject to no control nam was the second minister. He served 

or interference except that of the bishop until 1805, when he accepted a call to 

of the diocese under whose license they Brooklyn. In April, that year. Rev. 

work. The present superior of the mis- Charles J. Bowen was called to succeed 

sion is the Rev. Arthur C. A. Hall, who him. Mr. Bowen served until his death 

was for many years assistant of the Par- in April, 1870. Rev. C. C. Carpenter 

ish of the Advent when the Society of was then called, becoming the minister 

St. John Evangelist worked in connection Oct. 10, that year. Mr. Carpenter*s pas- 

with that Parish. Associated with him torate covered nine years. Then, resign- 

are other members of his order and oo- ing the position. Rev. W. H. Lyon was 

casionally other clergy also. The Mis- called, in 1880. [See Appendix li, and 

sion has about 500 communicants on its Unitarianism and Unitarian {Congrega- 

roll. Tliere are good Sunday-schools tional) Churches. 

and also various guilds and societies, Mount Vernon Church (Congre- 

prominent among which are strong tern- gational Trinitarian). Ashburton Place, 

perance societies. The charitable work West End. Organized at a meeting held 

is carefully done in union with the Asso- in the vestry of tlie Park Street Cliurch 

ciated Charities of Boston. [See Asso- on June 1, 1842, with a membership of 

dated Charities.] The services are such 47. The organization was effected for 

as are generally adopted by the so-called the purpose of securing the permanent 

high church school in the Episcopal services of the late Rev. Edward N. Kirk, 

Church. The holy eucharist is cele- who had been preaching with g^at suc- 

brated on every week day and two or cess as an evangelist, and was widely 

three times on every Sunday, vestments known. Dr. Kirk was installed as pastor 

and lighted candles being used. There of the new church on tlie day of its for- 

are three services every day with fre- mation. Until January, 1844, the society 

quent lectures and instructions on spirit- used the Masonic Temple, afterwards the 

oal subjects, in addition to the ordinary United States Court House, reconstniet- 

Bunday services. Tlie clergy are in at- ed in 1885 for business purposes, on Tre- 

tendance in the church at stated times to mont Street, comer of Temple Place, 

hear confessioiis and give spiritual conn- The comer-stone of the present church- 

sel. The mission is in a prosperous con- building was laid on July 4, 1843; and 

dition, its services and ministrations be- the edifice was occupied and dedicated on 

ing valued by an increasing number of Jan. 4, following. It is a granite-front 

earnest-minded persons belonging to the building, 75 by 97 feet in dimensions. 

Episcopal Church, as well as by many The main audience-room is simple in its 

who either belong to various denomina- arrangfements and finish. In the baso- 

tions or make up the large class of those ment is a large chapel and various com- 

usually known as non-church goers. [See mittee-rooms. Dr. Kirk continued as 

Appendix B.] paster of this church until his death, in 

Modelling School. See School of 1874, a service of 32 years. He gathered 

Modelling. about him, during his career here, a large 

Monuments. See Statues and Mon- and influential society ; and he was thor- 

utnents, oughly devoted to his work. '* No man 
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der Dr. Kirk's preacbinff. Rev. Samuel 
£. Herrick, D. D.^ was installed as asso- 
ciate pastor in 1871, and snooeeded Dr. 
Kirk as sole pastor on the latter's death. 
The church is a prosperous organization^ 
largfe in numbers, and exerting a wide 
influence. It supports various missions, 
and its members are engaged in much 
benevolent and philanthropic work. [See 
Appendix Bj and Congregational {Trin- 
itarian) Denomination and Churches.] 

Murray Club. See Universalist 
Club. 

MoBeam, The Boston. See Bos- 
ton Museum, 

Maseum of Fine Arts (The). 
Founded in 1870, and occupying a hand- 
some building in the Italian-Gothic style, 
at the comer of St James Avenue and 
Dartmouth Street, on Copley Square. 
The front now completed will ultimately 
be but one of the four sections surround- 
ing a square interior court. The mate- 
rial is brick, decorated with elaborate 
terra-cotta designs, representing two al- 
legorical compositions, '*The Genius of 
Art*' and ^'Art and Industry** (person- 
ated by figures in relief), and the heads 
of Copley, Allston, Crawiford, and other 
famous artists. The main entrance has 
white marble steps, and polished granite 
columns with terra-cotta capitals. Auto- 
matic recording turnstiles admit visitors 
to the central hall. The Museum is open 
daily. On Saturdays from nine A. M. to 
five P. M., and Sundays, from one to five 



|MbuiuugB, wiui a I 
At the right is the 
taining a remarkabl 
ties presented to thi 
GranTiUe Way, so] 
ments of sculpture 
John Lowell, and g 
his heirs. The mi 
cases, with their hie 
bsei, amulets, sepul< 
vases, stamped con€ 
tures, form a coUec 
tional importance, i« 
placed, since the ezp 
has been prohibited 
emment. In the vai 
this floor is a large 
casts, most of whid 
nsum, and are pei 
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proceeds of the Cfha 
This, with the other 
forms the most coi 
oasts in the United 
reproductions of the 
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the Three Fates frt 
the Parthenon, the c< 
ter from the Vatican 
the Vatican Mercury, 
the Diana of Versai] 
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the recent diflcnvArii 



Museum of Fine Arts. 

potter 7) and inolndii^f 51 pieoes of Greek don of 10 Dutch oil-paintingB from San 
g\sM i' xom tombfl at Idaliam, with figures Donato, — g^ood examples of Tenieis, 
and ot' Jier objects in terra-ootta, — exca- Ruysdael, Cuyp, Kalb, Metsn, Maas. 
Tatedb.jy Qen. Cesnola; a lot of 47 vases Netscher, Van Iluysom, Verelst, and 
and otluvir objects of Etruscan art found Wouvermans. The paintings by Ru- 
at Chiosi,^ and presented by J. J. Dixwell ; bens, Gh^uze, David, Gerard Douw, 
and over - oO Grseco-Italian fictile painted yinckenboonos, Ketzsch, Van der Velde, 
vases, fouw^d by Alessandro Castellaiii in 
the tombs !r>t Etruria and Campania, and 
presented by the late T. G. Appleton and 
Edward Ai «stin. There are also 8() casts 
from the v&ralls of the Alhambra, and 00 
antique ayad mediieval f ra^pnents g^ven by 
C. C. PeiTkins. A oast of the second Ghi- 
berti brouize gate of the baptistery in Flor- 
ence; br^onze half -figures of Virgil and 
D^&nte; jbusts of Raphael and Rubens; 
64 pieces of antique pottery, glass, etc., 
found iri Crete, the gift of H. P. Kidder; 
60 pie ces of G^reek fictile ware, g^ven by 
B. W. Crowninshield, are also worth at- 
tention. In the upper hall there is a col- 
lection of beautiful casts of works by the 
late F. X. Dengler, a young sculptor of 



Cuj-p, Hans Holbein, Lucas Cranach, Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Chardin, Metsu, Hobbema, and Sir Peter 
Lely, in this room, belong to the Mu- 
seum. Most of tlie others are loaned. 
The water-color collection is small and 
unimportant. There are a few pastels 
and (Uiiwings. The Second Print Room 
contains a cartoon by Delaroche; 18 
sketches by Allston ; the Onmy collection 
of engravings, bequeathed to Harvard 
University by the late F. C. Gbay, luod 
placed in the Museum by the president 
and fellows (engravings by Rembrandt, 
and etchings by Turner and Haden) ; 
with some engravings and etchings by 
various artists. The First Print Room 



rare promise, bom in Cincinnati, and ar- contains the rest of the Gray collection, 

tistically educated in Munich. He was the engravings bequeathed by Cliarles 

during his life in Boston the instructor of Sumner, and photographic reproductions 

modelling and sculpture in the Museum of old masters. In the central liall are 

art schooL The collection of his works paintings by Allston, West, Ary Schcffer, 

was presented to the museum by his par- Copley, and others ; the Dowse collection 

ents. The collection of paintings on the of about 50 water-color copies of the old 

second floor fills several rooms ; the largest masters ; drawings by Dr. William Rim- 

of which contains paintings by Franyais, mer, William M. Hunt, and Jean Fran- 



Cordt, Couture, Millet, Diaz, Dor(^, Troyon, 
Rousseau, Constable, Regnault, and Henri 
Lerolle, which belong to the museum, and 
numerous important works loaned to the 
institution. In 188i> the latter class in- 
cluded pictures by Conrbet, Bastien-Le- 
page, Brion, and several other eiuinent 



(ois Millet ; and sculptures by Dr. Rim- 
mer. The next large room is given up to 
textiles and furniture. The collection 
includes three fine specimens of Flemish 
tapestry, once the property of Louis 
Philippe, loaned by the late George O. 
Hovey; Gobelin tapestry of the 15th 



French painters, with a few excellent century ; Persian fabrics ; Italian textiles 
American works. The adjoining room and embroideries collected by Alessan- 
is called the Allston Room, and contains dro Castellani ; Moorish, Ghreek, Japanese, 
Gilbert Stuart's portrait of Washington, Turkish, and American embroideries ; Pe- 
with ten other paintings by the same art- ruvian mummy cloths ; laces, etc. The 
ist ; six portraits by J. S. Copley ; G. Stu- West Room contains a miscellaneous loan 
art Newton^s portrait of John Adams ; collection of potter}* and porcelain, — ma- 
John Smibert's portrait of Judge Ed- iolica and Robbia ware ; French, Eiig* 
mund Quincy ; Joseph Ames's portrait of lish. Delft, and Scandinavian pottery ; 
Webster ; J. B. Greuze's portrait of European and Chinese porcelains ; Span- 
Franklin ; William Page's portrait of ish, Moorish, Kabyle, and modem Egyp- 
John Quincy Adams ; 10 paintings by tian work ; Persian and Rhodian ware, 
Washington Allston ; Henn Regnault's and modem Bombay potter>' ; Japanese, 
^'Automedonwith the Horses of Ulyases,*' American, Peruvian, and Mexican pot- 
and numerous examples of the old mas- tery ; and the productions of the mound- 
tern. The next room is the Water-Color builders. There is a case of German and 
Room, and contains the (loaned) coUeo- Venetian glass, Chinese and Japanese arti- 
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uesntnte of any ai 

uujucfB. Ihe adjoining room is devoted in its plain brick i 

to wood carving, ivory carvings, and arms is tasteful, and ele 

and armor, and contains an inlaid pulpit design, and decora 

door from a mosque at Cairo, Oriental feet in length, 7^ 

arms, carved furniture collected by Signor height, proportions 

Castellan!, leather work, casts from ivory acoustic effect ; it I 

and carved wood-work in the museums of the walls of solid i 

Munich, Nuremberg, cases of Japanese intervals by proje< 

knives and swords and marvellous ivory architect was Georg 

carvings, etc. — The first portion of the tion is simple, aln 

building completed was opened in 1876, with a sparing use 

the eastern portion in 1879. The land end of the hall a c 

(91,000 square feet) was gnuited by the Apollo fills a niche, 

city to the trustees, who administer the ate brackets and 1 

corporation. To the board are added value, presented by 

persons annually chosen to represent liar- while at the oppositi 

vard University, the Institute of Tech- the platform or stt 

nology, and the Athemeum ; also ex offi- statue in bronze of 1 

cits the mayor, the superintendent of ford, presented by 

fublic schools, a trustee of the Lowell The nail is lighted 

nstitute, the president of the trustees of from the cornice, or i 

the Public Library, and the secretary of lights, producing ai 

the State Board of Education. There are coming down from 

executive, finance, library, and museum upon the audience 

conmiitt^es. Special exhibitions are made organ, for years so s 

occasionally. In connection with the Mu- this hall, was in 1885 

seum are schools of drawing, painting, chased by the New ¥a 

modelling, wood carving, art embroidery, of Music. It was bi 

and china painting, which occupy the 186!^, and is one of tl 

basement and upi>er floor, and are at- organs in the world, 

tended by numerous students of both the Messrs Walcker 

sexes. [See School of Painting.^ Charles Bavaria, who also co 

G. Loring is the curator. Over $800,000 nificent organ of the 

have been expended for building purposes ; Ulm. It contains 5,- 

he receipts are less than the expenses ; 690 are in the pedal 

ind there is no money for the purchase of *«»« t* u^- * 



Music Hall — Music in Boston. 

derons maas upon their mighty shoal- The determination to sell the great org^n, 

ders. For IV) years the most of the con- and remodel the hall so as to make it 

certs of high character have heen g^ven serviceable for theatrical and operatic 

in the Mnsio Uall; the symphony con- entertainments as well as for concerts, 

certs of the Harvard Musical Associa- was reached in the winter of 1883. Bnm- 

tion ; the grand oratorio performances of stead Hall, a small semi-circular hall be- 

the Handel and Haydn Society ; the vari- low tlie g^at hall, is used for smaller 

ous occasional concerts of otlier societies, occasions, and largely for rehearsals, seat- 

the Apollo, Cecilia, and Boylston Clubs ing about 800 persons. The entrances to 

[see these associations and clubs] ; and the Music HfJl are from Winter Street, 

those of individual artists, who, from Al- and at the side from Tremont Street, by 

boni to Joseffy, have all been heard way of Hamilton Place, 

within these walls. Of late years other Musio in Boston. The advanced 

entertainments, however, have been in- position which Boston has occupied with 

troduced here not in keeping with the respect to musical taste and culture for 

lofty purposes of those who designed the the past half century or more has been al- 

hall ; such as faint, all sorts of public most a byword. But tlie systematic cul- 

meetings, balls, cat shows, dog ^ows, tivation of music for its own sake ap- 

foot races, walking matches, and wrest- pears not to have been attempted in the 

ling and sparring matches. In the sum- town until about the year IblO, when 

mer of 1885 promenade concerts were the Philo-hamionic Society was formed, 

successfully introduced here under the chiefly through the instrumentality of one 

oonductorship of Mr. A. D. Neuendorf!. Gottlieb Graupner, a German musician 

Every evening through the week an ex- and pianoforte teacher, who had made 

oellent programme of orchestral music Boston his adopted home. This society, 

was given by a fine orchestra. The floor with Graupner as its president, used to 

of the hall was made to resemble a gar- meet informally, and practise Haydn's 

den, and the area sprinkled with tables symphonies and other classical music, 

and chairs. Refreshments were sold, in- merely for the g^tification of the per- 

cluding beers and light wines, and smok- formers. The society is known to have 

ing was permitted. The entrance admis- been in existence as late as 1824. On 

sion to these concerts was but 25 cents. March 80, 1815, the Handel and Haydn 

During the winter seasons the Boston Society [see Handel and Haydn Society], 

Symphony concerts are gfiven here. [See which has ever since played such an im- 

Music in Boston.] Not the least inspir- portant part in the musical development 

ing of the memories that cluster about of tlie city, was founded. Its material 

this hall is that of Theodore Parker, who was largely drawn from members of the 

f>reached here, on Sundays, daring the choir oi the Park Street Church, which 
ast years of his active life, many of those was already renowned for its musical ex- 
stirring discourses that g^ve him so high cellence, and from the Philo-harmonic 
a place among the foremost men of his Society. The constitution was adopted 
time. In later years Rev. W. H. H. Mur- on the 20th of the April following, and its 
ray established a ** metropolitan church *^ first concert given m King^s Chapel on 
here, which flourished for a while, at- the succeeding Christmas evening. In 
tracting crowded congregations. The 1818, for the first time in Boston, a com- 
repeat«d proposals to extend Hamilton plete oratorio, the ** Messiah,'* was per- 
Place to Waahing^n Street, agitated in formed by this society. Since then con- 
recent years, seriously imperilling the ex- certs have been given several times yearly, 
istence of the hall, have disturbed mu- and, of late years, reg^ularly at the Christ- 
sical people considerably ; and the propo- mas and Easter seasons, always present- 
sition has more than once been raised to ing the gfreat oratorios and sinular music, 
remove the building to make way for In addition to its development of vocal 
business improvements. In the summer talent, in which direction its influence 
of 1881, however, a controlling share has been g^at, the Handel and Haydn 
in the ownership of the property was Society has done an important service by 
purchased in the interest of its retention its publications, which consist chiefly a£ 
as at present. The hall seats about 2,000. collections of nnthems, masses, and oho- 
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>I WHICH uier« wo&v «• *ww ««^w-^.~^~. . — ^ , 

mes; and instrumental music found an Boston as a recog^nized 

exponent in the famous Brigade Band, When the academy ooi 

nrluch played a high order of band music. Musical-Fund Society, f 

Fhe first musical journal was the **£u- musicians for mutual b 

^rpeiad," a fortnightly magazine, started cumulation of a relief fi 

ftbout the year 18^ ; and two years later and concerts of a pof 

1 supplement, called the **>unerYiad," g^^ox* ^y i^ for eight se 

was added, especially for ladies* reading. Tremont Temple and 

[n 1838 the ^' Boston Musical Gazette " newly built Music HalL 

was founded; and a year afterward the meal educating influenc 

"Musical Magazine,*' a journal of high the chamber concerts, 

order, appeared ; but both had short ca- enjoyed a good share, 

reers. In January, 1833, the Boston this kind of music was 

Academy of Music was started, having sical Association, which 

for its object popular musical education, (and remained up to 

Able teachers in di£Perent departments of period) the chief repres 

music were engaged, gratuitous vocal in- cal orchestral music in 

struction was given to old and young, most influential agent 

and musical education was introduced into public taste for such i 

the public schools ; Lowell Mason and in 1837 as a kind of so 

George J. Webb being chiefly instru- Harvard alumni; latei 

mental in this experiment. Its sucoess is the introduction of mn 

seen in the thorough and e£Pective system the university; one of 

of musical instruction which long has in the Music Hall proje 

been maintained in the public sonools. of '* Dwight's Joum& 

The academy also trained classes of best tyx>e of musical jo 

teachers, published collections of music country has produced, 

and treatises, held singing oonventions, the longest (from Apri 

and established a large choir, which gave ber, 1^1), — the assoc 

a number of oratorio concerts. Its work to devote itself mainl; 

was continued in the old Federal Street subscription concerts ^ 

Theatre, which was remodelled in 1835 for purely on the principle 

its use, and rechristened '* The Odeon.*' purest taste; popular 

Gradually coming to devote itself entirely success being held as 

to concerts, the society in 1830 estab- ary importance. Anot 

liflhed a small orchestra, and in 1841, for of chamber music wai 



Music in Boston, 

and the inflnenoe of opera on mnsical taste tornuns what may be called the era of 
here has been ranch the same as every- musical clnbs, supported entirely by the 
where else. The first instance of an ex- fees of members. Though, formally 
tended operatic season by a really good speaking, the club concerts are not public, 
troupe was the appearance, in April, 1H47, as no tickets are sold, practically their 
of Msurti's Havana troupe of Italian sing- influence is very wide, as the audiences 
ers in the Howard Athemeum, which h^ can be accommodated only by the largest 
just been transformed for theatrical pur- of the various music halls in the city, 
poses from its condition as the Millerite The singing dubs, enjoying the services 
Tabernacle. '^Emani'* was the first of eminent conducting talent, are of in- 
opera presented. The year 1852 is nota- estimable benefit as training-schools for 
ble for the building of the Music Hall, the chorus singers, mostly amateurs ; and 
It was completed and dedicated on Sat- their performances have served to refine 
urday evening, Nov. 20, 1852, by a g^nd the public taste, and develop a high stand- 
musical festival, participated in by the ard of choral music. The concerts of the 
more prominent musical organizations of leading clubs have been brilliant, both 
the city, and other musicians and eminent as regards the music presented and the 
vocal artists. On Feb. 5, 1853, Bee- style of execution; while they have in- 
thoven*s "Choral Symphony'* was pro- troduced many choice compositions that 
duced in this hall for the first time in otherwise would not be known here. The 
Boston by the German Liederkranz and pioneer of the modem singing club was a 
the Handel and Haydn chorus. Other German singing society, known as the 
festivals, wholly or partly musical, were Liedertafel Club, which came into being 
given on Mareh 1, 18y0, to ** inaugurate" about the year 1848, and is now known 
Crawford's statue of Beethoven, then first as the Orpheus Musical Society. This is 
unveiled; and on Nov. 2, 18f>j, to cele- in a peculiar sense a private club; its 
brate the accession of the " (Ireat Organ," concerts being given to a limited circle of 
then the largest organ in this country and associate members and their friends, and 
one of the largest in the world. A series no public reports of them 1>eing made, 
of six subscription concerts, with Mr. The three clubs best known are the 
Carl Zerrahn as conductor, in 1855; Apollo, of male voices, formed in 1871, 
Mr. Zerrahn's *' Philharmonic" concerts, and now devoted almost entirely to vocal 
started in 1857, and continued up to music of the highest class ; the Boylston, 
ISIU; and courses of afternoon concerts formed in 1873, having at first only a 
at low prices given by a locil orchestral male chorus devoted to the singing of 
union every season from 1854 down to part-songs and similar music, and later 
18(i8, — these formed the chief orehestral joining to itself a female choir and tak- 
attractions at this period. During the ing up larger works ; and the Cecilia, 
war the cause of pure music waned in established in 1877, employing a mixed 
common with so many other interests; chorus in the larger works of the best 
and there was little to enjoy save the composers, usually with the assistance 
chamber concerts by resident artists, of of an orehestra. In 1879 the Arling- 
whom the city could then boast not a ton Club, composed of male voices, was 
few. At the close of the war the Har- started, and thus far has cultivated the 
vard Symphony concerts, before spoken modest field abandoned by the Boylston 
of, were begun, with Mr. Zerrahn as con- after its first few seasons. In 1870 the 
ductor. The monster " Peace Jubilee " Euterpe Society was formed, on the same 
in 1869, and the similar jubilee in 1872, general principle as that of the singing 
both of them the conceptions of Mr. clubs ; but it has committed itself to no 
P. S. Gilmore, and carried out mainly one class of music, though, in its four 
through his personal enterprise, were mu- series of concerts thus far given, only 
sically important, principally ou account classical chamber music by small oombi- 
of their wide stimulating effect, and the nations of stringed instruments has been 
introduction to American audiences of presented, and the best players of both 
Bome of the finest European bands and Boston and New Tork nave been en- 
solo artists. gaged. A new awakening of interest in 
The later years may be considered as orehestral music has also come during 
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revived, and is now Known as tne oosuin 
Orchestral Club. Meanwhile a most im- 
portant step in the interest both of this 
class and of the local musicians has been 
taken, thanks to tlie munificence of a 
wealthy citizen, Mr. IIeur>' Lee Higgin- 
son, who, in 1881, undertook at his per- 
sonal pecuniary risk to be responsible for 
the expenses of a series of twenty public 
orchestral concerts of tlie highest order, 
with as many public rehearsals, and at 
nnprecedentedly low prices. Mr. Qeorg 
Henschel was appointed the conductor of 
an orchestra of over 0<) performers, and 
gfiven every facility for his work. Tlie 
unbounded success of the first season's 
concerts was followed with the announce- 
ment of their continuance, and the estab- 
lishment of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra as a permanent feature. Mr. Hen- 
schel was succeeded, as conductor, at the 
beginning of the season of 1884-85 by 
Wilhelra Gericke. 

In the facilities afforded for musical 
education, in addition to the musical 
course in the public schools, Boston has 
at least two institutions of national repu- 
tation devoted expressly to instruction in 
this art, — the New England Conserva- 
tory, and the Boston Conservator}', — both 
started in 18<J7. The former, founded by 
Dr. Kben Tourjee, numbers its pupils by 
hundreds, and employs among its corps 
of instructors many of the most accom- 
plished musicians of the city, gfiving in- 
struction in all branches of miunc. It 
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Mystic Water Works — Navy Yard. 



ffood muinc. In 1852 the publication of 
" Dwight*s Journal of Music'' gave a 
healthful, vigorous tone to musical jour- 
nalism, especially favoring the classical 
in musical art, and continuing for years 
under the able editorship of John S. 
Dwight, the scholarly critic, who has up- 
held the highest standard in music against 
all obstacles. The musical joumaJs of 
the present day in Boston are '* The Mu- 
sical Record/' edited by Dexter Smith 
and published by Oliver Ditson <& Co. ; 
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The Musical Herald," published at 
the New England Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, its editorial staff comprising Louis C. 
Elson, Stephen A. Emery, William F. 
Sherwin, George E. Whiting, and Eben 
Tourjde ; '*The Leader," published by 
the Jean White Publishing Co., and 
**The Folio," edited by Earle Marble 
and issued by White, Smith & Co, These 
journals are all published monthly. 

Mystic water "Works. See 
Water Works. 



N. 

National Banks. See Banks of and its g^rowth thereafter was rapid. Its 

Boston. greatest benefactor w:»s the late Dr. W. 

Natural History (The Boston J. Walker, who gave, during his life, 

Society of). Berkeley Street, between large sums at various times, and provided 

Hoylston and Newbury streets. This is for the institution most generously in his 

one of the most useful and important of will. The total amount given and left 

the educational institutions of the city, by him for the benefit of the society was 

and its museum is a place that no stranger nearly $200,000. The society first had 

or citizen should neglect to visit The its <iuarter8 on Mason Street. The pres- 

biulding of the society is a fine structure, ent building was erected in 18(»4, at a 

plain but impressive. It is constructed cost of about $100,000; and tlie land on 

of brick with freestone trimmings. It is which it stands was granted to the soci- 

SO feet in height, and has a front of 105 ety by the State in 1861. Beside the 

feet, adorned by Corinthian columns and cabinet so rich in its specimens, the soci- 

capitals. Over the entrance is carved ety has a fine library, numbering 14,(X)0 

the society's seal, which bears the head volumes, several of them of great value, 

of Cuvier; heads of animals are carved and 6,(K)0 pamplilets. In the laboratory, 

on the keystones of all the windows ; and instruction is given to classes of the Bos- 

a sculptured eagle surmounts the pedi- ton University, and of the Institute of 

ment W. Q. Preston was its architect Technology ; and there is also a class 

()n the first floor sire a lecture-room, a composed of teachers in the public schools, 

library, secretary's office, and rooms de- On April 28, 1880, the society celebrated 

voted to geological and mineralogical its semi-centennial, distinguished scien- 

specimens. On the second floor is a large tists and others attending the interesting 

hall, 60 feet high, with balconies; and exercises. [See ^Imifnr/ix /l.l 
several other rooms in which an extensive Navy Yard (The United States), 

and valuable collection of birds, shells, in- In the Charlestown District, in part on 

sects, plants, skeletons, and other objects what was once known as Moult4)n's Point, 

of interest to students of natural history, at the confluence of the Charles and Mystic 



is on exhibition. The museum is open to 
the public on Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
The society huliLs frequent meetings, 
publishes books on natural history, and 
provides lecture-courses in the season, 
rhis society was incorporated in 18JJ1, 



nvers. It was established in the year 
1800. In that year jurisdiction was cedcnl 
by the State to the United States over an 
area of (P) acres ; and 8.*> additional acres 
were purchased, at a cost of $87,«^'>0. 
This area was increased in 1817 by the 



and during its first years it developed its purchase of 5,186 square feet, at a cost 
work slowly because of slender means, of $3,880 ; and in 18<Vi, by the purchase 
In course of time, however, it received of 115,210^ stpiare feet, at a cost of 
great assistance from generous citizens, $12.'],000. Tlie flats and marshes in the 
in contributions of money and bequests, territory were also filled in from time to 
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The oldest of the bofldings, originally yard is <^>en daily 

binlt for a storehouse and offices, is now obtain pnwios by ap] 

oeenpied in part by the naval library and at the junctioD of 

institnte, — > a qoaint mnsenm, — and by streets, Charlestowi 

offices, di^>ensary, and ooort-martial oeiring ship Wabas 

room. There is a fine granite ropewalk, yard, near the batt 

1,361 feet loi^, machine-shops citable of ited. The r^idar ri 

giring em^ployment to about 2,000 men, of the seamen on 

boildings tor the storage of timber and and Fridays. The 

naval stores, ship-hooses, marine bar- the government wi 

racks, a magazine and araenal, a parade- but strong protests 

ground, parks for cannon and shot, and scheme was abandon 
dwelling-houses for the commandant and Neok (Boston 

various officers of the yard. Two broad was given to the s 

avenues, ornamented with shade -trees, *^ pear-shaped'* pen 

run lengthwise of the yard. The com- fore the reclamation 

mandant's office is on Uie main avenue, flats upon its botde 

near the centre of the yard. The granite pansion of its area ii 

dry-dock, 370 feet long, 86 feet wide, eradng the old boui 

and 30 feet deep, costing nearly $994,000, ging the entire appej 

is one of the most interesting of the many In die eariy days it 

features of the yard. Its building was of about a mile in 

begun in 1827, and it was finished in narrow between tide 

1833. It was built of hammered granite, was often submergec 

and in all respects in a most substantial in 1872, that ** withi 

manner. It was originally 305 feet long, persons now living, 

but in 1857 it was extended 65 feet. The known to stand up t 

head^ouse, aUo of granite, was built in in the season of full 

181:32. The first vessel put into this dock in the road, on the > 

was the Constitution, better known as breadth of the Neck 

" Old Ironsides," and which in the win- and its narrowest at 

ter of 1881, after a most honorable record, the latter point, says 

was finally retired to the Brooklyn Navy gradually in width 

Yard, llie storehouses of equipment, of Dedbiam Street, 

steam-engineering, provision, and cloth- greater proportion tc 

ing, are sdl built of g^ranite. The maga- ent car stables, nef 



Neck — Needlewoman! s Friend Society. 

south of the present Dover Street. A is uow Blackstoue Square, until in July, 
deep ditch was made outside of it on the 1775, it was burned by a raiding party 
south side ; and it had two gates, one for of Americans. The American advanced 
teams and carriages, and the other for poet was at the George's Tavern, which 
foot passengers. The fortification was stood a short distance south of Washing- 
built to protect tlie town from the Indians, ton Market, until its burning by the 
Regular watches were kept near it ; and Britisli about a fortnight after the de- 
at night, at a fixed hour, the gates were struetion of Brown's house by the Aiuer- 
fastened, after which no one was allowed ieans. [See Taverns of the Earlier Days.^ 
to enter or leave the town that way until Intrenchiiients by the Americans were not 
next day. In 1710 the second fortifica- made on the Neck until after tlie battle of 
tiou was built, near where the first had Bunker UilL Then the ^'Roxbury lines" 
stood, and which had fallen into decay, were laid out on the dividiiuc line between 
This was a substantial structure of brick Boston and Roxbury. [See Boxbury 
and stone, with breastworks of earth, District] Later, earthworks were thrown 
and provided with the uecessary cates. up near George's Tavern, within musket 
Its site was at about the southwest range of the British outpost. After the 
corner of Dover and Washington streets, evacuation, a detachment of Continental 
Outside it, for some distance south of troops, under the command of Col. £ben- 
Dover Street, and on the westerly side of ezer Learned, accompanied by Gen. Ar- 
Washington Street, as far as Union Park temiis Ward, were the first to march into 
Street, was a stone causeway. The third the deserted works, and unbar the gates, 
fortification was constructed in 1774, by The day after, Washington entered, and 
Gage. This was partly constructed from later the main army marched in, receiving 
the old works, as the second was by that a glorious reception. As soon as the 
time called. Guns were mounted here, army moved to r^ew York, the fortifica- 
and later earthworks were thrown up tions were rendered useless as an act of 
some distance at the south, on cither sidie precaution, the British fleet being still off 
of the highway. ' * A deep fosse, into the coast. The great clianges on the 
which the tide flowed at high water, was Neck did not begfin until some years after 
dug in front of the Dover Street fort," the Revolution. For a long time the gal- 
Drake adds, '' converting Boston for the lows stood here. [See Old Burial-Places, 
time into two islands." vVhen the siege and South End.] 

of Boston was begun, there were the ad- Neok (The CharlestO'Wii). The 

vanced work, which was the strongest, isthmus connecting the Charlestown Dis- 

near the present line of Canton Street ; trict with the mainland of Somerville be- 

and that nearest the town, known as yond. Mystic River lies on its east side, 

"the Green Store Battery," named from This, like the Neck in Boston proper 

the green painted warehouse of "Dea- [see iV>cA;, Boa<on], has been considerably 

con" Brown, which then stx)od on the changed from its appearance in the early 

site of the present Williams Market days (when it was frequently washed by 

building, now partly occupied by the the tides), by the filling-in of the marshes 

Windi)r Theatre. The inner lines were and flats along its borders. The Neck 

closed by a gate and drawliri<lge. Out- properly begins at about the foot of 

side the ramparts, flanked by a*' bastion" Bunker Hill, and ends at the boundary 

on each side of Uie highway, the lines line over the Maine and Eastern railroad 

were continued across the marshes to the bridge, between the Charlestown District 

sea. Between these main works, and on and Somerville, which was formerly a 

the shore at the east, was a smafler work, portion of Charlestown, the town origi- 

bearing on Dorchester Neck ; and tliere nally extending as far as Stoneh<am, which 

were^so floating batteries. Where Black- was called '* Charlestown End," the pres- 

stoue and Franklin squares now are, the ent town of Wobum being known as 

roadway was commanded by pieces of *' Charlestown Village." [See Charles- 

artillery on either side. The British oc- town District.] 

cupied for a time the farmhouse of one NeedleTWOman's Friend Society. 

Brown, which stood on the west side of Room 9, No. 149 A Tremont Street. 

Washinirton Street, a little south of what Established 1^7 ; incorporated 1851. Ob- 
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the cost of the material. Work ot a louo, w ^.^ ^ 

coaner quality is also furnished, made by Union, a conjunction w, 

unskilled workwomen. The society holds Massachusetts Assooiat 

property valued at about $33,000. Its msalem Church, and 

affairs are conducted by a board of 24 the business and finai 

women managers. latter, the disburseme 

Neponset. See Dorchester District. purposes, support of < 

Nervine Asylum ^The Adams), and other uses being 

See Adams Nervine Asylum, The rooms were rem 

New Chnroh Union (The Massa- 1870, to No. 2 Hamiltc 

ohnsetts). No. 169 Tremont Street partment where New ( 

Organized June 7, 1860, and incorporated kept on sale was add< 

Feb. 8, 1864, as the Boston New Church 1872, the organization 

Union ; changed to the present name May hold real and personal 

19, 1868. This organization had its orig^ tion to its library, to ) 

in weekly meetings of the younger mem- ceeding $100,000, and 

hers of the Boston Society of the New with the proceeds of a 

Jerusalem, begun in the autumn of 1859, Eliza Jenkins of Scit 

for the purpose of reading and conversing the building No. 161 

upon the writings of f^nanuel Sweden- into which it moved i 

borg. These meetingpi were held for a following. Besides 

time in the vestry of the church on Bow- circulating and refers 

doin Street, but as this proved inconven- oughly furnished witb 

ient they were afterwards held at private denbcnrg in the Latii 

houses. This arrangement did not prove translations which h* 

satisfactory, and on Feb. 1, 1860, rooms also with the writings 

were hired by subscribers at No. 21 Brom- thors since the time o 

field Street, for a New Church Library also with convenience 

and Reading-Room, a lease being taken this literature, the I 

for five years. Subsequently, on June 7, to the publishing of 

the Boston New Church Union was organ- '* New Jerusalem Ma 

ized, and the subscription list, and all in 1827, and the '^Ch 

powers, duties, rights, and property of Mi^fazine,'^ establish 

the Library and Reading - Room were are issued monthly, t 

transferred to it. The first president of the Union's printing 

the Union was Nathan Hobart. It was building. The Unioi 

"■^-~~' **' ♦*»» l»v contributions fn 



New England Conservatory of Music. 

William A. Wellman, Francis Loring, and rooms for at least 50 women, sta- 
Charles H. Drew, James Edgerly, and dents of the conservatory, who are boarded 
Francis A. Dewson. [See Appewiix A, here. For the convenience of out-of-town 
and New JeruscUem Church in Boston,] students and of teachers there is a cafe. 
New England Conaenratory of In 1885 the facilities were still further iu- 
Musio (The). Conservatory Boilding creased by the reconstruction and enlarge- 
and Home (formerly the St James Uo- ment of Sleeper Uall, which was formidly 
tel), on Newton and James streets, oppo- dedicated Jan. 13, 1880. The class sys- 
site Franklin Square. Instruction is given tem prevails in Uie conservatory, as its 
in every branch of the science and art of name implies ; but private instruction is 
vocal and instrumental music. It em- given those choosing that method of study, 
braces the following 15 separate schools : — The course in the School for the Piano 
The School for the Piano ; the School for is divided into five grades. In that for 
the Organ ; the School for Singing, For^ the Oi^gan, a complete course of instruc- 
mation and Cultivation of the Voice, Lyric tion is given ; and for the use of the pu- 
Art, and Opera ; School for the Violin, Or- pils a large Hook & Hastings three-man- 
chestra. Quartet and Eliisemble Playing ; ual pipe organ, with two and a half 
School for all Orchestral and Band In- octaves of pedals and an ample variety 
struments, and Art of Conducting ; School of reg^ters iii each manual, is provided ; 
for Harmony, Composition, Theory, and also a two-mamud pipe organ and seven 
Orchestration ; School for Church Mu- other organs. The great organ for many 
sic. Oratorio, and Chorus Practice ; School years in Music Hall was purchased in 
for Training Music-Teachers for Public 1884 for the Conservatory. In the 
Schools ; School for Tuning Pianos and School for the Violin, the course also con- 
Organs ; School for Physical Culture ; the sists of five g^rades. Classes for ensemble 
College of Music proper, for advanced plaj-ing are formed here, in which the 
musical students, in connection witli Bos- more advanced students in piano pla>'iug, 
ton University [see Boston Universittf]^ as well as those of the violin classes, are 
in which degrees in mu««ic are conferred ; enabled to study classical chamber music. 
School for Common and Higher English In tlie School for Singing, besides tlie reg- 
Branches, and, for those wlio are fitted ular extended course, is an artists* vocal 
for it, a course in connection with the course, which affords instruction to those 
College of Liberal Arts of Boston Uni- wishing to prepare for the concert-room, 
versity ; School of Ijauguages ; School of the oratorios, or the lyric stage. In the 
Elocution and Dramatic Action ; and School of Band Music, a complete course 
School of Fine Arts. The conservatory of study is laid out for each instrument, 
was established in this city in 1807, hav- similar in its metliods to those of the cele- 
ing removed from Providence, R. I. , where brated Paris school. The instruction in 
it was first establislied as the Musical In- the School for Harmony, Composition^ The- 
sti£ute in 1859, latterly becoming the ory, om/ (>rrJi^«/ra<i on includes " a perfect 
Providence Conservatory of Music; and comprehension of the system of musical 
it was incorporated in this State under its notation ; the manner in which the major 
present name in 1870. Here its growth and minor tonalities are related to each 
was so rapid that ccmiparatively early in other, and the relationship of the di Mer- 
its career it l>eeame the largest music ont keys or scales ; a thorough practical 
school in the world. Until its removal and theoretical knowledge of intervals 
to its present quarters it occupied rooms and the construction of chords, witli the 
in the Music Hall building. Its plan and artistic laws which regulate melo<li(^ and 
scope were enlarged during the summer of harmonic progressions.^' Students pursu- 
1882, when the present building, cl^umed ing the regular course in pianoforte, or- 
to be the largest conservatory building in gan, voice, and orchestral instruments, 
the world, was secured. This has seven are required to take one year's course in 
stories and a dome, fronting on Newton harmony or countcriM>int, and <»no year in 
Street 185 feet, and on James Street 210 theory of music. Students grmluating in 
feet. As rearranged, it lias a laige con- voice are required to take only three 
cert hall, recitation and practice roomSi terms in harmony, but four terms are 
library, reading-room, parlon, miueiim, neoessary for graduation in harmony. For 
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tioo in the elementary principles of nng- 
ing, open to the public at a nominal 
eharge. In the School for Tuning Piano* 
and Organs, a systematic course is fur- 
nished, embracing two objects, —tb meet 
the needs of all students of mnsio, and 
the thorough qualification of any who de- 
sire to make it a profession. In connec- 
tion with the School for Physical Culture 
is a well-equipped gymnasium for women. 
Lectures are given in this department in 
physiology, hygiene, sanitation, heredity, 
athletics, etc. In the School of Lan- 
guageSf German, French, and Italian are 
taught. The School for Normal Instruc- 
tion introduces pedagogics by lectures and 
mactical illustrations. In the School of 
Ihamatic Action are taught vocal tech- 
nique, elocution, rhetorical oratory, dra- 
matic art, lyric art, and opera ; and in the 
School of Fine Arts, drawing and paint- 
inK, in elementary and advanced coones. 
During the season numerous concerts are 
given by students of the Conservatory, 
and among them a closing concert at the 
end of each term. A feature introduced 
in 1885 is the Soiree musicale, patterned 
after those given at the Royal Conserva- 
tory of Music. Each pupil who gradu- 
ates is expected to give one public recital 
during the last year of study. There are 
four terms in each year, — the autumn, 
winter, spring, and summer; the latter 
olodng the last of June, and the former 
beginning the middle of September. The 
conservatory as now orgfanized consists 



date. The qnarteri 
gives its recommends 
ance. The managen 
didates only as are : 
upon and their funds 
ment being made each 
amount is from $75 t 
mum appropriation is 
a beneficiary, a studei 
sued classical studies 
and in proficiency mi 
third of his class. Fo 
priations, though in 1 
were really giits to i 
odist Conference ; but 
come in reality loans, 
years from graduatinf 
out interest. In case 
the managers have d 
In a sin^e year as ma 
have been aided, rece 
aging almost $120 eac 
$1 annually secures mi 
ciety, $20 constitutes 
$50 a life director, ( 
large list. The societ 
Board of Education 
Episconal Church. [! 
o^kU Denomination Oft 

New England 
change. See Furm 

New England ] 
logical Society. 
Somerset Street. ] 
One of the foremost 
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New England Hospital for Women and Children. 

to its papers are frequently made by are much utilized by persons investigating 

members. The society ori^nated with local history and genealogy* [See Ap^ 

five gentlemen, — Charles Ewer (an old pendix ^1 J 

Boston bookseller), Samuel G. Drake New England Home for Intem- 

( whose books on the early history of Bos- perate Women. See Home /or IrUem- 

ton have been invaluable to liistorical and perate Women, 

other writers of later periods), W. H. New England Hospital for Wo- 
Montague, J. Wingate Thornton, and men and Children. Codman Avenue, 
Lemuel Shattuck, all greatly interested between Washing^n and Amory streets, 
in antiquarian research. These gentlemen Roxbury District. Established 18((2 ; in- 
organized the society in 1844 ; and it was corporated 1863. A thoroughly equipped 
incorporated, as stated above, the follow- hospital, having the services of educated 
ing year. For several years its rooms women physicians, established for the 
were on Tremout Street, near those of purposes indicated by its name ; also to 
the Historical Society ; but in 1870-71 give young women preparing for profes- 
the present building was acquired, and sional life the same opportunities for 
refitted for its occupancy. The tablet at clinical studies which other hospitals deny 
its entrance announces that it was erected them and afford to men ,* and furthermore 
in 1805, purchased by the society April to train nursoi for the proper and intelli- 
12, 1870, reconstructed and dedicated gent care of the sick. A large number 
March 18, 1871, with an address by of female medical students, many comine 
Charles H. Bell. The architects who from great distances, yearly enjoy its ad- 
plauned and directed tlie reconstruction vantages. The hospital is an outgrowth 
wero Jonathan Preston and William G. of a clinical department of the Female 
Preston. The house is a three-story brick Medical C-ollege of Boston, — the oldest 
building, having an ornamental front of institution of its kind in the world, which, 
artificial stone, with Nova Scotia sand- in 1874, was merged into the Boston Uni- 
stone trimmings. Tlie rarest books and versity School of Medicine. [See Boston 
most valuable manuscripts are stored on University.] There are medical, surgical, 
the first fioor, in a fire-proof room ; on and maternity wards in the hospital, and 
the second story is the library ; and on a immber of free beds. Paying patients 
the third, the large hall for the meetings pay 1^10 a week and upwards. Tlie av- 
of the society. Its cost was $40,000 ; and erage number of patients annually treated 
the entire sum was raised by subscription is 200, and it is often the case that more 
among members and friends of the msti- apply than can be accommodated. There 
tution, mainly tlirough tlie instrumentality is also a dispensary connected with the 
of Marshall P. Wilder, its president at institution, at No. 29 Fayette Street, at 
that time. Subsec[uently Mr. Wilder ob- which medical advice and medicines are 
tained further subscriptions, amounting freely gfiven to the indigent, and many 
to •'^12, 000, to a fund for paying tlie salary patients are treated at their homes. [See 
of the librarian. The first president of Vispensaries.] The number annually 
the society was Charles Ewer, one of the treated in this department is from 3.000 
five who started it. For several years to 4,000. The hospital training-school for 
Gov. Andrew was its president ; and upon nurses is one of the best and most thor- 
his deatli Mr. Wilder succeeded, in 18t)8, ough in the city, and has graduated a 
to the position. Tlie present librarian is large number of competent persons. 
John Ward Dean. The society is well [See Training-Schools for Nurses.] The 
equipped in every respect, and makra buildings of the institution are pleasantly 
yearly additions to its collections. One situated, and are convenient in their ar- 
of its noteworthy funds, known as the rangement. Dr. Lucy £. Sewall was the 
Towne Memorial Fund, is used in printing first resident physician of the hospital, 
memorials of deceased members. The The medical staff is composed of 10 
library and archives of the society are educated female physicians. [See Ap^ 
freely open to the public, — library hours, pendix AA 

from nine A. M. to five P. M., every seen- IV'ew England Moral Reform So- 
lar day except Saturdays, when t^e rooms ciety. No. G Oak Place. Established 
are doeed at three P. M., — and tliey 1836. An aasooiation providing a tern- 
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ber chiJdf mmI lUe is aansted to liiicl a Its tmt Pastor was He 

good home for it, where it may be boarded ter^ D. i>. , one of ti 

or adopted. The society imbliidies a members, a man of i 

monthly magazine called tne **Home strong character, win 

Chiardian.'' [See Atylums and Homes.] his classmates, had be 

Ife'w England Soandinawian the writings of Swedi 

Benerolent Society. Incorporated dent in Hanrard CoUei 

1853. A benefit society, giTing sick ben- continued as pastor o 

efits of $1 per day for MO days in a year, period of nearly 50 ] 

and death benefits of $35, and also as many 1867, when he retire 

dollars as members. It occasionally helps home in Waltham, wb 

Hcandinarians, and men or women of at the age of 83. D 

Scandinavian parentage, in need. The reer he serred on the 

admission fee tor members is from $3 to of Hanrard College se^ 

$7, according to age ; and the assess- was from Harvard tl 

ments are $1 per month for a year for honorary degree of I 

new members, and after that 50 cents Reed succeeded Dr. \^ 

per month. Apply to the secretary, R. ing 7 years as hb as 

Anderson, No. 131 Federal Street. is a son of one of those 

New England Shoe and Leather of Dr. Worcester's w 

Exchange. See Shoe and Leather Ex- denborgianism when t 

chanoey The New England. and is himself a fgjw 

IVew England Society for the Under hb ministratioii 

Suppression of Vice. Established creased in numbers, ai 

187H; incorporated 1884. No established writings the doctrines 

office. Application to be made to the become more widely 1 

agent, No. 13 Pemberton Square. Its ered. The present 

object is to "purify literature, and check built and dedicated i 

the spread of immoral agencies, by ap- ished in Gkithic styl 

peals to publishers and dealers in news- unique in arrangemei 

papers and cheap novels, and by influen- feet. The congreeal 

cing legislation. ^ It investigates special services are largely 

cases, and, when necessary, prosecutes cated and intellectual 

them. It further undertakes to suppress ond society (that in th* 

gambling and houses of ill-fame. This was established under 

IS the society which in 1882 urged the Abiel Silver, one of t 
!.... _* 4i.„ 1,1: — i.1 _x iir-i^. Ai-_ 1 ^* 4.1 



New Old South Church — Newsjyapers and Periodicals. 

society ; born 1707 ; died 1881. He sat- leges, open eyery evening, are free to any 



isfieth the longing soul, and filleth the 
hungry soul with goodness. Psalm evii. 
D." For some years before his death 
Mr. Silver was assisted by Rev. D. V. 
Bowcu. The pastor now is Rev. Julian 
K. Smythe. He was installed in 1882. 



licensed newsboy or bootblack in the 
city. The fund by which this charity is 
supported is sustained by private sub- 
scriptions. 

Newspapers and other Periodi- 
cal Publications. Tliere are 8 daily 



In his sketch of the New Jerusalem newspapers published in Boston ; 44 week- 



Church in this city, published in the 
** Memorial History,^* Mr. Reed records, 
that the first person to call public atten- 
tion in Boston to Swedenborg and his 
writings was one James Glen, who lec- 
tured here on these subjects in 1 784. Ten 
or twelve years after, William Hill came 
here from England to plant the New 
Church in the New World. But he seems 
to have accomplished littlej beyond cir- 
culating the writings of Swedenborg, and 
placing a number of them in the library 
of Harvard College. [See New Church 
Union.] 

New Old South Church. See 
Old South Church, The New. 

Newsboys* and Bootblacks' 
Reading-Room (The), established in 
1879, first at No. m Bromfield Street, 
and now at No. 10 Howard Street, is one 
of the most practical of institutions. Its 
object is to give these lads, of whom 
there are a large numlicr in the city, 
a healthful resort, under the constant 
nightly supervision of a manager and 
matron, where lK>ok8, papers, games, reg- 
ular entertainments, practical talks, and 
so on, can be enjoyed. Improvement 
and cleanliness are encouraged, and in- 
ducements ofiPercd the boys to save their 
earnings. The present quarters were 
opened on the evening of the Ist of May, 
1882. There are two rooms, one on the 
second floor, the other on the third. In 
the first of these are several small bil- 
liard tables, a rowing machine, and other 
paraphernalia of tlie g^^mnasium, offering 
opportunities for jolly, healthful amuse- 
ment and exercise : and leading from it 
are bath-rooms, and a toilet room. The 
room above (on the third floor) is the 



lies, exclusive of the weekly editions of 
daily papers and the purely Sunday pa- 

Sers, — that is, newspaperH published on 
unday mornings only; 8 bi-weeklies; 
48 monthlies, 2 bi-monthlies, and 3 quar- 
terlies. Tlie dailies, given in tlie order 
of their ages, are: 3ie ** Advertiser,*' 
" Post," *» Transcript," ** Traveller," 
** Journal," ''Herald,"" Globe," and 
' ' Record. ' ' Of these tlie ' ' Herald ' ' and 
'" Globe " publish morning, evening, and 
Smiday editions (the ''Globe" having a 
weekly edition also); the "Joumali" 
morning, evening, and weekly ; the '^ Ad- 
vertiser" and "Post," morning and 
weekly; tlie " Transcript " and ** Trav- 
eller," evening and weekly; and the 
"Record " evening only. The " Adver- 
tiser " is the highest priced of the several 
dailies. It sells for four cents a copv; 
the "Transcript" and "Traveller" si;ll 
for three; the "Herald," "Journal," 
"Post," and "Globe," two; and the 
"Record" one cent. Tlie newspapers 
publislied on Sunday mornings only 
number 5 — the * ' Saturdav Evening Ga- 
zette," the "Courier," 'the "Sunday 
Budget," the "Sunday Times," and the 
" Saturday Evening Express." The 
weeklies include the several religious 
papers, several agricultural, commercial, 
class, and miscellaneous papers. The list 
of religious papers embraces the " Con- 
gregational ist " (Congregational Trinita- 
rian), the "Watchman" (Baptist), "Zi- 
on's Herald " (Methodist), the "Christian 
Register" (Congregational Unitarian^, 
the "Christian Leader" (Universalist), 
the "Golden Rule" (unattached), and 
the "Index" (representing the Free 
Religionists). The representative Irish 



library and reading-room. In this is an journal, the " Pilot," edited by tlie poet 

excellent collection of books and papers, journalist, John Boyle O'Reilly, is also 

and a number of tables provided with to be classed among the weekly news- 

g^mes of various kinds. The boys find papers, with its young and sturdy rival the 

this a most fascinating resort, and they Kepublic." ^e Banner of Light," 

soon realize that it opens a channel by the long-established Spiritualist paper, is 

which they can hope to better their con- also published weekly. The agncultural 

dition. loe rooms and all their privi- papers are the **New England Farmer," 
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''Jonmal of Edncation,'' the ** Musical terprising, and keep p 

Record,'* the *' Reporter " (legal), ** The of the leading journala 

Guardian/* an insurance joomal^ and the country. While they i 

** American Cabinet Maker and Uphol- spirit and energy, an( 

sterer.** Prominent weekly papers, occu- sional sharp controvers; 

pying a special field of Uieir own, are it is rare that any of tl 

The Beacon," the ** Commonwealth,'* treme bitterness or di 

a literary and political journal ; the per. Each is, as a n 

'* State,** a repubUcan party journal ; the "' esteemed contempoi 

'* Woman's «joumal,'* which advocates hard knocks are someti 

the cause of woman, under the direction it is very seldom that 

of Mrs. Lucy Stone as editor, assisted by tional strike ^* below 

a large corps of prominent advocates of nalism in Boston, as yt 

the political and professional advance- country, has now dev 

ment of woman; and the '^Boston Ad- tinct prof ession ; and t 

Yocate,*' devoted to the interests of the ist, liKe his brother oi 

colored people. '* Littell's Living Age,'* the other cities, is es 

devoted to the reproduction of the best fully trained for his ai^ 

in foreign current literature, has been fession here includes ; 

long published from Boston. The ** Lit- liberally educated me 

erary World,** a leading literary paper hemian,*' thanks to th 

of general circulation, is publi^ed bi- prevailing in American 

weekly. At the head of tne monthlies, a rarity in Boston. £^ 

of course, stands the ' * Atlantic Monthly. * * which are given to vul] 

The newest monthlies are ** The Andover are curbed by the influ 

Review,*' the ** New England Magazine class of journals, and f 

and Bay State Monthly," and the Mas- ism cannot long thriv 

saohusetts Magazine." There are several mosphere. Of the wf 

musical montmies, among them the *' Fo- literary and story pa] 

lio," the '* Musical Herald,*' and '^Rich- great, but even the < 

ardson's Musical Hours.*' Published meritorious are seldon 

monthly also are ** Bowditch's Amen- ton has reason to plum 

can Florist," the *' Unitarian Review," the cleanliness and tox 

*' Donahoe's Magazine," the *^ Cottage literature, if she mxis 

Hearth,** ** Ballou's Monthly Magaxine,'* whole, it is not altoppe 

*' Oleason's Comnanion.** the '* F&enuin's nor all of it of the h^l 



Nix^s Mate — Nomenclature of Streets. 

The waiting-rooras occupy the larger amid painted black, intended to warn 
portions of the building, and the tracks approaching mariners. A tradition ex- 
sie at the side. This railway is the sue- ists that one Capt. Nix was murdered 
cessor of the old Boston, Hartford, and by his mate, and that the latter was exe- 
£rie Railroad. In 1873 it succeeded to cuted here, protesting his innocence, and 
all the property and rights of the latter prophesying the ultimate disappearance 
road, which had itself absorbed the Nor- of the island. Whether true or not, the 
folk County Railroad, the Southbridge legend fits well to the place, which to 
and Blackstone, the Midland, the Hart- many has the look of a spot of *'evil 
ford, Providence, and Fishkill, and the omen.'' In the early days pirates were 
road from Brookline to Woonsocket. It hung here in chains, as a Spectacle for 
now owns and operates a main line from the Warning of others especially Sea- 
Boston and Providence through Williman- faring Men;'' and other criminals exe- 
tic and Hartford, to Fishkill-on-the-Hud- cuted for crimes conmiitted on the seas 
son, connecting with the Erie Railway; have been buried here. [See Harbor.] 
and branches to Woonsocket, Southbridge, Nomenolature of Streets. Until 
Dedham, Springfield, and Rockville. Conn, after the Revolution many of the streets 
It also operates, under leases, the Norwich and ways of Boston bore the familiar 
and Worcester Railroad, from Worcester names of old London thoroughfares and 
to Allyn's Point, New London, thereby lanes ; but when the war was over, and 
controlling an independent line of Sound America had successfully thrown off the 
steamers to New York (the Norwich *^ British yoke," English and royal names 
Line) ; the Rhode Island and Massachu- fell into disgrace, and American and re- 
setts Railroad, from Franklin to Valley publican names were substituted therefor. 
Falls, making a direct line from Boston Among the earliest to be changed were 
to Providence. The rail and steamboat King and Queen streets ; the former tak- 
lines under its control aggregate 579 ing on the freer title of State, and the lat- 
miles. The road has now a fast and di- ter of Court, by which they are known to 
rect service to New York, and by means the present day and generation. In 1788 
of the transfer steamer Maryland, ply- Congress Street was established from what 
ing between the Harlem River and Jer^ had before been known as Leverett's Lane, 
sey City, sleeping cars are run through and before that Quaker's Lane, and also 
from Boston to Philadelphia and Waui- Atkinson Street nanied from the Atkin- 
ington. Freight is also transported by son family ; and the same year Federal 
the Maryland, without breaking bulk; Street, from what had been known as 
and by connection with the Pennsylvania Long Street, the name Federal being 
Railroad at Jersey City, a large amount taken to conunemorate the adoption of 
of through Western business is done over the Federal Constitution by Massachu- 
the road. On Jan. 1, 1884, the property setts at the convention held in the church 
passed into the hands of a receiver on afterwards known as the ''Federal Street 
account of the inability of the company Church," famous in after years as the 
to pay its floating debt and coupons about pulpit of William Ellery Channing, and 
to mature on its first and second mort- now succeeded by the Arling^n Street 
gage bonds. On Jan. 1, 1886, the re- Church. [See Arlington Street Church.] 
ceiver was discharged by the court which Washington Street was named in honor 
established it (United States Circuit for of the visit of Washington to the town in 
the second district of Connecticut), and 1780. It first extended from the end of 
the property was restored to the stock- Orang^e Street, — '*the Broad Street or 
holders. Highway, from the old Fortifications on 
Nix's Mate is the name of the dan- the Neck [at about Dover Street ; see 
gerous rocks situated in the harbor, 5^ Neck] leading into the town," — to the 
miles from the city. An island of con- Roxbury line. At that time the present 
siderable size once rose here above the Washington Street was a series of streets 
water, but, like many others, has been from down-town to the Roxbury line, 
gradually washed away. These rooks known as Comhill, Marlborough, New- 
are now crowned by a stone obelisk, sur- bury, Orange, and Washington ; and it 
mounted by a big wooden octagonal pyr- was not until 1824 that the old names 
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It is in partf particularly u«t.«*vx^» "--j- 

ston and Dorer streets, a shabby way, for so named in 1828, lia 

which. Boetomans who have respect for the name of Market 

M>pearaiioes feel obliged to apolopze to market. Here the 

the visitine stranger. Tremont Street, centre. Dock Sq[i 

the second of the older thoroughfares around the dock. I 

through the city, named, of course, from ularly called Adama 

*' Trimonntaine,'' first extended from Smnuel Adams, wh< 

School Street to Boylston, — ** From Me- [See Adams Statue,] 

lyne^s comer, near Colonel Townsend^s, named for the Lad 

passing through the Common aloi^ by lished there; Beam 

Mr. Sheefs into Frog Lane" (as Boyl- Hill and the old B 

ston Street was first called). For a time Somerset Street was 

the pasrt from Boylston Street to Common ers of Somerset, Ma 

Street was called Holyoke ; and again there. Howard Sti 

it was called Common, swinging around John Howard, the p 

through the present Common Street to first called Southac 

Orange, now Washington ; and in 1831 it Cyprian Southack, ^ 

was extended to the Roxbury line. It on the slope of the 

now extends through the Roxbury Dis- tion of B^tcon Hill 

trict to the Brookline line. Of the older named for Washing 

streets, the nomenclature is most interest- [see Painters and 

ing. North Street, prior to 1853, was previous to that it 

Ann Street, named m honor of Queen set Place, laid out 

Anne. Salem Street used to be called Place, so named in 

Back Street, because it was back of the Ashburton (Alexa 

sea-margin ; as Fore Street, an early name Ashburton treaty 

for Ann Street, was on the water-front in iantly welcomed i 

the early days. Richmond Street was Hall, August 20, 1 

Beer Lane, from Beer Lane in London. Somerset Court, ds 

Blackstone Street, opened in 1834, was over Street was na 

named for the first settler who dwelt on Hanover. Milk S 

the slope of Beacon Hill, when Wiuthrop^s old Milk Street 

band came over from Charlestown. [See Street was in par 

Blackstone.] Causeway Street was named Ambrose Vincent, 

for the old causeway built on its present name of Frankli 

o — A s*«»«f onened in 1806, was Washington to F 



Normal Art School. 

and a trisyllabio word altemaiiDg with a (class G), the musenm, and for modelling 

diasyllabio. iu clay. Below the latter, and connected 

Normal Art School (The Massa- vrith it by a lift, is the room iu the base- 

chusetts). No. 1645 Wa^ngton Street ment where the works here modelled are 

(formerly the ^* Deacon House ^'). £b- cast in plaster. In the second story are 

tablished by Act of the Legislature of the rooms of class B, painting in oil and 

1873, primarily as a training-school, to water colors, and a lecture-room ; and in 

qualify teachers to carry out the provi- the third are the quarters of tlie prepara- 

sions of the law of 1870, making free in- tory class, and the studios and lecture- 

struction iu drawing obligatory in the room of class A, this room so arranged 

public schools of cities and towns of over that it may be used for public exhibitions 

10,000 inhabitants. Thus while its spe- of the work of the school. The entrance 

cifio aim is to prepare instructors to teach from Exeter Street opens upon a corridor 

and superintend industrial drawing in the running through the building parallel with 

schools of the State, it also aims to pro- Newbury Street, traversing in its way the 

Tide for high skill in technical drawing, large lobby into which the main entrance 

and for industrial art culture. The school leads. 

was first located in the upper story of No. Candidates for admission into the school 
3>'i Pemberton Square, rrofessor Walter must be over 10 years of age. They are 
Smith, an eminent English art instructor, examined in freehand drawing of oma- 
who was at that time director of drawing ment from copy, and those only who 
in the Boston public schools, and who had show some aptitude and proficiency are 
done much practical work in introducing admitted. Instruction is given by classes 
drawing as part of the public school sys- as follows : Class A, elementary drawing ; 
tem, was made director of the school; class B, form, color, and industrial de- 
and imder his administration, with the as- sign ; class C, constructiye arts, including 
sistance of a corps of trained teachers, it architectural design, machine drawing, 
rapidly developed. It soon outgrew its descriptive geometry, and topographical 
modest quarters, and was removed to drawing; class D, sculpture and design- 
larger rooms in School Street, in the ing in the round, modelling and casting, 
upper part of the building on the site of If satisfaction is given in each of these 
the old School Street Church (Universal- classes a certificate is gnmted ; and for 
ist), now known as the Columbus Avenue proficiency iu all, the full diploma. The 
Universalist Churt'h. [See Columbus Ave- course requires four years for completion. 
nue Umversalist Church.] Theucej in ISSl, Students are charged as follows: resi- 
it was removed to the '* Deacon House/' dents of this State, no tuition fee if they 
— so named for its original owner, who agree to become teachers after gradua- 
built it for a dwelling about the year tion, with $5 a year for incidental ex- 
1850, —a large building, the whole of penses; non-residents of Massachusetts or 
which it occupied, and before very long students desiring to study some special 
outgrew. In 1879 the State set aside a branch without going through the full 
lot on the southwest comer of Exeter and course of the school, a tuition fee of $50 
Newbury streets, for a special building a term. For the benefit of those who 
for the school, and in the spring of 1880 have not had the training necessary to 
the work of building wjis begun. H. W. qualify them to admission to class A, an 
Hartwell and \V. C. ItiehaniHon were the elementary or preparatory class has been 
architects. It is three stories, of brick, establbhed, for admission to which an 
with stone triiumings, in the Byzantine examination in outline drawing from copy 
Romanesque style of architecture. The is given. There is a post graduate course 
principal entrance is from Newburj' Street allowing graduated students to continue 
through an arched porch, leading directly their course of study for one year with- 
into the middle of the building and open- out payment of fees, on condition that if 
ing into a large well-lighted lobby to the called upon by the principal they will de- 
rig^t and left of which stairs rise to the vote some of Uieir time to teaching in the 
stories above. The principal apartmenta school. Differences between the director 
in the first story are those for instruction of the school and members of tlie board 
in architectural and mechanical drawing of visitors representing the State Board 
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heretofore has the general direction, and claases in some c 

the Board of Visitors the immediate su- certain aftemoom 

pervision. The school year is divided to six oclock. ( 

into two terms, the first beginning about girls are instmc 

the first week in September and ending evenings of the 

the last in January ; and the second be- women are tanghi 

grinning the first week in February and measurements, ea 

ending the last in June. fee for the instruc 

Normal School for Girls (The), classes meeting U 

In the Rice School building, Dartmouth a mothers^ class 

Street. Established in 1852, for the edu- structed in mendi 

cation of female teachers, this school was garten, and a dj 

soon after combined with a high school penter shop is fit 

for girls, under the name of me Qirla' benches for the 

High and Normal School [see GirU^ High The work here is 

School] ; and in 1872 the two were sepa- with the first prL 

rated, each since continued as distinct in- and proceeding b 

stitutions. The course of study includes work and wood < 

physiology, psychology, logic, ethics, office is one of tl 

methods of insb*uction, and school man- departments, anc 

agement ; and opportunity to gain some have found remu] 

practical experience in school teaching in a direct result o1 

the Rice Traming-School, which has ta^en here. Order worl 

the place of the Kice School. Candidates aids materially i 

for admission to the Normal School must ment self -sustain] 

not be under 18 years of age, and must well equipped, an 

bear a recommendation from the master of a thorough wor 

or the committee of the school from which work at moderat 

they come. Those who have completed here. The clay 

the fourth year of the high school course is naturally one o 

are admitted without examination, but Among the pupi] 

all others are obliged to pass examina- deaf and dumb, 

tion. After admission, pupils are first thoroughly fitted 

put on probation for six months ; and able utensils. £a 

whether they are to remain, and continue own receipes, whi< 



North Burying-Ground — North Square. 

from the public sohoolB. The nnrsery North End retained the quaint old-fash- 
prepares children for the kindergarten ioued look of the town as it was a hun- 
by its simple work and play, and careful dred and more years ago. Many of the 
attention to habits of order and cleanli- houses of that day remained still, with 
ness ; and in the kindergarten industrial gambrel-roofs and overhanging stories, 
training begins, through frequent exer- standing close upon the narrow, crooked, 
cises in buOding, designing with tablets and winding streets that characterize the 
and sticks, drawing, clay modelling, sew- older portion of most old cities. But 



ing, weaving, paper folding, paper cut- 
ting, and so on. The eye and hand are 
trained, and habits of accuracy and in- 
dustry are formed. Connected with the 
institution are a library, reading, and 
amusement rooms, the latter open, dur- 
ing four evenings of each week, to boys 
of the neighborhood. Here pleasant 
g^mes are played under judicious super- 
vision. From the library boys and girls 
are allowed to take books at an earlier 
{^ tlian from the Public Library. — 
"Die building, admirably adapted to the 
work of the institution, both from its am- 
ple size and location, is owned by a few 
friends of industrial education (Mrs. A. 
Hemenway, Mrs. Q. A. Shaw, Mrs. Da- 
vid Kimball, Mrs. Ilenrv Whitman, Mrs. 
J. H. Wolcott, Mrs. A. Wheelwright, 
Mrs. Q. S. Curtis, Miss Anne Wiggles- 
worth, Miss Ida Mason, Miss Ellen Ma- 
son, and Robert Treat Paine, Jr. ). The 
cost of equipping it has also been met 
by these patrons. Tlie work of the insti- 
tution is under the direction of a general 
superintendent, and its affairs are in 
charge of a board of managers. [See 
Appendix A.^ 

rTorth Burying-Ground. See Old 
Burial-Places. 

North Bnd. This designation is ap- 
plied to that section of the city Wing 
towards Charlestown, between the Bos- 
ton and Maine Station and Fanncil Ilall. 
It is historic ground ; for here is Copp*s 
Hill, with its ancient burying-ground ; 
and Christ Church, where, aceordiiuj^ to 
tradition, — but disputed [sec Christ 
Ckurch]y — the lanterns were hung out on 
the night preceding the battle of Lexing- 
ton, giving the signal to Paul Revere for 
his memorable ride to alarm the patriots 



here, as elsewhere, streets have been 
straightened and widened, and the old 
houses sliced off, set back, torn down, or 
decorated with new fronts, so that now 
the curious traveller wandering in these 
stroets finds but few relics of the old 
time. Still these few are worth atten- 
tion, and, with all the change and all the 
shabbiness, tbe quarter is yet an interest- 
ing part of the town. One of the most 
noteworthy of its thoroughfares is Salem 
Street, which leads off obliquely from 
Hanover Street, and then runs nearly 

garallel to it. And another is Prince 
treet, which intersects both Hanover 
and Salem streets near their northern ex- 
tremity : it makes a bar, as it were, of a 
letter A, of which Salem and Hanover 
streets are the two sides. Salem Street 
has to or three very good examples of a 
style of colonial building, wherein the 
second story is made to project beyond 
the first ; while Prince Street has several 
well-preserved houses of the hip-roof va- 
riety. So also has Centre Street. Nearly 
all the streets which intersect Salem and 
Prince streets have relics of the building 
of the earlier days. The quarter is mostlv 
occupied by a population foreign in birth 
or descent, and there is a marked incon- 
gruity between the colonial character of 
the buildings and the people inhabiting 
them. In uie paragrnph on ** Old Land- 
marks*' reference is made to a number 
of interesting buildings and historic spots 
in this quarter. 

North End Diet Elitchen. See 
Boston North End Diet Kitchen; also 
Diet KitcJiens. 

North End Mission. See Boston 
North End Mission. 

North Square, the smaU and shabby 



along the country roads ; here lived the triangular incloeure between North and 

men who took active part in those stir- Moon streets, North End. Little now 

ring times, the sturdy mechanics who remains of its old landmarks. In the 

poured the tea into the harbor from early days it was the heart of the ^* court 

Glriffin^B Wharf, and who flocked into the end '* of the town. Here, and in its im- 

ranks of the old Continental army. Till mediate neighborhood, the '^ first fami- 

within a comparatively few years the lies*' dwelt. Once the old town-pump 
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ISO, luiu loi iiuMtiruus ^ 
darinff the hard winter of the sivk^. 
was Uie second ''Old North/' built in 
1077, which was thus destroyed. The 
first was boilt in 1650, and burned in 
1076, when it was at once rebuilt In 
1734 one of the three town markets was 
located here ; the others being established 
in Dock Square and on the ground now 
occupied by Boylston Market. Near the 
entrance to the square, at the comer of 
North and Richmond streets, stood the 
'' Red Lion Inn," a famous seventeenth 
century tavern, kept by Nicholas Upsall, 
or Upshall, a QuiUcer, uid one of those 
who suffered persecution, and finally died 
a martyr to nis faith. His grave is in 
Copy's Hill Burying-Ground. [See Old 
Bunal'PlaceSj and Qwikert.] It is be- 
lieved that where the ** Red Lion '' stood 
was the first Colonial Custom House. 
Just inside North Square, from the Rich- 
mond and North streets entrance, was the 
home of Paul Revere. It is the wooden 
house, with the projecting second story, 
numbers ID and 21. In this house Revere 
was bom and passed his boyhood, but 
during the stirring revolutionary times he 
lived in Cliarter Street. The site of his 
home there is covered by Revere Place. 
The square was first known as Clark's 
Square, and then as Frizzle's or Frizell*s 
Square, named in each instance from a 
prominent resident. Its most conspicu- 
ous feature in these modem days is the 
Mju'iner's House. Years ago the square 
'•«iH*T)ate, and for a long while 
*^*''» dangerous lo- 
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Oakland Garden — Old Burial-Places. 
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Oakland Garden. See* Summer Roxbnry Borying-Gronnd, at the corner 
Gardens, of Washingtou and Enstis streets, in 
Obstetrioal Society of Boston which the famous Indian apostle, John 
(The). Organized 1860. A society Eliot, was buried ; and in the Dorches- 
composed of members of the Mas- ter District is the much revered old Dor- 
sachusetts Medical Society, for the Chester Burying-Gronud. About them 
cultivation of knowledge in all that re- all cluster historic associations ; and to 
lates to obstetrics and mseases of women many of the older residents and lovers 
and children. It is limited to 30 active of antiquity, as well as to the curious 
members; though honorary members in visitor, they are among the most inter- 
addition are from time to time elected, esting of the landmarks of the old town, 
who have all the rights and privileges of Each is sketched in the following para- 
the society except that of voting. The graphs : — 

society has no fixed headquarters, but its Kinoes Chapbl Bubtino - Groukd. 
meetings are held at the houses of mem- The exact date of its establishment is not 
bers. The time of meeting is the second known. According to Shurtleff, the first 
Saturday in each month of the year with burial here was on the 18th of February, 
the exception of July, August, and Sep- 1630, the occurrence being thus mentioned 
tember. The proceedings are published by Gov. Winthrop : ** Capt. Welden, 
in the ** Boston Medical and Surgical a hopeful younge gent <& an experienced 
Journal." soldier dyed at Charlestowne of a con- 
Odd FellO'WB. See Secret Societies, sumption, and was buryed at Boston 
Old Burial-PlaceB. Of the ancient w^ a military funeral ; " and Gov. Dnd- 
burying-grounds established by the fa- ley adds anoUier item of information con- 
thers of the town, the four oldest in the ceming the event : he ** was buryed as 
city proper are still preserved, and faith- a souldier with three volleys of ^ott.** 
f uUy cared for ; though interments in This burial-ground contains the remains 
them except in vaults have been discon- of Gov. John Winthrop, his son and 
tinned, the city authorities having several grandson, who were governors of Connect- 
years ago forbidden by ordinance all bur- icut, of G^v. Shirley, I^ady Andros (the 
ials in graves within the old city limits, wife of Gov. Andros), John Cotton, John 
The tablets placed over the entrances to Davenport (the founder of New Haven, 
these ancient burial-places were put in Conn.), John Oxenbridge and Thomas 
position in 1882 by order of the city conn- Bridge, pastors of the First Church, and 
cil. The oldest of the early cemeteries other well-known personages of the early 
is that now known as the King's Chapel days. In one of the tombs here were de- 
Burying-Ground, on Tremont Street, be- posited the remains of the wife of John 
tween &ing^s Chapel and the building of Winslow, who, as Mary Cliilton, according 
tlie Massachusetts Historical Society, and to the tradition, was the first woman to 
the City Hall yard in the rear. For «30 touch the shore at Cape Cod, springing 
years this was the sole burial-place in the in her girlish glee from the boat as it ap- 
town. In 16<K) the North Burying-Ght)und, proached the land. She died in 1671). 
on Copp's Hill, and the South, or the One of the most prominent objects in the 
Gkunary Burying-Ground, ou the westerly yard is a whit« marble monument stand- 
side of Tremont Street, between the pres- mg in its centre. This was erected to the 
ent Tremont House and the Park Street memory of Col. Thomas Dawes, who for 
Church, were laid out for use ; and about many years was identified with the nie- 
100 years later, in 1754, that situated on chanical interests of the tovm, and who 
the Common, along the Boylston Stj:«et died in 1809, aged 78 years. The tombs 
mall, was established. In the Charlestown of the Winthrops and Olivers are side by 
District is the old Charlestown Burying- side. Near the Historical Society's build- 
Ground, on Fhipps Street, the earliest ing are the tombs of Jacob Sheafe, an 
gravestone in it bearing the date of 1042 ; opulent merchant, who died in 1058, and 
in the Roxbury District is the ancient Thomas Brattle, said to have been the 
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one of the most ancient in the CTOond. 
Jacoh l^eafe^B widow married me first 
pastor of the Old South, Rer. Thomas 
Thacher, both of whom, when they died, 
were bnried in this family tomb. The 
grayes of Capt. Roger Clap, for 21 years 
captain of the Castle in the harbor [see 
Castle^ The], and Major Thomas Sayage, 
a gaUant commander in King PhiUp*s 
war, are also in this yard. Some years 
ago an '* enterprising " superintendent of 
burials, with an eye to *' improying ^' the 
appearance of the yard, caused many of 
the gravestones to be removed from their 
original places, and placed in rows along 
the avenues and by-paths ; so that it be- 
came impossible to mark the precise loca- 
tion of some of the oldest of the graves. 
Burials ceased, as a rule, in this yard in 
1796. A large vault in the northeast 
comer of the ground was long used as a 
charnel-house. 

The Old Qranabt Bcryino-Gbound. 
The territory occupied by this old burial- 
place was once a part of the Conmion ; 
and the name of the '^ Old Granary Bury- 
ing-Ground'' was given to it because of 
its proximity to the old town granary, 
which fonnerly stood where the Park 
Street Church now stands. The high 
iron fence, with the quaintly carved 

Siteway in the middle, fronting 
romfield Street, was put up in 1840, 
when also the winding paths within the 
grounds were laid out ; and the trees, 
which add so much to the picturesqueness 
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Old Burial-Places. 

Dr. Shnrdeff, remarking upon the ^ f^ small dilapidated slate tablet on 
above, says that Franklin's fatner was which is this inscription : — 
bom in £cton, Nortliamptonshire, £ng- FRXSK, 
hmd, on the 2;id of J^., 1057, and died snivAirr to ^ 
in B<«ton on the 10th of Jan., 1744^, li^'^hTsTS'^d'^.^V 
aged 87 years : so we find that even the who dud 23d jam'kt, 
epitaph of the philosopher's father sua- l*^!- 
tains the old proverb, tliat gravestones ^tatSS. 
will lie/' Southwest of the Franklin John Hancock was buried between this 
obelisk is the burial spot selected by stone and the Park Street building. In 
most of the French Protestants who came the Miuot tomb, near the Park Street 
to Boston after the revocation of the Edict Church end of the yard, the remains of 
of Nantes. The grave of Pierre Daille, Qen. Joseph Warren were first deposited, 
the pastor of their church established after they were reclaimed from their first 
here, is near the entrance-gate, at the grave in Cliarlestown. The grave of 
comer of the main path and one of the young Woodbridge, who was kuled in a 
by-paths. Under a larch tree, between duel on the Common in 1728, is near the 
the main path and the wall near the Tre- fence ; and the inscription on the modest 
mont House, are the graves of the victims slab can be read from the sidewalk, 
of the Boston Massacre. The Hancock This duel, the first in Boston, was the re- 
tomb was for many years marked by a suit of a dispute at the card table* Both 
white marble slab with a simple inscrip- Woodbridge and his antagonist, Henry 
don ; but little trace of it is now left. A Phillips, were young men of standing and 
writer in the ** Advertiser" of Feb. 1, social position in the town, the former 
1882, gives this account of the manner of but 20 years of age. Tlie weapons used 
its dirappearance : *'A few years ago, were small swords, and the fight took 
when the building on Park Street now place in the evening. Woodbridge was 
occupied by Messrs. Doll <& Richards was lulled by a sword thrust through the 
alteied from a dwelling-house into a store, body, and Phillips was slightly wounded, 
etc., a portion of the soutli wall of the His brother and Peter raneuil helped 
buryiiig-ground was pulled down, and an- him to escape, and before sunrise the next 
otlier one built deeper for the purpose of morning he was on his way to France in 
giving light into the basement floor of a British man-of-war, which happened to 
that building. Built into the wall that sail from the harbor at that time. Within 
was removed were several tombstones, a year he died, Shurtleff says, of grief 
that of John Hancock among the num- and a broken heart. It used to be the 
ber. Tliese were taken out and rever- custom to open the main gate of this old 
ently placed where they could be carted burying-ground every Sunday afternoon, a 
away with old bricks or other rubbish, few hours before sunset, and admit the 
or scattered about the burying-ground, public to the inclosure. Now entrance is 
where some of them can still be seen, secured only by pi'miits from the proper 
broken and defaced, lying flat in the authorities at the City Hall, which, how- 
dirt. John Hancock's may be there ever, are not difficult to obtain, 
somewhere, but not anywhere near his The Central Burvimis-Guoumo, on 
tomb: perhaps it was carted away with the Common, was established in 1750, 
the old bricks, et«., or (placed ilatwise) tlie result of an agitation begun ten years 
used as a part of the foundation of the or more before for a new burial-place, in 
new wall. In tearing down the old wall, consequence of tlie crowded state of the 
the tomb of John Hancock must have grounds of tlie King's Chapel and Granary 
been broken into, as the wall formed one yards. Aa long before lis 1740 the g^ve- 
■ide of it, so there is no proof tliat even his diggers had presented a petition to the 
body remains there. The body was in- selectmen representing tliat ^'tlie old and 
closed in a lead coffin: who knows but south bur\'ing-places are so filled with 
this may have been converte<l into water dead bodies, they are obliged ofttimes to 
pipes, or used up in various plumbing bury them four deep." The Common 
operations ? " i:\inong the headstones in burying-ground originally reached on the 
the rear of Messrs. Doll & Richard's store south side to Boylston Street, but in 
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18S9 two TOWS of tombs were discondn- known as the New North Bnrying'-GTOiiiid, 

ued and the Boylston Street mall laid the Charter Street Burying-Qround, and 

out. There is now little that is especially the Hull Street or old North Cemetery, 

interesting about this small yard. Tra- In 1833 a number of ornamental trees 

dition says that the British soldiers who were set out, which in the course of time 

died in the barracks on the Common were were removed and others put in their 

buried here, but this is questioned. The place ; and in 18:^ avenues and by-paths 

grave of M. Julien, whose name is pre- winding about tlie tombs were laid out. 

served in the favorite Julien soup, is In the older part of the indosure, near 

here. He was the most noted restaura- the monument and tomb of the Ellis fam- 

tour of the town in his day, serving the ily, at the Charter Street gate, is the rem- 

public at his house at the comer of Milk nant of a weeping willow g^wn from a 

and Congress streets; and his widow ** car- slip brought in 1840 from St Helena, 

ried on me business at the old stand ^' for from the willow drooping over the grave 

some years after his death, which oc- of Napoleon. There are few monumente 

ourred on June 30, 1805. Some rather in these grounds, but many tombs and 

remarkable poetry appears on some of gravestones, with their quaint inscrip- 

the stones in this yard. Stuart, the por- tions. The oldest inscription is presumed 

trait painter, was also buried here. No to be one bearing date of 1661. This is 

part <^ this burying-^^und ever actually on a double stone, erected to the memory 

oelonged to the Common, nor did that for of tlie grandchildren of William Copp. 

■o many years occupied in part by the It was discovered beneath the surface m 

late deer park. 1878, by the superintendent of Copp^s 

Copp's UiLL Bubying-Groumo, at the Hill, £. MacDonald, who has done much 

North End, near Christ Church, is the to restore the old place, and who \a thor- 

most interesting, as well as the largest, oughly devoted to his trust. This stone 

of all the ancient burial-places of the is now to be found near the monument of 

city. Ito situation is quite picturesque ; Major Samuel Shaw, on the northern slope 

though it is set in a quarter of the city of the yard. The next oldest stone be^rs 

long since abandoned by most of the date of 1662, and marks the grave of 

better class of people, and g^ven over to Mary, daughter of Arthur and Jane Rind, 

the very poor and rougher classes. It It stends near the centre of the hill. Sev- 

stands on a high embankment, left when eral stones bear earlier dates ; but these 

the remainder of the hill was cut down, dates were altered from the original, 1690 

which is protected by a high stone wall, in some cases having been changed to 

Its gates, during the larger portion of the 1((20, and 16$>5 to 16^^. Mr. MacDonald, 

season, are open to the public ; and it is a in a useful little book issued by him un- 

place which no strang^er interested in the der the title of '^ Old Copp's Hill and 

old landmarks of the town should neglect Burial-Grouud, with Historical Sketehes," 

to visit. Here are the graves or tombs says that these acts of vandalism were 

of Drs. Increase, Cotton, and Samuel committed early in the present century 

Mather ; of Andrew Eliot ; of Edmund by (George Darrncott, at that time quite 

Hartt, the builder of the frigate Con- young. Tlie oldest slab in the ground 

stitution; of the father and grandfather may possibly be one marking the grave 

of Gov. Hutehinson ; of Mrs. Mary Baker, of Grace Berr>% wife of Thomas Berry, 

a sister of Paul Revere ; of Chief Justice who is recorded as having died in PUtu- 

Parker; of Rev. Jesse Ijee, the early outh, May 17, 1625, and whose body was 

preacher of Methodism in BnHt4)n ; and of removed to Boston and buried here in 

many others. The oldest }>ortion of the 1<W)1), before the formal esteblishment of 

inclosure is that on the uortlipnst side of the burial-ground. The stone is finished 

the entrance. This was established in on tlie edges with ornamental curves ; it 

1660 as the North Bnrial-Ground ; and it is crowned with two cherubs and the 

was not until toward the close of 1707 ^^ Angel of Death,'* and bears a coat-of- 

that the inclosure was enlarged. Fnmi arms. It is marked, also, by the bullets 

time to time new buryiiig-groniids were of the British soldiers who used the 

established adjoining the old ; and now st4)ne8 in this yard for targets during the 

the inclosure contains what were once siege. [See Copp's Hill.] The oorrectneas 
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of the date on this stone haa long been her lie twelve of them. Two were lost 
questioned, but Mr. MacDonald offers at sea. Brother Sextons, please leave a 
tnis evidence in support of its accuracy, clear berth for me near by this Stone." 
*^ In the month of July, 1878, an old gen- Darling was at this time g^rave-digger in 
tleman from the West, with his daughter the ground. When he died, in 1820, his 
and granddaughter, visited the hill for the ^* brother sextons " buried him some dis- 
purpose of finding the tombstone of one tance from his wife and children. One 
of his ancestors. In their possession was gravestone which always attracts atten- 
a memorandum-book yellow with age. tion is that recording these facts : **Here 
On the first page was a/ac-simiU draw- lies buried in a stone grave ten feet deep 
ing of this stone, with Uie coat-of-arms Captain Daniel Malcom, mercht, who de- 
( without the bullet-marks) ; and on the parted this life October 23, 1709, aged 44 
first two pages was an exact inscription years. A True Son of Liberty. A friend 
of that on the Ghrace Berry slab, with a to the publick. An enemy to oppression, 
foot-note stating when it had been re- And one of the foremost in opposing the 
moved from Plymouth." Mr. MacDon- revenue acts on America." Shurtleff re- 
ald, however, adds, ** No record of Grace lates this of Capt. Malcom : ** In Febru- 
Berr>'*s death can be found at City Hall." ary, 1708, he had a schooner arrive in the 
The tomb of the Mathers is inclosed harbor laden with a valuable cargo of ' 
within an iron fence near the Charter wines, which he had determined should 
Street entrance. The brick vault con- escape the unpopular duties. Coiise- 
tains the remains of many of the descend- quently the vessel w^as detained and an- 
auts of the three eminent men. The chored about five miles from the town, 
oldest inscription, set into the brown-stone among the islands in the harbor ; and 

the wine, contained in about 00 casks, 
was brought up under the cover of night, 
giufcrded by parties of men armed with 
clubs, and deposited in various ports of 
the town. A meeting of the merchants 
and traders was subsequently held, at 
which the captain presided ; and it was 
determined by them not to import any 
English commodities, except such as 
should be required for the fisheries, for 
eighteen months. Tliis incensed the offi- 
cers and menials of the govenmient very 
much ; but it was persisted in, and hence 

Kennebec Aug 14 1070." Capt. I^ko ^Y ^'^''}^^\^^ inscription which was 

^MPntindlTon. pl««ed » little over a year afterwards 



slab resting on the top of the vault, is as 
follows: — 

THE RKVKRSND DOCTORS 

INCRKA8B, OOTTON, 

AMD BAMUKL MATHKB, 

WERE IMIVRERD IN THIS VAULT. 

'tis the TOMB or OUR father's. 

MATHER — CROCKER'S 

I. DIED AUOT. 27th, 1723 JK W 

c. DIED FEB. 13th 1727 JK GH 

B. DIED JUITB 27 1785 AC 79 

One of the oldest stones records the 
death of ^* Captain Thomas Lake, who 
was perfidiously slain by ye Indians at 



was commander of the Ancient and Ilon 
orable Artillery Company in 1002 and 
1074; and the story goes, that the slit 
which is deeply sawn into his gravestone 
was filled with the melted bullets taken 
from his body. All of this metal has 
been chipped away by sacrilegious relic 
hunters. One stone bears this inscrip- 
tion, with the name of Ammy Hunt, and 
date 1707: — 

" A sister of Sarah Lacaa lyeth here 
Whom I did love most dear ; 
And now her soul hath took its flight, 
And bid her spiteful foes good night.** 



upon the large memorial stone erected 
over his grave." This stone w^as partic- 
ularly sought out by the British soldiers 
as a favorite target to fire at during the 
siege, and tlie marks of their bullets can 
yet be discerned upon its face. In about 
the centre of the ground is the triple 
gravestone of George Worthylake, the 
first keeper of the Boston Lighthouse, his 
wife and daughter, who were drowned 
together when coming up to town from 
the lighthouse in 1718. This event was 
made the subject of a mournful ballad, 
and a very poor one, by young Franklin, 
And another bears this : *' In memory of which he called *"" The Lighthouse Trag- 
Betsey, wife of DaWd Darling. Died edy;" and he printed and peddled it 
March 23, 1801), aged 4i\, She was the about the streets. The Hutchinson tomb 
mother of seyenteen diildren. and around has been deseorated by some modem van- 
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dal, who out ont the name of Hutchinson front of the Quaker meeting-houfle was 
and substituted therefor one unknown to built, and stood for 100 years. The in- 
fame, that of ** Thomas Lewis/' This terments in the grave-yard were compar- 
tonib \& situated near the southeast comer atively few and infrequent. In 1826 the 
of the g^unds, and it bore a finely chis- remains of the dead buried there were re- 
elled reproduction of the coat-of-amis of moved to the Quaker burying-grouud in 
the family. In the vault were originally Lynn, with the exception of those of two 
placed the remains of the father and adults, which were deposited in King^s 
grandfather of Gov. Hutchinson, de- Chapel Burying-Ground. The business 
scendants of Ann Hutchinson, long since building first erected on this estate, after 
scattered. Another vault, highly oma- the removal of the graves, was occupied 
mented and bearing a weU-carved coat- by the * 'Transcript'* newspaper, 
of -anus, inscribed as follows : *' William The Old Roxbury BuBYnro-GBOUKD, 
Clark, esq. , an eminent merchant of this on the comer of Washington and Eustis 
town, and an honorable councillor for the streets, used to be called by Roxbury 
province, who distinguished himself as a people the Eliot Burying-(3hx>und, be- 
laithful and affectionate friend, a fair cause of the fact that the remains of old 
and generous trader, loyal to his prince, John Eliot, the apostle, and translator of 
yet always zealous for the freedom of his the Bible into the Indian tongue, lie here, 
country, a despiser of sorry persons and The oldest g^vestone in the yard bears 
little actions, an enemy of Priestcraft and date of 1(}53, and marks the grave of an 
enthusiasm, a lover of good men of vari- infant child of Rev. Samuel Davenport, 
ous denominations, and a reverent wor- the colleague of Elliot The gravestones 
shipper of the Deity,*' — was taken pos- of other children of Rev. Mr. Davenport, 
session of by one Samuel Winslow, for also to be found here, are almost all of 
several years sexton of the First Baptist them, Shurtleff sa}'8, older than any orig- 
Church, who caused lus own name to be inal memorials to be found in the other 
inscribed above that of the eminent nier- burying-grounds of the city. John Eliot's 
chant who despised *' sorry persons and remains were deposited in **the minis- 
little actions," removed the remains de- ters' tomb ; *' and here also are the re- 
posited in the vault, used it for a tempo- mains of several of the former ministers 
rary vault, and was himself buried in it of the old church in Roxburv, among 
when he came to die. There are several them Nehemiah Walter, Oliver ^eabody, 
other vaults in this old burial-ground and Amos Adams. Another noteworthy 
bearing elaborately sculptured slabs, and tomb is that of the Dudley family, which 
there is a good display of heraldic de- is near the entrance from Eustis Street, 
vices. Since his appointment in 1878, Here were deposited the remains of 
the present superintendent has recovered Thomas and Joseph Dudley, the first a 
in all 22 tombstones belonging to the governor of Massachusetts during the ex- 
ground, which had been utilized for vari- istence of the colonial charter, and the 
ous purposes. Two were found on chim- second after its dissolution ; and of Paul 
ney-tops, two covering drains, and one Dudley, the famous chief justice, and son 
was in a cellar in a house on Charter of Gov. Joseph Dudley. The latter was 
Street. Originally the northeasterly part the Dudley who set the numerous mile- 
of the old portion of the yard was used stones placed along the roads of Norfolk 
for the burial of the townspeople, and County, that attract the curiosity of the 
that near Snowhill Street for the burial stranger passing by. One of these, the 
of slaves and f reed-people. The most '^ Parting-stone," stands near the comer 
ancient of the tombs were built on the of Centre and Roxbury streets, Elliot 
Hull Street side. Copp*s Hill Bur3ring- Square, Roxbury District, and was erected 
g^und is about three acres in dimun- in 1744. In this yard also is the gprave of 
sions, and from it a fine and extensive the father of Gen. Warren, the patriot, 
view can be had. The Old Dokchester Bubyiko- 
The Quaker Bitrying-Groumo was Ground, on the comer of Stoughton 
established in the year 1709, in Leverett Street and Boston Avenue, contains the 
Lane, now Cong^ss Street, opposite Lin- remains of the forefathers of the ancient 
dall Street: in the rear of tiie lot the town. Several gravestones here bear 
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early dates; but some of these, in the The Old Chablestowk BuRTiKGh 

opinioii of antiquaries, are not so old as Groukd, on Phipps Street, Charlestown 

they appear. The oldest date is 1638. District, is spoken of in the records for 

The two horizontal slabs near by the the first time in 1648. The oldest graye> 

stone which bears it, it is believed were stone, however, bears date of 1642, and 

S laced to prevent the disturbance of the records the death of Maud, the wife of 
ead by wild animals. Many of the in- William Kussell. Thomas Beecher, one 
scriptions on the stones are quaint and of the original settlers, ancestor of the 
curious, and there are some imposing tab- famous Beecher family, and John Har- 
lots. Among the notable persons buried vard, the founder of Harvard College, are 
here was Rev. Richard Mather, father of buried here. A monument erected to the 
Increase Mather, and grandfather of Cot- memory of Harvard, from subscriptions 
ton Mather. William Stoughton, who by graduates of the college, stands on the 
was a member of the council, chief jus- top of the hill in the yard. It is a solid 
tice of the Superior Court, and lieuten- nanite shaft. In the coUege yard, at 
ant-g^vemor of the province, and whose Cambridge, is also a statue of him erected 
name was given to Stoughton Hall at in 1884. [See Harvard Monument.] John 
Cambridge, the first one having been Harvard*s g^t to the college was £T79 
built at his expense, is also buried here, sterling, and a library of (MX) volumes. 
He was a graduate of Harvard in 1650, [See Harvard College.] He died in 
and he died in 1701. Upon his grave- Charlestown a few months after his ar- 
stone is a long Latin inscription. It re- rival in the new country, 
counts that he was "a mxm of wedlock The South Burtinq - Gboumd, on 
unknown, devout in religion, renowned Washington Street, between Newton and 
for virtue, famous for erudition, acute Concord streets, — from both of which it 
in judgment, equally illustrious by kind- is separated by dwellings, — was estab- 
ness and spirit, a lover of equity, a de- lishea in 1810. It is laid ont in four 
fender of the laws, founder of Stoughton squares, and ornamented with trees. Un- 
Hall, a most distinguished patron of let- til 1827 it was made entirely of graves; 
ters and literary men, a most strenuous but in that year several tombs were built, 
opponent of impiety and vice. Rhetori- and others were added in after years, 
cians delight in him as eloquent, writers The proportions of the yard were cur- 
are acquainted with him as elegant, phil- tailed in 1866. The easterly portion of 
osophers seek him as wise. Doctors know tlie ground occupied by the yai^ used to 
him as a theologian, the devout revere be the scene of executions from the gal> 
him as grave, all admire him ; unknown lows, which once stood there ; and the 
by all, yet known to all. What need of criminals were generally buried in deep 
more, traveller ? " One of the old g^ves, g^ves on the outskirts of the burial- 
bearing date of 1681, is that of John Fos- g^und. 

ter, who b said to have designed the Tombs under Churches. The oldest 

**' seal or arms of ye colony,'' the Indian tombs under churches are those beneath 

with the bow and arrow. Another old King's Chapel, Christ Church, and St 

gavestone is that over the grave of Gen. Paul's Church. The latter was the latest 

umphrey Atherton, whose epitaph is to discontinue interments in its tombs, 

cut under a naked sword. When he which it did in 1878. For years there 

died, in 1661, he held the highest mill- were tombs also under the Park Street 

tary position in the colony, and it is re- Church, and St. Matthew's Church in 

lated that he was buried with great cere- South Boston. Those under the former 

mony. The inscription on the tablet tells were discontinued in 1862, and the bodies 

how removed to Mount Auburn ; and those 

«4 rr-.^ . ♦ . # . V . uv . vi . t. -« . nnder the latter, in 1867. In one of the 

"Two • trovpa • of • hors • with • hJme * here * . , , xr* » ni, i r< tit'it 

came • Tvch • worth • hU • love • did • crave tombs under Kmg's Chapel, Gov. William 

Ten * compauyes * of * foot * alio * movmmg * Shirley was buried. The large vault un- 

marcht • to • hia • grave der the tower was long called the Stran- 

■ "Jliih*^*. S^hi^h *. 5r * *^ * ^^P * ***• Jrer's Tomb. Under Christ Church aro 

laltn * as * he * hath don % . . ., . , t * ai. 'a • 

With • Christ * he * llva • now • crownd • hia thirty-three tombs. In one of them it is 

name * waa * Hvmphrey * Atherton.** a tradition that the remains of Major 
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Pitcainif who led the British troops to passes through Hingham, and oontinneB 

Concord, and was repulsed^ temporarily to Cohasset, Dozhury, and Plymouth, 

rested, after which they were removed summer resorts of the South Shore, ex- 

to England. The first rector of Christ tend to the famous Nantasket Beach. 

Church, Rev. Timothy Cutler, D. D. , who The Dnzbury and Cohasset branch passes 

died at the age of 81, Aug. 17, 1705, was through Marshfield, the old home oiDan- 

buried here. iel Webster, and leads to Duxbury, where 

Old Charlestown Burying- the American end of one of the Atlantic 

Ghroiind. See Old Burial-Places. cables is laid, and where the incomplete 

Old Colony Railroad. Passenger Miles Standish monument stands, on a 
station on Kueeland and South streets, commanding hill. The Old Colony road 
A plain structure externally, conveniently is the *' land end '' of the Fall River line 
arranged internally, with liead-house and of Sound steamers to New York. In 
train-house. The waiting-rooms are large 187(>, in connection with the Boston and 
and comfortable, opening from either side Providence, it acquired control of the 
of the entrance hall ; and, the station Union Freight Railway, whose tracks ex- 
standing on a comer, the facilities for the tend from the Boston and Lowell to the 
reception and departure of passengers and Old Colony, and run along Atlantic Ave- 
lugfgage are excellent. The offices of the nue and Commercial Street to Constitu- 
officials of the road are in the upper story tion, T, Lewis's, Eastern Avenue, Com- 
of the head-house. — The Old Colony rail- mercial, Union, and Central wharves, 
road company was chartered March 10, This road is a distributer of freight from 
1844, to build and operate a railroad the railways to tlie principal wharves of 
from Boston to Plymouth. The road was the city, for lading steamships and other 
opened for travel the following year. The vessels. By its aid, an elevator, and 
company has since absorbed the Old Col- dummy engines, a European steamship 
ony and Fall River railroad companies, can be loaded in 24 hours. It was first 
the Fall River and New]x>rt, the Cape operated in 1872. It is 2.45 miles long. 
Cod, the Vineyard Sound, the South The charge made for transportation is $4 
Shore, tie Duxbury and Cohasset, the per car. TSee Terminal FacilitieM.] 
Middleborough and Taunton, the Dor- Old Corner Bookatore (The), 
cheater and Milton, the Boston, Clinton, comer of Washington and School streets, 
Fitchburg, and New Bedford, and Fram- stands in the very centre of the business 
ingham and Lowell roads. The so-called life of Boston, and upon ground conse- 
main line division, from Boston to Plym- crated as the scene of many of the most 
outh, to Provincptown, and to New Bed- important events in the city*s history. It 
ford and Newport and Taunton to Fitch- is the oldest building save one, — in Sun 
burg is 342 miles m length ; and with its Court Street, North End, — now standing 
various branches the company controls in Boston, having been erected by Thomas 
and operates, in all, 408 miles of railroad, Crease, an apothecary, in 1712. At that 
and 225 miles of steamboat routes, male- early date the ground had already become 
ing a grand total of 70() miles of land and historic as the site of the dwelling of Ann 
water routes. The main line runs through Hutchinson, in which she held her famous 
some of the largest manufacturing towns seances. Thomas Crease used the build- 
of Eastern Massachusetts, among them ing as a dwelling, opening his small apoth- 
Brockton, tlie Bridgewaters, Enston, ecaxr shop on the Comhill (now Washiiig- 
Tauuton, New Bedford, and Fall River, ton Street) side. In 1789 Herman Brim- 
Provincetown, one terminus of the main mer a merchant, and John Jackson a 
line division, is the farthest seaward point broker, had their offices here, at No. 76 
of Cape Cod. The northern division ex- Comliill as it was then. As early as 1796, 
tends from Tatmton to Attleborough, and until 1810, Messrs. Samuel M. and 
Mansfield, Framingham, Clinton, Fitch- Minot Thayer used a portion of the build- 
burg, and Lowell. A branch reaches to ing as a shop, although the dwelling part 
Wood's HoU, whence steamboat conuec- was occupied by Herman Brimmer until 
tion is made with Martlia's Vineyard and his death in 180(). And in 1816 Dr. Sam- 
Nantucket. Branches from the South uel Clarke took it. His son, the well- 
Shore division of tlie main line, which known Rev. James Freeman Clarke, re- 
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members how he restored it to its orig- reached the end of their ocean pflg^rim* 
inal pmpose of a drug store. Dr. Clarke age, Jmie 10, KKU), they landed from 
occupieu the whole building, and the en- boats on this southerly shore of what is 
trance to the dwelling-hoase was throuf^ now South Boston. Prior to the annexa- 
a gateway and yard on School Street, tiou of this territory it was known as 
Dr. Clarke was succeeded, in 1828, by Dorchester Neck until the time of the 
Messrs. Carter <& Uendee, who first used Revolution, when it gained in part the 
the front as a bookstore, a purpose to name of Dorchester Heights. The cap- 
which it has been devoted ever since. In tain of the ship which brought the PU- 
this capacity it has exercised an influence grims had contracted to land them at the 
on Boston^s literary life, occupied succes- mouth of the Charles liiver ; but, under 
sively by the firms of Carter & Hendee, the guidance of the imperfect charts of 
Allen <& Ticknor, William 1). Ticknor & those da3rS) he deemed tiie mouth of the 
Co., Ticknor & Fields, £. I*. Dutton <& river to be at Nantasket. Refusing to 
Co., A. Williams <& Co., and Cupples, bring them farther, here he landed them. 
Upham <& Co. It has become, too, By means of boats, some of them bor- 
through some of these, the prcM^nitor of rowed from fishermen, who were ** squat- 
the publishing houses of Houghton, Mif- t^rs" at Nantasket, and some probably 
flin <& Co., Ticknor <& Co., Roberts Broth- from the ship, they transported them- 
ers, and others ; while at one of its cor- selves and their worldly possessions up 
ner counters a music business, wliich has tlie harbor to this point, which they after- 
grown to embrace almost every city of wards called Dorchester Nock. By brush 
the land, was started about 18^>^ by Oil- fences, carried from creek to creek in the 
ver Ditson. Here James T. Fields, James marshes, they fenced off Dorchester Neck 
R. Osgood, and Benjamin H. Ticknor be- for a cow pasture in common, and the 
gan their careers as clerks; and in this tract of marsh on the end of which the 
atmosphere the former found the incen- pumping station of the new sewerage sys- 
tive to his literary work. Besides its im- tem of the city [see Sewerage System of 
portance as a business stand, *' the Old the City] is now situated, as a pasture for 
Comer " impresses Bostonians with a tiieir calves. OrigiiuiUy this was called 
feeling closely akin to affection. Here *'Calf Pasture,** and occasionally that 
the writers and students of literature long name is now applied to it ; but somehow, 
were accustomed to gather in their daily in the course of time, it developed to 
interchange of g^)d-fellowship and art, 'H^w Pasture,'* and is generally so des- 
as if an inspiration were U) be drawn from iguuted. When the Dorchester Pilgrims 
the quaint gables and odd staircases, and arrived, there was no other place of habi- 
crannies which have looked down upon tation on the shores of Boston Harbor 
almost two centuries of life and progress, which could be called a settlement, ez- 

OldDoroheBterBurying-Ground- cept at Charlestown. Tlie few settlers 

See Old Burial-Placer. there had come overland from the larger 

Old Ghranary Buiying-Qround. settlement at Salem, of which community 

See Old Burial-Places. they had formed a part. A fortnight 

Old Harbor Point is one of the most later tlian the Dorchester date came 
ancient g^eog^phical names witliin Bos- Winthrop with his g^reat company in three 
ton's territorial limits. *^Old Harbor'* ships. They sailed up to the true *' mouth 
is tliat sheet of water which at hieh tide of (diaries River," and lauded at Charles- 
extends along the southerly side of South town. Their anchorage became, of course, 
B<Kiton, from the Old Colony Raiload to the new harbor ; but the Dorchester set- 
City Point. South Boston forms its north- tiers ever held in affectionate remem- 
erly shore, and what is called ^*Cow Pas- brance the little tidal bay, whose placid 
tore marsh " its soutlierly shore. At low waters and verdant shore gave port and 
tide it is a broad expanse of flats, with landing to their westward-moving keels, 
a narrow muddy channel meandering and they and their descendants clung to 
through them. By all the accepted defi- the name of **Old Harbor." The ex- 
nitions this seems anytiiing but a harbor, tremity of Cow Pasture has been from 
but it has been so-called for 252 years, time immemorial a sandy ridge thrown 
When the first settlers of Dorchester np by the sea to a height above the level 
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of the sprinfif tides, which cover all or the *Wandals" have won, the "sentinieii- 

nearly all the remainder of the tract, talists" being aa a mle ** the remnant," 

This ridg^ stretched from near the pres- so that now, as we have said, but frag- 

aent site of the pumping station, south- ments of the many landmarks which once 

erly, into the Neponset River, which here made Boston so unique amom^ American 

sweeps by on a curve in changing from an citira are left. Happily, however, in 

easterly to a northerly course. Tlie ridge many instances, historic sites, now occu- 

thus makes a bar which navigators have pied by modem structures, are marked 

to avoid. But whether under water per- by tablets, or in other ways ; so that the 

plexing the pilot of the bay, or above stranger, or the lover of historic Boston, 

water sparkling in the sun, or looming if he can no longer see the landmarks 

grim and gr>^y in the fogs and storms, the themselves, at least can discover where 

whole sand formation has been to the they stood, and the places where history 

boatmen who sailed by it, to the farmers was made. 

who gathered the hay from the neighbor- Of historic sites, among the first to be 
ing marshes, to the gunners who were sought by many is that of the birthplace 
wont to lie there in seaweed huts watch- of Franklin. Wliat is presumed by the 
ing for wild fowl, and to the people of the best local historians to have been the site 
old Dorchester parish which once held its of the house in which the great American 
title deeds, known as Cow Pasture Bar. first saw tlie light is marked by the build- 
Soon after the annexation of Dorchester, ing of the ** Boston Post" (newspaper), 
the territory was bought by certain specu- at No. 17 Milk Street, nearly opposite 
lative gentlemen, and laid out for com- the Old South, and a few steps only from 
mercial uses. In the agricultural sugges- Washington Street. Some have contended 
tiveness of the old name, doubtless, they that Franklin was bom on Hanover Sbreet, 
found an incong^ity, and su1>stituted at the comer of Union, to which place 
*'01d Harbor Point'* ^ee Dorchester.] his father removed from the Milk Street 
Old LandmarkB. Beyond the Old house. But, the weight of opinion and 
South Church, the Old State House, Fan- the strongest evidence being m favor of 
euil Hall, Chxist Church, the Old Comer the humble little dwelling on Milk Street 
Bookstore, King's Chapel, the few re- as the philosopher's birmplace, this was 
maining ancient burial-places, the Com- long ago claimed as the place ; and the 
mon, and a dozen or so of old houses, few ^* Post building bears on its front, as 
of the cherished old landmarks of Boston will be observed, the legend, *' Birthplace 
now remain. One by one they have dis- of Franklin," with a bust of the famous 
appeared, — some obliterated by clianges man. The old house stood 120 years ; 
in the arrangement and widening of and its destruction by fire in 1811 was 
streets ; others removed to make room greatly regretted by the people, especially 
for various improvements, and the build- the older citizens, who held it in high es- 
ing of business blocks ; others swept away teem, and delighted to point it out to vis- 
by fire, or destroyed by the ravages of itors as one of the rare possessions of the 
time. Over the question of tlie removal town. Winthrop*s house stood on '* the 



of lancbnarks to make way for contem- High Street," now Washington, 
plat4fd improvements, there has invariably opposite the head of Scho(3 Street, by 
l>een a contest between the restless advo- the side of "' the g^reat spring," where is 
cates of change, — denominated ** van- now Spring Lane, and which gave the 
dais," — on the one side, and the earnest latter its name. The house of the first 
pleaders in the retention of the cherished governor was a severely plain wooden 
historic monuments, — sneered at as structure. It remained standing until 
'* sentimentalists," — on the other. These 1775, when it was demolished by the 
local stmggles always have been warm, British soldiery. Samuel SewaU's house, 
and sometimes fierce. Occasionally local accordingto good authority, was not on 
elections have, in part, tumed upon the ** Coffin Hill," but on what is now Wash- 
questions involved, and legislation has ington Street, east wde, near Summer 
been sought for the protection of land- Street, or "Seven Star Lane." Over 
marks in danger of being improved out across the way from the Old Soutii Church, 
of existence. In most of these contests on Washington Street, stood the Old Pkvr- 
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inee House, the ancient dwelling of the to purposes of trade. In 1811 the prop- 
royal governors, and one of the last relics erty was deeded to the Massachusetts 
of the old colonial days to disappear. Its General Hospital. [See Massachusetts 
last days, however, were its saddest. General Hospital.^ It was leased in 1817 
From its once proud position it fell lower to David Greenough, for a period of 90 
and lower in the social scale, until it be- years. In 1864 what was left of the once 
came a shabby tavern, and finally a hall famous building was almost entirely de- 
for negro-minstrelsy. Now nothing is stroyed by fire, a portion of its walls 
left of it save portions of its walls ; but only remaining. — Tne home of ^*Sam" 
the sign ^* Province House '* still shines Adams was not far from the Old Province 
out in a hesitating and unobtrusive fash- House. It was on Winter Street, on the 
ion, inviting the wayfarer of slender comer of Winter Place. It was a two- 
means to the lodging-house within. In story wooden house, with a g^arden in the 
its prosperous days the old Province House rear. It stood, a revered landmark, un- 
must have been a stately building indeed, til 1820. The house where Adams was 
It stood back from the present Washing- bom was on Purchase Street, just north 
ton Street, then ^* the High Street,'' with of Summer, and it commanded a fine 
a handsome lawn in front, ornamented by harbor view. The site of the printing- 
two noble oaks, and other shade trees, office where Franklin learned his trade, 
It was built of brick, three stories, with and from which his brother's lively news- 
a gambrel roof, and ornamented by a tall paper was published, was, until <lie win- 
cupola surmounted by a big wooden ter of 1882-8.3, occupied by the " Adver- 
Indian chief , with drawn bow and arrow tiser*' (newspaper) building, and now 
(now preserved in the rooms of the Mas- by a business block, on the comer of 
sachusetts Historical Society) cut out by Court Street and Franklin Avenue, so- 
Deacon Shem Brown, who made the g^raas- called, though really a nairow way more 
hopper for the Faneuil Hall building, generally used by foot - passengers. — 
[See Faneuil Hall.] It was approached The old Franklin House, where Franklin 
by a high flight of stone steps, and the passed his boyhood, which was known as 
entrance was through a magnificent door- the ** Blue Ball,'* from the sign which 
way. The present squalid Province hung suspended at its comer, used to 
Court and Street, from School to Brom- stand at the comer of Union and Hanover 
field streets, were originally avenues to streets; but its site, turned into the street 
the stables and rear grounds of the house, in 18.58, is unmarked. It was here that 
The structure was first built for a private he dwelt with his parents and his thirteen 
dwelling by a rich Loudon merchant, brothers and sisters, and here his father 
Peter Sergeant, a man of consequence in and mother both died. — In the imme- 
his day, as far back as 1007, and in 1715 diate neighborhood, out of the narrow 
was bought by the Province. During its back way known as Marshall Street, in 
career as the residence of the royal gov- Creek Avenue, is a nest of old buildings 
emors, the royal arms carved in deal and of ancient date ; and a short distance be- 
gilt were displayed over the doorway ; low, on Union Street, towards Haymarket 
and from the balcony above its generous Square, is the site of the famous ** Green 
entrance the viceroys of the Province were Dragon Tavern," a noted landmark even 
accustomed to harangue the people on in the first century of the town's history*, 
great occasions, or read formal proclama- and renowned in later times as the secret 
tions in an impressive and solemn way. meeting-place of Adams, Otis, Warren, 
In his fanciful ' Legends of the Province Revere, and other *'Sons of Liberty,'' 
House,'' Hawthorne gives a charmii^ where they held their conclaves, and laid 
description of this famous old house. Its the plans for resistance to British oppres- 
decline began with the close of the Rev- sion. It was built of brick, two stories 
olution. After tlie adoption of the State in front, with a pitch roof, giving three 
Constitution it became the government stories at the rear; and upon an iron 
house, and for a while was the official crane in front was the tavern sign, a green 
residence of the governors under the new copper dragon with a curled tail and a 
order of things ; but this use of it did not vicious-looking head and mouth. In the 
continue long, and it was next converted hall in the second story of the tavern was 
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the headqnArtera of the Orand Lodge of were exposed, and momentous moremente 
Masous, of whitih Warren was the master, had their birth* During the siege of Bo»- 
In 1855, some years after the demolition ton the tree was cut down, to the grief of 
of the building, which took place near the patriotic townspeople, by a party of 
the close of the last year of the mayoralty men paid for their work by the BntLsh sol- 
of the elder Quiucy, in 1828, to make way diers and the Tories. It had flonrished 
for the widening of the street, a commit- 119 years. So late as 1S33, the '* Liberty 
tee of St. Andrew's Lodge, to which the Tavern** stood on the spot it occupied, 
property belonged, caused to be inserted The renmants of the signal flag are still 
m ttie wall of its successor (Nos. 80 to 8(5 preserved, and are exhibited in the col- 
Union Street) a stone effigy of the ^* Green lection in tlie Old South Church. The 
Dragon '' to mark the Ustoric spot. It first popular gathering under this his- 
is stated, however, in one of Mr. Wiusor*s tone tree, which gave it its title, was 
footnotes in the *' Memorial History*' held Aug. 14, 1765, to give expression to 
that there is a doubt whether the pres- the indignation of the people at revenue 
ent building is exactly upon the site of oppressions. Of famous public houses 
this famous old iim. — On the comer of and taverns, a number were standing be- 
Conrt and Tremont streets there stood, fore the g^at fire of 1872 ; but now none 
until the winter of 1883, what was once are left, save the shell of the Old Uan- 
the ^' mansion-house ^^ where Washington cock Tavern, on Com Court, just out of 
lodged during hb visit to Boston in 1789. Faneuil Hall Square. The old Lamb 
On tlie Court Street front, between the Tavern, with the swinging sig^ of a 
second and third stories, a stone tablet rudely painted lamb, which was struck 
bore the inscription, *' Occupied by Wash- by a ball from one of the floating bat^r- 
ington, October, 1789.** Wasliing^n ies during the siege, stood on the site of 
Street, during the same year, was named the present Adams House, on the west 
in honor of this visit, which was a great side of Washington Street, a few doors 
event in the city's history. The building beyond the Boston Theatre. Near by it 
was long ago utilized by trade, and in were also the Lion and the White Horse 
later years was a story higher than in its Taverns. fSee Adatns H<m$e ; also Tar- 
earlier days. For some years Harrison ems of the Earlier Days.] 
Gray Otis, the eminent lawyer in his time, Of old-time dwellings, famous in their 
and conspicuous citizen, was an occupant day, there are a few yet standing. The 
of it ; Daniel Webster had his law-ofiice majority of these are at the North End, 
here during his residence in Boston ; and stately dwellings in their prosperous days 
Judge R. I. Burbank's offices were here when that was the court end oi the town, 
for over 80 years. It had for 50 years but now mostly sorry wrecks, utilized as 
been largely occupied by the wholesale tenements for the squalidpoor and others 
and retail grocery of Samuel S. Pierce, converted to base uses. T^e house stand- 
and later, S. S. Pierce & Co. The tow- ing on the comer of Foster and Charter 
ering new building on its site is occupied streets was built over 200 years ago by 
by the same house. John Foster, an eminent merchant of his 
The *' Liberty Tree,** the wide-spread- time, and great-grandfather of Mrs. Re- 
ing and beautiful elm under which the vere, the wife of the son and business 
**Sons of Liberty** were organized in partner of Paul Revere. In this house 
17()5, and beneath whose waving boughs was secreted the colonial charter of the 
and in the square about it the great *' lib- Massachusetts Bay Colony during the 
erty meetings*' were held, nsc^ to stand troublous times of 1081. The Revere 
in front of a grocery shop on the south- homestead, where it is supposed Paul Re- 
east comer of Washington and Essex vere was bom, was the house still stand- 
streets ; and a tablet on tbe present build- ing on North Square, Nos. 19 and 21. It 
ing there marks the spot. The ** Sons of is one of the few remaining examples of 
Liberty*' were notified of meetings un- houses with overhanging stories, left in 
der the tree by tlie display of a flag the town. Revere afterwards lived on 
hoisted on a staff extending tlirough it« Charter Street, where he died. The 
branches. Here the effigies of those men house of Robert Nevrman, the sexton of 
who had favored the odious Stamp Act Christ Church, who it has been ftlMwi^ 
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hong ont the Paul Revere sig^nal lanterns trellis. It is still occnpied by desoend- 
[sce Christ Church] , yet stands on the ants of the Dillaway family. — Of Uie 
comer of Salem and Sheafe streets. The fine old mansion-houses of the grandees 
mansion-house of Gov. Hutchinson stood of a later time, very little is now left, 
on Garden Court until 1832, when it was On Beacon Street, at the comer of Som- 
demolished to make way for improve- erset, the present Congregational House 
ments. Lydia Maria Child, in **The was70yea» ago in part die dwelling of 
Rebels,'* gives a glowing, possibly some- David Hinckley, then the finest in the 
what fanciful, description of this elegant town. It was originally a block of two 
dwelling and its adornments. ** It was houses, built soon after the war of 1812. 
of bricK, painted in stone color. The Tlie oldest stone house then standing in 
crown of Britain ornamented each win* Boston, long occupied by Rev. James 
dow. llie hall of entrance displayed a Allen of the First Church and his de- 
spacious arch, from the roof of which a scendants, was removed from the lot to 
dimly lighted lamp gave a rich twilight make way for these houses. Freeman 
view. The finely carved and g^ded arch, Place Chapel, in the rear of the north 
in massy magnificence, was most taste- side of Beacon Street, a few steps beyond 
fully ornamented \nih busts and statues. Somerset, is about the site of the fine old 
. . . The light streamed full on the soul- Bromfield mansion-house, built in 1772 
beaming countenance of Cicero, and play- by Edward Bromfield, a wealthy mer- 
f ully flickered on the brow of Tulliola. chant. It stood on a commanding site 
. . . The panelling of the parlor was of on the hill levelled in later times [see 
the dark richly stained mahogany of St. Beacon Hill}, and was approached from 
Domingt), and elaborately ornamented, the street by three flights of stone steps. 
The busts of (George UI. and his queen It was richly furnished, and one apart- 
were in front of a splendid mirror, with ment was hung with tapestry represent- 
bronze lamps on each side. . . . Around ing a stag-hunt. On the comer of Bca- 
the room were arches surmounted with con and Park streets, the Amory house, 
the arms of England. The library was built about 1801 by Thomas Amory, and 
hudg with canvas tapestrv, emblazoning afterwards enlarged and converted into 
the coronation of George II. interspersed two, and at one time four, dwellings, still 
with the royal arms. The portraits of stands, though ** modernized" and con- 
Anne and the Georges hung in massive verted into shops and offices. Before it 
frames of antique splendor, and the was divided it was kept as a fashionable 
crowded shelves of books were surmount- boarding house by a Mrs Carter. Here 
ed with busts of the house of Stuart. In Lafayette stayed during his visit in 1824. 
the centre of the apartment stood a table Christopher Glore, when governor, resided 
of polished oak." The house was sacked in part of the house ; Samuel Dexter, the 
by the mob on the night of Aug. 2i), eminent lawyer and statesman, who had 
17(i5, during the Stamp Act troubles ; been secretary of war, secretary of the 
and the governor and his family only es- treasury, acting secretary of state, and 
caped personal violence by taking refuge the firat president of the earliest Maasa- 
in neighboring houses. 'Inisand kindred chusetts temperance society, was another 
proceedings were strongly denounced by resident here ; and Edward G. Malbone, 
the law-abiding people and the leading tlie portrait painter, whose miniatures 
patriots ; and at a meeting held in Fan- have preserved the faces of the great- 
euil Hall the following day, resolutions grandmothers of many Bostonians, had 
were passed deprecating them in the his studio in the old house. The lower 
strongest terms. — One of the most pic- part of the house, on the Park Street 
turesque and well-preserved of the old side, was long the home of George Tick- 
mansions of the North End is the Dilla- nor, the distinguished historian of Span- 
way House, on Salem Street. It is a ish literature, and one of the great bene- 
good example of the quieter kind of colo- facti>rs of the Boston Public Library, 
nial architecture. It stands with its end [See Public Librartf.l Here he lived 
to the street, and is reached through a from IS^V) to 1871, the time of his death, 
quaint walk through an old-fashioned Ilis elegant and spacious library, now 
swinging gate and under a grape-vine added to the Boston Public Library, was 
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on the second floor front. On Park fine proportions. (3ot. Banks m 1800 

Street, next beyond, was the dwelling of niged upon the State the propriety <^ 

Abbott Lawrence, now the Union Club purchasing the place, then offered for 

house [see Union Club] ; and Mayor Quin- sale by the Hancock heizs, as the official 

cy lived a few doors below. Returning residence of the govemor ; but the plan 

to Beacon Street, tlie brown stone double failed of succeas. For a while it was oo- 

house, a few steps beyond Hancock cnpied as a museum of Revolutiomury rel* 

Place, and the estates back of it fronting ics and curiosities. Then the venerable 

on Mount Vernon Place, mark the site of house was razed, and the present lofty 

the famous Hancock House and g^ardens. brown stone fronts, but slightly differing 

A t4iblet on tlie low iron fence in front of from a hundred others, now stend in its 

the present structure anounces this fact, stead. There was a great hue and cry 

The removal of this most treasured of over its removal ; the act was denounced 

historic landmarks in 18({3 was greatly in some of the newspapers as **icono- 

regretted. It was a two-story stone build- dasm,*' and posters were displayed upon 

ing, a fine specimen of the house of the the dead walls of the city oalUng upon 

prosperous Boston merchant of 150 years citizens to prevent the ** outrage.*' But 

S^, and was built in IT^H, by Thomas the protests were of no avaiL So soon, 
ancock, one of the merchants of tlie however, as the unique dwelling, so rich 
day, a conspicuous benefactor of Harvard in historic associations, had fairly disap- 
GoUege, where his full-length portrait peared, many citizens of infinence, who 
may be seen in the Memorial Ilall. It were indifferent to the movement for its 
descended to his illustrious nephew, John retention, began to regret its demolition, 
Hancock, in whose time as governor of and their regret is all the more keen as 
the Commonwealth a princely and lavish time goes on. — The house on the west- 
hospitality was maintained in it by him, em comer of Beacon and Walnut streets 
in keeping with his aristocratic notions, was the first brick house on Beacon 
and his idea of the dignity of the posi- Street. It was built in 1804-5 by John 
tion w^hich he held. It stood back from Phillips, the first mayor of Boston, and 
the street, and was approached by ter- father of Wendell Phillips. The latter, 
races planted with ornamental trees and in a note concerning this house and his 
shrubber}'. Drake, in his '*01d Land- early recollections of Beacon Hill, written 
marks,*' in describing it as it stood when to Mr. Winsor, the editor of the *' Memo- 
its removal was determined upon, says rialHistory of Boston," says, ** The street 
** The chamber of Lafayette remained as was then considered out of town. When 
when he slept in it ; the apartment in Dr. Joy was advised to take his invalid 
which Hancock died was intact ; the wife out of town for the benefit of country 
andienoe hall was the same in which air, he built here 80 years ago a wooden 
Washington, D'Estaing, Brissot, Percy, house, which stood where Mrs Tudor's 
and many more had stood ; and finally house now does, on the western comer of 
the entrance-hall, in wliich for eight days Joy and Beacon streets. I have often 
the dead patriot lay in state, opened seen loads of hay, cut on the square be- 
upon tlie broad staircase as in the time tween Joy, Walnut, Mount Vemon, and 
of old Thomas and Lydia Hancock.'* Beacon streets, carried into Dr. Joy's 
Its stately apartments, pleasant gardens, front gate, where Mrs Armstrong's [Uie 
and splendid prospect ticross the Common late ]£s Armstrong, widow of the former 
t<) the water and far down the harbor, Mayor Armstrong; she died in 1882] 
made it a most suit^ible place for the gov- front door stands now. When my father 
emor*s residence, and for the entertain- moved into his Beacon Street house, his 
meut of the many illustrious guest» whom uncle. Judge O. Wendell, was asked in 
it fell to his share to welcome here : but State Street what had induced his nephew 
after his death the old hoiwe fell slowly to move out of foiwi.** The father of 
but steadily into decay ; the stables lay Robert C. Winthrop next lived in this 
empty, and then disappeared ; the flow- house. The '* Tudor House ** referred to 
ers vanished, and only a few majestic in Mr. Phillips*s note, a fine example of 
trees and clumps of pleasant shrubbery the Boston ** swell front,** was removed in 
remained ; and the estate was shorn of its 1885 to make way for the towering apazt- 
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ment-honse now on the corner of Beacon elegance of his literary home ; and his 
and Joy streets. life, written by his friend Ticknorf is one 
Where the Somerset Club house now of the most charming of literary biogra- 
stands, the former mansion-house of the phies. Mr. Prescott died in 1859. 
late David Sears, was the site of the house Back over the hill, into old Somerset 
of John Singleton Copley, the painter, Street, the house in which Daniel Webster 
who at one time — from 1773 to 171)8— lived for some time, No. JJ7, near Howard 
owned an estate of 11 acres, bounded by Street, stood until the early part of 1880, 
Beacon, Walnut, and Piuckney streets, when it was removed to make way for 
and the water, including Blackstone^s six the new Court House building fronting 
acres [see Black8tone]y wliich was sold, Pemberton Square. [See Court House!] 
by his agent, during his absence in Lon- That in which he afterwards lived, on the 
don, for $1S,(N)0, a marvellously low fig- comer of High and Summer streets, where 
ure, even for that day. Copley*s house he entertained Lafayette during the lat- 
had a superb view, overlooking the Com- ter^s visit in 1824, was several years earlier 
mon. It was a two-story structure of removed to make way for trade. A fine 
comfortable proportions, and had fine block of stores, fronting on Summer 
grounds, with a spacious stable. The Street, numbered 1.30 and 1>38, known as 
broad double house just west of the Som- ** The Webster Buildings,*' marked the 
erset Club house, with its rich growth of spot until the great fire of 1872, when 
ivy, was originally built by Harrison Qray this went down with so much other val- 
Otis, FMther down Beacon Street, be- uable property. [See GVfa/ jPir6q/'1872.] 
tween Spruce and Charles streets, the It was replaced by an iron front building, 
house No. 55 was, the last 14 years of his The home of Edward Everett was also on 
life, the home of William H. Prescott, Summer Street, nearly opposite Chauncy 
the historian of ** Ferdinand and Isa- Street. From the latter street, on Elxeter 
bella.*' Here he wrote ^* The Conquest of Place, was the famous home of Theodore 
Peru," and "Philip IL" Tlie pleasant Parker; and back of it, fronting on Es- 
and sunny exterior, when he lived here, sex Street, was Wendell Phillips^ s historic 
was a worthy prelude to the beautiful home. Both of these houses were de- 
appointments of its interior, as the his- molished in 1882 to make way for the ex- 
torian had fitted it up on his removal tension of Harrison Avenue. Mr. Phil- 
thither. The spacious library' — crowded lips removed to an old house on Common 
to the ceiling vriih volumes in elegant Street, where he died Feb. 2, 1884. Of 
bindings, many of them of almost incaU Parker's home O. B. Frothingham, in his 
culable value ; manuscript coy ios of val- **Life of Parker," says: *'The entire 
uable Spanish state papers ; the portraits; house was given to hospitality. Tlie table 
the swords of Bunker Hill, borne on that always looked as if it expected guests. 
day by ancestors of the historian on op- The parlors had the air of talking-places, 
poeite sides of the great question, and well arranged, and ha1)itually used for 
here peacefully crossed over each other the purpose. The spare bed was always 
in this scholar's library — was a most fas- ready for an occupant, and often had a 
cinating literary home. A secret door, friendless wanderer from a f on*ign shore, 
hidden among Uie books, led, up a wind- The library was a confessional as well as 
ing staircase, to a working-room above, a study. This room — airj-, light, and 
amply lighted, and simply furnished, ple;is;mt — was lined with b<M)ks in plain 
where the historian, for all purpose of castas, unprotected by obtrusive glass, 
work a blind man, worked with a nocto- Books occupied capacious stands in the 
graph, — which is now in the possession centre of uie apartment ; books were 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society piled on the desk and fltxir. There was 
[see Historical Society], — or listened to but one table, — a writing tabl« with 
the reading of the volimiiuous authorities drawers and extension leaves, of the eoni- 
copied from the autographic dispatches of mon office pattern. A Parian head of the 
the conquerors of Mexico and Peru. The Christ, and a bronze statue of Spart^ictis, 
personal appearance and bearing of the ornamented the ledge ; sundry emblem- 
nistcnian himself, one of the handsomest atical bears, in fanciful shapes of wood or 
of men, were in keeping with the tasteful metal, assisted in its decoration. The 
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writer sat in a oane ohair: a sofa dose from the roadwi^ behind a row of fine 

by was for yisitors. A yase of flowers old trees : and it bean a tablet oommem- 

usually stood by the bust of the Jesus, orating the fact of the birth of the patriot 

. . . Two ivy plants, representative of two in the old house whioh pieoeded it. At 

sisters, intwined their arms and mingled the time of the sturing events preceding 

their leaves at the window frames.** the opening skirmishes of the Revolotioin, 

Back to the old West End again, the he lived on Hanover Street, where the 

home of Charles Sumner is found on American House now stands. 
Hancock Street, near Cambridge Street. Old Men's Homes. See Asylums 

It was in the old-fashioned painted brick and Homes, 

house of generous width at No. 20, — at Old South Churcli (The), or Old 
the present time occupied by ex-Judge South Meeting-Honse, on the comer of 
Thomas Russell, at one time collector of Washington and Milk streets, has been 
the port of Boston, afterwards United the scene of some of the g^reatest crises, 
States minister to Venezuela, and subse- guided by some of the foremost men, in 
quently chairman of the State Board of the history of Boston. The site of the 
Railroad Conmiissioners. Judge Russell building is' also famous as that of the 
purchased the property from the Sumner home of Gov. John Winthrop. Here he 
family. It was first purchased by Mr. died, March 26, 1649. The land was 
Sumner*s father in 18:30, and was the afterwards owned by Madam Mary Not- 
family homestead until 1867. The sena- ton (wife of Rev. John Norton), who g^y 
tor*s library and study was on the ground it in trust ^* forever for the erecting of [ 
floor, at the side of the front door. Sum- house for their assembling themselves 
ner's law office was at No. 4 Court Street, gether publiquely to woruiip God.*' 
at the corner of Washington. Here he ^*Tlurd," or "Old South &ciety,'* w\ 
was associated for 20 years with George shipped here from 1660 to 1872, whei 
S. Hillard ; and in the building, during removed to its new choroh building in 
his occupancy, were the offices of a num- Back Bay district. [See (Hd Soutk, 
her of eminent members of the Suffolk New.] Benjamin Franklin was bapl 
bar, among them Theophilus Parsons, in the little cedar meeting-house 
Rufus Choate, Horace Mann, Peleg W. was erected here in 166^; and in 
Chandler, and John A. Andrew. Judge Sewall stood up in his pew 

In the Charlestown District, the oldest his confession of contntion was 

house now standing is on Main Street, his sliare in the witchcraft delusic 

known as the Edes House. It was the 1602. In 1720 the cedar meeting-1 

first dwelling erected after the destruc- was removed to make way for the 

tion of the town during tlio battle of structure of brick, which was de^J 

Bunker Hill. It was built by Capt. April 26, 1730. In this building, in «t 

Robert Ball Edes. Tlie house is also her. 1746, at the rumor of the comiug of 

noteworthy as the birtliplace of Samuel D' Anville*s fleet. Rev. Thomas PrinWe, tfaa 

F. B. Morse, the inventor of the electric pastor, prayed the Almighty^s help^,— 
teleCTaph. Mr. Henry H. Edes, in the 
"Memorial History," relates that **his 
father. Rev. Dr. Jedediah Morse, had 

accepted the hospitality of his friend Oh, never were there wrecks 
and parishioner, Mr. Thomas Edes, Sr., So terrlWe as the« I ♦» 
while the parsonage on Town Hill was 
in building. Some delays occurring in Many of the most stirring town meetii^ 
the work, Dr. Morse's visit was prolonged during the Revolution were held here, as 
until after the birth of his eldest and Faneuil Hall repeatedly moved too small 
most distinguished child." Morse was for them. In March, 1770, an oveiflow- 
bom on April 27, 1701. In the Roxbury ing town meeting waited here while Sam- 
District, the site of. the Warren House, n^ Adams went back and forth to the 
the birthplace of Qen. Joseph Warren, is Town House till Hutchinson 3rielded, and 
occupied by a stone cottage, built by Dr. withdrew his regiments. [See Mcusaare^ 
John C. Warren in 1846. It is situated The Boston.] On Nov. 27, 1773, a meet- 
on Wanen Street, elevated somewhat ing here of 5,000 dtixeni resolTed that 
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the odious tea should not be landed ; and '^ the nnisery and sanctuary of freedom.** 
a few weeks after, on Dec. 16, another The exhibition is open daily, and the ad- 
meeting of 7,000 sat until after candle- mission is 25 cents. Occasional public 
light, and when the messengers returned meetings are yet held within these his- 
from Hutchinson at Milton with the word tone walls, and series of lectures on lo- 
that he refused redress, at the doors of cal history are given during the winter 
the meeting-house the ** war-whoop '* was seasons. The meeting-house is of brick, 
raised, and the party of citizens, dis^^uised painted light, with a tall spire. The bel- 
as savages, rushed to the ships lying at fry is surrounded by an exterior ^llery. 
Griffin^s Wharf, and threw the tea over- A tablet over the front entrance gives the 
board. [See Tea Party, The Boston.] date of its erection and the fact of its 
Here were delivered the series of orations desecration by British troops during the 
commemorative of the Boston Massacre ; Revolution. Architecturally it is of no 
Joseph Warren, three months before he especial interest, beyond being a good 
was killed at Bunker Hill, delivered the specimen of the old-fashioned New £ng- 
second one, on which occasion he was in- land ''meeting-house '" of the better sort; 
trodnced through a window in the rear of and both internally and externally it was 
the pulpit, the aisles, and even the pulpit an excellent type of this order of church 
steps being filled with British officers aind architecture. A g^wth of ivy, to spread 
soldiers. In 1775 this building was used over its venerable front, was well started 
by the British as a place for cavalry drill, in 1882, adding not a little to its pictur- 
and its floors were taken up and its pews esqueness. 

and pulpit torn away ; and here, in March, Old South Charoh (The Ne'w). 
1776, Washington, when he made his tri- (Congregational Trinitarian. ) Boylston, 
nmphal entry into the town, paused a comer of Dartmouth Street, Bade Bay 
brief while, and from its eastern gallery district. One of the costliest and most 
looked down on the work of desolation of conspicuous of the notable church build- 
these British vandals. Peace recovered, ings of this quarter of tlie city. It was 
the church was restored to its former con- completed in 1874-75. The parsonage 
dition ; and here again the annual Eleo- and chapel adjoining were first built, and 
tion Sermon, which from 1712 had been the latter was occupied for some time 
preached here before the governor and after the removal from the old church on 
other provincial dignitaries, conUnued to Washington Street until Uie new church 
be preached before the governor and the was finished. The buildings occupy a 
General Court on the day of its annual as- rectangle. The Boylston Street front is 
sembly, down to 1872. This custom was about 200 feet, and that on Dartmouth 
abolished by act of Ijegislature in 1884. Street about 90. The church, occupying 
[See First Corps of Cadets.] The great two thirds of the rectangle, is in the form 
fire of 1872 almost reached it, property of a cross, and the style of architecture is 
being burned all around it on two sides, the North Italian Gothic. Its most con* 
After the fire it was used as the post-office spicuous features are its massive stone 
until the completion of the post-office wing tower, 248 feet high, terminating in a 
of the new government building for the pyramidal spire ; and the lantern, 20 feet 
post-office, sub-treasury, and United StatM square, pierced wiUi large arched win- 
courts. [See Post-Office and Suh-Treas- dows, witli its pointed gilded copper 
tirjf.] Since the removal of the society to dome, into which the roof opens at the 
its new church building, great efforts have intersection of the arms of the cross. 
been made to preserve this historic struc- The walls of the buildings are of Rox- 
tore. To this end an agreement was made bury stone, with dressings worked in 
for its purchase, conditionally, for the sum brown Connecticut and light Ohio free- 
of $430,000, by the Old South Preserva- stone. The outside is richly ornamented. 
tioD Committee. It is now occupied by a A belt of gray sandstone runs along the 
loan exhibition of historic and Revolu- walls, with carved vines and fruits, among 
ticmary reli(», of great variety and value, which are birds and squirrels. Between 
well worth visiting. The admission fee the south transept and the tower is an 
goes into the fund to preserve the build- arcade, across the front of which are these 
ing, whioh has been most fittingly called words : ** Behold, I have set before thee 
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an open door/' Here is also a large tab- herds of the birth of Christ Of the oth- 

let inscribed as follows: ** 16(59. Old era, the fiye parables are illustrated on 

Sonth Church. Preserved and blessed of that in the sonth transept ; the five mira- 

Qtod. for more than two hundred years cles on that in the north transept; and 

while worshipping on its orifi^nal site, the prodhets and apostles on those in the 

comer of Washington and Milk streets, nave. The church nas sittings for 1,000. 

whence it was removed to this building in The chapel has a breadth of 44 feet, and 

1875, amid constant proofs of his guid- the parsonage a breadth of 25 feet. In 

ance and loving favor. Qui transtulitj front of the chapel is a closely clipped 

sustinet/^ On Sie face of the building lawn, and the face of this portion of the 

over the arcade is this inscription : '* First building has npon it a rich g^wth of ivy. 

house of worship occupied in 1670. Sec- The chapel was finished and fint occn- 

ond house occupied in 17*30. This house pied on tne 22d of April, 1873 ; and the 

occupied in 1875.*' The main entrance is comernstone of the church was laid with 

through the front of the tower, riclily fitting ceremonies on the 9th of Septem- 

decorated and deeply recessed ; and there ber the same year. The entire cost of 

is a side entrance mto the tower from the the buildings was about $500,000. Cum- 

arcade. The vestibule is separated from mings & Seiurs were the architects. The 

the nave by a high arched screen of Caen miuistere of the Old Sonth Church since 

stone, delicately carved, with shafts of its formation have been as follows : Revs. 

Lisbon marble, and crowned by gables Thomas Thatcher, Samuel Willard, £b- 

and finials. The outer vestibule occupies enezer Pemberton, Joseph Sewell, Thomas 

the whole base of the tower, and the in- Prince, Alexander Cnmming, Samuel 

ner vestibule is the width of the church. Blair, John Bacon, John Hunt, Joseph 

From the latter, access is had to the Eckley, Joshua Uuntineton, B. B. ms- 

church from one side and to the chapel ner, S. H. Steams, 0. W. Blagden, Jacob 

from the other. The interior of the M. Manning, George A. Gordon (installed 

church is finished in cherry, and is brill- April 2, 1884). Dr. Blagden was in- 

iantly frescoed. Three panels of Vene- stalled Sept. 28, 18^36 ; and Dr. Manning 

dan mosaic fill the heads of the arches was made his colleague in 1857. Dr. 

leading from the doorways. The w^alls Blagden retired from active service in 

of the church, rising 50 feet above the 1872 when he was succeeded by Dr. 

sidewalk, carry an open timber roof with Manning as senior pastor. 'Die latter 

tie-beam trusses ; this is further strength- died Nov. 28, 1882, and the former Deo. 

eued by arched braces above and below 17, 1884. [iSee Appendix B.] 

the beam, coming forward to the walls in Old State HouBe (The). On Wash- 

f our broad low-pitched gables, the ridges ington Street, at the head of State Street, 

from which meet in the roof, and carry This is one of the last surviving of the 

the open lantern referred to above : thus ante-Revolutionary buildings in the city, 

a simple system of ventilation is secured, and one of the most interesting in its his- 

The pulpit is in a broad recess at the torical associations. In conmion with 

Dartmouth Street end of the church. It other landmarks which have stood in the 

has open porches at each extremity of way of the ** march of improvement,** its 

this end, opening into a vestibule on removal repeatedly has been threatened ; 

either side, with the porch at the comer but in 1882, through the well-directed ef- 

of the two streets on which the building forts of some of those citizens who desire 

stjinds. Tliis porch is double-arched, one to see the few remaining historic monn- 

arch being a pansage-way for carriages, ments protected and preserved, it was in 

The pulpit is backed by a high car\'ed large part restored to the appearance it 

screen of wood, behind which is a pas- bore in colonial times, and amply secured, 

sage-way to the pastor* s study in the it is believed, for some years at least, 

basement The organ is at the opposite) from the attacks of the *' vandals.** The 

end, over the main entrance. The stained history of this old building is full of in- 

cflass windows are decorated to represent cident. Built first as a Town House, 

Biblical scenes. That back of the pulpit, in 1748, upon the site of the former 

tlie most costly and elaborate of aU, rep- Town House, which had been destroyed 

resents the announcement to the shep- by fire, the walls of the latter being util- 
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Old State House. 

ixed in the new stniotoref it became the 1778, the Connt d'Estaing was received 

anartera of the conrts and legislature of by Gov. Hancock ; here the oonstitation of 
le colony and of the Provincial council ; the State was planned, and the convention 
after the Revolution, the meeting-place that ratified tiie United States Gonstitn- 
of the General Court of the Conunon- tion met before adjourning to the Federal 
wealth ; after the town became a city, Street Church ; and from its balcony, in 
the City Hall ; for a while the Post-Of- 1789, Washington received an ovation 
fice ; and latterly a homely place of law from the people, and reviewed a long 
and general business offices ; the interior procession. In more modem times the 
and exterior having been changed, bmlt house was made the refuge of William 
over and built upon, in the most ruthless Uoyd Garrison from the mob of Oct 21, 
manner, that the city, to whom it belongs, 1835. Mayor Lyman took him in here ; 
might receive the fullest possible rentals and by a ruse he was got out from the 
from the property. The first Tovm House northern door, and into a close carriage, 
was built here in ltiij7, where had been whence he was driven to the then existing 
the earliest market-place of the town. Leverett Street jail for protection. On 
This house was burned in 1711, rebuilt a the eastern front of the tower, in place of 
year later, and again burned in 1747, the clock, used to be a sun-dial ; and at 
when, during the year following, the each end of tlie building were carved fig- 
present structure was built. It was in ures of the lion and the unicorn, which 
and about this building that so many stir- were burned with ** every sign that be- 
ring events occurred. In front of its lonsfed to a torv " in a pile in the middle 
doors, during the Stamp Act excitement, of King (now State) Street in July, 177(5, 
the mob burned the stamped clearances, on the occasion of the first celebration 
Within the building, in 1708, the British' of American independence in the city, 
troops were quartered, taking possession when ** undissembled festivity cheered 
of all parts of the building except the and brightened every face.^^ Copies of 
council chamber, *' to the great annoy- the lion and the unicorn were placed on 
ance of the courts while they sat, and of the eastern gables when the building was 
the merchants and gentlemen of tiie town, restored, simply to make the restorsition 
who had always used its lower floor as as complete as possible. Some criticism 
their exchange.^' (Loring^s '^The Hun- of this, however, was raised by over-pa- 
dred fioston Orators.'*) Within a few triotic, or at least over-sensitive citizens, 
feet of its eastern porch occurred the and to appease tiiem a bright gilt eagle 
famous Boston Mamacre, on March 5, was placed over the western front, with 
1770. \^e» Mctsiacre, The Boston,^ Here the state and city arms. In the seven- 
Sam Adams, as chairman of the commit- teenth century the whipping-post and 
tee of the great town-meetings held the stocks were near by this building. — The 
next day, which voted that the town work of restoration was well done. Every 
** should be evacuated by the soldiers at effort was made to reproduce the old in- 
all hazards, '' demanded of Lieut. -Gov. terior as well as exterior, and restore in 
Hutchinson and the council the immedi- every detail the architecture of the co- 
ate removal of the troops, with such dig- lonisd period. The main halls have the 
nity and firmness tiiat the request was same floor and ceilings, and on three 
complied with, though reluctantly, and sides the same walls, tiiat they had in 
without delay. It is this spirited scene, 1747. One end wall in eac;h of the two 
Adams waiting for the govemor^s reply main chambers is new, but it rest^n upon 
after making his demand, that the Ad- the samn spot as the old wall. The bal- 
ams statue aims to depict. [See Adams cony of the second story was restored 
Statue. I Here, before the battle of Bun- upon the model of the still-existing attic 
ker Hill, Gens. Howe, Clinton, and Gage balcony, and it is reached through a win- 
held a council of war. Tlie news of the dow of twisted crown glass, out of which 
Declaration of Independence, in 1770, was have looked all the later royal governors 
read from its balcony to the populace, as of the colony and the early governors of 
before had been tiie news of tlie death of the Commonwealth. The windows of 
Gteorge the Second and the accession of the upper stories are modelled upon the 
George the Tliird to the throne. Here, in sniall-paned windows of colonial days ; 
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Old State House — Orpheus Musical Society. 

but fonr-paned windows^ nnf ortunateljf Old 'Women's Homes. See Asif- 

were pat in the first floor and basement, lunu and Homes. 

to satisfy the tenants, these portions being Omnibuses. Sinoe the establishment 
let for business purposes. On the second of the street-car systems, the great omni- 
floor are two mam haUs and several ante- bus-lines, which before the day of street- 
rooms. The interior finish here consists railroads flourished prosperously in Bos- 
of dado, frieze, and ornamented mantels ton, have been reduced to a single one in 
and door-cases. In the eastern room, the city proper. This is the Citizens* 
looking down State Street, a room not Line, whose omnibuses, or coaches as they 
more than «32 feet square, the governor are more frequenUy called, run from 
and council used to nt in the days before Northampton ikreet through Washington, 
the Revolution ; and in the western room, Court, and other streets in the city proper^ 
on the Washing^n Street front, sat the to Main Street, foot of Salem Street, 
General Court Over the entrance to one Charlestown District. These run through 
of these rooms is placed the seal of the the day and evening, every three minutes ; 
city, and over the other that of the State, the first omnibus in the morning leaving 
The roof, before the restoration was be- Northampton Street at 5.40, and the last 
g^un, was a mansard, built out from the at night at 9.30 ; and from the Charles- 
old timbers, some of which were hacked town District, the first in the momingjit 
almost in two to accomplish the work. 6.15, and tiie last at night at 10.80. The 
These timbers, at least 140 years old, re- single fare for passengers Lb five cents, 
main ; and in place of the mansard is a but by tickets four cents. A line of 
pitch-roof, resting upon the original tim- People's Coaches runs from Field's Cor- 
bers. The old windows have been repro- ner, Dorchester District, to Neponset, 
duced quite accurately ; and in almost every half hour during the day. In the 
every particular the exterior, above the Rozbury District, omnibuses, controlled 
first story certainly, is a faithful copy of by the Highland Street Railway Company, 
the old. The outside of the building is run as a continuation of the horse-car 
painted a yellowish olive, with darker line, between Columbia Street, Grove 
trimmings, as represented by the oldest Hall cars, and Mount Hope Cemetery, 
oil-painting of the structure existing. Orchestral Clnb (The Boston). 
which bears date of 1800. The whole of See Boston Orchestral Club, 
the second floor, the attics, and cupola Organ (The Great). See New Eng- 
are leased by the city to the Bostonian land Conservatory of Music, 
Society [see Bostonian Society] for 10 Orphan Asylums. See Asylums 
years from 18S2. The terms of the lease and Homes, 

provide for an annual payment by the so- Orpheus Musical dociety. Rooms 
ciety of $100, and the maintenance of No. 27 Boylston Street. Established in 
the rooms for public exhibition, free of 185:). A leading musical association orig- 
charge, at reasonable hours on every day inally composed exclusively of Germans 
of the year except Sundays and holidays, residing in Boston, and the pioneer of 
An interesting collection of antiquities the glee -clubs which liave become so 
relating to the building itself, and to the prominent and enjoyable a feature of 
early history of the city and State, with musical Boston. A few years after its 
several portniita, quaint, crude paintings establishment Americans were admitted 
of ancient date, and many drawings of to associate membership, and then to full 
old buildings, is exhibited liere. Some of membership when tlieir mastery of Ger- 
the possessions of the society here gath- man was sufficient to enable them to join 
ered are quite valuable. Froni the rentals in the singing, which is always in German, 
of those portions of the building leased for In course of time, also, the official pro- 
business purposes, it is estimated that the ceedings were conducted in English in- 
city derives an annual income of about stead of German, and tiie records kept in 
$20,000 ; so that the building as an his- English. In 1885 about half tlio mem- 
toric monument, in the midst of the busi- bers were Americans, although the tone 
ness portion of the city and in the neigh- of the association continued to be as from 
borhood most frequented by the '* money- the beginning, thoroughly German. The 
cluingers,'^ is not an expensive luxury. founder of the Orpheus was August 
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Out Lady of Perpetual Sdp — Paddock^ a Mall. 



Kreissmann, a German of mnch inflaenoe 
in his day in Boston musical ciiclesi and 
it has numbered among its members 
many of the most cultivated (German and 
American musical people of the city. It 
is a social as well as a musical club, and 
its rooms are the scene of many a pleasant 
festival and jovial occasion. Durmg each 
season it gives several concerts, though 
rarely appeariiur on public occasions. 
[See Appendix (?, and Music in Boston.] 

Our Lady of Perpetual Help 
(The Church of). See Catholicism and 
Catholic Churches, 

OverseerB of the Poor. Head- 
quarters, Central Charity Bureau Build- 
ing, comer of Chardon and Hawkins 
streets. Composed of twelve members, 
one third chosen annually by the city 
council. It conducts a central adminis- 
tration office, where its headquarters are, 
and from wlUch its agents are sent to all 
sections of the city, whose duty it is to 
investigate the applications for assistance ; 
and two auxiliary branches, the Tem- 
porary Home for the destitute, and the 
Wayfarers' Lodge, each witli special 
functions and separate buildings. The 
visits among the city poor are made by 
trained officials, and a complete registered 
history of every case relieved or rejected 
is kept. Occasional visits are also made 
to the countnr for an examination of those 
cases relievea through other overseers of 
the poor, the recipients having lecpl 
claims, by settlement, on Boston. No 
publicity is given to the names registered ; 
but the register is of service to the board, 
and to those engaged in cliaritable work. 
The Temporary Home is for women and 
children. It is situated at the comer of 



Chardon and Bowker streets. There have 
been several children bom here. The 
house is in charge of a matron. The 
Wayfarers' Lodge, for men, is in the old 
Mayhew School building on Hawkins 
Street. It provides clean lodgings and 
wholesome meals, the recipients perform- 
ing a g^ven amount of labor as the con- 
dition upon which this help is furnished 
them. The men are employed chiefly in 
sawing and splitting wood, a part of 
which is used by the city in the school- 
houses and other public buildings, and a 
part sold to householders for domestic 
use. The sum annually appropriated by 
the city council for the disbursements of 
the board averages about ^115,000. The 
Overseers of the Poor are likewise incor- 
porated as a Board of Trustees of John 
boylston's and other charitable funds, 
left for the assistance of persons of good 
character and advanced age, ** who liave 
been reduced by misfortune to indigence 
and want." These funds are known as: 
Pemberton, Boylstou Relief, Boylston 
Educational, Mason, Dexter, Jeffries, 
Pierce Fuel, Holton Protestant Poor, 
Hoi ton Protestant Pauper, Ooodnow, and 
Stoughton Poor Funds, and the Lucy 
Bullman and David Sears Charities. [See 
these.] Under complaint of the over- 
seers, any pauper not bom here, or not 
having a settlement in the State, who can 
be conveniently moved, can be conveyed at 
the expense of the Commonwealth to any 
other State, or, if not a citizen of tlie 
United States, to any foreign place where 
he belongs. Burial is given under the di- 
rection of the overseers to unknown per- 
sons found dead, and to all persons having 
died without means. 



P. 

Paddock's MalL The broad walk on they had been neglected systematically, 
Tremont Street in front of the Gruiary they were cut down. They long had 
Burying-Ground, so named years agt>, f or been unlovely in the sight of the ^^city 
Major Adino Paddock, who, about the fathers" because they stood in the way 
year 1762, planted here a row of younfl^ of the street railway eorpomtions, and 
Ei^^lish elms, brought from the Old several unsuccessful attempts were made 
Country. They stood in the midst of the to get rid of them before they were finally 
walk, and for more than a hundred years removed. In the early part of the con- 
had cast their grateful shade over it, tury the hay market wim kept under 
when, in 1873, stdl rugged, though many these trees, and after tliat, for a time, 
of their branches had ^en lopped off, and the wood market. Here, too, on public 
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[■ee Old juanamuitcai «».«. 

Common. Major Paddock was a man of in the g^ery oi u 

Bubstanoe, and flouruhed as the first Club] The olnb ] 

coaoh-maker of the town. He lived op- floor of a businea 

posite the burying-groond, and guarded uniquely decorated 

nis row of saplings with jealous care, lone, high loft ori 

He was the terror of small boys who sk^ight, and low 

were tempted to give them a shake in These alcoves are 

passing. He was a tory, a foremost man are colored Pomp< 

among the loyalists, and on the evacua- terra cotta heads I 

tion of the town by the British he left tor, are fixed to th 

with General Gage, never returning. His paintings, drawings 

name is in the list of those who, in 1778, the works of mastei 

were proscribed as enemies of the new em, are hune about 

state. For several years he was captain the centre of the flo> 

of the artillery company known as "' the ese umbrella hangs 

train,** — the excellent military training- well ; and the gene 

school, several graduates of which after- of a Wednesday ev 

wards became prominent officers in the spread on the am] 

Revolutionary army, — and at the outbreak bers sit around it 

of the war two light brass pieces which clouds of tobacco f 

were in his custody, and were kept in the is attractive. Oct 

g^n house of the company at the comer given by the club, 

of Tremont and West streets, were re- a supper and mi 

moved by **Son8 of Liberty *' and con- markably pleasan 

veyed by boat to the American army, son." As the moi 

Major Paddock died in 1804 in the isle of the city, the Pain 

Jersey, where he held an office under the foundation been 

English government. mon interest. fS 
Paine Memorial Hall. See Halls. Faint and Oi 

Faint and Clay Clnb. Club rooms land. A dining 

No. 410 Washing^n Street. Chganized Those engaged 

in 1880. A club composed almost en- oil, vamisnes, tr 

tirely of artists. About two thirds of wholesale, and w 

the members are painters ; the other third in New England, 

is made up in about equal proportions of ship. Organize< 

— *-:*««*o onnrPAvers. musi- object of the c 



Painters and Sculptors, 

to May, at Young^'s or Parker's. [See a list only of some of tihe more promiuent 
Appendix C, and Club Life in Boston^ ones, necessarily incomplete. — Among 
P a i nt 6 r B and Sculptors. The the early artists of renown who made Boa- 
number of persons who make a profes- ton their home were Copley, Smybert, 
sion of painting and sculpture in Boston Pelhun, Blackburn, Stuart, and Allston. 
is upward of 200. The punters may be Copley was bom in Boston, 17*37, and 
broadly classified as portrait painters and died in London, 1815. The last 40 years 
landscape painters. Among the most of his life were spent in England. Over 

firominent portrait painters are Frederick 300 of his works are owned m this coun- 

*. Vinton, Bexnamin C. Porter, George try, and most of these are family portraits 

Munzig, £dgar Parker, J. Harvey Young, belonging to Boston people. A list of 

Henry O. Walker, Robert W. yenn(A, these is given in Perkins's life of Copley. 

Otto Gundmaun, L II. Calizi, J. M. Smybert was a Scotchman who came to 

Stone, D. J. Strain, Mrs. Sarah W. Wliit- Boston, 1728, and painted a great num-. 

man, Mrs. Frances C. Houston. Among ber of portraits of cleigymen, judges, 

the promiuent landscape painters are and other dignitaries. Gilbert Stuart 

John B. Johnston, J. Appleton Brown, lived in Boston the latter part of his life, 

John J. Knneking, Marcus Waterman, from 1800 until his death in 1828, and 

Tlionms Allen, II. Wintlirop Peirce, C. painted some of his best portraits at tluit 

£. L. Green, F. Childe Hassam, D. Je- time. His home and studio were for 

rome Flwell, and Charles A. Walker, some time in Emex Street, near Edinboro. 

Among the marine painters are W. F. He was buried in the Central Burying. 

Halsall, G. S. Wasson, W. F. Lansil, Ground on the Common, but his grave 

and W. £. Norton. The painters of fig- was not marked, and so remaiiui unknown 

ures and genre include I. M. Gaugengigl, to this day. Washington Allston (I77l>- 

Clement R. Grant, Geoive R. Basse, Jr., 1843), after many travels, settled in 

Mrs. PhoBbe A. Jenks, Miss Ida Bothe, Boston, 1818, and became one of t]ie ar- 

aud others mentioue<l above among the tistic lions of the couutr}'. His last studio 

portrait painters. Several among the in tlie town was in a bam, on tlie lot ol 

iandscapists arc successful painters of John Prince, comer of I*earl and High 

animals, as are F. W. Ro^rs, Scott streets ; and his first on the site of Smy- 

Leighton, C. F. Pierce, Thomas Robinson, bert's studio of 80 years before, on Court 

Albert Thomi)son, and others. Promi- Street, between Comhill and Brattle 

nent waterK^olorists are Ross Turner, T. Street. After his removal to Cumbridge- 

F. Wainewright, C. W. Sanderson, T. O. port he establislied his studio opposite iiis 

I^angerf elt, S. P. R. Triscott, Charles house, at the comer of Magazine and Au- 

Copeland, Edmund II. Garrett, Henry bum streets. He died in Cambridge July 

Sandham, Philip I.ittle, Miss Elizabelii 0, 184^]. Coleridge called Allston '*the 

Boot, and Miss Ellen Robbins. Promi- first genius pnMlnccd by the western 

nent sculptors are 1). C. French, F. world." S. I*. B. Morse, the inventor of 

II. Bartlett, and Miss Anne Wliitney. the telegraph, was one of his pupils. All- 

Among the artist decorators are Frank stones lectures on art were puDlisliedl8r)0. 

Hill Smith, and T. Juglaris. Among They were edited by his nephew, R. H. 

artists who are identified with Boston, Dana, Jr. At the time of his death, 184C}, 

but whose studios are in the suburbs, are his large picture of Belshazzar's Feast, 

George L. Brown, ]>ainter of Italian land- now in the Museum of Fine Arts, was un- 

Bcapes, A. H. Bicknell, painter of his- finished. Exhibitions of Allston*s works 

toncal subjects and lan<Uicapes, and J. were held in 18<'){) and 1881. Other fa- 

Foxcroft Cole. Not a few of the Boston mous Boston artists of bygone days were 

artists give exhibitions witli considerable Thomas Doughty, Francis Alexander, 

regularity each year; while Hthers are Chester Harding, Alvan Fisher, Jcwph 

contented with sending contributions to Ames, 1). C. Johnston, R. M. Staigg, 

the general exhibiti(»ns, which occur in Wm. M. Hunt, and Geo. Fuller. The 

the winter and spring. Tlie list of artists centre about wliich clustered the studios 

mentioned in this paragraph is not in- and haunts of the early artists was Tre- 

tended to include all the leailing men and mont Row. Now Tremont, Park, and 

women in the profession in Boston : it is Boylston streets are the favorite neigh- 
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lariy after eacno ^^ ^embeni aw HP"j^^k baju exol 

tortomment. J*«^;P°*„„„tributed, bnght f'^^^Q ^ liter. 

S Ae outeide world g«^»?» »^. ; «»e»ment .» »-• 
It i^a club of "royal good f»lj»^»'^ the oigai^on « 
cli^^al set, who famously entertu"^ N. S. Dodge, F^ I 

S and the K»«»V'"^i'^t erory M. Boge". •'°™V^ 
ttte to get within the circle. At ^ei^ ,^er toung, G««! 

visitors of more or leas note, *°° " ..jee in Boiton.] 

Xd either by the ex««»*'y« Sd^ Park Square, 

Tn beWf ol *e «*?> " J^L Ae^^i- Columbus Avenue 
members. The president, with t^»^ Pleasant streets, 
S^ and the club's ?ueste, St at Ae^n ^ 

^'^ • r'^M*"' ofT .Snit-r^m a^ al- §.«.„, -a weUi. 

along the sides of the *>5"h5^ dinner flower-beds on it 

^ J invariably occuj^e^Afte' <Unne^ ^^ Emancipation 

the buriness, whatever there may ^ feature of flie pU 

«»°fff *"••' ^ " 'CZs ftm member te Group.] This &.^ 

tl,e" loving cup P^*.;^,, festivities square feet. U 

member, and dieii the J>te«''y'«» ^ ;fg^e light. I 
follow. It has of late yeare «"";? ~.^ p„k Street 

thecltom aiimmUy to celebrate lad^ ^tional Triri 

.Seht " when the honored guests are lady p^ ^j ^ 

iriends of die members, anS women prom- ear^^ ^^ 

"ent in literature drama, or the arts in^ ™e "^ jg^^ 
"^»4 „„ >«.half of the club. Ihese are _ ^^^ ^^^^ g 



Park Theatre — Parker Hovse. 

The oonspicnoiui feature of the chmoh on ceediiigly conif ortablOf and so arranged 
its completion was, as now, its tall and tliat each commands a complete view of 
graceful spire. Until the building of the the stage. The larger portion of the 
Somerset Street Church on higher ground main floor is occupied by the orchestra 
(since demolished, its site occupied by stalls and parquet; the orchestra circle 
the Boston Uniyersity), this spire was the embraces tliat portion overhung by Uie 
highest in the town. The capitals for balcony ; the furat balcony is divided into 
this steeple were made by Solomon Wil- *' balcony seats,'* so called, — comprising 
lard, the designer of the Bunker Hill the first two rows, — and the '* dress cir- 
Monument and the Court House in Court cle ; -* and the second balcony, the family 
Square. For a long time there were vaults circle and gallery. There are also four 
for the dead underneath the church. [See proscenium boxes, on either side of the 
Old Buriai'Places,] Tlie first pastor of stage, from which a good view of the 
the Park Street was Rev. Edward D. house, as well as the stage, can be ob- 
Griffin, D. D. , professor of rhetoric in An- tained. Though the house is small, the 
dover Theol(^cal Seminary, and after- space is so thoroughly utilized that seats 
wards president of Williams College. He are provided for 1, 184 people. The stage 
was succeeded by Rev. S. E. Dwight, is spacious, and well supplied with scenery 
D. D., who was ordained Sept.. 3, 1817, and properties, so that elaborate scenes, 
and continued pastor until 182({. Succeed- "' box sets,'' are frequently set with care 
ing pastors were Revs. Edward Beecher, for every detail. The Waisliington Street 
D. D., 1826-^; Joel H. Linsley, D. D., entrance is through a broad agreeably 
1832-35; Silas Aiken, D. D., 1837-48; decorated vestibule. An additional exit 
A. L. Stone, 184(M)<i ; William H. H. is secured on Bumstead Court, so that the 
Murray, 1868-74 ; and John L. Withrow, house can bo cleared of a large audience 
D. D., 1870. The church has been fa- within a very few moments. The Park 
mous for its pulpit oratory, and for years was built for Henry K Abbey, of the 
has had a large church membership. In Park Theatre, New York [which was de- 
the early days it was irreverently called stroyed by fire in January, ISS*']]. a man- 
** Brimstone Comer,'* from the fervor ager of i^-ide reputation, and on its com- 
with which the orthodox doctrine was pletion was leased by him with associates, 
preached. The Park Street Church choir It is owned by Miss Crabtree, the popu- 
was early in the history of the church a lar actress known as *' Lotta." The open- 
conspicuous feature. It consisted of fifty ing performance was given on the evening 
or more singers, and from it came many of April 14, 1879 ; I.K>tta being the attrac- 
of the original members of the Handel tion, in Olive lagan's tninKlation of "La 
and Haydn Society. [See Handel and Cigale." Succeeding entcrtainmentH have 
Haydn Society.] Before the intro<luc- been given by "stars" and leading trav- 
tion of the organ, the singing of the choir elling combinations, or dnimiitic compa- 
was accompanied by a flute, a bassoon, nies from New York theatres. The Umon 
and a violoncello. The interior of the Square and the Madison Square companies 
meeting-house by repeated changes has of New York have played long engage- 
become considerably mo<lemized, but its mentshere; and among the many "stars'* 
outward original appearance is well pre- giving extended seasons have been Edwin 
served. [See Appendix B, and Congrega- Booth, Lawrence Barrett, and Clara Mor- 
tionalism (Trinitarian) and its Churches.] ris. Henry E. Abbey and John B. Schoef- 
Fark Theatre (The). Washington, fel are the man.igers. Tlie prices of ad- 
near the comer of Bovlston Street, neariy mission range from 50 cents to $1.5(>. 
opposite the Olobe Theatre. A small, Parker Fraternity. See Tiventy- 
compact playhouse, well equipped in all Eighth Congregational Socifti/. 
its departments. It was built in 1871>, Parker House (The). School 
constructed from Beethoven Hall, which Street, extending to Tremont Street, 
stood on its site. The auditorium is 60 Long a favorite and widely-known down- 
feet wide, (53 feet from the stage to the town hotel, the first in the United States 
entrance doors, and 50 feet high. The to adopt the European plan. It was es- 
seats in tihe body of the house are uphol- tablished in 1855 by Harvey D. Parker, 
stored in garnet plush, are large and ex- whose name it bears, and under his skil- 
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"Xonxig'8" now scanos. loee loungs 
Hotel,] Three months after, he had 
bought ont his master, paying for the 
property and g^ood-will the snug sum 
of f432. His place soon thereafter be- 
came famous about town. In 1845 John 
F. Mills entered his service at $25 a 
month, and three years after was admit- 
ted to a share in the business ; and from 
that time, until the death of the junior 
partner in the spring of 1876, the firm 
name was Parker & Mills. Mr. Parker 
himself died May 31, 1884, at the age of 
80, leayinf a handsome estate. The 
bmlding of the Parker House was beg^n 
in Apru, 1854, and it was opened to the 
public in October the year following. 
William Washburn was the architect. 
The house then occupied but a portion of 
the block exten<Ung from Chapman Place 
to Tremont Street, covering the site of the 
second building of the Latin School [see 
Latin School] and of an old brick mansion- 
house, once the dwelling of Jacob Wen- 
dell, tfie grpea<<^:randf ather of Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes. First it was extended to 
Chapman Place ; then to Tremont Street, 
behind a broad brick house, the owner of 
which held fast to the comer; and finally 
to the comer itself, the estate at length 
being purchased and the house removed 
after years of negotiations. " Parker's" 
stately marble structure, of oma^ 



IS a 



mented facade, the main portion six sto- 
ries high. The chief feature is the ex- 
tension, sooalled, at the Tremont Street 



lanuy gamisnea i^pai 
look upon Tremont 
the basement, are lui 
teis, bar, and a large 
newest of the entrai 
at the right of the ge 
into the extension on 
comer. At the left 
furnished reception-r 
dies* entrance, lower 
leads to the older p 
Directly from the lef 
dining-room opens, 
ception-room here, a 
second floor of the he 
private dining-rooms 
eral of them special 
dining clubs peculi« 
ClubJLife in Boston, 
Clubs.] The house 1 
of them el^^t suii 
single rooms range 
for suites from $8 
Nov. 16, 1882, the 
the begnming of M 
career was celebrate< 
in the house, given 
citizens, its patrons 
few years before hi 
admitted to partners] 
man and Edward O. 
perienced hotel men. 
time been connected 
the title of the firm i 
Parker & Co. Aftc 
Beckman & Pnnchf 
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Parker Memorial Hall — Parks and Squares. 

Parker Memorial Hall. See IlalU District there is l>orche8ter Square, on 

and Twenty-Eighth CongregcUional Societt/. Meeting-House Hill ; in the West Kox- 

Farker (Theodore) Statue. By bury District, the shore of Jamaica Pond, 
Robert Kraus. The figure is of heroic which is public ground; in the Charles- 
size. Mr. Parker is represented as seated town District, City, Sullivan, and Win- 
on a rock, slightly bending forward, with throp squares ; and in the Brighton Dis- 
his head in a thoughtful attitude. The trict, Brighton Square. Below is a coni- 
right foot rests fimuy on the g^und, and plete list of the parks and squares, with 
the left is on a little higher plane, the their location. Each of the principal 
weight of the body being thus thrown to ones is described in a separate paragraph 
the right. One huid is clasped over the in this dictionary. [See Public Parks 
back of the other which rests on a closed System,^ 

book upright on the right knee, and he Common. Beacon, Charles, BoyUrton, Tre- 

seems to be in a reverie. The figure is mont, and Park atreeU ; 481i acrea. 

clothed in conventional modem garb, the ^S^%% a^^^"' ^^'^ ^^ ^°' 

long coat tightly buttoned in front. Of port Hiu' Square. OUver and High ; 29,480 

the work, as shown in the clay, in May, square feet. 

1886, the Post's critic says: *^The head ^^'^^^ 5^2^ ^?^\^"' ^ ?^^' 

«»«»,<. ♦« «c. *l,« «««* oof :oror^,r»»r «««*• «* 1^°®* '^^ East NcwtoD ; 106,205 square feet, 

seems to us Uie most satisfactory part of Blackstone Square. Waahtogton, West Brook- 

the work. It is well poised and solidly line. West Newton streets, and Shawmut Av- 

modelled, and the face presents a remark- enue ; 105,100 square feet. 

ably good likeness of ite subject. The 5^ C.**®^? ^"^' ^^"^ ^,^ ^^^ 

•'''. ri.u xu j«ij* and Harrison Avenue ; 9,300 square feet, 

expression of the mouth, and indeed of Chester Park. Between Harrison Avenue and 

all the lower part of the face, is very Washington Street ; 13,050 square feet, 

characteristic, and the dome-like fore- Chester Sqiuu*. Between Washington and 

head of the great reformer has been "^"^V Jt?^ 5T*^?*** n «.* 

. , 5 J M riM- t J r ii • West Chester Park (proper). Between Tre- 

strongly reproduced. 1 he fund for tliis mont Street and Columbus Avenue ; 10,150 square 

statue was beg^n with a bequest by the feet. The street way is extended to Beacon, 

late Nathaniel C. Nash of $.5, (XX) ; and to Commonwealth Avenue. From Arlington to 

this wa- added a lU.e amount by seve^l "^^^"^^^^^^"^^1'^^^ ^ 

of Mr. barkers old panshionera. Ihe Sliawmut Avenue ; 16,000 square feet 

selection of a sculptor was referred to the Worcester Square. Between Washington Street 

Boston Memorial Society. [See Memorial »n^ "•tT'S®" Avenue ; 10,000 square feet. 

Society.] Models were asked from sev- sjm^'^t, ^•"^^"''fi^ •»«» ^^« «*««*• » 

eral artists, and Mr. Kraus's design was *Piik Square. * Columbus Avenue, Eliot, and 

accepted by the society's committee, Pleasant ; 2,8(rr square feet. 

Messrs. M. P. Kennard, E. C. Cabot, and Montgomery Square. Tremont, Clarendon. 

CarlFehmer. [See 5<afu.. and .Vonti- "^Cb^^sjila?^ TJ^^n' Tremont and 

merUs,] Somerset : 3,390 sqiuire feet 

Fark'8 Hoase. See Restaurants and Copley Square. Between Huntington Avenue, 

Cafe's* Trinity Place, and St. James Avenue; 6,410 

Parks and Squares. The princi- **"*" ^^'• 

pal parks of the city proper are the Com- ^^"™ ^*^'^«- 

mon, containing 4Si acres, exclusive of Thomas Park. Telegraph Hill ; 190,000 square 

the old bur>'ing-ground there, which con- '^i*„jependence Square. Broadway, Second, M, 

tains one and a quarter acres [see Old and N streets ; 6i^ acres. 

Burying-Gronnds] ; the Public Garden, Lincoln Square. Kmerson, Fourth, and M ; 

containing 24| acres ; and Franklin and ^»^*^ square feet. 

Blackstone squares, at the South End, East Boston. 

each containing about 105,0(X) square Maverick Square. Sumner and Maverick 

feet In the Roxbury District there is '*'i«t» • *'^ square feet. 

Washington Park, b«»ides many small ^q^Tre f^t ^'"^' " ' ' 

parks and snuares ; in South Boston the Belmont Square. Webster, Sumner, Lamson, 

principal parks are Independence Square, and Seaver ; 30.000 square feet. 

and Thomas Park, on Telegraph Hill ; in , Putnam Square. J?**"*'"' ^'"'*' »"^ '^"■ 

i?_xn_j. j.\ • e ^ 1. ton ; 11,028 square feet. 

East Boston there is a group of pleasant Presoott Square. Trenton, Eagle, and Pres- 

and well-kept squares ; in the Dorchester cott ; 12,294 square feet. 
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116,000 
; 26,163 
UBVuod ; 3i,flBS 
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Street, and 



Dorehcater Sqnare. Meetmf 

EfltoR Sqosre, Clrarch and Bowdoin atreeto ; 
iZ^2tO mpmn tteL 

BqncTO. Top of Moait Bowdoin; 16,000 
aqcnrefeet. 

CuAMLmtrrcmji Dnrmcr. 

City fiottMn. Hcwl of Bow, Main, and Cbelaea 
•traeU ; 9,390 mjuan f«c«. 

fkiUiTBO Square. Main, Coabridce, Serer, mod 
Gardner; 66,428 aqnare feet. 

Wintlunop fSqoare. Wfntlirop, Common, • nd 
Aflama ; 38,460 aqnare feet. 

Public Oronnd. Eawz and Lgmdeboro* ; 930 
aqnare feet. 

Wan- RoxBTKT Dnmcr. 

PabUo Oronnd. Shore of Janmiea Pood ; 
ZiMfO aqnare feet. 

Boldlera' Ifonnment LoC Sonth and Central 
itreeta : 6,870 aqnare feet. 

Public Oronnd. Top of Mount Belleme ; 
27,772 aqnare feet. 

BuoHTOv Dnrrsicr. 

Public Ground. Pleaaant and Franklin atneta ; 
I, OW) aqnare feet. 

Jackaon Square. Cheatnut HOI Avenue, Union, 
and Winahip atreeta ; 4^300 aqnare feet. 

Brighton Square. Between Cheatnut HIH 
Avenue and Rockland Street, and opporite ttie 
Brighton branch of the Public Library ; 26,035 
aquarefeet. 

Peaoe Society. See American Peace 
Sodetff, 

Pemberton Fund (The). Com- 
|>riHed of beqnestR made to the city of 




ngi binlt n it 
for tlieir time, wmA f o 
the ffcddenee of aom 
itantia] cJtiieafc . Nn 
to the place vntfl tfad 
had for a loii|^ time ] 
it; aad they remoiTe 



estahBah their office 
bnsineaB worked in, ai 
and state offices, not: 
ten of the board of 
era, were located h 
square was selected m 
court house, the bni] 
been agitated fcft y 
Haute, the Cauniy.] 1 
square is an indoaed 
trees, which, until th( 
ing of the court house 
set there in the autu 
pleasant bit of nature 
city man to rest upon, 
before the levelling • 
and the establishment 
(Sardiner Oreen estat 
of the town in its 
larger part of it. 1 



Pension Office — Perkins Institution. 

Green estate was made historical in Coo- long the pastor of this church, that the 
per^H novel of *' Lionel Lincoln." Pem- success of the undertaking is due. In 
berton Square contains 3,390 square feet. 1885, -when the work which Mr. Hamilton 
[See Parks and Squares.] had begun seven years before was corn- 
Pension Office. See Post-Office and pleted, he was succeeded as pastor of the 
Sub-Treasury. church by Rev. O. E. Davis. The Church 
Pendennia Club. A dining-club, Street Church, which the People's Church 
small in numbers, its membership hitherto succeeds, was organized in 18^14. [See 
having been kept within narrow limits. Appendix B.l 

It was formed in 1876, and excepting the Perkins institution and Massa- 
summer months, has since dined upon the chusetts School for the Blind 
third Saturday of every month at Young's (The). On Mount Washington, Broad- 
Hotel. It is purely social and literary in way, South Boston, in a large building, 
character, and has about twenty -five mem- formerly a hotel known as the Mount 
hers, drawn about equally from profes- Washington House. Standing on a com- 
sional and business life. It includes sev- manding site, the building is a prominent 
eral names whose facility and grace in object from the harbor, and from the 
letters is well-known, and is one of the country for miles around. The institu- 
most successful and enjoyable clubs of tion was founded in 182() ; and in 18^^2 
the kind. Its members pride themselves was organized by the late Dr. Samuel G. 
upon tlie fact that as a club it has no dis- Howe, who began with six blind children 
tinctive character politically or theologi- brought together in his father's house, 
cally, and has no object beyond the It owes its origin to the interest awakened 
rational enjoyment of cultivated human in the minds of Dr. Howe and Dr. John 
life, taking Thackeray as their patron D. F»her, — a young physician <»f Boston, 
saint and exemplar. [See Appendix C] who first proposed it, — during somewhat 
People's church. Methodist Epis- extended travels and studies in £urope, 
copal, comer of Columbus Avenue and and their observations of institutions 
Berkeley Street; successor of the old there. Dr. Howe had fought through 
Church Street Church, out of which the the war for Greek independence, and his 
society grew. The building was begim visits to European asylums were made on 
in 1870, on a liberal plan, the purpose his way home from that adventure. On 
being to establish, as its name indicates, his return to Bo8t4)n he at once began his 
a church for the people. The work went self-imposed work. An act of incorpora- 
forward slowly, as it had been determined tion and an appropriation had been ob- 
to build only so fast as the funds received tained in March, 1829 ; and the infant 
for the enterprise would allow. First tlie institution had been awaiting Dr. Howe's 
chapel and parsonage adjoining were liberation from imprisonment in Metz, to 
built, and lastly Uie auditorium. The commence its operations. His efiforts in 
latter was opened for service on Sunday, instnicting his first pupils were attended 
February 10, 1884, and the dedicatory with g^at success, and attracted public 
exercises extended through a week. The attention. In the autumn of 1832, the 
building is the largest church edifice in year in which the school went into opera* 
New England, the main aiidionce-room tion, women of Boston and of Salem, 
and the chapel which o]>eiiR into it ac- Marblehead, and Newburyport, in old 
commodating between o,(K)0 and 4,000 Essex, held fairs to increase its funds, — 
poople. The audience - room resembles one in Salem and the other in Faneuil 
a theatre more than a church, the object Hall. These brought money to the trcas- 
in its arrangement having been to furnish ury, and increased the popular interest in 
seats from every one of which an unob- the undertaking. After the Faneuil Hall 
structed view of the platform could be fair, Col. Thomas W. Perkins ofifered to 
had, and the service distinctly heard, give the institution his mansion-house and 
rather than to constmct a merely ecclesi- grounds in Pearl Street, on condition that 
ological edifice. The sittings are free, $r)0,000 should be raised for it in Boston, 
though it is arranged so that families sit This was done, with $.50,000 more. The 
togetiier. It is to the energ y, persistence. Mount Washington House was secured 
and untiring zeal of Rev. J. W. Hamilton, and oooupied in 1839. Dr. Howe devoted 
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tion was so great that it was early taken ncational and in^ 

as a model for other institntions of its was succeeded 

kind in Europe^ as well as in oar own Michael Anagii 

country. The pupils receive an excellent The title of tlus 

education, especially in music, and are changed to dire 

taught such trades as can be best carried and generous c 

on by the blind. I^ano-tuning, chair- Anagnos the wo 

seating^ and upholstery are amone the and increased in 

occupations pursued by them. Music of instructors coo 

has been taught with such success here of eight literary 1 

that the tuning and keeping in repair of ers, with three n 

all pianos in the public schools of the master, with an 

city are intrusted to its pupils, to the structors in ham 

satisfaction of all concerned. Dr. Howe ants. Visitors a 

inrented the best system of printing in tution on Thursd 

raised letters books for the use of the o* clock p. M. 1 

blind, and the first books for the blind yersary of the ii 

produced in this country were printed at in the summer & 

this institution ; during recent years ser- ing in Tremont ''. 

eral standard works nave been electro- tion of a fund i 

typed, and this department has been car- denutment. 

ried on with much vig^r. It was decided Phllharmon 

in 1885 not only to keep a free circulating musical society, 

library of this embossed literature at the the plan of ot! 

institution, but to place sets of them in clubs in the city 

some of the leading libraries in the large hers, and subsc 

cities. The institution is partly self-sup- the expenses, 

porting, from the inojme of invested Its object is th 

funds, and the receipts from its work- tral music. Itv 

shops, which annually reach about to succeed (or 

^13,000. It also receives compensation Philharmonic C 

from several States for the support and ganized in 1870 

education of beneficiaries, and from the During the first 

State of Massachusetts a erant of $36,000 concerts were g 

annually. Pupils are admitted on pay- of Mr. Listem 

ment of $300 per annum, and indigent next season, ow 



PhUo- Celtic Society — Point Shirley. 

1860. He gave by hiB will to the city of poor. [See Overseers of the Poor,] The 
Boston, $20,000 as ''a trust fund, the fund amounts to $1,545. 
income of which shall be annually ex- Pilot (The Boston). Published, 
pended to adorn and embellish the streets weekly, from the Pilot Building, No. 007 
and public places in said city." The Washington Streut, by the Pilot Publish- 
board of aldermen was directed by the ing Company. The first Roman Catholic 
city council, in accepting the bequest, to paper establisheil in Boston, dating from 
expend its income in compliance with the 1838. It was founded by Patrick Doua- 
tenns of the trust. There have been hoe, a Catholic book publisher well known 
erected from the income of this fund the and successful for many years. It is a 
bronze statues of Josiah Quincy in front larg^ eight-page paper. It is at present 
of City Ilall, John Wiuthrop in ScoUay edited and in part owned by John Boyle 
Suuare, Samuel Adams at the junction of O'Reilly, whose fame as a poet and lee- 
Washington Street and Adams (formerly turer is more extended, even, than as a 
Dock) Square ; the curbing and fencing jonmalist. It is a news and literary pa- 
of the inclosure of the Emancipation per, giving especial attention to Irish mat- 
Group in bronze in Park Square, the gift ters, and to the popular features of the 
of Moses Kimball ; and a portion of the modem family journal. It is edited with 
Lyman Fountain in the Dorchester Dis- skill and vigx)r, and has among its readers 
trict. [See Adams Statue^ Emancipation many Protestants who take it for the con- 
Grom, Lyman FowUain^ Quincy Statuej tributions of its poet editor. It enjoys a 
and fVinthrop Square.} la^e circulation. 

Phllo-Celtic Society (The Bos- Point Allerton. See Harbor, 
ton). Established in 1873, the first of Point Shirley. The extreme point 
its kind in the country. Its objects are of the town of Winthrop, separated from 
the study of the Irish language, the re- Deer Island, in the harbor, by the swift- 
publication of books in that language, running, narrow channel known as Shir- 
and the printing of standard Irish works ley Gut. Point Shirley is best known as 
at present in manuscript. There are ac- the place where is situated Taft's famous 
tive, associate, and hoqprary members ; hotel, the Point Shirley House, renowned 
the first pay $1 initiation fee and 25 cents far beyond tbe borders of the city for its 
per month thereafter, the second $1 a superb larder and its incomparable fish 
year, and the third $5 a year. The soci- and game dinners. For more tlian a 
ety maintains an Irish school at No. 170 quarter of a century this has been the 
Tremont Street. The text-books used farorite resort for gourmets; and many 
are those published by the Dublin S<x;i- famous men, and social and literar}* dubs 
ety for the Preservation of the Irish Lan- of the city, have in this time dined here, 
guage, and are printed in the Irish char- in the pleasant rooms with the outlook on 
acters. Tlic society gives occasional en- the sea. Tlie house stands on the pebbly 
tertainments, and the exercises are partly shore, and as it is approached by the ear- 
in the Irish and partly in the Englisn lan- riage drive lias a most inviting look with 
Gfuage. The publication of a monthly its hospitable porch and breezy entrance- 
journal, ** The Irish Echo/' was begun in hall. An old-time landlord was the elder 
January, 18>^{. This is devoted chiefly Taft, who greeted his guest in the courtly 
to the langnagff, literature, history, and and gracious manner of the earlier days, 
autonomy of Ireland. now mihappily retired with otJier dis- 

Pierce Fuel Fund. Tlie legacy of cjirded old-time fashions ; and who per- 

Caleb Pierce to the city of Charlestown, sonally superintended the entertainment 

accepted by the city council of tluit citv, of his patrons, oi'casionally inviting atten- 

May, 1801. ** Income to be expended m tion to the delicacies of the menu^ and by 

the purchase of fuel, to be distributed to his very air and presence adding addi- 

those indigent widows whose husbands, be- tional richness to tlie feast spread upon the 

fore their decease, had resided in Charles- generous board. Nowhere else can such 

town at least one year, and the said wid- varieties of rare fish and rarer game be 

ows still continuing to reside in Charles- found as at this famous hostelry, and the 

town at the time of receiving said bounty. '' out-of-towner who fails to take in a trip 

Adminifltered by the overseers of the to it, with a tight of its larder and glii- 
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infpi for th« fishermen to be emploTed ; stately military nmi 

*' but,'' iwys Shortleff, '' iiwteaa of doing Doring the Beroln 

this, they pat np hoQses for their own erected on tihe VobaA 

Kleaimre accommodation, and a meeting- Other bnsineaB entf 

rnwe for a preacher on Sundays, wholly Point Shirley dnrinj 

neglectf nl of the operatiTes who were to the p res ent centnry 

have carried on the businem for them/' tnre of salt was trie 

So the enterprise failed. The ^* inangn- tensire woriu of the 

ration,'' howerer, was a brilliant affair, pany were establish 

(>n the way down the harbor, the *^ jank> a time. Point Shir! 

eting "party were greeted by a blazing riaee through East ] 

salnte xrom the Castle, — now Fort Ii^ and by steam cars 

dependence ; there were f estiyities and Point Shirley brand 

speech-makings, and the re-naming of the and Lynn Railroad, 

place was made with the heartily ac- is on Atlantic Aren 
cfjfded permission of his Excellency. Be- Police Charita 

fore that it was known as Pulling Point, created by the moi 

It was so called, according to the account officers for fees as 

of the voyages of John Joeselyn, gent. , to wilaiess fee a dsnr i 

New England, " because the boats are by perior courts. Tnef 

the seasing or roads haled against the tide and the fund mam 

which is very strong." After the failure the city, the city t 

of the fishing-station enterprise, the place auditor, who are th* 

became a summer resort ; and among oth- vided by city ordin 

ers Gov. Hancock had his summer home of this fund shall b 

here for a while. In the winter of 1704, of persons who have 

the first inoculation hospital was estab- discharge from the 

lished here, with another at Castle Wil- of sickness, age, o 

liani, during an epidemic of small-pox. who are, in conse< 

In May, 1770, a furious little battle was circumstances; and 

fought in the Shirley (}ut, between a flo- the widows and oi 

tilla fif })oats from the British fleet and circumstances, of p 

the (Jontinental privateers Franklin and died while in the se 

I^iody Washington, which were stealing fund is invested in 

out of Boston, and were delayed by fives, and fours, 
tlie fonn(*r crroundini? here. Sweetser, Police Relief 



Police Service — Political Dining Clubs. 



inspector, 10 regfalar inspeotors, and 5 spe- 
cial inspectors (the latter inspectors of 
carriage licenses, wagon licensra, intelli- 
gence offices, and pawnbrokers) ; 5 cap- 
tains of divisions, ol lieutenants, and 40 
sergeants (one of the latter sergeant of 
the street railway police). Tlie remain- 
der are patrolmen. In 1882 a new of- 
fice was created, — that of matron. Iler 
duty is to care for female prisoners who 
may be taken ill, and to effect the search 
of sncli prisoners. Her headquarters are 
in the Tombs, under the Court House, 
Court Square. The regpilar inspecton 
perform detective work. There are 15 
police divisions, each of which has its sta- 
tion house ; and two lock-ups, one of the 
latter in the Dorchester District, on Wash- 
ington Street, Dorchester Lower Mills; 
and the other on Walnut Street, Neponset. 
The harbor pf>Uce (reorganized in 1878, 
when the politic commission was estab- 
lislied : see below) consists of 28 men, and 
employs two small rowboats and the steam 
propellers Protector and Patrol, fitted 
for fire duty as well as police. The juris- 
diction of the harbor department extends 
from Rowe's Wharf to Charlestown Bridge 
on the land, and the whole of Boston's 
water front, from Brookline Bridge to 
Quincy, also from Winthrop 811011; Beach 
and Nahant, across to Black Rock, Weir 
River, Hull, Downer Landing, and Quincy, 
including all the islands in the luirbor. 
Any crime committed within this district 
is attended to by the harbor police, the 
authority extending to the government isl- 
ands and fort in the upper and lower har- 
bor. The Protector is used each morning 
to keep the upper harbor open, and every 
afternoon cruises in the lower bay. She 
does not go out at night except under spe- 
cial orders, or in case of fire along sliore. 
The office of the superintendent and that 
of the police commissioners is in Pem1)er- 
ton Square, No. 7. Beside the direction 
of the police, the police conunissioners 
have charge of the issuance of liquor 
licenses. The yearly cost of maintjuning 
the police department is nearly a million 
of dollars. [For salaries of officers and 
men of the department, see City Govtrn- 
ment,] The police department was for 
many years under the direction of the 
board of aldermen. It was placed in the 
control of the police commission in 1878 
umler Mayor Pierce. Until the early 
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summer of 1885, the commissioners were 
appointed by tlie mayor with the approval 
of the city council. The present system, 
by wliich they are appointed by the gov- 
ernor and council, was esbiblished by act of 
the Ijcgislature [clmpter «i23, Acts, 1885]. 
In 18(i3 it was provided by city ordinance, 
that instead of annual appointments to the 
force, which had been the custom up to 
that time, they should be made to con- 
tinue through g(NMl behavior, or until men 
were pensioned. The uniforming of the 
police began in 1857, under Mayor Lin- 
coln ; and tlie police department was first 
established in 18.54, taking the place of 
the old *' Watch,'* i»hich had been in ex- 
istence since l(l!]l. Tliis first regularly 
established police department consisted of 
250 men, under the charge of a chief of 
police, two deputies, and eight captains. 
Previous to that time, since 18^^, tliere 
had been a sm.'ill police force for day ser- 
vice, acting with the watch, who patrolled 
the streets during the night, from six and 
seven o^ clock in tlie evening until sim- 
rise. 

Political Dining Clubs. TIu!> Bos- 
ton clubs which come under this head are 
pe<'uliar to this city. Tliey are composed 
of i>oliticians, tmd men interested in ]>oli- 
ties, who come together geiienilly on Siit- 
urday aftem(M)iis at dinner, and over the 
"walnuts and the wine" discuss politi- 
cal (luestions, party measures, and public 
men. They are slighter, lighter, and less 
earnest organizations than those famous 
Boston clubs which flourished during the 
years immediately preceding the Revolu- 
tion, — tlie North End Caucus, the South 
End Caucus, the Middle District Caucus, 
and the New and Qrand Caucus, — but 
they are more social in their chanicter. 
Tlie old-time clubs ** had a silent influ- 
ence on the public body,'* says the his- 
torian ; and " they agreed who sh(mld be 
in town office, in tlie General Court, and 
in the Provincial Congress from Boston.*' 
The present clubs are not so influential in 
sliaping the course of politics, — indeed, 
politics sometimes perversely go in di- 
rections contrary to the course they would 
mark out if they could, — nor do they 
control political action, or always le.ad 
public opinion. Tliey are organi'/iitions 
less for this purpose tlian for good-fellow- 
ship. At their dinners they have fre- 
quently as guests men of prominence in 
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Political Dining Clvhs. 

state aad national politics, and occasion- was then ** Hanson's ifrooery store," now 

ally entertain elaborately public men of na- Nash <& Bowers. The dinners were sent 

tional reputation visiting the city. Their in by a caterer at the ooet of fifty cents a 

dinners are always interesting occasions, plate. Mr. Bird made the coffee, **&n 

and the members find if not always polit- art,'* says Edward L. Pierce in a paper 

ical profit, pleasure in the companionship on the Old Free Soil Club, *'in which he 

the clubs foster. The clubs of this class was a connoisseur.*' Whist and cigars 

are the Bird« the Boston (formerly the followed the dinner. After a while the 

Banks), the Massachusetts, the Middle- club returned to Young's. In 1857 

sex, the Essex, the Norfolk, the New *^ Knownothingism " interrupted tlie har- 

England, the Massachusetts Reform, the mony of the organization, and finally Mr. 

Bay State, the Middlesex County Demo- Bird, Henry L. Pierce, and others with- 

oratic, Essex County Democratic, and drew, and a ifew *' Bird Club*' was 

Sixth Democratic District clubs. Each formed, which met regularly at Parker*s 

club is an independent organization, as until lb(K), when it established itself in 

are the social clubs of the city ; but it room 9 at Young's. In this organization 

happens that the majority of them are beside Messrs. Bird and Pierce were £^- 

composed of men attached to the Repub- ward L. Pierce, John A. Andrew, Dr. 

lican party. Conspicuous exceptions are Samuel Q. Howe, Dr. Estes Howe, *' War- 

the Bird and Massachusetts Reform clubs, riugton," Adin Thayer of Worcester, 

which are independent organizations, com- Charles G. Dayis of Plymouth. On May 

posed mostly of independents in politics. 28, 1S59, John Brown dined with the 

The Bay State is a regular Democratic club, brought in by George L. Steams ; 

organization. Charles Sumner duied for the first time 

The founder of the modem political with it June 7, 1801. It is related by 

dining-club may be said to be Frank W. Mr. Pierce in his paper before mentioned, 

Bird, — for whom the present Bird club is and from which these facts are lam*ly 

named, — long one of i\\Q most prominent taken, that *^ early in the war Mr. Bird 

of the politicians of the State, a near ad- was accustomed to offer at the dinner the 

viser »t Gov. Andrew during his most toast *" success to the first slave insurrec- 

noteworthy administrations, and influen- tion. ' The diners rose to drink it ; and 

tial in the Republican party councils the among those who joined in it one day was 

earlier years of its history, though in fel- Gen. B. F. Butier. Gov. Andrew, bow- 

lowship with the Democratic party in later ever, added an amendment, * without the 

years, which he joined during the Greeley shedding of blood.' " In 1808 Elizabeth 

campaign, in 1874. Ah early as 185<) a Cady Stanton dined with the olnb, the 

cozy number of gfeutlemen were in the only lady who is remembered to ham 

habit of meeting at Mr. Bird*s invitation, been its guest 

every Saturday afternoon, and dining to- In 1872 Mr. Bird, opposing Gen. Grant's 
gether. They were *'Free S«)iler«,'' and second election to tne presidency, and 
at first dined in tiie general room of taking an independent position, withdrew 
Yoimg's Coffee House, in Comhill Court, from the club, and with a few of his old 
Among those at the earliest of these gath- associates, a new Bird club — the present 
erings were Henry L. Pierce, James M. organization — was formed, and estab- 
Stone of Charlestown, William S. Robin- lished at Parker's. The remaining mem- 
son, widely known in his day as ^* War- bers of the old organization held tog^ether, 
rington," the Bost4)n c<)rres]K>ndent of meeting in the room at Young's, and 
the '* Springfield Republican.'' Later the early in the following year, in February, 
company enlarged, and included Henry formally organized as the *'Massacha- 
Wilson, John A. Andrew, Anson Burlin- setts Club," "for good fellowship only.'* 
game, and Edward L. Pierce. The or- Dr. Samuel G. Howe, Charles W. Slack, 
ganization came to be called " Bird's Sat- and Dr. George B. Loring were the com- 
urday dinner party," and in January, mittee who perfected the organization. 
1850, it was established in a room in the Dr. Howe was made the first president 
former Free Soil headquarters, on the He was succeeded later on by £x-Gov. 
second floor of the building on the comer William Clafiin. Upon the walls of the 
of School and Province streets, over what oomf ortable club-room are large photo- 
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Sftphs of Andrew, Sumner, Wilson, Dr. orgfanized in Noyember, 1882. It grew 

owe, George L. Steams, and John out of the spirited civil service reform 

Brown. The membership inolndes £z- campaign of that year in the eighth con- 

Qovs. Bontwell, Rice, and Long, Alanson gressional district. The organization was 

W. Beard, Roland Worthington, Judge at first entirely informal. John S. Far- 

Adin Thayer of Worcester, Edgar J. Sher- low of Newton has been president from 

man. Dr. George B. Loriug, and Henry the start. Fisher Ames was the first sec- 

B. Blackwell. retary, then John W. Carter. Its member- 

The Banks (now Boston) club snc- ship is almost entirely composed of inde- 

ceeded the original ** Bird's Saturday pendents. It meets regulany at Parker* s. 

Dinner Party. '* It was organized, upon — The New England Club was oivanized 

the withdrawal of Mr. Bird and his asso- June 12, 1884. It dines, always at Young's, 

ciates and the oigaiiization of the second every Saturday afternoon, except during 

Bird Club in 18o7, by those who remained July and August. Capt. A. A. Folsom 

behind, and was named in honor of Na- has been president from the organization, 

thaniel P. Banks, afterwards Governor — The Norfolk Club was organized March 

and General Banks. Mr. Banks was 15, 1884, by Republicans of Norfolk 

made the first president, and he held that County. Asa French has been president 

position continuously until 1880, when he from its organization. George Fred WH- 

declined longer to serve, tliougli continn- liams was the first secretary, but he 

ing a member, and at his earnest request joined the independent movement against 

the name was changed. It is composed Blaine and resigned July 12, 1884, FVed 

laigely of Republicans, and the original 11. Williams being chosen in his place, 

members were devoted personal and po- The club dines usually at Young* s. In 

litical friends of Mr. Banks; but it is now June, 1885, it entertained Gen. Lo^n. 

less of a political club than some of tlie — The Bay St^ite Club was orgamzed 

other organizations of its class. Gen. April 12, 1884, and was the outgrowth 

Banks was sncceeded as president by of a feeling that it would strongtiien the 

Colonel John L. Stevenson. Tliis club Democratic party to have social meetings 

was the first among the political clubs to like tliose of the Republicans. Charles 

introduce the custom of celebrating *' La- H. Taylor has been president from the 

dies day," a feature originatincf with the beginning and Col. J. W. Coveney secre- 

Papyrus Club [see Papyrus (Jlub]y when tary. The club has no regular dining 

the principal guests are ladies, and the place. It has entertained Judge Endi- 

gatheriiur becomes a social reception in- dicott, Frederick O. Prince, when candi- 

stead ot a political dinner party. In date for governor, and Vice-President 

1869 the club moved from Young's to Hendricks. The Middlesex Countv Dem- 

Parker's, and lias since dined tliere reg- ocnitic Club was organized March 4, 1884, 

ularly. v/ith Mayor William E. Russell of Cam- 

The Middlesex Club was formed in bridge for president. It has no regular 

1866 laigely of Republicans residing in dining place and meets only occasionally. 

Middlesex County. Its first president was The Essex County Democratic Club is of 

Daniel Needham. The list of pretddents the same character and was ox^|anized 

from the organization has been: Daniel April 22, 1885. Richard S. Spofford is 

Needham, (George O. Brastow, Daniel the president. The Sixth Congressional 

Needham, Ilocnm Hosford, Daniel Allen, District Democratic Club was organized 

Daniel Needham, George A. Bruce, Dan- in 1884, and dines only occasionally, 

iel Needham rei'lected. Tlie club dines George R. Brine of Winchester is the 

at Young's. It frequently entertains president, 

public men of more or less distinction. These several clubs are organized on 

— The Essex Club was organized April the simplest basis, and admittance to 
10, 1880, by £^ex CJounty Republicans, them is secured generally by election. 
Its first president was WHlard P. Phil- The officers are chosen annually. [See 
lips of Salem, its second Nathaniel A. Appendix C, and CUib Life in Boston.] 
Horton of Salem, its third Col. Edward Poor "Widows' Fund. A donation 
H. HaskeU. Ite dining-place is Young's, made by Mrs. Joanna Brooker and others 

— The MMaachusettB Reform Club was to the ** selectmen of Boston," established 
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fenudes, 190,571 ; native, Z40,iMd ; lor- xne ivegrumuuu ^c 

eiini, 114,796; white, 356,826; colored, conncillors should i 

5,873; Chinese, 118; Japanese, 3; In- king, and hold offio< 

dians, 19. The national census ten yean the superior judges 

before gaye it as 297,499. At that time places at his wiU, i 

Roxbury and Dorchester only, of the ad- upon him for thei: 

joining places, were annexed. In 1875, judges were to be r< 

after the annexation of Charlestown, governor; the she 

West Roxbury, and Brighton ^Charles- pointed and removi 

town bringing in 32,040, West Roxbury emor ; the juries w 

10,361, and Brighton 5,978), the state the sheri£Fs; town 

census gave the population of the city as prohibited, except 

841,919 ; ten years before it was reported officers or by pen 

as 192,324 ; and ten years before that, governor ; magistr 

in 1855, 161,429. There have been no and soldiers chiuged 

annexations since 1875. By the state were to be tried 

census of 1885 the city^spopulation was Scotia ; and the kir 

shown to be 390,406. The accuracy of quartered on the tc 

this census was questioned by local an- tion Acts were put 

thorities, who maintained that the actual With the enf orceni 

number was in excess of 400,000. The laws the issue was 1 

returns of 1885 show that there are 18,204 the colonists were, 

more women than men in the city, and onists of Qreat Br 

the greater portion of the surplus females triots did not flin 

are m half a dozen wards, ~- these prin- much, but she stc 

oipally in the fasluonable quarter of the Marblehead not on] 

city. her affliction, but o 

Port and Seamen's Aid Society, their stores and wb 

See Boston Port and Seamen's Aid So- merchants and trad* 

ci^, from all sections, 

Port Bill (The Boston). This Virginia and Soutl 

crowning effort of King George and his and as bountiful 

parliament to force the patriot colonists places* The confli 

to respect the authority of the crown, cord, and Bunkei 

which, with the Regulation Acts imme- long and trying si< 

diately following, had a contrary effect, tion, and the hurri* 
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Post. 

ornamented iron - front standing on the purchased by E. D. Wlnslow, the adven- 
site of the birthplace of Fnwldin,^ — tnrer, who, in January following, was 
which fact is recognized by the exhibition publicly shown to be a forger, and ran 
of a bust of the great Bostonian on the away. By reason of Winslow's manipu- 
face of the building, just orer the em- lations of tlie stock certificates of the 
trance-way. The *' Poet'' was founded company, the property was nearly 
by Col. Charles Q. Greene ; and the first wrecked. The righaul o^-nership of the 
number was issued Nov. I), 1831. It stock outstanding was ultimately deter- 
directly succeeded the *' American States- mined by the Supreme Court; and the 
man,'* which was incorporated in it ; and concern bein^ disposed of to a corporation, 
die *^ Statesman " has since been pre- was reestabuslied. For a while there- 
served in the weekly edition of the after, Frederick K Goodrich, who had 
** Poet.'* The " American Statesman " been a leading editor on the staff of the 
was started in February, 1821, by True, P^per, conducted it as editor-in-chief. 
Weston & GJreene, the latter being Na- Then he was succeeded by George F. 
thaniel Greene, a brother of the founder Emery, who had become the leading pro« 
of the *^ Poet ; '' and its editor, Nathaniel prietor ; and Mr. Emery was in turn suo« 
Greene, became postmaster of Boston in ceeded by Robert G. fitch. During the 
1820, holding the position until 1841, and year 1881 the corporation was again 
then ag^in fnnii 1845 to 1840. Charles reorranized tlirough new sales of stock, 
G. (Greene, towards the close of the career Mr. Emery disposing of his interest, and 
of the ** Statesman'' as a daily paper, retiring ; Alonzf> P. M(M)re becoming treas- 
was brought into it by his brother. The urer and manager. In 188.') another re- 
daily was discontinued May :)0, 1821); organization was effected, Mr. Moore re- 
and the paper thereafter continued in tri- tiringfrom the business management, and 
weekly, semi- weekly, and weekly editions Mr. fitch from the iiosition of chief ed- 
until the establishment of the ** Post,'* itor. Mr. M(»ore was succeeded by W. II. 
when, as stated above, it was absorbed II. Andrews as publisher, and Mr. Fitcli 
therein. Charles G. Greene, previous to by Uenry L. Nelson as chief editor. In 
his connection witli the '* Statesman,'' October, 188r>, after tliese changes, the 
had published a paper in Taunton, a lit- price of the Pust was reduced to two 
erary journal in this c!ty, and ha<l been cents a copy (it having )>een reduced 
connected with newspapers in Philadel- from four to three in the spring of 1882), 
phia and Washingt<ni. He gave to the and new features were added. Subee- 
**Post," at the outset, a genial, good- quently, in May, 188(}, substantially the 
humored, cheerful air, which it has never entire capital stock was purchased by 
lost. He took political defeat philosophi- parties not hitherto connected with the 
cally, which has ever since 1)een a con- journal, and on the 17th of that month 
spicuous characteristic of the ^^Post; " tlie paper appeared under entirely new 
and the introduction of the feature of management, with Edwin M. Bacon as 
light, airy, witty, original and selected editor, and Benjamin Kimball as presi- 
newspaper paragraplis, which has been of dent of the corporation. Change of sliape 
late years carried to such excess in many into tlie quarto form and various otiier 
modem newspapers, was due to him, hu improvements were effected later in the 
** All Sorts" column having set tlie fash- season. — Among tlie former assistant ed- 
ion. Mr. Greene won his title of **colo- itors of the "Post" was the late Richard 
nel" as aide to Gov. Morton. After a Frotliingham the liistorian, George C. 
while, Nathaniel G. Greene, son of Charles Hill, and George Makepeace Towle tlie 
G. , entered the office, and in time assumed lecturer. In the early days many of its 
the full charge of details, the father ** heavy " leaders were contributed by 
gradually retiring from the more arduous David Henshaw, when collector of the 
duties of editor. Underthe Greenes, with port. The **A11 Sorts" column has al- 
William Beals in charge of the business ways been in able hands. Ff>r a long 
department, — the firni being Beals, time Benjamin P. Shillaber (Mrs. Par- 
Gi^ne A Co., — the "Post" grew into tington) was its editor; and during a 
a valuable property, and a wide popo* later period George F. Babbitt, now of 
larity. In the winter of 1875 it was the City Board of Health made a repu- 
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Postr Office and Sub-TSreasury. 

tatioD as its editor. Mr. Shillsber first roof of the bmldins^ is a solid slr uc liir e of 

began his Partingtonian efforts while a iron upon iron girders and has circular 

compositor on the *"" Post.'^ dormer windows in iron frames. 

Post-Offlce and Sub-Treasuxy. The Post-Office Department ooenpies 
Occupying the square bounded by Devon- the entire ground floor, the basement, and 
shire and Milk streets, Post-Office Square, portions of the second story. By means 
and Water Street. One of the most im- of a passageway running under the stmc- 
posing public edifices in the city, though tnre from Water Street to Milk^ mail 
architecturally subject to more or less wa^ns communicate with the basement, 
criticism, as are many of the public build- which is used for the reception of mail 
ings of the present day. It is in the matter and the assortment of the more 
Renaissance style of architecture, and is weighty and bulky matter, such as news- 
constructed of Cape Ann granite. The papers, periodicals, books, etc. On the 
exterior is of laige dimensions. The Water Street side of the first floor of the 
facades rise 1(N) or more feet above the newer half of the building are the offices 
sidewalks, and the central portion of each of the Superintendent of City Delivery, 
reaches a height of 120 feet. The whole the offices for box rents and second-class 
structure is a composition of pilasters and matter, smoking, washing, and closet 
columns, and round-arched ornamented rooms. The portion inside the corridor 
windows, proportioned to set off the mas- is devoted to the General Delivenr De- 
sive pile of masonry covering an area of partment. On the Milk Street side, at 
nearly 45,000 feet of land. Tlie main the comer of Post-Office Square, are the 
entrance is on Post-Office Square, and on spacious quarters of the Money - Order 
either side of this, and surmounting the Department. On the ground floor of the 
stately frontage, are two statues, of Ver- Devonsliire Street end of the building is 
moiit marble, 17 feet high. They are the large work-hall, 30 feet high and 21 ti 
the work of Daniel C. French of Concord, by 82 feet in floor area, surrounded on 
The group on the left represents Labor three sid^ by the public corridor. Here 
suppr>rting domestic life and sustaining are the drop-boxes and the distributing 
the Fine Arts, while the one on the right boxes ; and here are to be found the Reg- 
represents Science controlling the forces istered Letter Office and the Foreign Mail 
of Electricity and Steam. In the first. Department. Above the corridors is a 
Lal>or, a stalwart figure, is represented mezzanine flooring or gallery 12 feet 
witli his right arm supported by the horn wide, that portion towards Devonshire 
of the anvil against wnich he is leaning. Street opening upon the large work-hall. 
Under his arm are the mother and child, and that on the side of Water and Milk 
and at his left, the Fine Arts, represented streets containing the oashier*s rooms 
by a graceful woman supporting a vase and the departments connected with the 
on her knee, with sculptured masks and business of the poet-office. In the centre 
capitals lying at her feet. In the other of the Post-Office Square end of thei 
group. Science, in the form of a woman, building is a light area, about 100 by 50 
IS seated in the middle directing Electric- feet, in which at the level of the second 
ity, a youth with wingfed feet, as slie rests story is a skylight, 44 by 80 feet, which 
witli her left hand on the shoulder of not only lights the central area of the 
Steam, who is chained to a locomotive mail room, but is provided with Tentila- 
wheel. Science rests her foot on a closed tors to carry off foiu air. 
volume, — her undiscovered secrets, — and On the second floor, the offices of the 
supports on her left arm a horseshoe mag- postmaster are on the Water Street side 
net with a tliunderbolt as an armature, of the extension, and the Special Agent 
Tlie facade of the Devonshire Street front and Naval Pay Office on the Post-Office 
of the building is subdivided into five Square front; and opposite to them, on 
compartments by a central projection, the other side of the corridor, are the 
flanked by two curtains finishing at the offices of the Railway Mail Service. The 
comers of Milk and Water streets. The pension office is on tiie Milk Street side, 
central portion is ornamented with a The Internal Revenue Offices occupy the 
heraldic figure, — an eagle with outspread rooms fronting on Water Street and on 
wings g^rasping a shield in its talons. The the comer of Devonshire, in what is 
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known as the old bnildinn^ (the portion money for the pnrchase heme approjwi- 
first built), and beyond these alonff the ated by Congress March 127i808. The 
Devonshire Street side are the Sub-Treas- work of building was begun in the f ollow- 
ury room and offices connected there- ing year. The comer-stone was laid, 
with. The feature of the Sub-Treasury with much pomp and ceremony, on the 
Department is the ** Marble Cash Room.^' 16th of October^ 1871, when tibe structure 
This is a showy hall, forming a parallel- was nearly finished to the top of the street 
ogram of about 80 feet in length 40 story ; and it was ready for the roof when 
in width, and about 60 in height Its the Great Fire came. [See Great Fire,'] 
decoration is in the Grecian style. The It was then damaged to Uie ext«nt of about 
tall pilasters, running 13 feet high, are $175,000. Two of the pavilions on the 
mounted on solid bases, and topped with Milk and Water Street sides were so de- 
elaborate worked capitals, all oi Sicilian faced and chipped by the intense heat 
marble ; while the wall-slabbing above that it was necessary to replace them, 
and below is of dark and light shades of This section was completed for occupancy 
Sienna. The cornices resting on these in 1875. In procuring land for the new 
capitals are of highly enriched frieze, section, or the extension as it is some- 
with a double row of brackets, and richly times called, considerable difficulty was 
ornamented. A balcony surrounds the experienced from the beginning until 
four sides of the room, which is acoes- after tlie Gbeat Fire. This opened the 
sible from the staircase, hall, and corri- way for mure favorable negotiations, and 
dor of the third story. The doors and in 1875 and 1870 the purchase of the site 
window sashes are of solid mahogany, was effected. Work on the Water Street 
Connected with the cash room are four side was begun in the fall of 1875, ac- 
fire and burglar proof safes. cording to tlie directions of Gridley J. 

The third floor is devoted entirely to F. Bryant, under whom the first section 
the United States courts and connecting was constructed. In December of that 
offices. On the fourUi are the offices year operations were suspended, but were 
of the lighthouse board, lighthouse in- taken up again in February, 1876, under 
spector, special agents of Uie treasury, the supervision of Mr. Bryant's successor, 
and the jury and model rooms. The Alexander R. Esty. He carried it on 
fiftii is used by the Signal Service De- from time to time as Uie appropriations 
partment. The building is well lighted by Congress came, until his deatii, in 
by the electric light, the Exlison incandes- 1880, when he was succeeded by Thomas 
cent system. Lvery provision has been Brown, who had been foreman of con- 
made for the protection of the building struction under him and Mr. Bryant, 
against fire. There is a fire pump of Jan. 15, 188^i, Mr. Brown, through sick- 
great capacity in the basement ; and there new, was obliged to g^ve place to Charles 
are six hydnuits on the top of the build- Edward Parker, who earned the work to 
ing and 10 through the new section, to- satisfactory completion. The new seo- 
gether with some 4,700 feet of hose, tion was fully occupied by tiie Poet-Offioe 
Two hydraulic lifts in the basement, in in the middle of August, 18H5. 
the new section, are employed for elevat- This is the first post-office building in 
ing such mail matter as is distributed on Boston owned by the government. Pre- 
the first floor. Two sets of passenger vious to the Revolution the p<»t-office 
elevators <}f two each arc in the new sec- was for the largest part of the time on 
tion on the left and right respectively of that part of Washington Street formerly 
the Water and Milk Street corridors, known as Comhill, between Wat«r Street 
near the entrance, besides four others in and the present Comhill. During the 
the other part of the building. siege it was removed to Cambridge. 

The total cost of the entire building. After the evacuation it was returned to 

including tiie site, heating, lighting, and the east side of Washington Street, near 

elevator plants, was $5,81U,295.05. The State. Afterwards it was removed to 

structure as it stands completed was pro- State Street, on the sit-e of the first 

jected in 1867. The land for the first meeting-house erected in Boston: for a 

section, facing on Devonshire Street, was while, after that, it was located in the 

obtained at a cost of $532,039.20. the Old State House buihling; then in tha 



1704 (publisher of the '^Jiews-Letter/' 
[tee First Newspaper]) ; William Brooker, 
1717 (publisher of ** Boston Gazette," 
the second regular paper published in the 
colonies) ; Philip Musgrave, 1719 (suc- 
ceeded Brooker as proprietor of the '* Ga- 
zette"); Thomas Lewis, about 1726; 
Henry Marshall, about 1727; John Boy- 
dell, about 1732; Ellis Huske, about 
1794; James Franklin, 1754; TuthUl 
Hubbard, 1771 ; Jonathan Hastings, 
about 1787; Aaron Hill, 1808; Na- 
thaniel Green, 1829 ; George W. Gordon, 
1841; WiUiam Hayden, 1849; Geoige 
W. Gordon again, 1850; Edwin G. 
Bailey, 185^3 ; Nahum Capen, 1857 ; John 
G. Palfrey, 1861; William L. Burt, 
1867 ; Edward S. Tobey, 1876. Benja- 
min Franklin and John Foxcroft were 
the last deputy postmasters for North 
America appointed by the British Gov- 
ernment. 

Postal Regolatioiui, Districts, 
etc. Boston and its environs are divided 
into 23 postal districts : viz., — 

OenenU Port Office. Mount Anbum. 



Station A. 

Roxbury. 

Charlefltown. 

ChelMA. 

East Boston. 

South Boston. 

Brookline. 

Cambridge. 

Ounbridgeport. 

KMt Cambridge. 

North Cambridge. 



Soraerville. 

Dorchester. 

Meponaet. 

Mfl^pan. 

Jamaica Pbtln. 

West Roxbury. 

Roelindale. 

Brighton. 

Allston. 

Winthrop. 

Revere. 



The General Post-Offioe district com- 



Chardon, Merrimac, 
streets, to the wate 
territoiy north and e 
ries to the water froi 
portion of the Nort 
mainder of the ffenei 
has four deliveries d 
by carrier. The inu 
tem was introduced 
Sundays, letters intc 
carrier may be call 
and 2, between 9.30 
holidays one or more 
by carrier. When { 
not open for the da' 
fying the carrier to J 
to call, it may be < 
up to the advertised 
office. The New 
Washington, Southe 
arriving in the mo 
are delivered by ca 
which is completed 1 
ness district** beft 
throueh the bouse d 
The Northern mail 
when on time, is d 
business district b} 
through the house 
o*clocK deliveries, 
when on time, is d 
trip. The frequent 
from the red street 1 
days, collections an 
in the general post^ 
8 p. M. Letter-boi 



Postal SegtdationSj Districts^ etc. 

The box divimon superintendent's office The money-order office is on the Milk 
18 at sections 8 and 4, Water Street corn- Street side, comer Post-Office Square, and 
dor, and is open from 6 a. m. to 9 p. m., is open from 10 a. m. to C p. M. ; not open 
except Sandays ; on Sundays it is open on Sundays. Money-orders may be sent to 
from 9 to 10 A. m. Boxes may be rented the following coimtries in addition to the 
from $3 to $4 and $5 per quarter, paya- United States : Gh^at Britiau and Ireland, 
ble quarterly in advance. Letters ad- Switzerland, (Germany, France, Italy, Can- 
dressed to box-holders are assorted into ada, Newfoundland, Jamaica, New South 
the boxes immediately after their receipt Wales, Victoria, New Zealand, Queens- 
at the office. Lock-boxes are accessible land, the Cape Colony, tlie Windward 



Islands, Bel^um, Portugal, Tasmauia, 
and Hawaiian Kingdom. The rates of 
commission or fees charged for the issue 
of domestic and international money-or- 



Bcenta. 
10 ceuta. 
15 cents. 
'J() centa. 
25 cents. 
30 cents. 
35 cents. 
40 cents. 
46 cents. 



day and night, Sundays and holidays in- 
cluded. Tae stamp office is at section 
18, Devonshire Street corridor, and ia 
open from 7 a. m. to 9 p. m. ; also on 

Poet-Office Square corridor, l,<iO A. M. to ders are gpven below. 
7 P. M. After that hour stamps mav be For I>i>xKnc Osdssb. 

procured from the watchman. On Sun- For sums not exceeding (10 . . . 
days, open from 8.80 A. m. to 5.oO p. m. Over $10, and not exceeding {15 . 
Theseveralletter "drops" are locat^^d at Ovel Iso' Sd Sot exSd£| So * 
sections 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, and 24 Devon- Over 840,' and not exceeding $60 
shire Street corridor, and sections 48, 49, Over $50, and not exceeding $00 
and 50 Post-Office Square corridor. Pack- Over ffiO, and not exceeding $70 
ages and papers too large for the ** dro|)8 ** 
may be handed in to clerks at section 2*3. 
The newspaper delivery superintendent's 
office is at section 01, Water Street cor- 
ridor, and is open from 7. '30 A. m. to 7 
p. M. On Sundays, from 9 to 10 A. m. 
The general delivery is at sections 51, 52, _ _ _ 
and 58 Poet-Office IStiuare corridor, and is Over $10^ and not exceeding $20 
open from 7.30 A. m. to 7 P. m ; on Sunday, Over $20, and not exceeding $30 

from 9 to 10 A. M. Persons desiring to Rl!! Si' ^ "nJ ! J^l^ £5! 

11 * Ai. • Ml- I J i_ 'A J 1 J Over $40, and not exceeding $oO 

call for their mad should have It addressed „_ „ ^ „„., 

"to be called for,'' or "transient," and 
should apply to this division for it. Per- 
sons temporarily in the city, on leaving, 
should notify tlie office to what place 
they desire their mail matter forwarded. 
The regfistered letter division is at sec- 
tions 45, 40, and 47, Post-Office Square 



Over $70, and not exceeding $80 
Over $80, and not exceeding $100 . 

For Moitxy-Ordbbs on Switzkrland, thb Obs- 

MAN KmFIBS, THS DOMINION OF CANADA, OR 

Nkwfoundland, thr Kinodom OF Italy, 
Frajicr, OR Alokria, Nrw Bodth Walks, 
Victoria, Nrw Zraland, and thb Island or 
Jamaica. 

For srnns not exceeding $10 . . . . 15 cents. 

" . . ST) cents. 

. . 45 cents. 

. . GO cents. 

. . 75 cents. 

Britain and 
Walbs, Bcot- 



FoR Monry-Ordbrs on Grbat 

Ireland: England, Ireland, 

land, and adjacent Islands. 
For suuis not exceeding $10 .... 25 cents. 
Over $10, and not exceeding $20 . . 60 cents. 
Over t20j and not exceeding $30 . . 70 cents. 
Over $30, and not exceeding $40 . . 85 cents. 
Over $40, and not exceeding $50 .... $1 

After once paying a money-order, by 



comdor, and is open for the reception of ^^^^^^..^r panted, tlie post^ffice de 
letters to be registered, from 9 A. m. to P. pertinent will not be liable to any further 

claim therefor. The public ai 

strictly cautioned : 



letters to be regwtered, from 9 a. m. to p. Anient will not be liable to any further 
M., and for the delivery of them {rom 9 A. ^,^^ therefor. The pubUc are therefore 
M. to 6 p. M. It 18 not open on Sundays/ .... n^„f JnnpH t — 



The mailing division, including forcigfii 
branch superintendent's office, is at sec- 
tions 30 and 82, Milk Street corridor, and 
is open from 9 A. m. to 5 p. m. ; not open 
on Sundays. All inquiries relating to the 
arrival and departure of both domestic 
and foreign mails should be made here. 



To take all means to prevent the loss of 
a rnoney-crder. 

Never to send the order in the same letter 
tcith the information required on payment 
thereof. 

To be careful, on taking o\(t a money- 



The office of inquiry for missing and order, to state correctly the given name as 

dead letters is up one flight, in the gal- mW/ as the surname of the person in whose 

lery over the Milk Street corridor, and ia favor it is to be draum. 

open from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M. All inquir- Neglect of these instructions will risk the 

ies for missing, misdirected, or held-f or- loss of money, besides leading to delay and 

postaee letten ahonld be made here. trouble in obtaining payment, 
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SSh of 0OTW Street to Hammond ^rttmd M 
XSiny BaOrotMl to th« water front. Four dafly 

Foot daily d«lW«rtea by canrie™. 
Broadway. Foor daily dollrertea by «rrter. 

ChallStown Station (j'^STII^tL^L^' 
28 Main Street. Foiir daflr deUrerij^by amlw 

Kaat Borton Stiitlon (»{«5f I'l^ SfSJl 
Marerlck Squaw. Four daUy delhrertoi by car- 

'**Siath Boton Station (°>J«fy'^.J?*%^ 
Ho. 417 Broadway. Four dafly deliyertea by 

^^■SUJbridge Statlon,lncli«lIn«lgnrt Auburn 
(miney-oHbr oiBce). Harvard Square. Four 

daily a«ll^OTlea by carrier. ,u««-\ 

cJmbrldgeport Station (»n?»ey-^J«c^ 
Ha 611 MalnStreet. Four daUy deUreriea by 

^^B^'Cambrlto Station ^^<^'^^!I^J!^ 
Ho jS) Cambridge Street. Four daUy deUveriea 

^'^SJr'bambridge StatUj,. T^^^^^ 
Railroad Station, North Avenue. Three daUy 

^JKSJ^m'e^^ (money-order ofto.). No. 
10 Bow Street, Union Square. Two daQy deUv- 

•^DirolSSJ SUtlon (nu>n«y-orfer offl^)- Jiujc- 
tlon of Dorchester Avenue and Adams Street. 
Two dally deliveries by carrier. ^ ^ ,. . _^ , 

lUttawm Station. Comer of Oakland and 
Ilh?^t?S^t. Two daily deUverie. bv carter. 

jSmalca Plain Station (money-oraer office). 
Green Street, oppodte the raUway atatlon. Two 
daily deliveries by carrier. . 

uf— ♦ n/.,ti«rv fttatlon. Centre, oppodte ParH 
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Prescott Statue — Press Clvb. 

gqnares in East Boston) inclosed by an Boston," in tlie *' Memorial History/* 

iron fence. [See Parks and Squares.'] speaks of this statue as one of ^*gieat 

Presoott Statue. The statne of dramiitic power." 
Col. William P^scott, standing in the Press Club (The Boston). No. 61 
main path of the grounds in front of the Court Street. Organized March, 1886. 
Bunker Hill Monument, is supposed to A club of journalists and others con- 
be on the spot where the hero stood while nected with the newspaper business '* for 
encouraging hiB men, at the opening of the promotion of social intercourse and 
tiie battle of Bunker Hill. It is of friendly feeling among its members, and 
bronze, cast in Rome ; and its sculptor the advancement of the interests of jour- 
was W. W. Story. It is t) feet in height, nalism." It has three classes of mem- 
and stands upon a nearly rectangular ped- bers, — active, associate, and honorary, 
estal of polished Jonesborough granite, To the first class, proprietors (or officers 
7 feet hign, and 4 feet inches by 4 feet where the proprietorship of a newspaper 
10 inches at the base, which itself rests is vested in a stock company), publi^ers, 
upon a base of Quincy g^ranite. The pose managers, editors, and reporters of the 
of the figure \& spirited and dramatic, daily and weekly press of Boston, and 
It is intended to represent the leader resident correspondents of daily or weekly 
at the moment that he has uttered the newspapers published elsewhere, are eli- 
memorable words, ** Don't fire until I gible ; to tlie second class, those who have 
toll you; don't fire until you see the whites been connected with the Boston press for 
of their eyes ! " The right leg advances, at least one year in any of the capacities 
the right hand grasps nervously an un- necessary for eligibility to active member- 
sheathed swcrd, the left hand is thrown ship, and persons actively engaged in lit- 
back in a repressing movement, tlie eyes erary occupations in the city, are eligible ; 
gaze eagerly forward, and the whole body and honorary members are elected by a 
seems vibrant with emotion. It is known nine tentlis vote of the active members 
that the night preceding the battle was present at a regular meeting. Associate 
very hot, and that Prescott, who worked members are entitled to all the privileges 
at tiie digging as hard as his men, threw of active members, except those of votmg 
off the outside uniform coat, and put on and holding office. Honorary members 
a loose seersucker coat, and a broad- have no voice in the government of the 
brimmed farmer's hat. So the hero ii dnb, and thoy are not subject to dues or 
represented in this easy costume, which assessments. Candidates for membership 
is admirably adapted for artistic treat- are voted upon by secret ballots. An 
ment, while his more cumbrous regiment- affirmative vote of two thirds of the ac- 
aU are seen lying in a heap at his feet, tive members present when a ballot is 
The broad-brimmed hat gives an effec- tAken is necessary to elect an active mem- 
tive sombrero shadow to ttie face ; while ber ; and one of nine tenths of the active 
the loose coat, the skirts of which almost members present to elect an associate 
sweep the ground, has all the advantige member. A conmiitteo of the executive 
of a mantle or cloak in furnishing the conmiittee on membership canvasses the 
effect of drapery so much desired by names of all candidates for membersliip, 
sculptors to give grace and ease to their and reports to tli« club before ballot is 
creations. Vinm the front panel of the taken. The adniission fee is ^>, and as- 
pedestal is the following inscription in sessmento $1 a month, or $10 a year, 
raised letters : — The officers consist of a president, first 

Colonel '^^ second vice-presidents, secretarj', 

William Prbhcott treasurer, and an executive committee 

JrNK 17, 1775. composed of these named officers, ex 

The remaining panels are blank. The ojffiaisj and six active members. The 
statue was raised by the Bunker Hill president of the club is chairman, and 
Monument Association ; and was unveiled the secretory, secretary of the executive 
June 17, 1881, with fitting ceremonies, a committee. The annual election of offi- 
noteworthy feature being an oration by cers takes place on the third Tuesday in 
Hon. Robert C. Winthrop. Arthur Dex- March. The rooms of the club are pleas- 
tor, in his chapter on ** The fine Arts in antly arranged, and are provided with all 
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Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 

position. J. W. Denny was the first committee ; 2, on legislatacm, transporta- 

Jsnt of the society. The original plan tion, and slaughtering ; '^^ on officers and 
the society ¥ra8 to secure the enactment prosecntions ; 4, on humane education, 
and enforcement of suitable laws, and to publications, and prizes ; 5, on a home 
carry humane education as far as possible and shelter for dogs and other animals in 
throughout the State, the country, and Boston. The rates of membership are as 
the world. On its first board of directors follows: actiye life, $100 ; associate Ufe, 
were some of the most eminent men of $50 ; active annual, $10 ; associate an- 
ihe State. The city goremment furnished nual, $5; children's $1; branch, $1. 
it 17 policemen for three weeks to canvass All members receive '*Our Dumb Ani- 
the city for funds; and it started with mals^' free, and all publications of the 
about 1 .000 members and patrons, and a society. \^e Appenaix AS\ 
fund of about $13,000. It published Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
almost immediately the first paper of its dren (The MaBsachiiBetts Society 
kindin the world, Our Dumb Animals," for the). No. 1 Pemberton Square, 
and printed 200,000 copies of the first Incorporated April, 1878, '* for the pur- 
number. Largely from the example and pose of awakening interest in the abuses 
influence of this society have come the to which children are exposed by the in- 
starting of similar journals in this country temperance, cruelty, or cupidity of par- 
and England, and the founding of many euts and guardians, and to help tlie en- 
new societies in this country, viHao of the forcement of existing laws on the subject. 
Ladies' Humane Educational Ck>mmittee procure needed legislation,'' and perform 
of England^ of which the Baroness Bur- kindred work. E^lier movements in 
dett-Cxnitts is president. The plans of the State, with headquarters in Bnst4)n, 
havii^ prosecuting agents in each town, for the prevention of cruelty to children, 
and of g^iving prizes in schools for best began in 1877 and 1878, and were repre- 
compositions on this subject, were the sented by two organizations, the Chil- 
outgrowth of the Massachusetts society, dren's Protective Society and the present 
Several of its publications have been organization. In the spring of 1880 these 
translated into foreign langpnagfes. It were consolidated under the present 
has, in addition to its Boston force, 500 title, and a general agent appointed. In 
prosecuting agenta through the State, the summer following plans were formed 
who report quarterly ; has received So to procure funds for the advancement of 
legacies thus far, and has a reserved fimd the work of the organization, and in 
in the hands of its tnistees of about December a fair was held in Horticultural 
$40,000. Its branch organizations num- H^dl for its benefit, from which the sum 
ber 5, 123 ** Bands of Mercy '* with a mem- of $15, (XX) was realized. Subsequently 
bership of now upwards of 320,(XX). bequests were received, and generous 
There is probably but one society of its subscriptions considerably increased the 
kind in the world of greater power and funds. The society is not limited to 
influence ; namely, the Royal Society of checking actual cases of abuse and 
England, which was the first in the world neglect, (hie of ita aims is to relieve chil- 
to be established. The society is a mem- dren through the reformation of the par- 
ber of the International Union of the ents. Many cases occur where the proof 
Societies for the Protection of Animals, of neglect is not sufficient to enable it to 
as established by the International Con- take the children. In such cases, with 
g^ss hold at Paris in 1878, of which the persuasion and warning, the parenta are 
emblem is a **gold star on an azure put on probation. One of the excellent 
field." Of this device, the star was works done by the society has been to 
suggested to the congress by Nathan obtain the passage of a criminal law uuu- 
Appleton, the delegate of the Massa- ishing parents for unreasonably neglect- 
chusetts society, while the Marquis de ing to support their minor children. The 
Ginestons of the Paris society added the *' neglect law" permits parents to recover 
colors. Besides the monthly meetings of tlieir children from the care of the society 
the directors, much efficient work is ac- when they can show that they maintain 
complidied by the different committees, a suitable nome and are of good character, 
of which there are five: 1, Uie flnanoe The sooiety has Myeralproseouting agents 
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matron, and onuaren, ooui giris ana ooys, uuiu, uvuuii lu ± iw, 

while inmates are required to help in ihe ** New ^gland Libra 

house-work each day and attend schooL first libraries to whiol 

The Pemberton Square office has become cess. This library i 

a sort of depot for information for all him to the deacons 

matters where the rights of children are Church, in 1758, and i 

concerned, even though there ia no cruelty Public Library. [S 

or neglect. In 18^ the society pub- The Boston.] The i 

lished a nuinual containing all the laws and distinguished me 

bearing upon the interests of children, ing libraries, not aloi 

with methods of procedure, and the ad- try, but in England 

dresses of the various institutions which are connected with it 

care for children. These have been dis- already issued are ni 

tributed to members and local agents of ble. Among them i 

the society, to magistrates, to institutions F.ng1||.nd Prospect,^' 

and societies, and to other parties inter- life in Boston in 1( 

ested. The first president oi the society Tracts," a collection 

was the late Robert K Apthorp, one of the official papers issued 

foremost of citizens in many good causes, between tne overthr 

and one of the most benevolent. He was government and the e 

succeeded by Charles D. Head. Frank second charter of Mi 

B. Fay has been the general agent and memoir of Sir Edmi 

secretary from the time of the formation Hutchinson Papers," 

of the society. It has a huge board of inal papers relative t 

vice-presidents and directors, including Colony of Massachue 

gom e of the.,.jiaaat- Mominent men and from the edition of 

'iPlMHMf' me city. ^See Appendix A,] ton's Letters from K 

Prince SchooL See Public School ten in 1686, in wlic! 

Buildings, voyages and travels a 

Prince Society (The). Organized his friends and acqu 

May 25, 1858 ; incorporated Maroh 18, from the original ma 

1874. An association ^* for the purpose leian Library, Oxford 

of preserving and extending the knowl- exander and « Ameri 

edge of American history, by editing and giving a complete h 

printing such manuscripts, rare tracts, of this Scotch ooblei 

and vmumes as are mostly confined in onies in this coiMitry 



Private Schools. 

nred all our anthentio information in re> same g^rade may oocnr on the same day. 
gard to the Tisits of the Scandinavians to A nsefnl and probably novel feature of 
this country in the last part of the tenth this school is the assignment of a teacher 
and the first part of the eleventh centu- to remain in the school-house during tlie 
ries ; *' The Voyages of Samuel De Cham- afternoon, to g^ve, to such pupils as choose 
plain, '^ including the voyage of 1603 and to be present, assistance in their studies 
all contcuned in the edition of 1613, and bv answering inquiries and making ex- 
in that of 1619; *^ New England Canaan planations concerning the lessons, for 
or New Canaan," '* written by Thomas which the school-hours afford no time. 
Morton of Cliffords Inne, Gent, upon ten The school is a thorough one ; carrying 
Years Knowledge and Experiment of the children from the kindergarten and the 
Country, 1632;'' and ^^Sir Walter Ra- primary departments, through the various 
leigh and his Colony in America." It is courses, to preparation for college, boys 
the purpose of the Council ** to issue no and girls alike, for the Institute of Tech- 
work wnich may not be referred to as nology and business. Its annual exhi- 
an historical authority on the subject of bitions, which have been a pleasant fea- 
which it treats.'' All its publications ture for over 50 years, are held in Music 
are admirably printed on fine paper and Hall. Chauncy Hall was founded by 
substantially bound. It is the custom to Gideon F. Thayer. For many years 
issue one volume a year. [See Appen- Thomas dishing was principal ; and Wil- 
dix A,] liam H. Ladd, who succeeded him, has 
Private Schools. According to the long been associated with the school. In 
school census of 1885, of the 72,0U4 chil- 18^ M. Grant Daniell became associated 
dren attending school in the city, 7,250 with Mr. Ladd in the conduct of the 
attended private schools. The private school, and the two continue to direct it 
schooU of the city number about 100, and, as principals. The school-building, an 
as a rule, are maintained at a high stand- architecturally fine structure, in the con- 
ard, and well conducted. Among the struction of which thorough ventilation 
laigest and best known of these schools as well .as convenience of pupils and 
is Qiauncy Hall, which occupies its own teachers was considered, is the property 
building in the Back Bay district, on of an association of graduates known as 
Boylston Street, near the comer of Dart- the Chauncy Hall School Corporation, 
mouth. It was established as long ag^ Military drill is practised in the school, 
as 1828, and has grsiduated a great nuni- and there is an excellent gymnasium con- 
ber of boys, many of whom have made nected with it. The present site was oc- 
their record at Harvard and other col- cupied in 1873. The school was formerly 
leges, and have won prominent positions on Essex Street, and before that, for 
in business and professional life in after forty years, in Chauncy Place. — One of 
years. Among its g^raduates were Rev. the newest of the ^ivate schools is the 
Kufus Ellis (the firat to go to college Berkeley, in the Cliristian Association 
from Chauncy Hall, in 1834;, long pastor building, comer of Boylston and Berke- 
of the First Church [see tJiis]; James ley streets. It admits pupils of both 
Jackson Jarves, Henry T. Tuckerman, sexes for all the courses of study ordina- 
Francis Parkman, John Weiss, Dr. Cal- rily pursued in preparation for college, for 
vin EUlis, and Horatio Hale. Of late the Institute of Technology, for business, 
years the school has enlarged its scope, and for general school culture. There 
admitting girls as well as boys, and ex- are spacious study-rooms for each sex, 
tending Uie curriculum ; and it has made several commodious recitation-rooms, and 
its greatest increase since 1878. The large lecture and exhibition halls; and 
curriculum of studies provides for more the pupils have the use of the splendidly 
than 400 recitations, and there are 31 equipped g^ymnasium of the Christian As- 
teachers. Classes are not permitted to sociation. [See Gymnasiums, and Young 
become larger, in any branch, than one Men's Christian Association.] The prin- 
person can advantageously teach. When cipals are James B. Taylor, Edwin De 
a class becomes thus unwieldy, it is di- Meritte, and Walter C. Hagar, and there 
vided, and another teacher is employed to is a large corps of instructors. The school 
conduct it: thns two recitations of the was fint opened in September, 1884. — 
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Den 18 generally ane to tne aesire ot 
many parents to have their children re- 
oeive the direct and individnal attention 
of the teachers, which they think cannot 
8o well or so satisfactorily be secured by 
the large-class system, and in larger 
schools. At these schools modem lan- 
guages are taught, and yarious accom- 
plishments, besides the branches which 
are classed under the general term of a 
finished English education. They are sit- 
uated in the old and the new West End, 
and in the best parts of the South End. 
Among the oldest of these schools is Rev. 
Geoive Gannett' s. No. 69 Chester Square, 
South End; and Miss Catherine 1. Ire- 
land's, Lonisburg Square, West End. 
Others are Miss E. P. Hubbard's, No. 81 
Boylston Street ; Miss Wesselhoeft's, No. 
Newbury Street ; Miss A. H. Johnson's, 
No. 18 Newbury Street ; the Misses Hil- 
liard's. No. 116 Mount Vernon Street; 
Miss H. A. Adam, No. 98 Chestnut 
Street ; and St. Marguret's SchooL [See 
SUterhood of St. Margaret.] The schools 
of the Sisters of Notre Dame, in the Rox- 
bury District, Washington Street, and of 
the Sacred Heart, No. 5 Chester Square, 
represent for the Roman Catholic popula- 
tion, pay-schools conducted on a similar 
basis as respects the course of study and 
the ratio of pupils to teachers. Of pri- 
vate dancing schools and academies there 
is a large number in the city, at some of 
which deportment and calisthenics are 
also tauffht. Of special schools there is 
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istry of Deeds and Probate Office, Court 
Square, 2,423; Jail, Charles Street, 135,- 



Province Simse — Public Garden. 

Building, Chardon Street. [See Boston the health department ; and other prop- 

Provident Association*] erty. [See Bathsy The Public; Fire-Ser- 

Province House. See Old Land- vice; Health of the City ; Police Service ; 

marks, and Public School Buildings; also titles 

Psychical Research. See Ameri- of the principal buildings enumerated 

can Society for Psychical Research. above, for description and further infor- 

Public Builaings. The princi]^ mation.] The real and personal property 

buildings owned by the city are the City of the city was valuea in 1885-^ at 

Hall, on School Street, occupying 25,915 $41,(H^,408. 

feet of land ; the Public Library build- Public Qarden (The). Inclosed by 
ing, Boylston Street, (xicupying 23,415 Charles, Beacon, Arlington, and Boylston 
feet of land; City Hospital, Harrison Ay- streets. The i^t where the c^Eirden 
enue, consisting of ten buildiufi^, and oo- stands was long called the Roimd Marsh, 
cupying 2^,(KU feet of laud; Faneuil ortlie** marsh at the bottom of the Corn- 
Hall, and market under it, 8,460 feet; mon," and originally was part of the Com- 
Faneuil Hall Market House (or Quinoy mon. After a ereat fire, m 171>4, in Pearl 
Market House), with the hall over the and Atkinson (now Congress) streets, in 
same, 27,4(N) feet; Old State House, which certain ropewalks were burned. 
State Street, 4,51 1 feet ; Central Charity the town, in a sudden access of generosity 
Bureau and Temporary Home, Chardon unusual in a corporation, gave these fiats 
Street, three buildings, 19,902 feet ; Way- to the owners of the burned ropewalks, 
farer's Lodge, Hawkins Street, 9,(>25; on which to erect new buildincfs. This 
Court House, Court Square, 15^75; Jleg- gift, however, was not altogether from 
~ - motives of generosity, but to prevent the 

erection of the new buildings in a district 

900; Municipal Court House, Roxbuiy which such structures endangered. In 

Street, Roxbury District, 14,390 ; Mum« 1819 the new ropewalks here built were 

cipal Court, Old L3rnian School-house, in turn burned ; and then their proprie- 

Meridian Street, East Boston, 13,016 ; tors decided not to rebuild, but to cut up 

old Town Hall, Washington Street, Dor- the territory into building lots, and sell 

Chester District, 17,900 ; old Town Hall, it for business and dwelling purposes. 

Washington Street, Brighton District, 13,- Its value had been greatly enhanced by 

431 ; old City Hall, Charlestown District, the opening of Charles Street, in 1804 ; 

8,240 ; Curtis ILill, South Street, West and it was to be further improved by the 

Roxbury I>istrict, 49,907; Holton Li- Mill-dam project then under way, by 

brary building, Rockland Street, Bright- which the marshes and fiats would be 

on LKstrict ; Westerly Hall, Centre converted into dry lands. It commanded 

Street, West Roxbury District, 5,044 ; a beautiful view of the Charles and its 

and Wilson Hotel estate, Washington shores beyond ; and the reclaiming of the 

Street, Brighton District. In the old Back Bay, with the extensive building of 

Town Hall of the Brighton District are the present day beyond these ^^mardies 

now the Municipal Court and ward-room; at the bottom of the Common,'* was not 

in the old City Hall, Charlestown Dia- then thought of. Many citizens strongly 

trict, is the branch of the Public Library, objected to the ropemakers* scheme, and 

the Municipal Court, and police station in 1824, the first year of the elder Quin- 

houHe No. 15. In the Westerly Hall, cy*s administration as mayor, the estate, 

West Roxbury District, is a primary which 30 years before had been given 

school ; uiul the Wilson Hotel estate, away, was regained by the city by the 

Brighton District, is partly used by the payment of $55,000. Then a new danger 

healtli and paving dejxartments of the threatened. The title having passed to 

city. The city also owns school-houses, oc- the city a proposition to sell it lor build- 

oupying (1885-80) 3,192,922 square feet ing purposes was again agitated, this time 

of land, the houses and lands valued at in the city council. The question was at 

about i^,840,000. It also owns its sey- length referred to the people, and in De- 

eral police station houses ; and its fire-en- ocmber of the same year, happily, the 

gine, hose, and hook-aud-ladder houses ; citizens by a decisive vote refused to give 

bath-houses: stables under the charge of the city oouudl authority to selL Still 
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Avrover vo uie use ot the people as a Pub- of the inoloBnre, c 

lio Garden, were inclosed wimin the pres- "wiih the g^axdens 

ent boundaries, and plans made for iheir Abundant seats i 

improvement. The idea of making a antest parts of i 

public garden here was, however, con- favorite resort ol 

ceived years before. In 1837 Horace Street divides the 

Gray and others petitioned for the use of mon, entirely dif 

the land for such a purpose, and it was with its long ma 

gfranted conditionally. In 1839 these gen- maples, and linde 

Uemen were incorporated as the ** Propri- into which no flo 

etors of the Botanic Garden in Boston,'* together theymak 

and a conservatory for plants and birds l&e Common.] ( 

was fitted up, which flourished for some edge, quite on on 

time until its destruction by fire. now in the midst < 
The garden contains over 24 acres, in Public Instit 

form varving but little from a parallelo- directors for pul 

gram. In 1862 the present iron fence Ko. 80 Pemberton 

was built, and the indosure graded, the f ollowii^ pro{ 

filled, and laid out definitely as a g^arden. Island, on which 

which, since that date, has from year to building known ai 

year become more and more attractive try, a wooden hou8< 

and beautifuL Fountains have been reformation for g^' 

erected, and numerous statues put up ; for truant boys, an« 

a fine artificial pond, fed from the over- women and nursery 

flow of the Frog Pond on the Common brick workshop, re* 

has been excavated, on which in summer bakery, engineer*! 

time are gayly canopied pleasure boats, buildings, etc. ; B 

An iron bridge, with granite piers con- chased from the St 

structed in 1867, spans the pond, con- $40,000, and the 

necting the main path leading from the adult male paupen 

Charles Street entrance to that opposite reotion and Lunat 

Commonwealth Avenue, on Arlington Boston, with the 

Street. By this means the Common and workshop ; the brie 

Public G^arden are practically united, and, Street, Cnarlestown 

by way of the parK-like centre of Com- erett line, a short i 

monwealth Avenue, will ultimately be den bridge ; the J 

UnitAd mrifli fl»« •»«— U--^ " * ' "" 



Public Latin School — Public Library. 

The board of direotors for public institn- present library building was completed, 

tions consists of 12 members, one half of at a cost of $365,000 ; and the bbrarv, 

whom are appointed annually by the then numbering 70,000 yolumes, was m 

mayor, subject to confirmation by the al- part opened for the use of the public 

dermen. From that date the collection has increased 

Public Latin School. See L<Uin at an unprecedented rate ; whole libraries 

School, have been given to it, while bequests and 

Public Latin School for Girls, gifts of money and books, added to the 

See Latin School for Girls, purchases which are made from the an- 

PubliO Library (The Boston), nual appropriations granted by the city, 
Boylston Street, near Tremont Street, have meule frequent accessions to its 
This great library, with its eight branch- shelves. Among the libraries which have 
es, is one of the most important and been acquired are those of the eminent 
practical of the institutions of Boston, mathematician Nathaniel Bowditch, of 
In 188(5 numbering over 460,000 yolumes, 2,542 volumes, which was given by his 
and 115,000 unbound pamphlets, its children; Theodore Parker's rare and 
g^wth has been remarkably rapid. Be- valuable collection of 1(5, IKX) volumes, re- 
tween the years 1841 and 1851, various ceived under his will ; George Ticknor's 
attempts at establishing a free public li- Spanish and Portuguese library, which he 
brary in Boston were made. Sums of had gathered during his life for the pur- 
money were offered conditionally, and an pose of writing the '^ History of Spanish 
attempt was at one time made to avail of Literature, '' in all about 4,()(K) volumes, 
the existing library of the Boston Athe- which was received under his will ; also 
nieum. After a while, a few books were 3,000 other volumes from Mr. Ticknor's 
given for a free library ; others had been library, given before his death ; the li- 
acquired by exchange with the city of brary of Rev. Tliomas Prince, number- 
Paris through Alexander Vattemaire ; and ing 1,970 volumes, of rare and curious 
Edward Everett gave his large collection New England history and theology, which 
of United States public documents for had been bequeathed by him in 1758 to 
this purpose. In one way or another, in the deacons of the Old South Church, 
these few years, 2,(X)0 volumes were col- and now placed on deposit here ; and the 
looted ; and in 1852 the movement had so Barton Library, very complete in Shake- 
far developed that a librarian was ap- speare literature, and widely recognized 
pointed, and a real interest began to be as such by Shakespearean scholars, which 
manifested in the undertaking. During contains 12,0(X) volumes, and was pnr- 
this year, 1852, the board of trustees was chased in New York and added to tibe col- 
organized, under an act of incorporation lection in 1873. These libraries are kept 
wbich had been obtained four years be- by themselves, but all are accessible to 
fore. Fortunate it was that this first the public. Their value is being constant- 
board was composed of men of broad and ly enhanced by new additions. Among 
large views and of practical good sense, the gfifts of money to the institution, Ab- 
Edward Everett was the first president of bott Lawrence bequeathed $10,000 to it, 
the board ; and to him, and to the late Mary P. Townsend gave $4,()00, Jonathan 
George Ticknor, his succeasor, the city is Phillips $30, (XK), Charlotte Harria $10,- 
mainly indebted for the plan adopted, 0(X), Henry L. Pierce $5,000, Samuel A. 
and the successful organization of the en- Green $2,000, Arthur Scholfield $50, (KX), 
terprise. The project laid down in the and George Ticknor $4,000 ; and Joshua 
first report of tlie trustees attracted the Bates supplemented his first gift of $50,- 
attention of Joshua Bates, of the great 000 with $50, (XK) worth of books. — The 
banking house of Baring Brothers of library building is ot brick, and sand- 
London, himself Boston bom ; and he was stone trimmings, with two lofty stories 
moved to g^ve towards it $50,000. 0th- and basement ; and it measures in the 
ers gave money or books, or both ; so main 82 by 128 feet. On the first fioor 
that in a year the library had collected are an entrance-hall, distribution-room, 
not far from 10, (XX) volumes. In 1854 lower library-hall, and two lai^ reading- 
the library, with a reading-room, was rooms. On the second fioor is Bates 
opened in Mason Street. In 1858 the Hall, named in honor of Joshua Bates. 
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mopttiA-vu upon cue premises. The nse of one of whom is i 

the library for consultation is free to all subject to confin 

comers ; while the privilege of taking annually, in Api 

books for home nse is restricted to the years from the 

** inhabitants of Boston above the age of Under the act of 

14." No pecimiary e^uarantee or deposit tees are authoris 

is required : the simple subscription to an real and personal 

agreement to obey the presorioed rules, en, bequeathed, < 

with the reference to some one citizen, is not exceeding $1 

the only formality necessary to obtain the poration of the 1 

privilege, which is wanted after the in- was made partial] 

quiry has been made to the satisfaction interference of tl 

of the agents of the library, as to the gen- administration wa 

nineness of the reference and the honesty The executive fo 

of the applicant. By successive annexa- sists of about 150 

tions to the territory of the city, the li- central staff undt 

braries of the several cities and towns and, also subordim 

annexed have become branches of the staffs with their 

Public Library, and are carried on as two thirds of the 

such: other branches have been added, women. Quarter 

as required, in different sections of the the most importai 

city. These are now eight in number, brary, and other 

and are in daily connection with the cen- " class-lists,'' are i 

tral library, — as the main librarv is and Biography, Vi 

called, which is also equally open to tnose etc, also branch cs 

racing use of the branches. The library plete single catalc 

has been fortunate in having for its libra- issued : there is, ini 

rians a succession of accomplished and with subjects and 

competent men. But to none has it been arranged, in drawe 

more indebted for the extension of its there is, besides, an 

usefulness, its development, and the high The library publii 

rank which it has attained among the li- valuable little han 

braries of the country, than to its late su- to Nofpa nK««* "n — 
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Public Library — Public Paries System. 

bodM, on Meridian Street. This compriBes tbc Doechkster Branch, in the new city building 

library begun by the Eaat Boston Library AaM>cia- at Field's Comer. This was opened in January, 

tion in 186!2, and in 1860 merged in the Smnner 1875. A delivery of the branch has bem estab- 

Llbraxir; to wliich additions have been made lished at the Lower Mills ; asecond atMattapan; 

fram the central library. This branch was opened and a third at Neponset, where books are asked 

to the publio in 1870| and dedicated March 22, for and received daily. It contafau about 11,000 

1871. it c<mtafais from 11,000 to 12,000 volumes, volumes. 

8<NrrH BoexoM Bsahch, in the Savings Bank Booth Evd Branch, in the new English High 

Building, on the comer of Broadway and E School bidldiug, ou Montgomery Street. The 

Street. The nucleus of this branch was the nucleus of this branch is tjSia valuable collection 

library of the Mattapan Literary Association, of of the Mercantile Library Aasociationjgiven to 

about 1^500 volumes. To these have been added the city by that organisation in May. IsH. For 

books eithe^ bought or withdrawn from the cen- the first three years after its estabiislmient in 

tral library. Tins branch was opened May 1, that year, it was located in the rooms of the 

1872. It contains about 13,000 volumes. Mercantile Library Association, on the comer of 
BoxBORT Branch. Comer of Millmont Street Newton and Tremont streets. It contains about 

and Lambert Avenue. This is the result of a lOjOOO volumes. 

union with the Fellowes Athemeum. Under the Thb North End Branch, in the Hancock 
will of Caleb Fellowes, Bev. George Putnam, School building on Pannenter Street, was opened 
D. D., Supply G. Thwing, and William Whiting, in 1883-84, with a few volumes, from a special ap> 
and associates were, by an act of incorporation, propriation for the purpose "by the city govern- 
vested with a trust, tlie purpose of which was to ment. It is not a free lendhig library. Its books 
establish a library, and erect a building for it, having been selected with special reference to 
** within half a mile of the meeting-house of the the wants of the neighborhood, which embraces 
First Reli^ous Society of Roxlmry, on Eliot a population to which the quiet and comfort pro- 
Square." Subeeauently the mayor, authorised vided for their reception affords often greater at- 
by the city council, signed an indenture with the traction than their homes provide. Its colleo- 
trustees of the Fellowes Athenaeum, l^ which tion amounts to about 1,000 volumes. Tlie books 
that institution and the branch library were here include history, biography, travel, encyclo- 
united. The agreement in effect gives the citi- pa>dias, and volumes of reference. Any person, 
sens of Roxbnrv a library the same in kind with male or female, over 14 years old, who has prop- 
the Bates Hall collection, though on a smaller erly registered, may receive a book from the 
■cale, to be increased by Uie Fellowes fond, yield- central library by giving 24 hours' notice. There 
ing at present about f3,000 a year ; while the is a reading-room supplied with weekly and 
city maintains a popular library in comiection monthly papers, American and foreign. Two 
with it, of the character of the Lower Hall of ladies, readv to give advice about books, or find 
the central library and of the other branches, special subjects for which applicants dcMire, are 
The libnuy thus arranged for was opened in the in attendance from four o'clock until ten in tlie 
summer of 1873. It contains about 23,000 vol- evenhog. The majority of those using the read- 
mnea. ing-nxmi and enjoying the advantages of this 

Jamaica Plain Branch, in Curtis Hall. This branch are young men. 

was established in December, 1877. It had pre. t* , ,. t •!. -xi '^ • t^ 

Tlously been a delivery branch of the Roxbury Die iTibliC JLibrarj', with it« eight 

Library. A delivery of this brancli was estab- refpilar branches, is supported by an 

lished at Boelindale in December, 1878, and annual appropriation by the city council 

another at the West Roxbury delivery, January. . ^ li on nr¥i Tl.la ia f m. fliA «nx- 

1880, where books are applied for and received ©f about f 1 JO,OUU. lliis is for the paj- 

three afternoons and evenings in the week. It ment of salanes and the purchase of 

embraces, including the West Roxbury Station, books, in addition to the income of certain 

over 12,000 volume. £ j^ derived from gifts or beqnests. 

Charlbstown Branch, second story of the 1^! , i m j* Y i t a 

former City Hall, in the Charlestown District. The librarj' building has been enlarged 
This was formerly the Publio Library of Charles- somewliat since its erection. In 1872 tlie 
town, established in 1802. It became the Cliarles- ^ity appropriated *70,000 to buy the ad- 
town branch of the Boston Publio Library on • •!,• 1. t>;^\,„_Jo^„ naf«*o rkwivi^fWicr #/»i. 
Jan. 5, 1OT4, througli the annexation of Cliarles- joimng Kichardson estate, provicling for 
town to Boston. In July, 1877, it received, by future expansion j and the following year 
the will of Miss Cliarlotte Harris, a fimd of an appropriation of $30,0(.K) was made 
$10,000, and the tertator's private Ubrary. It j^^ ^^ addition to the building. In 1JS80 
contahis about 25,000 voluuies. ,, .-^ __ , ., ^ , .P ^. , „ „ i . 

Brighton Branch. Tlils library is the oldest the (commonwealth gave to tlie wty a lot 

of the organizations included among the branches, of land on Dartmontli and Boylstoii 

Its origin dates back to 1824, when the Brk^hton streets for a new library building, which 

Sochd /f "t'T ^J;™«^Vl^^Ji A J^»T ^M accepted in the spring of lSi*3. Tlie 
merged in the Brighton Library Association, t*.-!. ▼ V • xi. ^ i. • *!.« ^ .«i.i 
which again in 18fi4 added its joint store to the Public Library is the largest m the world 
Boston Library. By annexation in 1874 it became for free circulation. Within the years of 
the Brighton branch of the main Ubwy. The j^g existence, nearly all the public libra- 
attractive and convenient library building, begun . . ., 6*o*o aKnnf inn in niinilMtr 
by the town of Brighton, was completed in l5r4. ««« "» ^^ ™|f.' »'>f^* ^^ "» number, 
In October of that year it was formally dedicated. DAve been established. 
It oootaina about 13,IjO0 volumes. PubliO Parks ByBtom. Though 
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Pvhlic Parks System. 

fully appreciating iihe beantif al Common purchase land for a paik or parks, then 
in the heart of Uie city, and the dainty accepted by the people, and then corn- 
Public Gktfden next beyond it, introducing missioners being appointed to locate one 
the stately Back Bay district of the prea- or more parks under certain duly defined 
ent day, there has been for years a popu- conditions. Nothing further, howeyer, 
lar demand for larger and more elaborate was done in the matter, owing to the de- 
parks of the modem order ; and the es- pression in business which at that time 
tablishment of such parks finally came to preyailed, until 1877, when the city conn- 
be the policy of the later city govern- cil authorized the park commissiofiers to 
ments. In 1874 a commission was ap- purchase not less them 100 acres of lands 
pointed formally to consider the question, or flats in the Back Bay district, at a 
and, if deemed advisable, report a plan, cost of not over ten cents a foot, for the 
In 1875 the Park Commission was estab- establishment of a public park ; and aa- 
lished as one of the reg^ar commissions thorized a loan of $450JOlOO to meet the 
connected with the city government ; and cost of such purchase. This was the be- 
in that year the so-called *^ Back Bay einning of the Back Bay park project. 
Park Project" was adopted, and its de- In February, 1878, the commissioners 
yelopment authorized. In 1881 the sy»- were authorized to make further expen- 
tem of connecting parkways and parks, ditnres here ; $10,000 more being appro- 
extending from the Back Bay into the priated for land, and $25,000 for filluur* 
West Roxbury District with individual grading, surveying, and ]a3ring out. In 
parks in outlying sections of the city, 1881 an act was obtained from the legis- 
which had been recommended, was for- lature, enabling the city to take land for 
mally indorsed ; the city council making that part of the Charles River Elmbank- 
the necessary appropriations therefor, ment beginning at Leverett Street, near 
The new policy was approached step by Craigie^s Bridge, and extending to West 
step, and in the conservative way which Boston, for park purposes. During the 
is peculiar to Boston ; and it was not ao- same year me question of the purchase 
cepted until the various plans had been of property in connection with the Arnold 
most thoroughly examined, and the Arboretum, in the West Roxbury District, 
*^ park-question" had been exhaustively was considered, and finally acted upon 
discussed, and had held a prominent place favorably ; and during the last month of 
among the ** issues " in the several city that year the entire system of new and 
campaigns. The subject was first brought extendve parks, with the exception of a 
fonnally before the city coimcil in 1809, proposed Brighton Park, was indorsed, 
but no action was that year reached ; and, and the appropriations made. The loans 
although the matter was much discussed, thus authorized for this purpose were : 
the next step was not taken until 1874, for the West Roxbury Pwk, $534,000 ; 
when the commission of inquiry was ere- the Charles River Embankment, 
ated. This consisted of the mayor, two $285,000; Muddy River Improvement, 
aldermen, three councilmen, and three $104,000 ; City Point Park (or Battery), 
citizens at large. It was appointed on $100,000 ; the Arnold Arboretum, 
Feb. 17, but did not report until late in $60,000; the East Boston Park, $50,000; 
November. Its report favored the idea, total, $1,223,000. The proposed loan 
and proposed laying out a park in some for the Brighton Park, $200,000, failed 
part of the territory between Arlington to pass. Subsequently, in April, 1883, an 
Street m Uie Back Bay district, and Par- additional loan of $113,000 for the City 
ker's Hill in the Roxbury District, and Point Park was authorized ; and in Jan- 
also a series of parks of moderate size be- nary, 1884, another of $500,000 for the 
tween the third and fourth mile-circles of West Roxbury Park ; making the grand 
the city. This report, however, was not total of loans, including the $450,000 for 




following year more rapid strides were time. 

taken; an act being secured from the The new park system, as finally planned, 

eislature granting leave to the citv to consists of a chain of parks beirinnimr 
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Public Parks System. 

with the Charles Riyer Embankment, waterway, is carried entirely on the west 
from Cnugie*8 Bridge, along the water side, the east side road joming it in a 
line hack of Chiwles Street and in the gradual curve across the Gonmionwealth 
rear of Beacon Street ; continuing through Avenue and Boylston Street bridges, 
the Back Bay Parkway, which is sepa- forming a graoef id crescent between Uie 
rated from the Charles River Embankment two thoroughfares. These bridges are 
by Beacon Street, — along the Muddy dignified and simple in their construction. 
lUver Improvement, Jamaica Pond, the The Boylston Street bridge is one of the 
Arnold Arboretum, and ending in the leading features of the scheme. It was 
picturesque natural park in ihe West de^^ned by H. H. Richardson, architect 
Koxbury District, to which the name of of Trinity Church. It spans the water by 
Franklin was g^en in 1885. The most a single arch, constructed of stone with 
striking merit of the system of the chain rough surface, and rises 23 feet above 
of parks is the individual character of its the water. It affords a commanding 
constituent parts : the Back Bay Park- view over the fens bordering the water- 
way, with its roads, bridle paths, and foot way on one side, and over Charles River 
paths along a waterway, characterized at on the other. Lombardy poplars are 
its farther end by wide expanses of mead- planted on the side of the road by which 
ows, tree and shrub covered slopes ; the Boylston bridge is approached from Com- 
Muddy River Parkway, passing along by monwealth Avenue. Granite from the 
groups of large trees, diversified by old Beacon Hill Reservoir [see Beacon 
thickets and open glades, and following Hill Reservoir] is used in the parapet 
up a fresh - water course bordered by work along the roadways here ; and the 
passages of rushy meadow and varied dam where the Back Bay joins Charles 
slopes from the adjoining upland, agree- River is of g^at strength in order to re- 
ably introducing the beautiful scenery of sist the pressure of the water. 
Jamaica Pond, a natural sheet of water. The Marine Park, or Battery, City 
with graceful shores, and banks of varied Point, South Boston, and the Wood 
elevation and contour, for the most part IsUind Park, East Boston, are indepeud- 
shaded by a fine natural forest growth ; ent parks. The former occupies about 
the natural beauty of Bussey Park and 50 acres of land and flats on the water 
the Arnold Arboretum, rocky hillsides front. The point where it is situated 
partly wooded vnth numerous great trees commands a dose view of the lower har- 
and eminences commanding distant and bor, and a distant outlook over the ocean, 
charming prospects ; and the West Roz- Wood Island Park occupies about 19 
bury Park, with masses of forest, wood- acres of upland and 57 of adjacent fiats, 
land glades, and picturesque gfroupings of with a parkway or ''*' Neptune Road/* ex- 
shrubbery, and particularly its charming tending from Bennington Street. From 
valley, nearly a mile in length, gently this park there is a fine view down the 
winding between wooded slopes. The harbor. It is conveniently arranged for 
plan of the Back Bay Parkway provides out-door games and athletic exercises. — 
a basin with intercepting sewers, inlets. The Back Bay Parkway contains 106 
and outlets, and a series of automatic acres. The total amount expended upon 
gates, so disposed that, under ordinary it (including the cost of land) to April 
circumstances, the surface of the water 30, 1885, had been $1,482,151.19. The 
within the basin is at a level about mid- West Roxbury Park contains 518 acres, 
way between extreme high water and Upon this, to the same date, $749,389.22 
mean low water of Charles River, with a had been paid; upon the Marine Park, 
fluctuation of not exceeding one foot, $165,728.^; Wood Island Park, $50,- 
while that of the river may be 16 feet. 000 ; Bussey Park and Arnold Arbore- 
Four bridges span the waterway connect- tum, for the lands not owned by Harvard 
ing the Bay with Charles River, and a University, $29,401.85 ; Muddy River 
fifth carries the roadway over the tracks Improvement (18 acres of land and flats) 
of the Boston and Albany Railroad. To $86,139.57; and Charles River Embank- 
avoid the building of two bridges across ment (10 acres of land and flats) $127,- 
the railroad, the roadway here, instead of 487. Frederick Law Olmsted is the 
being carried along both ndes of the landscape architect advisory. 
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Public Schools. 



and in 1870 evening indnstrial Rchools, 
and in the same year a kindergfarten. 
A most important addition to the school 
system was the establishment in 1878 
of the Girls' Latin School, similar to 
the Latin School for Boys. [See Latin 
School /or Girls.] A Misuinal Training 
School, to which an appropriation of 
$2,500 was made by the city in 1884, is in 
successful operation in the basement of 
the Latin ochool Building, on Warren 
Ayenue. It is well fitted with tools and 
benches. From ten Grammar Schools, 
eleven classes containing in all 220 boys 
take a lesson here once a week. The 
lesson is two hours long. Manual train- 
ing, however, is not callowed to interfere 
with the regular school duties, and at- 
tendance is not compulsory. 

Until the year 1792, the selectmen of 
the town had the entire charge of the 
schools, and all matters pertaining to 
them. In that year 12 persons were 
chosen in town-meeting to constitute, 
with the selectmen, the school committee 
of Boston. The school committee re- 
mained thus constituted until 1835, when 
the Legislature, by special act, provided 
that 24 persons, annually elected by the 
people, two from each ward, t<)gether 
with ihe mayor as chairman, and the 
president of the common council, should 
compose the board. In 1855 the com- 
mittee was enlarged, by act of the Legis- 
lature, to consist of 74 members, — six 
elected by the people of each ward of 
the city, — to hold office for three years, 
two being chosen annually, and the mayor 
and president of the common council 
added to the number as before, the mayor 
being president of the board. The pri- 
mary schools, which at the time of their 
establishment were placed under the con- 
trol of a committee consisting of one 
member for each school, elected annually 
by the school committee, were at this 
time, with all the other schools, placed 
under the management and control of the 
school committee. Through annexation 



ticket to hold office for three years, 8 
chosen annually ; the office of superin- 
tendent, established in 1851, was contin- 
ued, but a board of salaried supervisors 
was created, its duties defined to be to 
examine the schools in detail twice a year, 
and conduct the annual examination of 
pupils in the different grades of schools, 
candidates for graduating diplomas. This 
system continues in operation. Tlio 
supervisors are chosen by the school 
committee, the votes of a majority of the 
whole number of the members of the 
committee being necessary to elect. The 
superintendent is also chosen by the school 
committee, and the votes of a majority 
of all the members are necessary to elect. 
Tlie superintendent ia a member of the 
board of supervisors, and presides at its 
meetings. No member of either branch 
of the city council or of the school com- 
mittee is eligible to the position of super- 
intendent or of supervisor. There are 
six snpervisoTS and the term of each is 
two years. Tlie salary of the superinten- 
dent is $4,200, and of each supervisor, 
$3,780. Women have been eligible to 
membership of the school committee since 
1874, and have been chosen to the board 
of supervisors. The office of superintend- 
ent of schools was established in 1851, 
and the first to hold it was Nathan Bishop. 
He was succeeded in 1857 by John D. 
Philbrick who served continuously until 
1874. The vacancy occasioned by his 
resignation was not filled by the school 
board, and in 1876 he was reelected. 
He then served two years when he was 
succeeded by Dr. Samuel Eliot^ The 
latter resigning on account of ill health, 
Edwin P. Scaver, the present superin- 
tendent, was elected to the position in 
1880. — The course of the primary school 
is three years; of the grammar school, 
six years ; and of the high school, three, 
with advance<l instruction in the two cen- 
tral high schools. When preparing for 
college, boys at nine years of age, and 
girls at twelve, are admitted to uieir re- 



of adjoining mimicipalities, the number spective Latin schools, where the course 

of members of the school committee be- for the former is eight years, and for the 

came increased to 116. In 1876 a radical latter six. The majority of the primary 

change was made in the administration schools throughout the city, and nearly 

of the schools : the large committee was all the suburban schools, are mixed ; but 

abolished, and a new board substituted the tendency at present is to separate the 

for it, eonsisting of the mayor and 24 sexes in all but the youngest classes. The 

persons eleeted by the people on a general school oommittee rooms are on Mason 
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ot tbe school buildings are the High and intersections with 

Latin School building, on Dartmouth and dors. There are a 

Montgomery streets and Warren Avenue, from the streets, 

oontaming 78 rooms and halls ; and the building at the ter 

Girls^ High School-house on Newton tndinal corridor, < 

Street, containing 60 rooms and halls, payilion. There i 

There are five school buildings containing two in each of the 

16 rooms each ; 22 containing 14 ; 3 con- and left of the gn 

taining 13 ; and 8 containing 12 rooms in each end pavilio 

and halls each« The remainder have entrances at the tei 

from 2 to 10 rooms each. — The High tndinal corridors, 

and Latin School building occupies a the central buildii 

parallelogram 423 feet lone by 220 feet entrances, are a tea 

wide, the longest sides and main build- for each school, w 

ings fronting on Warren Avenue and joining, a head-n 

Montgomery Street. Within the block janitor* s room ; an* 

are two courts of equal size ; the division adjacent to the tr 

between the two being made by ihe cen- two suites of roo 

tral boildinff, connected with the two dwellings, each con 

main street m>nts by a transverse corri- ment by a separate 

dor. These courts are arranged to afford 48 school-rooms in 

light and air to the buildings, and also them on the first fl< 

separate playgfrounds for the pupils of and 8 on the third, 

each school, in addition to the inclosed the street fronts, an 

playgrounds in the basement. Across into the courts. Tl 

the easterly end of the block, and oon- that they receive th 

neoting its two sides, are the drill-hall Cabinets are placed 

and g^ymnasium ; and across the westerly the school-rooms for 

end, fronting on Dartmouth Street, is the hats of the pupi 

ultimately to be built a building for the use for their street { 

accommodation of the school board and into the end wall, 

its officers. Each of the street fronts of teacher^s platform i 

the main building is divided into three floor of the central 1 

pavilions, one central and two end, and is and left from the tr 

three stories and a basement, the latter the library-rooms, e^ 

a clear-story facing the courts. The 32 feet widA. wifh 



Public School Buildings. 

balls, 82 feet long, 62 wide, and 25 high, the Latin School side is the marble mon- 

eacb aminp^ after the amphitheatre nment, designed by Richard S. Qreen- 

fashion, and each capable of seating 850 ough, to the memory of the graduates of 

pupils. There are also on the third floor the school who fell during the Civil War, 

two large drawing-rooms for each school, and in honor of those who were in the 



— one for model drawing, the other for 
drawing from copy. Both have side and 
sky lights. The drill-hall at the easterly 
end of the block is 1*30 feet long, 62 wide, 
and 30 high, with galleries at the ends ; 
the floor and galleries capable of seating 
2,500 persons. The floor is of thick 
maple wood, laid on a bed of concrete. 
It IS on the street-level, and has four 
spacious entrances. The interior of the 
hall IS finished in hard woods and open 
timber-work. Connected witli the hall 
are rooms for the officers, and an armorer's 
room furnished with a work-bench and 
tools. Over it is the eymnasium. Be- 
tween the drill-hall and the main build- 



Federal service and happily survived. It 
represents the alma mater of the school 
resting on a shield which bears the names 
of the dead heroes, and extending a laurel 
crown to those who returned from the 
war. The names of the latter are en- 
gpraved on marble tablets on either side 
of the vestibule. This statue was dedi- 
cated in 1870, when William M. Evarts 
delivered an oration, and William Everett 
read a poem. Both of the gfentlemen 
w^ere graduates of the school. In the 
English High School vestibule is a mar- 
ble group by Benzoni of Rome, of the 
" Flight from Pompeii," which stands 
on an African marble pedestal, octagon 



ing, on tiie Montgomery Street front, is in form, with panels representing dancing- 



the laboratory building of the English 
High School, separated from the re- 
mainder of the structure by fire-proof 
walls. On the lower floor is the lecture- 
room, with tiers of benches seating 100 
pupils ; and on the second floor, the lab- 
oratory. This is of rectangular shape, 
with an alcove, and surmounted by a 
dome-like roof. The working-benches 
of the pupils occupy the middle of the 
room. On one side of the room is a 
"hood," or "fume-chamber,*' connect- 
ing with a ventilating-flue. Connecting 
with the laboratory are two small rooms, 
— one for a balance and storage of ap- 
paratus, and so arranged that it can be 
darkened for spectroscopic experiments ; 
and the other for a preparing-room, and 
also a storeroom for chemicals. The 
buildings are practically fire - proof 
throughout. They are heated and venti- 
lated by the system of indirect steam ; 
fresh air being admitted against the 
heated coils in inoloeed iron chambers in 
the basement, and conducted into the 
rooms, from which it passes at the opposite 
side from which it is admitted tnrough 



girls in bas-relief. This was the ^ft of 
tiie late Henry P. Kidder of Boston, a 
graduate of the school. The cost of the 
buildings, thus far, with the land, has 
been about $750,000. It is the largest 
structure in existence used for a free pub- 
lic school. It was beg^n in 1877, and 
the schools' portion completed at the 
close of 1880. The dedication took place 
on Feb. 22, 1881. There were addresses 
on the occasion by Mayor Prince ; Charles 
Ij. Flint, chairman of the committee on 
high schools of the school committee ; 
Moses Merrill, head-master of the Latin 
School ; Francis A. Waterhouse, master 
of the English High ; Gov. Long ; Rob- 
ert C. Winthrop; the late Wifliam B. 
Rogers of the Institute of Technology ; 
Samuel K. Lothrop, D. D. ; Phillips 
Brooks of Trinity Church; Charles K. 
Dillaway, president of the Latin School 
Association ; Robert C. Waterston ; 
Henry P. Kidder ; Edwin P. Seaver, 
superintendent of schools ; Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson ; and Thomas Gktffield. 
The music was by a select chorus of pupils 
from the Girls' High, the Girls' Latin, 



ventiducts continuing to the roofs, into the BInglish High, and the Boys' Latin 

which are inserted steam-pipes to rarefy schools ; with instrumental performances 

the air, and keep up the ventilation, of the Beethoven Quintet Club. 

The entrance to the Latin School is on The Prince School building is the first 

the Warren Avenue front ; and that to example in New England of the German 

the Knglish High on t^e Montgomery and Anstrian plan of school bnildings, by 

Street rront. Both of tlie grand vesti- which the rooms are placed on one side of 

bules are deoonri»d widi statuary. On a corridor, — the width of the boilding 
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pamphlets, and books on Spiritualism, yides that no p< 

[See BooksdUrsA twenty-one yean 

FuUen (or Polling) Point. One of any college shi 

of ihe boundaries of Noddle's Island, ber. Its fint dv 

near East Boston [see Eati Boslon]^ at swell-front brick 

the time of the grant in 1633. It was Street. In Sept 

formerly a part of North Chelsea ; and into its present 

on March 27^852, it was incorporated as spacious mansion 

the town of Winthrop. As early as 1632 lasagi, a well-ki 

it is mentioned in the prooeedings of the who was also the 

General Court, where it is orderod ** that Its surroundings 

the necke of land betwixte Powder Horn ble, and the loca 

Hill and Pullen Poynte shall belonge to is airy and quiet 

Boston to be enjoyed by the inhabitants dent members is ] 

thereof foreuer.'^ On the 3d of April of cants for niimiMrii 

that year, it was ordered **that no per- by the committee 

son whatsoever shall shoot at Fowl upon ing balloted for I 

Pullen' 8 Point or Noddle's Island ; but h2l in five exclud 

that the said places shall be reserved for bers, comprising ] 

John Perkins to catch Fowl with NeU.^^ side withm forty 

This Point, therefore, became the subject have no place of 

of the first game law of the colony. Why admitted upon pa 

Mr. Perkins should have been tiius spe- of entrance fee ai 

cially favored is left a matter of con- The entrance fee 

jectnre ; but, that he did not enjoy his assessment $25. 

exclusive privilege long appears from d'h6te dinners at 

the fact that, on the 1st of April, 1633, a special feature i 

just a year from the time he received the rooms, which are 

grant, '* Noddle's Island was granted to year at a time. T 

Sir. Samuel Maverick to enjoy to him and Ropes, who is so -« 

his heirs and assigns forever." It is ings and lectures 

rather remarkable, or at least interesting, He has held the p< 

that the strip of land which vi«ld«<1 fn twn^i**** «* ♦*••* -»i— »- 



Quakers in Boston. 

Q. 

Quakers in Boston. The chapters into any port of the colony shonld be snb- 
of the early history of the town which tell jected to a fine of £100, and diiould give 
of the cruel persecutions of the Quakers, security to take him away again ; and 
and the final establishment of their faith that a Quaker coming within the jurisdic- 
here after great bodily and mental tor- tion should be sent to the House of Cor- 
ture, are among the gloomiest pictures of rection, and whipped twenty stripes. The 
the intolerance of the Puritan Boston of next year further laws were passed. It 
that day. The early Quakers suffered was provided that any person entertain- 
imprisonment, scourging, some of them ing a Quaker an hour should be fined 40 
slavery, some banishment, several the shillings ; if the offence were persisted in, 
cutting off of an ear by the public execn- then he should have one of nis ears cut 
tioner, and four of them met death on off ; if then repeated, he should lose the 
the gallows ; but the sect throve through other ear ; and if he still persisted, then 
it all, and at last won the right to wor- he should be whipped, and his tongue 
ship as they pleased, without molestation, bored with a hot iron. Then the next 
They built tne first brick meeting-house year, in 1058, a fine of 10 shillings was 
in the town ; and they accomplished other levied on any person apprehended in at- 
things, displaying the persiBteney and fa- tending a Quaker meeting, and 5 pounds 
natical devotion of martyrs to their faith, upon a speaker at such a meeting ; and 
prepared to bear every ill and suffer every later that year the penalty of death was 
torture for its sake. The first Quakers decreed against all banished Quakers who 
to arrive in the town were two women, should return to the colony. These laws 
Mary Fisher and Ann Austin. They were published through the streets of the 
came from England by way of Barba- town with the beat of the drum. But 
does. This was in July, 1055. The fol- they did not drive off the ** cursed sect of 
lowing August eight more came in an- Hereticks.*' Among the tortures prac- 
other vessel direct from England. They tised on them was whipping with a knot- 
were soon brought before the court of as- ted whip of three cords. Two women 
sistants ; their Quaker books were taken were imprisoned three days without food, 
from them, and burned in the market- and then " whipped with a threefold 
place, and they themselves were thrown knotted whip, tearing off their flesh; '' 
mto prison. Subsequently, after an in- then they were imprisoned eight days 
formal examination, they were appre- more, when they were bamshed. Josiah 
bended as Quakers (though no law at Southick was sentenced '*to be whipt at 
that time existed against Quakers), and a cartas tail, ten stripes in Boston, the 
were ordered to be sent out of the conn- same in Roxbury, and the same in Ded- 
try ; the two women, Mary Fisher and ham.*' John Rouse, Christojpher Holder, 
Ann Austin, to be taken beyond the juris- and John Copeland had their right ears 
diction of the colony, no one to be al- cut off while in prison. William Robinson 
lowed to speak to them, and the others and Marmaduke Stevenson were hailed 
to be landed ** nowhere but in England.'* on the Common, where they were buried; 
At the next session of the General Court, and Mary Dyar, *' a comely, g^rave woman, 
laws were made to meet the case of the and of a goodly personage, and one of a 
Quakers. It was provided, that ** whereas good report, having an husband of an es- 
there is a cursed Sect of Hereticks lately tate, fearing the Lord, and a mother of 
risen up in the world, which are com- children,'* *' after she was upon the lad- 
monly called Quakers, who take npon der, with her arms and legs tied, and the 
them to be immediately sent of God, and rope about her neck, was spared at the 
infallibly assisted by the Spirit, to speak earnest solicitation of her son, and sent 
and write blasphemous opinions. . . . out of the colony.*' She returned, how- 
Speaking evil of dignities, reproaching ever, ihe next year, and was then exe- 
and reviling magistrates and ministers,** cnted. George Wilson and John Cham- 
etc, masters of vessels bringing a Quaker berlain were sentenced to be tied to the 
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them, they appealed to England. At foand holding i 

length, after the Restoration, through the imprisoned, con 

representations of the Quakers in £ng- bread and wate: 

land, Charles the Second issued a letter Officers failing 

to Endicott, requiring him to desist from visions were to 1 

further proceedings against Quakers here, quired that th< 

Samuel Shattock, one of those -who had country should 

been banished from the colony on pain of Quakers could 

death, was made the bearer of the king^s were not protec 

missive ; and he was brought to Boston, the laws. In i 

with other Quakers, in a ship, the master cotted '* in thos 

of which was a Quaker. The morning Margaret Brewf 

after their arrival. Goldsmith the ship's the Old South 

master, and Shattock the king's deputy, publick dispem 
went on shore. ** They two went directly in sackcloth, 

through the town to the governor's house, barefoot, and 

and knockt at the door. He sending a performance o 

man to know their business, they sent the town of 

him word that their message was from ** called the bh 

the king of England, and that they would to come upon v 

deliver it to none but himself. Then cutions. For 

they were admitted to go in, and the cart's tail, up 

governor came to them, and conmianded twenty ladies.' 

Samuel Shattock's hat to be taken off ; after holdings 

and having received the deputation and whipped. Th 

the mandamus, he laid off his own hat ; tribulations, tl 

and ordering Shattock's hat to be given in numbers, 

him again, perused the papers, and then says perhaps a 

went out to the deputy-governor's, bid- established a 

ding tlie king's deputy and Capt. Gk)ld- In 1697 theii 

smith to follow him. When he had con- ferred to at t 

suited with the deputy-governor, he re- graph, was b 

4^11 mAfl tn Shattock and Gk)ld8mith and Street, where 



Quarantine Grounds — Quincy House. 

with «!iinininhing nnmben until 1806| oian in quarantine is required to visit and 
when the property was sold, and the re- inspect all vessels arriving in the harbor 
mains in me burying-ground removed to between June and November, from any 
Lynn. Then, until 1827, there was no foreign port except Canada and the Prov- 
Qnaker meeting-house in the town. In inces, and from any American port south 
that year a stone meeting-house was built of Virginia. It is required that all im- 
in Milton Place, Federal Street, and this migrants, on arrival at quarantine, shall 
was occupied until regular services were be subjected to examination as regards 
discontinued. At the present time occa- their protection from small-pox ; also, 
■ional Friends* meetings are held in Wes- that all children under ten years of age 
leyan Hall, Bromfield Street. — It is a who have not been successfully vaccrin- 
curious fact that, while the persecutions ated, and all iiersous over ten years of age 
continued, the sect increased ; but when who have not recently been successf uUy 
these ceased, and they were allowed to vaccinated or revaccinated, be considered 
go their own way unmolested, they began as unprotected from the effect of the con- 
to diminish in numbers. For nearly 20 tagion of small-pox, persons having had 
years after the Revolution it is said that an attack of small-pox only excepted, 
their numbers were so small that their For each vaccination the fee is 25 cents, 
meeting-house was not occupied for regu- The port physician is at quarantine sta- 
lar services. — In their persecution of the tion. Deer Island, during the entire year, 
Quakers, the authorities did not have the and is provided with every facility for 
entire support of the people. There were tlie speedy and comfortable transfer and 
many protests, and much distress of mind, care of such persons as may arrive on 
over the cruelties practised. But the board of vessels suffering from contagious 
Puritans honestly regarded these strange or infectious diseases. Quarantine is con- 
people, with their talk of ** inspirations,'' nected with the city by the steamer Vigi- 
and ** revelations,*' and **moving8 of the lant, which is subject to the orders of Uie 
spirit in them," which they held higher board of health, who have control of this 
than the written law, their ** warnings," department of the city. [See Health of 
and their weird and altogether extraordi- the City.] 

nary performances, as wild, reckless, dan- Quincy House. Brattle Street and 

gerous fanatics, who must be g^t rid of Brattle Square. One of the older hotels 

for the safety of the community, and of the oity ; established in 181 i). It 

must be dealt with rigorously for their stands on the site of tlie first Quaker 

defiance of the magistrates and the great meeting-house in the town, which was 

men of the colony, and their contempt for also the first meeting-house built of brick, 

its religion. In its petition to the king, [See Quakt-rs in Boston.] The oldest 

in 106CM$1, the (General Court explained, part of the present structure includes the 

in extenuation of the course of the au- first building of Quincy granite in Boe- 

thorities towards these **nereticks," that ton. Additions have been made from 

'* the Quakers died, not because of their time to time to the original building, the 

other crimes, how capital soever, but upon most extensive in 1885, until it has be- 

their superadded presumptions and inoor- come one of the largest of the down-town 

rigible contempt of authority." It was hotels. It has 5(R) rooms. Though it 

their amazii^defianee of authority, which has been repeatedly modernized, the Quin- 

the austere Puritans demanded must be oy has never lost its air of old-fashioned 

upheld at all hazards, that constituted solid comfort The main entrance is into 

their greatest crime in the eyes of the a spacious hall, which is provided with 

stem fathers of the colony. a lot of roomy, comfortable looking 

Quarantiiie Orounds (The) com- chairs; and all the public sitting-rooms 

prise those portions of the harbor lying and parlors have the same inviting air. 

between Deer Island and Gallop's Island. The main dining-room is on the street 

The hospital for this department is lo- floor, with a pleasant outlook on Brattle 

cated on Gallop's Island. The rules for Square. There is attached to the house 

the inspection of incoming vessels from a fine caf^, richly and showily decorated, 

foreign ports are rigidly observed by the entrance to whicn is from Brattle Street, 

offioen here itationed. The port physi- andalao from the hotel proper. This oafu 
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_ iwj out cue. in one of the spaces present day.'^ 

in front of the City Hall, at the right of in Congress ; w) 

the path leading to the entrance. It is years, president 

of bronze and represents one of the fore- turning in old af 

most citizens of Boston, Josiah Quinoy, affections, llie 

who, daring a long life, was perhaps he appeared in 

more instromental than any other indi- It is by Thomas 

vidnal in dereloping the prosperity of the spirited likeness, 

city. The son of one of the great patri- been criticised as 

ots of the Revolution, he became the sec- tal is of Italian i 

ond mayor of the city in 1823. In his BalL The stati 

inaugural address he said, ** The desti- on Sept 17, 181 

nies of the city of Boston are of a nature was defrayed by 

too plain to be denied or misconceived. $20,000 left in 

The prognostics of its future greatness lips to adorn an 

are written on the face of nature too leg- public places, [i 

ibly and too indelibly to be mistaken, fine marble statu 

The indications are apparent from the lo- morial Hall at 

cation of our city, from its harbor, and Quincy later in 1 

its xeUtiTO positioii among rival towns college. 



R. 

Radical Club. See '* Isnu.'* the State ; the Bo 

RailroadB. The several railroads 75. 18 in the State 

starting from Boston are : the New York (proper) 199.70, 

and New England; the Boston, Revere Boston and Prov 

Beach, and Lynn ; the Old Colony ; and the State ; the £a 

the Boston and Albany, — having their ton and Maine sy 

stations at the south rids of the business the State ; the f 

portion of the city ; the Boston and Prov- in the State ; thi 

idence on the xrfmt mAt^* o-J *t._r>-. •»* 



JRailroads. 

vith their important connections, Legislature of the following year, and 

Boston IB the headquarters of a large under its direction a route from 'Boston to 
number of railroad coporations operating the Hudson, and tliree from Boston to 
in the great northwest, and other distant Providence were thoroughly surveyed, 
parts ; while Boston capital is interested The board reported upon its work in 
in many great railroad enterprises, not 1820, and recommended that the State 
only in dinerent sectious of our own couu- begin the building of roads in both these 
try, but in Mexico. The development of directions. The otate, however, declined 
the ereat trunk line of the souUiwest — to undertake the construction of these 
the Atchison, Topeka, and Sante Fe — roads on the public account. In 1830 the 
was the work of Boston men, and the re> charter of tne Boston and Lowell was 
suit largely of the employment of Boston granted ,* and in 1831 those of the Boston 
capital ; and Boston men and capital con- and Worcester (now of the Boston and 
trol and direct the greatest railroad en- Albany combination) and the Boston and 
terprises developing in Mexico, notably Providence were g^ranted. These tliree 
the Mexican Central and the Sonora road, companies were organized in the latter 
The headquarters of these enterprises and year ; and, new surveys being made, the 
their main financial offices are in Boston, work of construction was actively prose- 
Among other prominent railroad offices cuted on each during the succeeding year, 
located in this city are : those of the Chi- Of the three, the Worcester was organ- 
oago, Burlington and Quincy ; the Union ized at first conditionally, with the roser- 
Pacific ; Atlantic and Pacific ; California vation of the right of ^e subscribers to 
Southern ; Hannibal and St. Joseph ; Lit- withdraw on receiving the report of defin- 
tle Rock and Fort Smith ; Kansas City, itive surveys and estimates : this report 
Fort Scott and the Gulf ; Kansas City, at length made and accepted, the condi- 
Lawrence and Southern ; and Kansas City, tional subscriptions were made absolute. 
Springfield and Memphis. Quite a huge The larger part of the orig^inal stock in 
number of railroad offices are located in the latter road was taken by business 
the Sears building, on the comer of Wash- men desirous of promoting the project of 
ington and Court streets ; and many im- a road to the Hudson, and who regarded 
portant ones are to be found in the Kqui- the establisliment of this line as a prom- 
table building on Milk Street. All the ising begimiiug ; the stock in the Boston 
g^at through freight lines are repre- and Lowell was largely taken by those 
sented by £eir own agents ; and along concerned in the Lowell manufacturing 
Washington Street, from Court to Milk, establishments ; and much of that in the 
and on upper State Street, are many rail- Boston and Providence by New York cap- 
road offices for the sale of through tick- italists interested in the direct connection 
ets on the trunk lines in all directions, with Boston which a road from Provi- 
— The first railroads in the country were dence would give, the latter being reached 
built in this State, and from Boston, by the water lines from New York. The 
The first charter granted was for an ex- liowell and the Providence roads were 
perimental road at Quincy, in connection the first opened throughout for public 
with the granite quarries, to transport travel; in June, 1835. In April, 1834, 
the stone to the place of shipment. This the Worcester was partially opened for 
was established in 1836, and was a road travel, on which occasion the use of loco- 
three miles in length. Before that, in motive engines was introduced for the 
1827, a board of conmussioners was ap- fijrst time m New England ; and on the 
pointed by order of the Legislature, to 4th of July, 1835, it was opened through- 
cause surveys to be made of the most out. In a sketch of the Massachusetts 
practicable routes for a railroad from Railroad System, written in 1851 by Na- 
Boston to the Hudson River, at or near than Hale, the second editor of the '^^ Ad- 
Albany. This commission made an ex- vertiser** newspaper, warm praise is given 
ploration of the most difficult portions of the engineers under whose mrection these 
several proposed routes, and had surveyed roads were constructed. They had never 
a large part of the route deemed most el- seen the English works, wrote Mr. Hale ; 
igible. A " board of directors of internal " and although they adopted, for the 
improvement " ma next created, by the most part, the general principles on which 
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ui« VyanartaB, and the West, and the es- companies. It 

tablishment of American lines of steam- roads and lines 

era between Boston and Lirerpool, was clerks. The sy, 

heldf continning through three days, — of the clearing-l: 

Sept. 17, 18, 19, of 1861. Mayor Bige- simple. All r< 

low, in annomioing the proposed oelebra- two sets of blanl 

tion throngh a circular addressed to the and station-masi 

citizens, called attention to the fact, that ductor fills out L 

there were at that time completed and in ig^nating to what 

operation, in Massachusetts alone, about Wong, from w. 

1,200 miles of railroad, and in New £ng- and to what pi 

land about 2,400 miles ; that Massachu- Likewise, at reg 

setts had expended in the completion of tion-master repo 

these roads ^54,000,000 ; that during the his station. At 

year 1850 over the Massachusetts roads road and line ha 

alone 9,500,000 passengers and 2,500,000 which the reports 

tons of freight had been transported ; and as fast as they ar. 

that Boston was at length umted by rail- ment any railwa] 

road and steam navigation with ** thirteen where any or all < 

States of the Union, comprising an area how much the e 

of 428,795 square miles, the two Cana- used by the difl 

das, and the lakes, with their 5,000 much compensati* 

miles of coast." The Jubilee was at- and also how mu 

tended by Lord Elgin, then the governor- from each compa 

Seneral of Canada, and his suite, Presi- for its use of c 

ent Fillmore and members of his cabi- Formerly, only tl 

net, and other men of distinction in by the clearing-h* 

Canada as well as in the United States, balances being lef 

There were receptions, parades, and Now, the associat 

feasts, and a brilliant night illumination accounts and fun 

of the city. The street procession was a mation, but it has 

greBt military and civic affair, with a movements of can 

moving exhibition of the trades and in- whow /»«ii«J '— ' 



RaUroad Club — Jiefomied IHjmcopal Church. 

miles. The affairs of the association are ment to Jan. 4, 1886, was Qeorge H. 
administered by an exeoutiYe committee Ellis. To his intelligent and enterpiis- 
eleoted by the railroad companies belong- iug direction the average daily circuit- 
ing to it ; and the operating expenses are tiou of 32,000 copies which it had then 
shared by the companies in the associa- attained was in a large part due. Mr. 
tion on tiie basis of the total mileage of Ellis resigned as publisher on the date 
cars on each road. named, and was succeeded by £. B. 

Railroad Club (The New ISng- Hayes, also the publisher of the '' Adver- 

land). Rooms in the passenger station tiser.'* The first editor of the ** Record" 

of the Boston and Albany Railroad. One was J. E. Chamberliu. lie resigned in 

of the many part business and part social May, 188<5, and was succeeded by W. E. 

clubs of the city. [See Clvib Life in Boa- Barrett, who is also managing editor of 

1071.1 It was organized on March 21, 1888. the ** Advertiser." [See Advertiser, the 

Its constitution defines its object to bo the Boston Daily.] 

'* mutual improvement of its members in Red Iiion Inn. See North Sqtiare, 

all that pertains to railroad construction and Taverns of the Earlier Da us, 
and service." Any person connected Reformed ISpiBCopal Church, 

with railroad business is eligible for There \b one society of this denomination 

membership. A yearly assessment at in Boston, which was founded by Rev. 

the low figure of one dollar is laid. The Samuel Cutler in 1877. Mr. Cutler died 

club meets on the second Wednesday of July 13, 1880 ; and under tlie administra- 

each month. Sometimes on these occa- tion of Rev. James M. Gray, who suc- 

sions the members dine togetlier with ceeded him, the society was incorporated, 

guests, and railroad questions are dis- and the church building erected. Tliis 

cussed in the after-dinner speeches. All is on the comer of Dartmouth and Har- 

sections of New Elngland are represented wich streets. It is a modest meeting- 

in the dub. [See jXjopendix C.J * house, of brick, with freestone trimmings, 

Record (The Boston Evening), in the Romanesque stylo of architecture. 

A penny evening paper established in 1884 Tlie lecture-room is simply fumislied, 

by the Daily Advertiser corporation, the and is bright and cheerful. The church 

first number having been issued Sept. 3 was dedicated in the autumn of 1882, 

of that year, from No. 248 Washington and occupied for regular services on the 

Street, lliough it is not the first ^* penny fiirst Sunday in April, 1883. IVevious to 

paper" in Boston, it has been the first to its occupancy of its own meeting-house, 

succeed. Its size from the start has been the society held regfular services in the 

four pages of seven colmnns each. The old Somerset Street Church until the sale 

purpose of its founders was to make it of the property to the Boston University 

irew and original both in its editorial [see Boston University] ; and thereafter 

matter and in its treatment of the news, in Hawthorne Rooms, on Park Street. 

Its editorial articles were found brief and This denomination is an ofpHnlioot of the 

puneent, often witty ; tlieir handling of Protestant Episcopal Church of the United 

public matters marked with lightness al- States. In some respects it is held to be 

ways, but revealing enough of sincerity broader in its sympathies tlian what is 

and penetration to save them from flip- called the ** Broad Cnureh," and in others 

pancy. The news is presented in taking less broad. Its ministers exchange pul- 

zorm. Long and heavy articles are ex- pits from time to time with ministers of 

eluded. One attractive feature is a col- otlier evangelical denominations ; it ad- 

umn of '* Stories About Town" pub- hercs to episcopacy, **not as of divine 

lished generally twice a week, in wnich riglit, but as a very ancient and desirable 

are ^ven not only anecdotes of life in and form of church politv," and condemns 

about Boston, but much j^ossip of a very the doctrine that ** Christian ministers 

general nature. The ** Record" in the are * priests* in another sense than that 

campaign of 1884 opposed the candidacy in which all believers are * a royal priest- 

of Mr. Blaine. It continued independ- hood; ' " but it has no sympathy with 

cut in its treatment of politics until the ** that broad church school wnich takes 

spring of 1880, when it became Renub- in all men who have loose views in regard 

licaiL Its publisher from its establish- to the inspiration of the Scriptures, or 



— N^«7v.uMc(;- Mie lasc iu yet 

tions. limes each yei 

Regiatry of Deeds for Suffolk incliudTe, ISQ,^ 

County. N08. 28 Court Square mm! 32 ments were lef 

TremoDt Street, occupying the building 21,076^ each y 

with the courts of probate and insol- stminents recoi 

Tency. Entrances from both places ; the in succeeding 

main entrance from Court Sonare. The deeds is electee 

building is severely plain. The interior of three years, 
is well arranged for the purposes to which Republic ( 

it IB deyoted. The transactions of the paper, pnblisli 

register and his assistant and clerks are Street, lliis i 

Tery extensiye, increasing yearly. In 1880 which, as set f < 

the first volume of Suffolk Deeds was defena and ed\ 

printed verbatim, with great care, by this country, 1 

order of the board of aldermen, in re- Ei^land, to enl 

sponse to a petition from leading mem- foreign politics, 

bers of the bar, asking that this be done trusted comiian 

to preserre the early records, seriously Tigoronsly editei 

worn by time and use, and further im- paper. Patrid 

paired by the introduction of steam-heat and respon&ble 

and gas into the building. In the intro- was associated 

duction to this Tolume some interesting the inception, as 

facts are given concerning the early rec- stages in mappii 

ords, by «K>hn T. Hassam. It is herein ranging the n 

stated, that the first book of the records which is quite 

begfins with two letters in cipher ; and a the style of t3rp 

facsimile of the page containing them is itoiial staff unti 

given. The book itself is in the hand- was appointed 1 

writing of different persons ; but the commissioners c 

greater part of it, Mr. Hassam states, Goodrich was 1 

was wriUen by William AspinwaU, who work and advic 

in 1644 succeeded Stephen Winthrop, the of its career. A 

first recorder, and hr Edward P ^^"- -" 



Restaurants arid Cafis, 

ing-roonui of the leading hotels conducted regular patrons, and are inyiting to those 
on the £urupean plan, to the modestly desiring quiet comfort with the attention 
equipped lunch counter of the beer shop, " j - »- ii„ ^ »__ e j ?_ i__x i 

or the ** full- dinner -for -fifteen -cents'' 
places of the humblest down-town parts. 
Vet, with all these, the stranger in town, 
especially if he comes from the larger 
cities of the Middle States or tlie West, 
or from the great cities on tlie other side 
of the Atlantic, is heard frequently to 



to details generally to be found in hotel 
restaurants. Attached to the Quincv 
House is also a caf^, larger and much 
more elaborate than those of either the 
Tremont or the Reyere houses. This is 
open continuously, day and night. [See 
these several hotels.] ** Down-town " 
business men's restaurants abound. Sev- 



complain <}f the lack in Boston of restau- eral are to be found on Summer Street ; 



nmts of tlie second class, whose prices are 
reasonable, and whose viands are of the 
best. Bostonians who know the city well, 
and tliose out-of-towufre who liave be- 
come intimately acquainted witli it, find 



a number on Federal, Devonshire, Milk, 
Water, and Washington streets. On £x- 
oliange Place is **Tom Smitli's," which 
has been for years a favorite dining 
place with business men. On Brattle 



less trouble in meeting tlieir wants in this Street is one of the most extensive of 



respect ; but tlie same complaint is often 
heard from them, as well as from those 
visiting the city for the first time. There 
are many first-class establishments, and 
more of the third class, especially for 



down-town restaurants, long known as 
**Marston*s; " just above, towards Court 
Street, is the restaurant of the Craw- 
ford House, open until one o*clock in 
the morning; and on the comer, in the 



men ; but the third-class places too often basement of the Crawford House build- 
assume the airs, and, what is more exas- ing, is a combined oyster house and res- 
perating, demand tlie prices, of first-class taurant kept by the successors of one of 
establidunents ; while the second-class the oldest firms in the business, who suc- 
places, makii^ no lofty pretensions, are ceeded the famous Peter B. Brigham, 
not easy to find. Recognized universally caterer to many old-time Bostonians. 
as the leading restaurants are those con- Farther down town, about the Faneuil 
nected with Young's Hotel and the Parker Hall markets, are several restaurants 
and Adams houses. The former is very largely patronized by niarketmen, prod- 
extensive, occupying the greater portion ncemen, and milkmen, and by down-town 
of the ground noor of tluit large estab- merchants as well, who find them emi- 
lishment. It is conveniently arranged to nently satisfactory because of the rich- 
meet all demands, having sumptuous din- ness of their meats, and tlieir generally 
ing-rooms for ladies and gentlemen, ex- fresh and wholesome fare. These are 
tensive lunch-rooms, and convenient oyster equipped with nnaisthetic ware. There 
and lunch counters. There are entrances is no "style" about them, but to the 
to the main dining-rooms from the court hungry man they have peculiar charms, 
at the rear of Washington Street, upon In several of them the blaung fires upon 
which the older portion of the house which the cooking to order is done are in 



fronts, and from Court Street, where the 
new portion fronts, and which is known 
as the ladies' entrance. Parker's restau- 
rant connsts of the large main dining- 
room at the rear of the main hall; the 
cafe to the right of the main hall ; the 
ladies' dining-room at the left, and also 
having a special entrance from the street ; 
and tne lunch counter in the basement. 
The restaurant of the Adams House is a 
large room, on the g^nnd floor, open- 
ing directly from the several public 



full view of the patrons ; and the cooks, 
arrayed in white aprons, and wearing 
paper caps, assume a confident air, con- 
scious of their ability to excel in their 
special line, and proud of the reputation 
of the ** marketmen's eating-houses," 
which they do so much to sustain. At 
Nos. 24:^247 Atlantic Avenue is a large 
restaurant, a great resort for the steam- 
boatmen of the Southern and Eastern 
lines, and for the wholesale merchants of 
Broad, India, and adjoining streets, and 



entrances. Connected with the Tremont also of many ** up-town " men who desire 
House on Tremont Street, and with the a wholesome meal at reasonable prices. 
Revere House on Bowdoin Square, are In City Hall Square and School Street are 
■maU caf^ which an muoh Tinted by sevexal teatauranti which have occupied 
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^A bue (Muue in iH^ by ^ 

class. On Treraout Street, above West the old Stack 

and opposite the Common, is ** Per- Place, and ai 

kins's,'' formerly the *^ Colonnade," a off Washiiurtc 

famous oyster and private-dinner-party a few g^ood < 

house. Farther up Tremont Street, in very good on 

the Hotel Boylston, is a oaf^ much pat- cafe in Bowd< 

ronized by the neighborhood as well as by Essex Street, i 

residents in the hotel, which is an apart- Street, just off 

ment-house. [See .^Mrtment'Houses.j In Tremont Streei 

Van Rensselaer Place, just off of Tremont favorite Germa 

Street, a few steps above the Common, is Street, oppositi 

a nest of French restaurants, one or two in a basement 

of which are much frequented by artists, grade, which h 

journalists, lawyers, and other profes- houses are m. 

sional men. Here the prices are reason- Among the old 

able, and the menu is considered as of the tained an excel! 

best. Dining here is a pleasant experi- gins* s," on Com 

enoe. The rooms are attractive, the ser- Street and Bov 

vice good, and the company about the **Brigham's," < 

tables, when business is brisk and **in posite the Boy. 

the season,'' not a least interesting part con's," on Esse: 

of the entertainment afforded here. At sex Street entra 

No. 88 Boylston Street is the famous Of ** dairies" i 

Italian restaurant known as **Veroel- rooms" there . 

li's," and liberally patronized by epicures. The most notev 

Three floors are devoted to dining-rooms on Washington i 

here. In the rear of Boylston Street, Row," on Gou 

opposite the side of the Providence Rail- Row. Mention 

rood Station, is the *' Carrollton," another the restaurants i 

Italian restaurant of fragrant reputation, "coffee houses,' 

The leading French restaurant of l^e city the city, and 8 

is ** Ober's," on Winter Place, off "V^^ter they supply and 

Street. This has more thun n l/w.oW ^^ ^ '*'* - " 



Hetail Grocers* Association — Hevere Statue. 

Retail Ghrooers' Association, and Presidents Fillmore, Pierce, Johnson ; 

See Grocer$' Association* The Retail, Qen. (and then President) Grant, Gen. 

Revere House (The). Bowdoin Sherman, Gen. Sheridan, the Prmce of 

Square. One of the older hotels of the Wales, the Grand Dake Alexis, King 

eity, enj<mng a wide reputation. It was Kalakaoa, the Emperor Dom Pedro, 

bmlt in 1847 by a company of gentlemen Christine Nilssoiu Parepa Rosa, Theresa 

connected with the Charitable Mechanic Titiens, Adelina Patti, and hosts of other 

Association [see CharitaUe Mechanic As- well-known people, have been entertained 

socio/ton], and was named for Paul here. From the balcony in front of one 

Revere, tbe Revolutionary hero, and the of the large parlor-windows, speeches 

first president of the Mechanic Associa- have been made by many public men of 

tion. William Washburn was the archi- note, guests of the city, in response to the 

tect. It is still^wned by a corporation call of the people assembled in the square, 

which long included such well-known The Revere was the favorite stoppinc^- 

Bostonians as ex-mayors Norcross and place of Daniel Webster, whenever m 

Wightman, Frederic W. Lincoln, Uriel Boston, during the latter years of his 

Crocker, Samuel Hatch, and Nathaniel J. life. The prices at the Revere range 

Bradlee. The house stands on the site from $.3 to $4 a day, according to the 

of the dwelling and grounds of Kirk location of rooms. The house accommo- 

Boott, one of uie opulent merchants of dates 250 guests. It is much patronized 

his time, and father of the Kirk Boott as a winter residence by families, 
who was among those connected with Revere's (Paul) Home. See North 

early manufacturing in the city of Lowell. 8^(uare, 

The Revere House, as well as one of the Revere (Paul) Statue. By C. £. 

oldest in the city, is one of the most com- Dallin. An equestrian statue represent- 

fortable. Its rooms are large, its halls ing Revere at tne moment when he reins 

are spacious, its dining-rooms inviting, in his horse and shouts to one of the ** em- 

and its generous parlors elegantly and battled farmers" that *'the British are 

tastefully furnished. It is a thoroughly coming." The animal has been pulled 

eqmpped house, combining old-fashioned up short by the rider, and is full of spring 

roominess and solid comfort with modem and fire. His head is brought back close 

improvements of every kind. Extensive to his breast, the neck is sharply arched, 

alterations and improvements were made the mouth open, and the gfeneral impres- 

in it during the autumn and winter of sion of suddenly arrested motion is admi- 

1885, one of the most noteworthy change rably expressed. The left fore-leg is 

being in the basement, where the cafe, lifted high from the g^und, while tho 

decorated in part in colonial style, was right hind-leg is still in the air, stretched 

built. A large billiard room with five out behind the body, so that the weight of 

tables was another feature introduced in the animal is thrown on the right fore-leg 

the alterations of 1885. The Revere has and left hind-leg, which are planted at 

been conducted always on the American the sharp angle necessary to bring liini 

plan, and been famous, as it is still, for to a halt. The mane is long and abun- 

the excellence of its cuisine. For many dant, and is treated skilfully in masses, 

years it was under the management of A thick forelock flies out between the ears, 

Faran Stevens, the celebrated landlord, which are laid back, as if more force 

who was also for some time lessee of the were on the bit than is to the creature^s 

Fifth Avenue of New York and the Con- taste, and a part of the mane is thrown 

tinental of Philadelphia. During a later from the left side of the neck where it 

period it was conducted in common with would naturally fall, to the right side, 

the Tremont House ; Chapin, Gumey <& thus helping the suggestion of previous 

Co. being the proprietors of the two es- action. lievere is depicted leaning back 

tablishments. They were sacceeded by in the saddle, with the reins in nis left 

C. B. Ferrin, and in 1885 J. F. Merrow hand, while with his right he points back 

& Co. became proprietonk In its day towards Boston, his h^ad slightly bowed 

the Revere has entertained many people as if speaking to a hearer below him. 

of distinotion. Jenny Lind stopped here His brow is wrinkled in a frown, and the 

during h«r memorable Boston season ; expression on his face shows that he is 

3^ 



** We think Mr. Dallin has oomprehended erally enjoys ihe 

the spirit of the incident, expressed its its itminft ) shoot, 

picturesque phase well, and hiuB given us clubs at Walthai 

a dashing work, well studied, not espe- suburbs ; the Be 

oially learned, not too profound, but has a range at "V 

effectiye and enthusiastio ; not an inani- mount Gkin Club, 

mate lump like some of our statues, but a the suburban towi 
work whose faults are those of youth and Roller Skati 

inexperience. It will be said, and cannot recent years the p 

be denied, that it wants repose. The has grown into i 

subject, or that, phase of it which the into what is termi 

artist has thought he could beet describe, of the day ** a en 

requires considerable action, and it is a roller wkjiiting rin) 

matter of precedent in equestrian works to the regulady ei 

make your horse as lively as possible, so places of the city, 

that not seldom we have him rearing and worthy of these i 

pawing the air with his fore-legs.'' The Skating Rink," oe 

site sdected for this statue is Copley don Street and St. 

Square. [See Statues and Monuments.] Bay district. T 

jRlfle and Qon Clubs. There are especially built foi 

several rifle and g^nn dubs in and around skating surface is 

Boston. The latest and best equipped feet wide, and is I 

is the Massachusetts Rifle Association, low-birch boards, 

which has a range at Walnut Hill, separated from it 1 

Wobum, on the Boston and Lowell Rail- ing, is a promena 

road. It has eight short-range targets, along which are p 

four of iron, Creedmore count, generally chairs for the accoi 

used by those preferring the military tors. At the hea< 

rifle, and four of double paper, two of skate-room, coat-ro 

these of the decimal nattem used by all wraps are checked] 

experts, the oUiers Creedmore. There The building is of 

are also two mid-range and three long- leng^ is 225 feet; 

range targets. At the 200-yard flrinfir The wallfl arn 9fi i 



Roman Catholics — Roxbury District 

are often met on the broad streets and society of venerable age devotes itself to 

avenues of the West and South Ends, the temporary aid of the destitute poor 

forming merry roller skating parties. living within the Roxbury District. It 

Roman Catholics. See Catholics, finds employment for those who are with- 

Round Table Club (The). A outwork; gives money when that seems 
dining club of a distinctively intellectual most to be needed to allay suffering and 
cast, all the members having done solid furnish immediate relief ; also food, fuel, 
work of a literary or artistic nature. It and clothing. Monthly payments are 
was organized early in 1885 with the ob- made to beneficiaries by vote of the com- 
ject of bringing together at dinner g^n- mittee. The aid is distributed through 
tlemen of congenial tastes under circum- the society's agent, and over 2,000 people 
stances more favorable to the interchange are helped in one way and another annu- 
of ideas than is possible in the larger din- ally. Connected wiUi the work is a dis- 
ing dubs. For this reason it was decided pensary department, under the charge of 
to sit at a round table where the number a competent physician. This aids about 
of guests could not be so large as to pre- 500 persons yearly. A woodyard, where 
vent all from hearing and joining in the emploj-ment is given those who want help, 
conversation. The number of members and can work for it, is self-sustainii^. 
was originally twelve, but several more The society spends in its work the inter- 
have been added to insure a fair attend- est of special funds established for char- 
ance at each meeting. No person can be itable work. 

admitted to the club except by a unani- Roxbury District (The). The first 
mous vote. The club dines at Parker*8 settlers of Roxbury, some say, were of 
once a month, and there is no expense to the company from Dorchester, England, 
members beyond that of the dinners, who came over in the ** Mary and John," 
which are furnished at a fixed price, ex- and founded the new Dorchester, now the 
elusive of wines. There are no formal Dorchester District of the city. [See Dor- 
literary exercises, but the informal con- Chester District, and Old Harbor Point.] 
tributions are of a character that find But the principal settlers were of those 
favor with the best magazines. The or- who arrived a month later in the Arbella. 
ganization is very simple. Each member They first called the place ** Rooksbury," 
in turn acts as host and leads the literary — or Rocksborough ; and it was recog- 
feast. [See Appendix C] nized as a town by the Court of Assist- 

Rozbury Club (The). Club house, ants on Oct. 8, 1080. Here Thomas Dud- 
Warren Street, between St. James Street ley afterwards settled. The Universalist 
and Walnut Avenue. A social club or- Church, Rev. Dr. Patterson, now occu- 
ganized in the antunm of 1885. It began pies the site of his house. Three years 
with a membership of upwards of 100, after the settlement of the town, in U\im, 
which was speedily increased to 270. It William Wood thus described its appear- 
is, like the new Algonquin Club in the ance : *' A mile from this towne [Dor- 
city proper [see Algonquin Club], a rep- Chester] lyeth Roxberry, which is a faire 
resentative business meu'S club. Na- and handsome Countrey-towne ; the in- 
thaniel J. Bradlee is the president. The habitants of it being all very rich. This 
membership fee is fixed at $25. The Towne lyeth upon the Maine so that it is 
club house is admirably arranged and well woodded and watered ; having a 
comfortably furnished throughout. It cleare and fresh brooke ru:ming through 
was formerly the dwelling of Dr. Geoi^ the Towne. Vp which although there 
A. Arnold. As the object of the club is come no Alewiues, yet there is a great store 
purely social it is agreed that no secta- of Smelts, and therefore it is called Smelt- 
rian, political, or other subjects calculated brooke. A quarter of a mile to the Nortli- 
to create discord, shall be discussed, side of the Towne is another river called 
The annual meeting is held on the last Stony-river, upon which is built a water- 
Wednesday in January. [See Appen^ milne. Here is good ground for come, 
dix C] and medow for cattle. Vp westward 

Rozbnry Charitable Society. No. from the Towne it is something rocky 

118 Razbiny Street, Roxbury District, whence it hath the name of Roxberry. 

Establiahedl794, incorporated 1790. This The inhabitants have fairs houses, store 
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noxouryi ; and 1^ years after the settle- mostly detache 

ment of the town, the **Free Schoole in with neatly la: 

Roxburie " was established. Roxbory about them, an 

long remained a ** faire and handsome tensive estates 

countrey-towne.'* Until well into the gardens. In ai 

present oentnry it was a picturesque yil- ward^s (Sazettee 

bige, with a single bustling business *^A great deffx 

street, a few manufactories, clusters of been displayed ! 

houses about the ** centres," and outlying and architectu] 

farms, some of them with fine old-fash- which the * hig 

ioned homesteads occupied by descend- part of the city 

ants of the original proprietors of the tiful adrantage 

lands. During the Reyolutionary period buxy, which unt 

it had scarcely 2,000 inhabitants, a little as farms or run 

OTer 200 dwellings, three meeting-houses, with wide street 

and five schools. In 1800 the population Several of the 

had increased to only about 2,700. Twen- bury, being locai 

ty years after the population is given as make a beantifu 

4,135. During the next 10 years many plimentary lan^n 

improvements were made. In 1824 Rox- describing the R 

bury Street, now Washington Street, and A few of the olc 

then the one thoroughfare through the yet remain, the r 

town, was paved, and brick sidewalks are mentioned is 

laid ; the next year the several roads were Landmarks '' in 

g^ven names as streets ; the same year Cochituate stand 

the Norfolk House was opened ; the first Beech Glen Av( 

newspaper was then started, — the** Nor- stands on the i 

folk Gazette." In 1827 hourly coaches thrown up in Ja 

began to run between the town and Boo- the ** Roxbury 1 

ton, — the first in this part of the coun- was built under 

try. In 1830 the population was about Thomas, and cro 

5,247. During the next 10 years the of investment at 

growth was more rapid. Many new This was the s< 



Roxhtiry District — Hoxbury Soldiers* Monument. 

it was, had a coDspioaous part in the Lb second in age. Though free to resi- 
early events of the Revolation. It was dents of Boston it is not a part of the 
the native place of the immortal Warren, public school system. It is controlled by 
and of Ileath and Greaton, generals in a board of trustees, a close corporation, 
the Continental army. Qen. Horace Bin- chartered in 1780, the members of which 
ney Samnt, in his oration on the occasion fill any vacancies that occur in the board, 
of the Koxbury celebration in November Its support is chiefly from the income of 
of the centennial year of 1876, recalled a tax voluntarily imposed upon certain 
the meetings of the Sons of Liberty in citizens of the Roxbury District, and 
the Grreyhound Tavern in Roxbury Street, from several bequests received from in- 
where Qraham^s block now stands. *^ Its dividuals. Its teachers before tlie Revo- 
walls rang with wit and patriotic elo- lution included Judge William Gushing, 
quence.'* Greaton, the inn-keeper, who Gen. Joseph Warren, Rev. Bishop Samuel 
afterward became a brigadier-general in Parker, and Gov. Increase Sumner ; and 
the army, was at Lexington and Bunker since that time its lists of teachers and 
Hill. The first *^ general order*' for the pupils have borne the names of many 
army was signed by Heath, who was the men who have attained eminence. The 
son of a Roxbury farmer. He was at school has now two six years* courses, one 
Lexington and Bunker Hill, and com- of which is an English course, and the 
manded a part of the right wing in the other a course preparatory for college, 
sieg^ of Boston. Later he was appointed especially for Harvard. The school 
to the command of West Point by Wash- building is a plain wooden structure and 
ington, after the treason of Arnold. Mo- comfortably accommodates its present 
ses Whiting and William Draper of Rox- number of pupils, about 130. The head- 
bury commanded companies at Lexing- master is William C. Collar, 
ton, and 140 Roxbury men were there. Roxbury Pudding Stone. A 
Robert Williams, master of the I^tin somewhat peculiar conglomerate stone 
School, ** changed his ferule for a sword," which abounds in the Roxbury District, 
taking a commission in the army. Ma- and is one of its principal natural fea- 
jor-G^n. Dearborn, on the staff of Wash- tures, and has been employed in the con- 
ington, lived and died in Roxbury. struotion of quite a number of public 

jRozbury Home for Aged Wo- and other buildings in the city. Oliver 
men. Burton Avenue, off Copeland Wendell Holmes, in a poem entitled the 
Street, Roxbury District. Incorporated ** Dorchester Giant," fancifully gives its 
18.50. A comfortable home, for women origin as the giant's pudding flung over 
over 00, each of whom pays three dol- the Roxbury hills ; — 
lars a week towards her board. The " The suet Is hard as a marrow-bone, 
institution is maintained by a small or- And eveiy plum i« turned to atone; 
pnization of benevolent people, mostly But &ere the puddings lie." 
ladies. The house in whicn the Home is This stone is admirably adapted for build- 
situated is owned by the corporation. In ing purposes, haviiur a great variety and 
1882 agift of $.'),000 was received from richness of color. It quite resembles tlie 
Mrs. Wlliam Whiting for free beds, well known English pudding stone, though 
[See Asylums and Hotnes.] it is coarser and has not its susceptibilitv 

Roxbury Latin Sonool (The), to polish. Among the buildings which 

Kearsarge Avenue, Bozbiixy District, have been constructed from this material 

Founded in 1645 by the apostle John are the Central Church, on the comer of 

Eliot, Gov. Thomas Dudley, and others Berkeley "and Newbury streets, and the 

conspicuous in the early days, this school, Emmanuel Church, also on Newbury 

long known as *' the Grammar School in Street, Back Bav district. [See these.] 

the easterly part of the Town of Rox- Roxbury Soldiers' Monument 

bury," stands equal in rank with any See Cemeteries, paragraph ooooeming 

school of ite class m tiie country, while it Forest Hills Cemetery. 
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BimiUr to that of the Century in New In 1882 it 

York. It has had a largo membership silver-gilt 

from the start, composed of leading men longing to 

in the yarioos professions, including sev- Lincolnshir 

eral of the most distinguislied of the lib- from Rev. I 

eral clergymen of the city, representative and it was : 

literary men, journalists, artists, and if ever the 

members of the bar. Its formation was assets disp< 

the subject of public crititiism by the the Massac 

** free lance," Rev. Joseph Clook, in sev- [See Appen 

eral of his ** Monday Lectures ; " a pri- ton.] 
vate circular to gentlemen invited to join St. Joh] 

the movement, stating its object and the {Protestant) 
intention to establish a modem club St. Joi 

house, having got into the newspapers, Episcopal.) 

Mr. Cook took especial exception to the of Revere 

statement that the house would be sup- Roxbury Di 

plied with wine, liquors, and cigars, church buil 

which members could obtain, though winter of 18 

there would be no restaurant The to the paric 

breeze thus raised, however, was an in- constructed 

effective one, and the club opened brill- low-stone t 

iantly. As now organized, it has both cross, with i 

an artistic and a literary flavor ; and its ner. There 

receptions to visiting men of letters and posite the 

leading artists of other cities, and men corner is ti 

of distinction from abroad, are noteworthy choir on on 

occasions. A feature of the club house and fount o 

is its pleasant, well-arranged art-gallery, finished in a 

Among the artist members are a num- by trusses. \ 

ber of the foremost painters in the city ; work screen 

and its regfular and occasional exhibitions and fount a 

of paintings, to wliich they contribute, tinted with i 

rank with tiie very best shown in the in liarmoniz 

city. The club's Saturday night recep- the altar is a 

tions during the winter season are very representing 



St. John the Evangelist — St. PavTs Church. 

books au<l book-rests were given by the ond African Church entered the same 

parishioners. The church has a seating communion the society assumed the name 

capacity of 520. [See Appendix B, and of the Independent Baptist Society ; but 

Episcopal (ProteMant) Church in Bos- in 1888, deeming that name to be inap- 

ton.] propriate, and bom of dissension, it was 

St. John the Evangelist (Society changed to St Paul's Baptist Society, in 

of). See Church of the AdveiU and Mis- memory of its organizer and first pastor. 

sion Church of St. John the Evangelist, Smith Court, on which the church stands, 

St. Joseph's Home. See Asylutns is a small court leading from Joy Street, 

and Homes; also, Charitable, etc. So- in the old West £nd, and was formerl^i 

cieties. known as Baker Street. [See Appeiu 

St. Luke's Home. See Asylums dix B.] 

and Homes; also Charitable, etc.. So- St. Paul's Church (Episcopalian). 

cieties. Trcmont Street, opposite the Common, 

St. Mary's Church. See CathUi- between Winter Street and Temple Place. 

cism and Catholic Churches ; also, Episco- This parish was formed in 1820, princi- 

pal {ProteMant) Church in Boston. pally out of Trinity Church. Its organi- 

St. Mary's Infant Asylum. See zation was the result of a movement on 

Asylums and Homes; also. Charitable, the part of men of wealth and prominence 

etc. , Societies, in the community, to build a costly and 

St. Matthe'w's Church. See First impressive church building. On the build- 

Church in South Boston. ing committee were such men as David 

St. Paul's Baptist Society. Smith Sears, William Shimmin, and Daniel Web- 
C-ourt, near Joy Street. Established 1805. ster. The comer-stone of the building 
The first society in New England to have was laid on Sept. 4, 181i); and on June 
a church erected for tlie sole use of col- iJO, 1820, the churcli was consecrated by 
ored people. The fuud» for its erection Bishop Griswold, assisted by Bishop 
were secured in England and Scotland Brownell of C^onnecticut. Tliis chureli, 
by the first pastor. Rev. Thomas Paul, says Rev. Phillips Brooks, in his chapter 
an earnest and energetic minister. The on the ** Episcopal Church" in the **Me- 
chureh building is a simple and strong morial History," '*nuule a notAble and 
brick structure, and it was used in anti- permanent addition to the power of Epis- 
slavery days, because of its security, for copacy in tlie city. Its Grecian temple 
abolition meetings. Many of the early seemed, to the men who built it, to be a 
records of the society were destroyed triumph of architectural beauty and of 
years ago by fire. Rev. Mr. Paid con- fitness for the Church's service." The 
tinned as pastor 23 years. Some years building was designed by Capt. Alex- 
after hLs pastorate, Rev. George BLick ander Parris, assisted by Solomtm Wil- 
waa called to succeed him. Trouble oc- lard, the architect of the Bunker Hill 
curring in the church Mr. Black with- Monument. The walls are of gray gran- 
drew, and what was for many years known ite, and the portico, with the columns 
as the Second African Baptist Society was supporting it, of Potomac sandstone. The 
organized. Later, in 1847, this society, lorac capitals wore carved by Willard. 
after much dissension and difficulty, re- The interior is simple, and at the same 
organized as the Twelfth Baptist. So- time much more impressive than the ex- 
(ioty, and still exists on Phillips ^reet. torior. When finiBhed, the building had 
Through the war the old church on Smith cost ;5|83,0()0, a large sum in those days of 
(^ourt — popularly known as the Joy simplicity in church architecture and em- 
Streot Church — continued to be a re- bellishment. The first rector was Rev. 
sort for the aliolitionlsts. But the church, Samuel F. Jar>'is, D. D. ^ His service con- 
as an orgfanization. became much weak- tinned from 1820 to 1825. Then, in 182rt, 
ened after tlie dissensions and tlie seces- Rev. Alonzo Potter, LL. D., afterwards 
sion from its ranks ; and it so remained bishop of Pennsylvania, was settled as 
until, in 1880, Rev. Pet^r Smith was set- rector. He resigned in September, 1831, 
tied as pastor. Under his pastorate it re- and was succeeded by Rev. John S. 
vived, and in time regained sometliing of Stone, D. D. During Dr. Stone^s rector- 
its old-time prosperity. When theSeo- ship a xniasion school on ** the Neok " was 
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oel, was placed in position and formally the tiomes oi tn 

consecrated. The tablet is of heavily Saturday morning 

moulded brass, and bears this inscrip- Every alternate S 

tion : — listening to a pape 

» MXMORT OP speaker, and the 

ALSXAKDKB HAMILTON VIKTOir, OUSSioU of the S 

wovmKc^^M^ 2, 1807, ™*«'" «^ ^f P*^ 

n ran » Dcrs was allowoc 

ramioiiiPmA, apro. 29, 1881. club on *^ discuss: 

UKrrom or this chvech FaoM 1842 to 1868. were frequently 

** Now, therefore, we are nmhamm papers. The da 

dors for Christ, as though God did same plttD, and it 

S?S2LC^i^"t: ''*' P™L?S >t«d to about 70 

in Christ^s stead, be ye reconciled . . . •■ 

untoGo<L»' it 18 by no means c 

ers who have enl 

On the occasion of the consecration of the club are £n 

this tablet, an address on the work and Col. Higginson, Ik 

character of Dr. Vinton was made by Miss Eastman, M 

Rev. Phillips Brooks, and prayer was William D. Howe 

read by Bishop Paddock. Tablets have Rev. William R. 

also been put up in the church to the Emerson, that 1 

former rectors, Drs. Jarvis and Stone, brighter or mon 

and to Dr. J. C. Warren, for thirty-six thui that which 

years yestryman and warden. Dr. Yin- Morning' Club, is 

ton was succeeded in the rectorship by hers. [See Club 
Rev. William R. Nicholson, D. D., in Savings Ba; 

1860; and he in turn was JPollowed by bank established 

Rev. Treadwell Walden. Rev. WiUiam " Provident Insti 

Wilberfopoe Newton was the next rector, Town of Boston.' 

succeeding Mr. Walden in 1877. Rev. 1816, and still ei 

Frederick Courtney, D. D. , followed. His one of the most 

term of service began in 1882. In one of of its kind, adni 

the tombs beneath the church (that of popular with the 
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Savin HUl — ScJiool of Drawing and Painting. 

a rule, eniuyed public confidence, and sion of children must fill certain blanks, 

have had the reput-ution of prudent man- which, on application, are forwarded to 

ag^oraent. Durin{|^ the long depression fol- any address. Children are received on 

lowing the panic of 187'$, however, when trial for three months, when a report is 

the depreciation in real estate was so dis- made to the parents. Epileptic, insane, 

astrous, several of them, in different seo- incurably hydrocephalic, or paral>iic pu- 

tions of the State, suffered serious loss, pils are not retained to the exclusion of 

and a number fell into the hands of re- more improvable subjects. The institn- 

ceivers. In 1878, to protect tlie savings tion is open to visitors on Thursdays, at 

banks from disastrous and imnecessury ten A. x. 

runs in time of panic or uneasiness, a so- Bohool of Art Needlework. No. 
called ** stay-law" was passed by the 8 Park Square. An outcome of the dec- 
Legislature, giving the bank commission- orative art movement which Ims grown 
ers authority to limit and restrict the so extensively in recent years. It was 
payments on deposits. Under this law formed in 1878, for the purpose of di- 
the commissioners are empowered to or- recting the taste of workers in this direc- 
der, on request of a bank or whenever tion. At the beginning, the classes were 
they may deem it necessary, that deposit- held in tlie Art Museum ; but in 1870 
ors be paid only such proportion of their the school was absorbed into the l>eco- 
deposits, and at such times, as the bank rative Art Society, and has since grown 
can pay them without affecting its sol- to be a most prominent adjunct of that 
vency or subjecting it to great loss. Sev- institution. [Seo Decorative. Art Societif,] 
eral of the distressed banks at the time. Instruction is given in all branches of art 
which were able to avail themselves of needlework, both secular and ecclesiasti- 
tliis law, were saved from disaster. [See cal, in silks, crewels, linens, or gold. 
Appendix 1>, for list of savings banlu in The fees are $5 for G olaas-lessons, and 
the city.] $8 for 12 class-lessons. Special arninge- 

Savin Hill. See Dorchester District, ments are made for private instruction. 

School for Idiotic and Feeble- A few free pupils are received, who are 
Minded Children. No. 72:] East Eighth trained to teach. The orders which come 
Street, South Boston. Incorporated 1848. into the society are executed by the more 
A State institution ; an outCTowth of the advanced free pupils ; in this wav they 
Perkins Institution and Massachusetts pay for their instruction, so that they do 
School for the Blind [which see], near not feel entirely dependent, 
which it is situated. Its establishment School of Drawing and Painting. 
was due fjo the efforts of Dr. Samuel G. Conmicted with the Museum of Fine Arts. 
Howe, the founder of the latter institu- Establinhed 1870. It admits both men 
tion, begun about the year 1840. At and women as students. There are two 
first, an experimental school was started classes in dntwing, and an advanced class 
with 10 idiot cliildren ; and this was so in painting. Tlie first clatu in drawing is 
satisfactory, that, two years after, the in- mainly occupied with elementary and dis- 
stitution was established permanently, ciplinary work, embracing ornamental 
the State appropriating $.^),(N)0 therefor, work, still life, and draper}', as well as 
It now grants to it about $18,000 annu- the antique, and occasionally tlie living 
ally. The children confided to the insti- model. The work of this class includes 
tution are taught, as well as cared for. the elementary training needed not only 
For children whose parents or guardians by painters, but by engravers, lithogra- 
an.> able to pay, a small charge is made, phers, and designers, for ornament and 
proporti(»nate to their means and the metal work, as well as by teachers of 
trouble and cost of treatment. Those drawing. The class receives stated in- 
bringing a certificate from overseers of struction, partly by lectures and text- 
the poor, stating that their parents and books, in the elements of artistic anat- 
immediate relatives are unable t^j meet omy, of shades, shadows, and perspective, 
the expense of their treatment and tnun- and of architectural and decorative form, 
ing, are admitted free. Candidates for Students who att«nd the lectures are ex- 
gratuitons admission must be over and pected to take notes, and to make illns- 
under lit Persons applying for admis- tratire drawings and akotches as may be 
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necessary preparation for the painting oeiyed who prop* 

class. The class in painting is free from three hours a da 

minute and merely disciplinary supervis- The school is un< 

ion, the instructors visiting it only often nent committee, 

enough to make sure that the students seum grant thi 

are working to advantage and in the right their collections ; 

direction. Candidates for promotion to museum are op< 

this class must satisfy the instructors, and school, except < 

the special committee having charge of and practice du 

the school, that they have sufficiently vacation. Theii 

profited hy the instruction they have al- instruction is in 

ready received, both in the class-room committee, and 

and the lecture-room, and have so thor- Frederic Crown 

oughly mastered the elementary and pre- tors, 
paratory work that they can give their Sohool of ' 

attention freely to painting. There is a modelling and 

free class for drawing from the nude passed beyond 

model, without instruction, for artists and this community. 

' experienced draughtsmen, the members of sculpture in 

of which are assessed a sum sufficient to undertaking of 

pay the expenses of the class. Students Bartlett, one o 

m the school are assigned to one class or soulptors, not ' 

another at the discretion of the instruc- for the advanc 

tors. Besides the instruction above men- art It is the fi 

tioned, students have the benefit of lee- opened in Ke\ 

tures or lessons given in conjunction with only place whe 

the Lowell Institute, the Institute of fortable room t 

Technology, and the Society of Decora- conveniences ne 

tive Art [see these], on the history of school is as un 

painting, sculpture, and architecture ; on as it is in its 

mythological, legendary', and sacred art ; located in roon 

on costume ; on the theory of color ; and Bartlett' s pic 

«« ♦»»« ihftorv and history of ornament, the water-side 



School of Practical Design — Scollay Square. 

Boston Terra-Cotta Company, and the Wednesday evenings of each month ; and 

work is burned in a small kiln provided on Saturday evening of each week an in- 

by them for the school. There are in the f onnal meeting is in order for the discna- 

school day and evening. pupils. sion of the latest scientific topics. The 

School of Practical Design (The society publishes the ' ' Science Observer," 

Lowell). See Institute of Technology, which contains outline reports of its pro- 

Schoolmaatera' Club. A dining ceedin^ and of papers read at its meet- 
club, organized in 1882, composed mainly ings. Phis little publication is the leading 
of head-masters of the public schools in authority in this country in astronomicid 
the city and vicinity. It also includes matters, and it is sent regularly to scien- 
among its active members superintend- tific associations and institutions abroad, 
euts of schools, several of the Boston Candidates for membership are proposed 
school supervisors, and others engaged in by one or more members, and considered 
educational work ; and it has a number by the council, and, if reported upon fa- 
of honorary members. Its objects are vorably, are balloted for at a regular 
social and intellectual. It meets usually meeting of members. A majority elects, 
every alternate month fruni October to The initiation fee is $2, and the assess- 
April, and discusses, after dinner, topics ments 50 cents a month. The annual 
related to school interests, introduced by meeting is held in March. The rooms of 
addresses by gentlemen, usually outside the society are those formerly occupied 
their own number, invited to attend as by the Sketch Club, immediately under 
guests of the club. The number of ac- tliose of tlie Paint und Clay Club. [See 



tive members is limited to lUO. Tlie five 
officers constitute the executive commit- 
tee, which has the direction of tlie affairs 
of the club. The club diimera are usu- 
ally at Parker's or Young's. [See Ap- 
pendix CI 



these ; also Appendix A.^ 

ScoUay's Building. See Scollay 
SquareJ] 

Scollay Square, through which 
Court Street passes, — Court Street on 
the north side of the Square, and Tre- 



Schools. See Private Schools ; also mont Row on the south side, to the great 

Public Scho<d8» confusion of strangers, — and from which 

Scientific Society (The Boston). Tremont Street at the south and Cornhill 
Rooms Na 419 Washington Street. A at the north, start, takes it» name from 
small, select society organized in 1876, Scollay's Building, which for many years 
and incorporated January, 1880. Though stood in the midst of the thorough- 
it numbers but about 40 members, such fare, with a streetway on either side, 
care has been exercised in admission, that Scollay's building was the renmant of a 
its meetings are well attended, and much long row of buildings, mostly wooden, 
work has been accomplished. The ten- extending from the line between Tremont 
dency of the society lias been in the di- Street and Cornhill to Hanover Street, 
rection of astronomy ; and in this field it Tliese were shaped like a wedge, the 
has been especially active, earning for it- narrowest portion at the Hanover Street 
self an excellent reputation, particularly end. Just when the wooden row was 
among foreign societies. Other depart- built is not definitely known; but it is 
ments have not been neglected ; and supposed that the brick structure so long 
among its members are men well known bearing the name of Scollay was built in 
in luitural history, geologj*, and physics. 1795, by Patrick Jeffrey, who, says 
As several admirable museums are close Drake, married Madam Haley, sister of 
at hand, the society has not attempted the celebrated John Wilkes of the "North 
the formation uf a cabinet; but it main- Briton," and was for several years the 
taiiLS for its nienibers a reading-room, in owner of the extensive John Cotton es- 
which are to be found all the astronomi- tate, which embraced all the central por- 
cal periodicals published, many of a gen- tion of the present Pemberton Square, 
eral scientific nature, and the reports of and extended over tlie hill as far as 
proceedings of many scientific societies, the Mount Vernon Church on Asliburton 
Its rooms are not open to the public, but Place. William Scollay purchased Jef- 
the keys are to be found in the building, frey's building, with what was left of the 
Meetings are held on the second and fourth i^w of wooden stmotures adjoining it, 
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senm on Tremont txreev. ^^^ 

John Soollay, was a man of considerable 
note, says I/rake. He was one of the 
fint fire-wards of the town, and a select- 
man daring the sieg^. Soollay Sqnare 
is now a street railway centre ; and it Lb 
marked by the bronze statue of Gov. 
Winthrop, put in place on Sept. 17, 1880. 
[See Winthrop Statue.] 

"Sconce^' (The). [See Batteries, 
the Old North and South.] 

Scots' Charitable Society. 
Temporary Home, No. T7 Camden Street. 
Instituted 1057, incorporated 1786. A 
beneyolent organization of Scotch Amer- 
icans, — one of the earliest organized 
charities in the town, corresponding to the 
St. Andrew^s Society of other cities, — 
whose object is to afford temporary relief 
to worthy Scotch people or their families, 
and to help them when in difficulty or 
distress. It gives food when that seems 
to be most needed, fuel, clothing, or 
money ; it helps in paying rent, and in va- 
rious other ways. In its ** Scots' Tempo- 
rary Home " comfortable shelter is given, 
food, and other aid ; and an organization 
of women, known as the Woman's Aux- 
iliary Board, obtains and distributes the 
clothing that is given out by the society. 
Besides furnishing temporary sud, the so- 
ciety in extreme cases meets the expense 
of transportation to distant friends of the 
--« ^iiJa onnntry or Scot- 
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Second Church in Boston — Second Churchy Dorchester. 

offered their house of worship to the fine. The chapel parlor is not equalled, 
Second Church people, who took it, and probably, by any in the city for beanty 
occupied it until 1844. This region was and adaptation. [See Appendix 1^.] 
then the *' court end/' the f actionable Second Church, Dorchester, 
section of Boston. In 1845 a new house, Comer of Washing^n and Centre streets, 
on the same spot as the old, was dedi- Dorchester District (Congregational 
cated ; but in 1849 this was sold to the Trinitarian). As its name implies, the 
Methodists, and Freeman Place Chapel second church established in what is now 
purchased from the society ministered to the Dorchester District. From 16^30, 
by Key. James Freeman Clarke, in 1850. when the town was founded, until 1808, 
llien, in 1854, this was also sold, and the there was but one church in Dorchester. 
Church of the Saviour (Rev. R. C. Water- In October, 1806, a new meeting-house 
ston, pastor) on Bedford Street was bought, was built by a private company of stock- 
Here the society continued imtil business holders, because the increasing popula- 
encroachments compelled a change. The tion, then about 8,000, demanded a second 
church was taken down, and the land plaoe of worship. This was the beg^n- 
sold, in 1872. Tlie stones of the old ning of the present church. The new 
church were carried to the present loca- building was built in the conventional 
tion on Boylston Street, and there used style of the period, to accommodate about 
in the new structure. The comer-stone 8o0 persons ; and although somewhat 
of this was laid Sept. 17, 1873, and the altered 30 years or more ago in its interior, 
dedication took place on Nov. 4, 1874. it remains to-day a dignified and attrac- 
The pastors of the Second Church have tive building. The original pulpit is 
been : Revs. John Mayo, 1055-73 ; In- kept as a reUc. A clock on \\iq gallery 
crease Mather, 1004-172^3 ; Cotton Ma- was given by Hon. James Bowdoin. In 
ther, 1085-1728; Joshua Gee, 172^^-48; the communion-service are two ancient 
Samuel Mather, 1732-41 ; Samuel Check- cups in use since Dorchester existed, and 
lev, Jr., 1747-08; John Lathrop, 1708- possibly before. The chapel attached to 
18*1(5 ; Henry Ware, Jr., 1817-30 ; Ralph the church was enlarged in \>m at a cost 
Waldo Emerson, l821»-;^2; Chandler Rob- of about ?1 1,000. The church was not 
bins, 1833-74 ; Robert Laird Collier, 1876- formed until the meeting-h(»u8e had stood 
78 ; Edward A. Horton, 1880. Mr. Uor- for a year and a half. In January, 1808, 
ton is the present pastor. The rich com- 04 persons united to form the new church, 
munion service of this church contains and were duly incorporated as such. At 
some very old and highly interestinir that time the doctrinal differences which 
pieces ; the baptismal basin has been used soon after appeared in the State, in tlie 
for one hundred and seventy-six years, orthodox churches, were just begimiing 
In the first house of worship there were to define themselves ; but it is probable 
some pews that had special doors leading they had no influence in the formation of 
to the street. The famous cockerel of tlie this enterprise. Rev. John Codnian, of 
Hanover Street Church is still preserved, Boston, then a recent graduate of Harvard 
and now crowns the steeple of the Shep- College, and of a school of theologv in 
ard Church in Cambridge. It remained Scotland, was soon settled as pastor. Rev. 
on the old church until 1S<10, when it was Dr. Channing preaching the sermon at 
dismoimted by the great September gale, his ordination. Soon after his settlement, 
and astonished a family near by, by com- troubles arose upon the question of his 
ing uninvited into its house to tea. The pulpit exchanges ; several of his parish- 
Shepard Church was built in 1871, the ioners petitioning for larger variety and 
cockerel mounting its spire at that time, for the introduction (»f ministers of a lib- 
In the place of the old Hanover Street eral t3rpe. This led to a bitter contro- 
Church is now Cockerel Hall. The first versy, which raged for three years, was 
bell cast in Boston, by Paul Revere, in the occasion of several councils, and ere- 
17'.)2, was hung in the belfry of the ** New ated quite a literature by itself. Mr. 
Brick.'' The interior of the present Sec- Codman, however, was left master of the 
ond Church is finished in rion dark col- field. Upon one occasion he entered the 
ors ; it has a lofty ceiling, and transepts, church, and finding his entrance to the 
The ocgan is considered exoeptionally pulpit blocked by a guard upon the stairs, 
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vuwAi) ouu. Ytno tk.uuYiu 111 a lai^ur spnere in ooiitn Doston, 

aa a patron and adviser in the benevolent Temple, Rabboni, 

BocietieSf and a person of excellent prac- District, Washin, 

tical judgment. He is buried near his Dorchester Distrii 

church. A portrait of him, presented to District, King S 

the church by his son, Robert Codman, and Faitli ; Brigh 

in 1883, hangs in the meeting-house. It and Jamaica Phu 

is a copy of one by Huntington. Rev. trict, EHiot. Th 

James H. Means, D. D., who had been Chapter meets c 

invited by Dr. (Rodman to become his as- the second Wedn« 

sistant, was almost immediately oi-dained September, and D 

and installed as his successor in February, are : St. Andrew 

1848. In this relation he continued for a John's, East Bo 

period of over 30 years, mitil obliged by South Boston ; M> 

ill-health to resign his charge, Jan. 1, District ; St. Step 

1879. No church in the State shows at trict ; and Chaptei 

this day two pastorates so prolonged as town District. Tl 

these, which covered a period of 70 years, and Select Masten 

Under Dr. Means' s admirable care the the second Wed 

church grew steadily from year to year The councils are : 

in numbers, benevolent gifts, and in all ton, South Bostoi 

departments of Christian activity. His Grand Commande 

portrait, painted by Eldgar Parker, also of Massachusetts a 

luings in the meeting-house. It was pre- in May and Octob< 

sented by a number of church members in ton, the De Molay 

1883, at tlie same time that that of Dr. William Parkman, 

Codman was given. In 1879, on the ac- Omer, South Bosti 

cession of Rev. Edward N. Packard, a Charlestown Dist 

beautiful parsonage was built on Melville Warren, Roxbury 

Avenue ; the funds being derived from an of the Ancient s 

ancient endowment made in 1060, when Rite, wliich also i 

Rev. Richard Mather was pastor, by the pie, are : the Lafa 

town to the society, for the benefit of its tion, the Boston L 



Secret Societies. 

Lewis Hayden Commandery of KiiightB is at No. 10 Pembeiton Square. There 

Templar, all meeting iu rooms at the is a Knights of Pytliias beneficial asso- 

above number in Blossom Street. elation of Massachusetts, whose office is 

The first M:isonie lodge in the country also at No. 10 Pemberton Sqiuire. Sec- 
was organized in Boston in Jidy, \T-V\\ tion No. 10 of the Endowment Rank 
and Henry Price was the first provincial Knights of Pythias m«ets at Pythian 
grand master of New England. The St. Ilall, No. 170 Tremont Street; and Sue- 
Andrew's Jjudge, wliich owned the fa- tion No. 40 at Ivanhoe Hall, Charlestown 
mous Green l)rag(»n Tavern, or **Free- District. 

masons^ Arms," as it was sometimes Of otlier secret societies, there are the 

called, for more than a century [see CHd United Ancient Order of Druids, meeting 

Landmarks]^ was organized in 17''><», nn- at Boston Hall, No. 170 Tremont Street; 

der a charter from the Grand Lodge of the Benevolent and lHt>tective Order of 

Si'(»iliind ; and it united with several Elks [see this], Boston Lodge, at No. 724 

l(Nlges in the British regiments which Washington Street ; the American legion 

came in i'H\A and later, in fonning the of Honor, with 25 councils; the Knights 

tii-Ht grand hxlge. (tcu. Warn>n was tbe of Honor, the Grand Jjodge ui Knights of 

lirst gnuid master. Subsetiuently Paul Honor Hall, No. 71^ Washington Sti-eet, 

Revere was gnind master. and 20 lodges in different sections of the 

The first IiKlge uf Odd Fellows in Boe- city ; the Knights and La<lies of Honor, 

ton was oi^nized March 20, 1S20. It Grand L<Klge at No. 7'U) Wiishington 

was the second in tlie country. The first Street, and lodges ; the Knights of the 

was estjiblished in Baltimore, April 20, Golden Eagle, with 5 castles ; the Gk)lden 

1810. Tlie heiMhiuarters of tlie si^veral Kule Alliance, tlie Supreme Parliament 

organizations in the city are in (^Id Fel- meeting at No. 700 Shawmut Avenue, 

lows' Building, No. 515 Tremont Street, and chapters; tlie Home Circle, yntXi a 

comer (»f Berkeley. [See Odd Fellows^ Supreme Council and 10 subordinate coun- 

liuilding.] The Grand I jodge meets semi- cils; the United Fellowship, with a Su- 

annually, the s<'cond Tlmrsdiiys in Febru- preme Council and 10 hieal councils ; 

ary and AngUHt : and the Grand Encamp- tlie Ancient Order of Unite<l Working- 

ment, anniuilly, Wednesday prectKling the men, with the Grand Lodge and 10 lodges; 

sit'oud Thursdav in Februarv. Tliere are the Unite<l Order Golden Cross, with 1 1 

14 lodges which meet in the sevenil halls commanderies, the office of the grand com- 

of the Odd Fellows* Building ; 2 meet in mander of the grand commandery at No. 

Eagle Hall, No. 010 Washington Street; 10 Tremont Row ; the Indei>endent Order 

3 in South Boston ; 2 in East Bf>ston ; 2 of Red Men, the New England Enc^imp- 

in the Roxbury District; 4 in the I>or- ment, No. 10, meeting at Kossuth Hall, 

Chester District ; 5 in the (.*luirlest(»wn No. 100^> Tremont Street, first Sunday of 

I>istrict; 2 in the Brighton District ; and eiich month, and 5 hxlges; the United 

1 in Jamaica Plain. Of the (^nciunp- American Mechanics, holding its aimual 

meats, 4 meet in Encampment Hall, Odd and semi-annual s«MsionH in Boston, and 

Fellows' Building ; 1 in Wells Memorial coimcil meetings in Charlestown ; the 

Hall, No. ))H7 Wasliingt^iu Street; 1 in lioyal Arcanum, with the Supreme (Wn- 

Fratemity Hall, South Bosttm ; 1 in tbe cil, office No. 7 Exchange Phice, the Grand 

Roxbury District; 2 in the Dorchester Council of Massachusetts, N<». 17 Pem- 

District; 2 in the Charlestown District, berton S4|uare, and 25 subordin.ite coun- 

The Gnuid United Ortler of Odd F'ellows cils in different sections of the citv ; the 

h:is he:ul<|uarters in Federlien Hall, Cam- Inde]M'ndent Order of (iimmI Templars, 

bridge, comer of North Russell Stjeet. the Grand l-jOilge of Massachusetts, sec- 

Of the lJnit<Kl Order of Indei>eiident Odd retiiry's office No. 28 School Street, and 

Ladies, institiit4Hl in East Bost4)n in 1S4.">, 14 lodges in the city, and the (rraiid Ixnlge 

there are now 5 lodges, — 1 in East Bos- of Miissiichusetts und««r the Right Worthy 

ton, 1 in the city proper, and 3 in the Grand I x)dge of the World, with 4 lodges; 

Charlestown District. the Templars of Honor, 5 subordinate 

Of Knights of Pythias, there are 10 temples, '•* c<mncils. an<l 1 social temple ; 
lodges iu tlie city. Tlie Grand Lodge of the Sons of TempeRince, the annual sen- 
Massachusetts meets here, and its office sion of the Gnind Division of Massachu- 
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Order of Pilgrim Fathers, with the Su- sewer in Brimi 

preme Colony and 9 subordinate colonies ; the sewage flowi 

the Qerman Order of Harogari, with the Hill, oonnects ^ 

Grand Lodge and G local lodges ; and 13 The east side, 1< 

associations of the Catholic Total Absti- the easterly ma 

nence Union of the Archdiocese of Bos- entering the ma 

ton. tion of East C 

Sewerage System of the City. Street. It is 2^ 

Boston now enjoys an elaborate and thor- Boston, with tw 

ongh sewerage system in place of a most peninsnla on wl 

unsatisfactory and harmful one from intercepting th< 

which it suffered for years. The con- oonunon sewers, 

struction of the new works was begun in their contents a 

1877, the city council, in August of that ceptii^ sewer < 

year, having adopted plans approved by foot of Mount T 

a special commission of experts, and Chester Dbtriot. 

passed the necessary orders. The scheme cepting sewer, 

involved the construction of a great main which formerly 

sewer from tlie Back Bay district across and thence reac 

the city to Old Harbor Foint ; about 13 the main at the 

miles of intercepting sewers : a pumping and Tremont sti 

station and pumps at Old Harbor Point ; The grade of 

a tunnel under Dorchester Bay ; and a the start is near 

reservoir at Moon Island, with an outlet tide level of the 

at Moon Head into the harbor. The station it is 13 

work is the most formidable piece of level, showing s 

engineering construction ever undertaken moving from en 

in the city, and perhaps (excepting the nns of the main 

Hoosac Tunnel) in this section of the ceived into the 

country. The main sewer extending from structure uf hea' 

the junction of Huntington Avenue and the level of the 

Camden Street covers, to the pumping face-level of thi 

station at Old Harbor Point, a distance into 5 chambers, 

of nearly 3;}^ miles. It is cylindrical in tion-walls. In < 

form, built of brick, excepting along a iron gyrating ai 

distance of a little more than Quarter of which is to catc 



Sewerage St/stem of the City. 

feut to the engine-liouse. Thene carry it glides on an easy slope of 1 foot fall in 
tJie sewage forward to the piinip- wells. 2,'>U0 horizontal, over a distance of a lit* 
Thus two piinips may be use<l at once if tie more than a mile, to tlie five-acre res- 
desired. Fi-om tlie punip-wclls the sew- ervoir at Moon Island. This difference 
age is raised to an average lieight of iVi of 1.1 foot does not indicate the full for- 
feet, or from 13 feet below the level of ward pressure by which tlie current moves, 
mean low tide to 28 above tliat level. Tlie deptli of the current which is run in 
Thence it may go with a rush througli 4 tlie tank-«ewer is also to be taken into 
iron force-mains of 48 inches diameter account in estimating the '^head^^ of 
eacOi, into the 2 tank-sewers, a distance of water. The reservoir is constructed 
2<)<) feet or more ; the flow being regula- almost entirely in excavation, and is 
ted by an adiustment of gates in the gate- bounded by retaining - walls of rubble 
chamber which connects tlio force-mains masonry, and divided into four parts by 
w^ith the tank-sewers. The tank-sewers partition-walls of similar masonry. It 
are oval in form, each 10 feet high iwd has concrete floors and paved gutters, and 
eight feet wide. They extend from the a large number of gates for admitting 
gate-chambers to the west shaft of the and discharging sewage. It holds neitrly 
Dorchester Bay tunnel, a distance of 25,000, OCX) gallons ; and sewage is allowed 
about 1,200 feet. In general, to facili- to accumulate in it during the time of one 
tate the deposit of sediment, the move- tide, and is discliarged into the harbor 
ment is sluggish in these tank-sewers, tlie two hours after the ebb tidal currents are 
bottom being but slightly inclined from well established. From the reservoir tlie 
the horizontal. The grade at tlie top of sewage is conducted about 1,(X)0 feet to 
the shaft is 15.5 feet above low water, the end of a pier, tlirough 8 wooden sew- 
If, however, it is dc>sired at any time to ers, each G feet square, and there poured 
flush or scour out the timnel, the move- into the sea. The grade of Uie reservoir 
ment may be increased by adjusting the bottom is about 9 feet ab(»ve low^-tide 
gates at the force-mains and a currrent level, and that of the bottoms of the sew- 
produced in the tunnel powerful enough ers at the end of the pier 1^ foot above 
to sweep along whole bricks if any were that level. — The interior of the I>orche8- 
lying on the tunnel bottom. Arrived at ter Bay tunnel is a circle 7} feet in di- 
the west shaft, the sewage pours perpen- ameter. The outfall sower that extends 
dicularly down 157 feet or to 142 below from Squantum Head to the reservoir is 
low-tide level. Thence it passes through slightly oval in form, being 1 1 feet high 
the tunnel a distance of ii.OSS feet, or by 12 feet wide. Tliis difference of ca- 
abont 1^ mile, to the bottom of the east pacity is owing to the fact that provision 
shaft, descending but 2 feet in this dis- is thus made for taking at Squantum 
tance. Then the timnel makes a sudden Head the flow of the high-level sewerage 
ascent of 1 foot in (>, and over the remain- system which at some distant day the ex- 
ing horizontal distance to the Squantum paiisioii of the city will require. Tlie 
shore of iMi feet. Tlie sewage is forced twofold system of high-level and low- 
upward 158 feet, or to grade 14.4 above level sewerage was in contemplation from 
low-tide level. While it was not an- the start The territory, the draiiuige of 
ticipated that any trouble would arise which is thus delivered into the sea at 
through accumulation of heavy substances Moon Island, comprises all that is bonnd- 
in the tunnel, a *'snmp,'* or catch- ed on the south, west, and north by Ne- 
basin, (S feet deep, is constructed at the ponset and Charles riven, and on the east 
bottom of this shaft ; and, as the sliaf t is by Boston ILirbor. Its area is about 58 
kf'pt permanently open, any accnmula- square miles. Of this about -U) square 
tions may be dredged out from the catch- miles is more than 40 feet above the mean 
basin through the sliaft. The sewage, low-tide level. Twelve sfpiare miles, in- 
as it thus apiiears, leaves one side of eluding the most densely populated part 
Dorchester Bay at grade 15.0 above low of the city, is below that level ; and its 
tide, and after a downward movement of ' drainage will always need to be pumped. 
ICO^ feet, and a forward movement of 1^ When the constmotioii of the new system 
mile, finds itself but 1.1 foot lower than was authorized, the sum of $8,713,000 
when it started. Thenoefoirtli, howeveri waa appropriated to meet the expense. 
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moruu. J.M... ^ 

8entin£^ Col. Shaw mountea, «*..... .. 

8ory panels illnstratiiif;^ incidents in his evemn^^ 

war record. The place selected for it is Suffolk 

midway in the face wall in front of the in a cl 

State House g^^unds, on Beacon Street, were c 

hetween tlie main gateway and Hancock general 

Avenue. In the design the panels are ciety. 

separated by high flnt«d columns sup- Society 

porting a heavy arc'h, beneath which is reguhu* 

the equestrian statue, the horse repre- Foster, 

sented full of spirit, in the act of charg- 1852 th 

ing. The work is that of Auguste St. was bu 

Gaudens. — Col. Shaw was the commander 18, tbal 

of the Fifty-Fourth Massachusetts, tbe mut U 

first colored regiment organized in a free Avenue 

State. In July, 1808. he took part in was pu 

the fearful assault on Fort Wagner. He gT(>gati 

marched his men a long distance for the present 

purpose. He was killed at their head, Univer 

while heroically leading to the charge, and succee 

was buried with those of the devote<i mcrly 

black men who fell with him. He was S, IK.") 

of an old Boston family, a son of the late until 

Francis G. Shaw, one of the early anti- regul; 

slavery men, and a gnuidson of Robert G. 14, t 

Shaw, a leading merchant of his time. I). D 

Tlie first st«ps in the movement for this close 

memorial were taken by Senator Sumner, Will' 

Dr. S. G. Howe, Henry Leo, John A. the 

Andrew, J. B. Smith (a prominent col- pn^s 

orcd nuiii of this city, since deceased), and <>4, 

several others, soon after the repulse at is n 

Fort Wagner. Sub>M;riptions were volun- ranj 

tarily olFored, and about ^^.(XX) wore Th< 

Riised. '^riien the movement languished rioi 

'-" «i while through the inability of the in 

' — ■^n an ftrftst nnd n. an 



Sheltering Ilom^i. for Animals — Shoe and Leather Exchange, 

on tlic removal of the latter to Tremont receive every attention. They are fed 
Street. [See Shawmut Congregational sumptnously on meat, grsLvy, vegetables, 
Church,] Rev. Thomas B. Thayer, bread, and hasty pudding. Diseases of 
D. D., who had been the pastor of the dogs and cats are treated, and if it be- 
flfth Church since 1857, continued as comes necessary to kill those incurably 
senior pastor of the new society; and diseased they are dispatched without 
Rev. Sumner Ellis was installed as asso- pain. To each police station a collar and 
ciate pastor April 20, 1804, the day of chain are furnished by the home for the 
the re-dedication of the church building, purpose of confining any dog which may 
Mr. Ellis resigning in October, 1805, £^. be picked up and held for it, and coupon 
Thayer became the sole pastor. He in booKs are aJso furnished the police that 
turn resigning, on account of ill health, they may authorize individuals to send 
April 1, 1807, in the following November homeless animals directly to it. Only 
Rev. L. L. Briggs was installed as pas- animals vouched for as homeless are re- 
tor. Mr. Briggs's pastorate continued ceived. The institution is designed mainly 
until November, 1870. Rev. J. K. as a temporary home. The inmates are 
l^Iason, a graduate of Tufts Divinity sold or given away to persons who agree 
School, inmiediately succeeded to the to take good care of them, llie estate 
pulpit ; and his service as pastor contin- belonging to the home occupies about an 
ued imtil June, 1880, when Rev. Henry acre and a quarter. 
Blanchard, also a graduate of Tufts, was Shipping Interests. See Com- 
called to the position. In the early sum- merce ; also Steamships. 
mer of 1882, Mr. Blanchard, acceptmg a Shops and Shopping. See Trade 
call to Portland, Me., left the pulpit Centre, 

vacant until January, 1883, when Rev. Shoe and Iieather Exchange. 

George L. Perrin was made the pastor. Bedford Street, near Chauncy. This ex- 

During the nearly 20 years of its exist- change was established by the New Eng- 

ence, tbe society has steadily increased in land Shoe and Leather Manufacturers' 

numbers and influence. It is concerned and Dealers' Association, incorporated in 

in many good works ; one of no small im- 1871, ** for the purpose of promoting the 

portance being its flower and fruit mis- general welfare of the hide-and-leather 

sion, by means of which flowers and fruits and boot-and-shoe interests of New Eng- 

are distributed generously among the land." A daily reg^ister is kept in the 

South End poor. [See Flower and Fruit exchange rooms of the arrivals of out of 

Missions, and jippendix B.] town dealers, and trade reports are regu- 

Sheltering Home for Animals, larly bulletined. Two important depart- 

Lake Street, Brighton District, f^tab- ments are the Bureau of Credits and the 

lished in 1884 by Mrs. Ellen M. QifPord Bureau of Debts and Debtors. The Bu- 

of New Haven for the care of homeless reau of Credits keeps books of ratings of 

dogs and cats, after the plan of the Asy- the commercial standing of persons and 

lum for Abandoned Animals in Paris, it firms dealing in hides, leather, boots and 

occupies a small, uniquely designed two shoes, and fiindings, not only in New Eng- 

story brick and stone house, especially land, but in all parts of the country, 

built for it at a cost of $15,000. At the These books are kept with great care, 

rear, in a wooden building of a single and are repeatedly revised. The Bureau 

story, are the kennels, and these are con- of Debts and Debtors has for its purpose 

nected with a series of yards where the to investigate any case of mercantile 

animals whose good luck it is to gain this failure in the trade reported to it by a 

kindly asylum exercise, taste Uie fredi creditor, and recommends such action as 

air, and enjoy life. On the ground floor in its judgment will promote the interests 

of the main building is the office, recep- of the croditor. The exchange is open 

tion-room, and kitchen, and in the second daily during business hours. On market 

stoiT are the apartments of the superin- days, which are Wednesdays and Satur- 

tendent. The latter has general (ii^age days of each week during the ** change 

of the institation, and he is helped by an hour,'* — which is a long hour, from 

assistant, and a cook. The food for the 12 m. to 2.30 p. M.,~the rooms are 

animals is prepared with care, and they crowded. The exchange is managed by 
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wxKftb irom i^exington on the 19th of the town. Ab n 

Aprilf 1775; and ended with the eyacua- in sympathy wit 

tion of the town on March 17, 1776, and left it. Among 

the entrance of the victorious Washington organizations wer 

with his patriot army. Qa/ge arrived in the other duty. Fo< 

town shortly after the passage of the prices of necessiti 

Boston Port Bill, March 31, 1774. [See diers were qnarte 

Port Bill. ] Before the close of the year and ihe Brattle i 

his force was 11 regiments of infantry the Old Sonth was 

and four companies of artillery. After Faneoil Hall b« 

the affair at Lexinfi^n the force was less these] ; thefts ai 

than 4,000. In BJay reinforcements ar- quent; **profiiga< 

rived, with Gens. Howe, Clinton, and want of sabonun 

Bnrgoyne. During the early summer diers was complai 

the British generals began fortifying the it was a most nn 

town, and after the battle of Bunker tressing and wre 

Hill an extensive system of fortifications Qage's account oi 

was completed. On Copp's Hill, com- Hill was received 

manding the river and Charlestown, a ment, he was rei 

redoubt was thrown up, the parapets con- England Oct. 10, 

stmcted of barrels of earth, and six heavy command. Early 

guns and howitzers were mounted ; on the seized Dorchester 

west slope of Beacon Hill, where Louis- able works were 

burg Sauare now is, then considerably great promptitude 

higher tnan now, was a mortar battery was frozen and th 

commanding Cambridge ; on Fox Hill, During the progret 

on the marsh-land at the foot of the Com- ous cannonading 

mon, bordering the water, which long Americans from 

since disappeared, cannon were mounted, Roxbury ; and to s 

to command the passes of the Neck ; the noise of tJie carts i 

fortifications on the Neck itself were large- ground, their whi 

ly reconstructed and greatly strengthened wisps of straw, f 

[these are described m the paragraph on along the roads oi 



Signal Office — Sisterhood of St. Margaret. 

the British fleet, bearing the army with of usefulness have much increased, though 

nearly 1,000 loyalists, sailed down the har- the primary object is the same. It now 

bor, and Washington entered the town. has an Orphanage for over 80 children, 

Signal Office (The United a large school for the daughters of pro- 
states). On top of the sub-treasury fessional men, an Industrisd School, and 
building. Post Office Square. The work- branch work in Aberdeen (Scotland), 
ing offices are in a lofty tower, and con- Cardiff, London, and other places. Its 
sist of a central room, to the right of work was begun in Boston in 1871, when 
which is the general office, a spacious, the Sisters were invited to take chai^^e of 
well-lighted room, facing the harbor, the Children's Hospital.- [See uiis.1 
Parallel with the general office, to the About two years later, being requested 
northeast, is the privat-e office of the to place its work in America on a more 
officer in charge of this department. At permanent basis, the present branch 
the west of the central room is a small house was formed consisting of a Superior 
apartment used as a battery-room. Upon and two Sisters sent from the Mother 
the main roof of the building is a lattice- House. The Sisterhood of St. Margaret's, 
work box, perched upon high wooden Boston, was thus regularly begun in 
supports, which contains the thermome- September, 1873, at 1881 Washington 
ters. On the top of the tower are the Street, the Rev. C. C. Grafton, rector of 
wind and rain gauge and the anemometer, the Church of the Advent [see Church of 
A time-ball, operated by the Harvard the Advent] and at that time a member 
Observatory clock, is also placed here, of the Society of St. John Evai^elist 
It is three feet in diameter, made of steel [see Mission Church of St. John Evan- 
hoops, and covered with canvas, and is gdist]^ being the chaplain. At the close 
placed on a hollow pole, through which of the year 1881 the Sisters were enabled 
pass the ropes connecting with a hoisting to secure a more commodious and eligible 
and dropping apparatus in the building, place for their work, — the present loca- 
the design of the Naval Observatory at tion in Jx>uisbuTg Square. By the help 
Washington. This apparatus is composed of friends soon after their removal here 
of a cylinder, on which the rope coils, they were enabled to build the chapel 
This cylinder is held in place by a series now adjoining it. This is beautiful in 
of levers which are connected with an design and workmanship, and has added 
electro-magnet, which is operated by a much to their comfort. Father Grafton 
local current generated from two Le having left the Society of St. John Evan- 
Clanche cells. This is connected with a gelist^ the work is now carried on in con- 
relay through which the circuit from the nection with the Mission Clmi«h of St. 
Harvard Observatory comes. At about John Evangelist [see this] on Bowdoin 
five minutes before twelve it is necessary Street, and under the direction of Rev. 
to wind up the ball, and at about 24 F. Hall of that society as chaplain. The 
seconds of twelve to turn on the switch. Children's Hospital is still in the charge 
Then the circuit is closed, and at twelve of the Sisters. St.. Margaret's School for 
precisely the Observatory clock opens the Tonng Ladies, No. 5 Chestnut Street, 
circuit in the relay, which closes the local which they also conduct, was opened in 
circuit; this releases the lever which holds 1875. They have now in the Louisbuig 
the drum of the cylinder, and the ball falls. Square House an Infirmary in which they 

Sisterhood of St. Margaret, receive patients sent to them by physi- 

Ilouse and Chapel No. 17 Louisbuiv cians of the city and its immediate neigh- 

S<iuare, near Pinckney Street. A brancn borhood. The rooms vary in price accords 

house of the St. Mugaret Sisterhood of ing to their position and the means of the 

East Grinstead, Sussex, England, founded patients. These are nursed either by the 

in 1854 by the Rev. J. M. Neale, the Sisters or by trained nurses. The Sisters 

special object of the society being '' nurs- also, as far as their numbers will allow, 

ing the sick poor in their own houses, nurse the sick, rich or poor, at their own 

sharing their poverty and discomfort, homes in Boston or elsewhere. Applica- 

and reaching their souls by means of the tion for Sisters must be made to the 

care bestowed upon their bodies. ' ' Since Mother Superior. There is a School of 

its first foundation its numbers and sphere Embroidery in charge of the Sisters in 
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since its formation in this country. Any out at a previonj 

one wishing to make trial of her fitness and discussed ; ; 

for a Sister's life may, with the Mother's prepared by the 

permission, make a visit to the House in competitive ske' 

order to obtain some idea of its working the meeting i 

grevions to taking any further steps, sketches upon t 

he must be a member of the Protestant in pencil, cray< 

Episcopal Church, and should be recom- and are examin< 

mended, if a stranger to the Mother, by by a practical a 

a clergyman or by some one known to the two most mt 

the society. She can be admitted a Pos- mention. Pnh 

tulant with the Mother's consent, and will towards the ch 

remain as such for six months, when she club is support 

is elected by the Mother and Sisters a the Architcotun 

Novice, and puts on the habit of the of which it is a 

Society. The Novitiate lasts three years, posed upon me 

when another election takes place, and if selves from the 

she is accepted she is professed for life present sketchec 

as a Sister of Mercy. In 1881 the Sisters a fund for the 

took charge of St. Barnabas Hospital, for the club roc 

Newark, N. J., at the request of the eludes several a 

Bishop of Northern New Jersey and the profession, as w 

other trustees of the hospital. They also stitute of Tech 

had for several years charge of an Or- draughtsmen in 

phanage for Boys in Lowell, Mass., [See Appendix < 
founded by Dr. Edson, but after his Small-Pox 

death it passed into other hands, and is of the City. 
now carried on under different manage- Socisu La^ 

ment. During the summer seasons the House, Court I 

Sisters have charge of the Sea Shore taining about 2 

Home for sick children at Winthrop [see ble and carefull 

this], and also of the Jane Manhall under certain c 

Dodge Memorial Home for children who the bar and oth( 



Society of Arts — Society to Encourage Home Study, 

in a lawyer's office, then in the closet of ions advanced by any of the speakers be- 

the room in the old Court House used for fore it. The meetings attract many men 

the meetings of the gprand jury, and then prominent in scientiHc pursuits, and are 

it rose to the dignity of a room of its well worth attending; information of a 

o^ii. \\% present quarters are convenient, practical and interesting kind being fre- 

and also inviting to those who love snug- quently advanced in the papers and dis- 

ness in a library-room, and everything near cussions. 



at hand. The bv-laws of the society pro- 
vide for the aamission of members on 
tlie pa>'ment of ^r^) a share, and $5 an- 
nnjd assessment, and subscribers on pay- 
ment of %>10 annually. Members of the 
bar not practising at tlie Suffolk bar are 
privileged to consult the library at any 
time free of expense; and judges and 
juristii fropi all parts of the country, as 
well as members of the Liegislature, are 
permitted to use it for reference. The 
general management of the affairs of the 
society is under a president and trustees, 
who also direct the purchase of the books. 
The librarian is F. \V. Vaughan. 

Society of Arts (The). An organ- 
ization connected with the Mjissachusctts 



Society of Civil Engineers. See 
Civil Engineers^ Boston Society of. 

Society of Decorative Art. See 
Decorative Arty The Boston Society of. 

Society of Natural History. See 
Boston Society of Natural History. 

Society of St. John the Evan- 
gelist. See Church of the Advent, and 
Mission Church of St. John Evangelist. 

Society to Encourage Home 
Study (The). Instituted June, 187:^. 
A modest organization working in a wide 
field. Its object, as its name implies, is 
to encourage the systematic study of va- 
rious branches, notably English litera- 
ture, history, art, science, and the modem 
languages, at the homes of the students. 



lustitute of Technology [see Institute of The instruction is given by correspond- 
Technology], whose object is '* to awaken ence, and the students have the advan- 
and maintain an active interest in the 
pnustical sciences, and to aid generally in 
their a<lvancemeiit in connection with 
arts, agriculture, manufactures, and com- 
merce.*' It was established in 1SG2, and 
its first meeting was held on Deceml>er 
17 of that year, in the Mercantile Library 
rooms then on Summer Street. [See 
this.] The president of the Institute 
is also the official head of this society. 
The fee of membership is $5. Its meet- 
ings are held on the second and fourth 
Thursdays of each month, from October 
to May inclusive, in the hall in the Insti- 
tute building. Tlie subjects considered 
include steam and its applications, rail- 
way signals, the telephone, the electric 
light, asti^nomical investigation, archi- 
tectural constructions with reference to 
fire, strength of materials, etc., and great 
varieties of inventions and usefid devices. 
No attempt is made to establish any con- 



tage of a lending library containing over 
1 ,500 volumes. Tlie students are in every 
State in the Union, in Caimda. and on the 
other side of tlie Atlantic. In 1885 the 
total mimber had reached 4,505, and each 
one represents a widening circle. Stu- 
dents are stimulated by marks, those hav- 
ing the highest percentages taking rank. 
The favorite studies are English litera- 
ture, history, and art. In the dex>artracnt 
of English literature the section in Shake- 
speare has, of late years, shown high 
scholarship. The society was established 
by Miss Anna £. Ticknor, daughter of 
the late George Ticknor the historian, 
and its annual and other meetings were 
held in the famous Ticknor homestead, 
on Park Street, near tlie comer of Bea- 
con, until that estate was given over to 
trade. [See Old Landmarks.] It now 
meets at Miss Tioknor's present home. 
No. 41 Marlborough Street, Back Bay 
nection between the topics presented at district, where she, as secretary of the so- 
the successive meetings; the aim being ciety, which position she has held from 
rather to bring before the society for dis- the start, is to be addressed. The prcsi- 
cussion those subjects in applied or gen- dent of the organization is Dr. Samuel 
eral science that are of leading interest Eliot, and the working staff includes 184 
at the time. Abstract^) of communica- ladies, of whom 42 began as students, 
tions made to the society arc published Tlie magnitude of the work that Miss 
annually in pamphlet form. The soci- Ticknor and her co-workers and assist- 
ety asBomes no responsibility for the opin- ants volantaiily aasnixie can be compre- 
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Soldiers^ Messenger Corps — Somerset Clvh. 

hended when it is stated that nearly 0,000 to agreement with the saperintendeot of 
letters are written umually, and almost the corps, who is to he found at the Ad- 
as many received. The lihrary has a ous jutant Ueneral^s office, State Honae. £x- 
culation by mail of 0,000 volumes, and tra messengers, to be paid by the day or 
it is an encouraging fact, in view of the week, are to be had at the superintend- 
proverbial forgotfulness and heedlessness ent's office at any time. This corps is 
of borrowers of books, that only 17 have under the direction of the Ikfassachusetts 
been lost in a dozen years. During 1885 Employment Bureau for Disabled Sol- 
a card catalogue was prepared noting diers, established in 1805. The messen- 
those who liave been members of the so- gers wear a red fatigue cap marked *'' Sol- 
ciety and the sum of their work. The diers* Messenger Corps.*' [See CAanVa6^ 
expenses of tlie society are met by a fund and Benevolent Societies.^ 
to which contributions are from time to Soldiers' Monuments. See Armj/ 
time made by its friends, and its working and Navy Monument ; Brighton Soldiers* 
force are frequently and most willingly Monument ; Charlestown Soldiers' and 
aided by the professors at Harvard, and tSailors^ Monument ; Dorchester Soldiers' 
other well-known men of letters. Monument; Forest Ilills Cemetery, mader 
Soldiers' Messenger Corps. A Cemeieries, for lioxhury Soldiers* Monu- 
small organization, composed of yeterans ment ; and West Eoxbury Soldiers* Mon- 
of the civil war, for the delivery of mes- ument, 

sages, letters, small packages, circulars, Somerset Club. Club house, Bea- 

etc., in the city and its immediate vicin- con Street, opposite the Common, between 

ity. It has stations at ScoUuy Square ; Walnut and Spruce streets. Organized 

Washington, comer of State Street (Old in 1S52, an outgrowth of the Tremont 

State House) ; Wasliingttm Street, comer Club, since dissolved. It is recognized 

of Milk, and comer of Summer ; Mer- as the most fashionable of Bciston cluba, 

chants' Row, comer of State Street ; front and is called the most exclusive. Tlie 

of Merchants' Bank, No. 28 State Street ; membership was originally limited to 250, 

front of Merchants' Exchange, State but it is now fixed at 000. Applications 

Street ; Congress Street, comer of Poet- for membership are determined wholly 

Office Square ; Liberty Square ; comer by a committee on elections consisting of 

of Devonshire and Milk streets; Albany, 15 members. The admission fee is $100, 

Providence, Lowell, Eastern, and Maine and the annual assessment is fixed at the 

railway stations ; front of the Parker same figure. Its first club house was the 

Uouse ; opposite the Horticultural Build- fine granite mansion house on the coiner 

ing, Tremont Street; State House, the of Beacon and Somerset streets, now 

general office ; comer of Winter and Tre- known iui the Congregational Houae. 

mont streets; comer of Arlington and [See Congregational llouse.] In 1872 it 

Beacon streets; front of Boylston Mar- moved to its present house. This is 

ket, Washington and Boylston streets; a white granite-front, *' double-swell" 

l^nion Park and Concord Square, Sonth house, from its position and its stateli- 

End ; comer of Charles and Beacon ness, one of tlie most conspicuous of the 

streets ; comer of Tremont and Berke- row of fine estates on this portion of Bea- 

ley. The tariff is as follovrs: To any con Street. Its striking exterior is ren- 

point in the city proner north of Dover dered additionally attractive in summer 

Street, and east of Berkeley Street, 15 time and early autumn, by the rich growth 

cents ; to any point in the city proper of Japanese ivy tliat twines picturesquely 

nortli of Dover Street, and east of Berke- over the entire front spreading, as it 

ley Street, with return letter or parcel, ripens, a brilliant glow of color. The 

^ cents ; to any point in tlie city proper house was formerly tJie mansion house of 

Beligiofi^ Dover Street, and west of Berke- the late David Sears, and it stands on the 

Sketcli ^ cents ; within tlie same lim- site of the home of Copley, the painter, 

room. Museum \l6^' or parcel, 30 cents ; whose estate was originally bounded by 

Orgaiuzed in AuffStf*liS, ^^""'^®***'^'^ ^^^ what is now Walnut Street on the east, 

pose of promoting a sociiJ 7^^*"*^*^ **'*"? Pinckney Street on the north, and the 

the younger men of the P^y proper, 25 bay on the west. [See Old Landm(^ks.] 

architecture, and at the ait^ according The marble panels on the front of the 

Old 



South Boston — South Congregational Church. 

clnb honse were carved by Solomon Carney HoiipiUl, aa ably condnoted by 

Willwd, who dmi^ued the Bunker Uill the duvot«d Patera; tlie Blind Aiylnm 

Mouiuoent, Iho County Court House, and [see Perkim Ituiitation and J^anacku- 

in part, St Paul's Church. [Sec these.] kUi School for Uu Blind] ; and the Maa- 

Tlie interior of Che house is admimbly ar- sachusetta School {or Idiots. [See School 

langied, and an air of elegant comfort for Idiotic and Feeblt-Mitultd Children.] 

pervades it. Among its most engaging The Btieet syateni of the district is very 

features is tlie ladies' reatannuit open to regular. Uruadwa}-, tlie main thomuKh- 



audals 
here accompanying ladite i 
Tliere are otlier rooms for 
tiuimieut. one of which, i 
yetlov satin and rieli min 
pattern, : 



thrungh ^e centn f rvm Albany 
club order. Street, in tlie city proper, to City Fuint at 
nvato enter- the extreme end of South Uueton ; the 
iplendent iu parallel Btreeta ou either side are gener- 
H of quaint ally nninliered, and the cromi atteete let.^ 
To these also tend. Broadway is divided into West 



ladies aud non-memben may be invited and East ; that [lortion from Albany 

by meniben as |;ueetii. The clnb has a Street to Dorchester Street designated bh 

library, owns seTerol valuable paintings, West Broadway, and that from Dorches- 

Las excellent bowling alleys, and other ter Street to City Point, East Broadway, 

atttnctiona. [See Appendix C, uud Club The district is now connuetcd with the 

Li/f in Bottoa. I city proper by fine mwlern faridgea ; that 

South Boaton. originally Dorchester known oa the Broadway Bridge, making 

Neck, waa set off fium Dorthea' - ' -' t .. . i . . .. 



) BoMun in 1!«U. 
uccoiding to Shurtlelfs book un Boaton, 
it hud but ten families on ita 500 acres of 
territory. Its anneTstion was tlie result 
of a real estate speculation, the promoters 
of Che movement beUeving that the city 

that direction. Ilumedialely after itn an- 
■ ■ ■■ t bridge ■ ■■ 

— „.v nru 

built, and n 



a must 



f'':i: 



but it 



.t the 



built. [See llriJgH.] 



The growth of the by a 



uf Broadway, being t 
newest. It was completed in 187^, a 
its conslxuctiun woa regarded 
important local improvement, cwuca oos- 
ton Point, with ita splendid water view, 
is in the summer season one of the favor- 
ite uopnlar resorts ; and a water park is 
at the extKnie end. [See Public I'arkt 
jSynIem.J 

South Barylng-Oround. Sue (Md 
Buriai-Placf*. 

South Congregatioiial Church 
(Coufpietrational Unitarian). Union Park 
Street. This Hociuty was founded in 1827 



,ion of citiiens mostly n 
not as rapitL as it was ex- siaing at CLiat time in the neighborhood 
le. nor were the eipetbitions of Boylston Market. The chairman of 
Lo predicb^d tliat it would be- tlie firat meeting was Alden Bradford, Ex- 
come the "court eufl" of the city real- Secretary of the Commonwealth. The 
iied. In the course of time, however, the first churcli building waa of brick, on Ulo 
po]iulation increased ; many fine reni- comer of Woshin^rton and Castle streets. 
(icnces were built upon the nghtly bluffs It waa dedicated Jon. -lO. 162», on wbicl 









ta were laid out, and the place in 

ly ways made attractive. Ilie moat 



Rev. Ileury Ware, Jr., D. D., 
preached the eeonon. Tlie first pastor 
was Rev. MeUisli Irving Motle. who had 

previously been an Episcopalian clergy- 
ton, &.C. He*™ 



mpiil growlb occurred after the operiitig man settled in Charlesti. 
of the slmet railway in 1S.>1. SoutL Bos- ordaiuLKl May 21, llViS, 
ton is now tlie sent of many of tlie must 
important manufactories in the city. Hers 
are the exteiwive iron works which are sc 
•widely known, and otlicr important in- 
duBtries. The public and private institu- 
tions located here include the Boston Lu- 
natic Asylum and House of Correction 
[see iMmUic Aii/lum, The Botloii] ; tht 



3T3 



md tlif 
preached by the celc- 
brateil I)r. Channing. Two duj-s before 
Hr. Motte's ordination, the church body 
was rj^aniied, witli '2-i members. His 
miiii».'y was toiitinued for lu yeani, when 
he was succeeded by Itev. Frederick D. 
Hunting^n, now Bisliop Ilantington of 
the Epuoaful Chunli, Bishop of Central 



ton was succeeded by Rev. Edward £. laborers, and of othei 

Hale, D. D., — son of Nathan Hale, the are doubtful. A par 

founder of the ** Advertiser^' newspaper, deservedly a bad rep 

and nephew of Edward Everett, — whose sider some of its strei 

many and brilliant contributions to the for unprotected per» 

literature of the time have made his name Certainly it is a distri 

widely known. He was ordained in 1806. the police, who are fn 

The comer-stone of the present church furious mobs while i 

building was laid June 8, 1860 ; and the who find here a very 1 

house was finished in January, 1862, when, customers to deal wit! 

on the 8th of that month, it was dedicated South End. Tfa 

** to the glory of God our Father, to the south of Dover Stree 

g^pel and memory of his Son, and to the the Roxbury Districi 

communion and fellowship of his Spirit." made land [see Neck 

The interior of the church is bright and the newerportion, tov 

inviting. Besides the nuun audience and the new West End oi 

Sunday-school rooms, there are parlors [See tJiese.] In the < 

and other social rooms for the use of the canal " or Mill Creel 

several org^anizations of the society. There line of the Boston ai 

are in connection with the church various from Causeway Stn 

benevolent and philanthropic organiza- Square, thence throng 

tions ; and the practical work of the soci- and North to the old 

ety, in which tibe active pastor takes a North Market Street 

leading interest, is extensive in many di- city into the North 

reotions. The church is a large and pros- The Old South Chu 

perous one. The music is one of the was out at the Sou 

noteworthy features of the regular church name. For many ye 

service. [See Appendix BJ] contained the pnncif 

South Cove (The). It is easy to mansion houses, and t 

understand the orig^ of this name for a is now known as the S 

district of the city now very populous, the Neck Field. In 

which may be roughlydescribed as bound- Street made the don 

ed on the south by Dover Street, on the then BoyUton Street ; 

west by Washington Street, on the north is now recognized as t 

by Essex Street, and on the east by Fort central portion of the 



South End — South End Industrial School. 

Several years before this time, Harrison the South GonCTegatioiial Chnrch, lihe 
Ayenue, one of the present thoroughfares Church of the Unity, the Shawmut Con- 
to the South End, was laid out, — in eregational Church, the Treniout Street 
1844; and Treuiont Street, on the west Methodist Church, St. Mark's Church, 
side of the Neck, was extended to the the Church of the Disciples, Warren Aye- 
Koxbury line in 1832. Until the build- nue Baptist Church, Berkeley Street 
ing up of the Back Bay district, the Church, Columbus Avenue Uuivorsalist 
South EInd was the best residence section ; Church, First Presbyterian Church, Rut- 
and large portions of it still contain fine land Street Baptist Church, Clarendon 
single estates and blocks. The avenues Street Baptist Church, and Union Church, 
and streets of the section are broad and [See these.] 

handsome. The main thoroughfares from South End Industrial School, 
north to south are Albany Street and Comer of Bartlett Street and Lambert 
Harrison Avenue on the east side ; Wash- Avenue, Koxbury District. A practical 
ington Street, of generous width ; Shaw- philanthropy started in June, 1884, the 
mut Avenue ; Tremont Street, also very outcome of tlie united efforts of a number 
wide ; and Columbus Avenue on the west, of Unitarian churches in the city. There 
— all of these, above Dover Street, and are several departments sustained by dif- 
Ilarrison Avenue farther down town, on f erent churches, — the South Congrega- 
made land, with the exception of the tional. Rev. Edward E. Hale's church, 
strip along Washington Street. The maintaining the cooking department ; the 
cross streets are nuiuerous ; several of Second Church, liev. Edward A. Hor- 
them containing handsome dwellings, and ton's, the sewing department ; and others 
most of them lined with comfortable look- contributing to the support of the depart- 
ing ouM. Among tliem are Union Park ments of practical design, carpentry. 
Street, Canton, Brooklino, Newton, Rut- printing, gardening in its season, and so 
land. Concord, Worcester, Springfield, on. l^e Church of the Unity, Rev. 
and Chester Park streets. The through Minot J. Savage's, contributes money for 
streets are designated as East and West, general purposes of tne school ; the Hollis 
the dividing line being Washington Street. Street Church, Rev. H. Bernard Caroen- 
The squares, or smim parks of the dis- ter's, helps in various ways ; while Key. 
trict, are Franklin and Worcester squares, James Freeman Clarke's pays the rent of 
either fude of Washington Street; and the house in which the school is estab- 
Union and Chester parks, the latter in lishcd. During the first year 400 pupils 
the centre of the streets, as is the park- were admitted, the ages varying from 
way along Commonwealth Avenue, with to 16, and the results of the work at the 
a driveway on either mdc, lined with fine end of the year wore most encouraging, 
residences. At the South End are several Young girls, upon whom often fell the 
large public and private buildings, a num- charge of the cooking for whole families, 
ber of fine church edifices, several of the had Iwen taught, not only the principles 
most prominent of tlie many apartment- of simple cookery, but how to buy cheap 
houses, a note worthy feature of modem and nourishing articles of food and to 
Boston [see Apartment-Houses], and on make palatable dishes of them ; and in 
Tremont Street, and on the east side of tlie Hewing classes, children whoso general 
Washington, a number of large manufac- condition w}is one of destitution and rags 
tories. Among the public buildings are lia<l been t-aught how to cut and make all 
the elaborate building of the Eiiglisli mjuiner of ordinary garments. Instruc- 
lligh and Latin School, the buUdings of tion is also given to an evening class of 




NoniuU Art School, the New England reguhirly ; once a fortnight or more fre- 

Conservatory of Music, the City Hospital qnently a lecture, or other entertainment, 

the Hom(eo])atbio Hospital [see these] ; consisting of music, reading, and the like, 

and the Odd Fellows' llall. Of churches, is given ; and the scheme includes a diet 

the Cathednil of tlie Holy Cross is here, kitchen, a laundry, and a kindeivarten. 

tlie Chozch of the Immaculate Conception, While devoting itself chiefly to induBtiial 
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beine connected by a short bar^ is about trom Deyona ui«3 »j 

a mile from Long Island [see Long yent die spreadini 

Island]^ and bounds with Thompson's was in 1717. A si 

Island [see ThompsotCB Jidand]^ about here, and the ke< 

three quarters of a mile distant, the back and the comman 

way or western passage out from the har- William [see Cos 

bor. [See Harbor. ] It is an island of to notify all infect 

about 00 acres, witn bluflEs at the north them to come to ai 

and south ; and is now utilized, as it has here, and place th« 

been since 1857, by the great rendering it. In 1730-37 th 

establishment of Nahum Ward, where to Rainsford's Islii 

dead horses and the refuse from slaugh- the island purchas 

ter-houses are rendered, and hides, hair, sold back again to 

neatVfoot oil, glue-stock, and bones for tacle Island, like 1 

manufacture are among the products, was originally wel] 

In former years the island was of those Winthrop relates ' 

in the harbor favored by summer visitors ; a party of 30 pers 

and in 1847 one Woodroffe opened a house on a fair day in J 

of entertainment upon it The early his- wood, ^^the towi 

tory of the island was like that of Deer thereof." While 

and Long islands. [See these.] With come by a sharp 

these and Hoe Island it was granted to with a high wii 

the town of Boston for the yearly rent of that the harbor, 

about a shilling ; then was allotted by was frozen over, 

the town to planters for a trifling rent, — were carried by 

about a sixpence an acre annuafly, — for Sound to the Bre 

the benefit of the free school ; and at obliged to remid 

length, about 1007, after much trouble food and fire; 12 

in collecting the rent, was surrendered to only as Govemoi 

the planters, all right of the town in it others many suffi 

being relinouished on payment of back- while one died, 

rent due. Then through the purchase of Spiritual T 

♦I.O oAvoral nlanters' ncrhts most of the Comer of Exete 



Squares — Stamp Act, 



has sittmgs for 1,500 people ; and there 
are smaller halls, library, readiug^-rooin, 
and parlors. There is a fine organ, which 
is placed in the large audience-room, back 
of the platform. The main entrance is 
on Exeter Street, and there is a side en- 
trance on Newbury Street. H. W. Hart- 
well and W. C. Richardson were the 
architects of this building. It was for- 
mally opened in the autumn of 1885. 
Services are lield on Sundays, morning 
and evening, for the members of the 
organization, and afternoon open to the 
general public ; and public meetings are 
usually held on Wednesday evenings. 

Squares. See Parks and Squares. 

Stamp Act (The). The '* Odious 
Stamp Act," which threw the colonists 
into such a fever of indignation, and was 
the cause of such violent popular demon- 
strations and outbreaks in Boston, passed 
the British Parliament in March, 1705. 
It comprised 55 resolutions, the chief fea- 
ture of which was the requirement that 
all deeds, receipts, and other legal and 
business documents, should be written 
and printed on stamped paper, which was 
to be sold only by uie tax-coUectors, the 
revenues to go to the British government. 
As I>rake sums it in Ids ** History and 
Antiquities of Boston, '^ ''Nothing could 
be done legally where any kind of a writ- 
ten instrument was required, unlen that 
iuHtnmient bore upon it the odious stamp. 
Newspai)ers could not be issued, the busi- 
ness of the courts could not move, no 
process was valid, no vessel coidd go to 
sea. no person could be married, no debts 
could be collected.'* Wlien the news of 
tlie passage of the act reached the colo- 
nies in April, it was violently denounced, 
and the people organized to resist its ex- 
ecution. In July the news arrived of a 
large sliipmout of the stamped pajK^r for 
America ; on the .5th of August a list of 
|>erHons who had been appointed to dis- 
tribute the stamps — among them Andrew 
Oliver, brother-in-law of Hutchinson ^ 
was published in the *' Massachusetts Ga- 
zette and News-Ijetter ; " on the 12th 
of August — the birthday of the Prince 
of Wales, and a holiday — crowds gath- 
ered in tliu streets, and Uie excitement 
ran high ; and two da>'s after, the out- 
break occurred. On the morning of 
tliat day there were discovered, sus]>ended 
from one of the branches of tlie Liberty 

a' 



Tree, an effigy of Andrew Oliver, and a 
large boot widi a head and horns on it, 
a caricature of Lord Bute ; or, as the 
'" News-Letter '* described the exhibition 
eight days after, ** two effigies, one of 
which by the labels appeared to be de- 
signed to represent a Stamp Officer ; the 
oUier a Jack Boot, with a head and horns 
peeping out of the top ; said by some of 
tlie Printers to be the Devil or his Imp ; 
but as we are not acquainted with tliat 
species of gentlemen, we cannot so well 
determine whetlier it was an exact resem- 
blance or not" Hutchinson ordered the 
sheriff to remove the effigies ; but, by the 
ad>'ice of '*some of the graver peisons 
present, he forbore; '' and the council 
convened by the governor, on hearing the 
sheriff's report, advised that they be not 
meddled with ; tlieir belief being that 
they would be taken and buried, after 
dark, by the people themselves witliout 
disturbance, while, to attempt to remove 
them by force might bring on a riot. 
So they hung suspended from the tree 
throughout Uie day, attracting great 
crowds of people, many coming in fi-om 
the near country, to wliich the news 
quickly sprtjad ; and so much were tlie 
people ** affected witli a sense of liberty," 
said the *' News-Letter," "tliat scarce 
any could attend to the task of day-labor, 
but all seemed on the wing for freedom." 
After dusk the images were taken down, 
placed on a bier, and a great tliroug fol- 
lowed their bearers, sliouting ''Liberty 
and Prosperity! " " No Stamps ! " in a 
procession through tlie streets to the 
Town House; mrough that building, 
wherein the council was assembled on tlie 
floor above ; down King (now State) 
Street; ** turning in their course through 
Kilby Street, where an edifice h»l been 
lately erected which was supposed to be 
designed for a stamp-office," and which 
they speedily demolished ; then, bearing 
portions of this with them, to Fort Hill, 
where they kindled a great bonfire, and 
burned tlie effigies in front of Oliver's 
house, meanwhile pulling down part of 
his fence, breaking windows, and other- 
wise disulaj-ing their animosity to its 
owner. Tlie next day Gov. Bernard is- 
sued a proclamation, offering a reward 
of £'100 for the apprehension of those eii- 
gage<l in tlie proceedings ; but no arrests 
wore made. Oliver speedily decided to 
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the house of the comptroller of customs suuupeu uapej 

on Hanover Street, — which they attacked suspended ; c 

and sacked, destroying the furniture, the courts w 

plate, pictures, the valuable library, and which had ai 

manuscripts relating to the history <d the Castle, where 

colony, clothing, etc. The governor and the officers oi 

his family escaped from the nouse before polled to pay 

the mob reach^ it. He himself first took courts proceed 

refuge in the house of Dr. Mather near Custom Housi 

by ; but from this he was soon obliged to ing-ont of v( 

retreat to the house of Thomas Edes, a given that s< 

baker, the mob demanding his person, had.*' Final] 

In these riotous proceedings the leading their resbtanc 

patriots had no hand ; indeed, they de> repealed on I 

plored them, and denounced the conduct news was rec 

of the rioters vigorously. On Nov. 1, the demonstratioi 

day on which the act was to take effect, from the dii 

the bells were tolled in the morning, and were rung ; £ 

the vessels in the harbor displaved their ers imprisone 

colors at half-mast ; effigies of Gfeoige share uie joy 

Chrenville, who had been foremost m illuminations 

bringing about the act, and John Huske, was erected, 

who, it was said, had been the first to ad- from a pla^ 

vise it, were hung from the Liberty Tree ; house, which 

in the afternoon these were taken down were set off ; 

and paraded through the streets to the with lanterns 

Court House, the North End, and back Stand-Pi 

X'n south to the gallows on the Neck, also, Roxbur 

re they were again hung, then cut State {H 

down, torn fiercely from limb to limb, devoted to 

and tlie pieces tossed in the air with ters.'' It ai 

shouts and cheers. The next day, the of the Repul 

anniversary of the Powder Plot, at about include pron 

noon, *'the Pageantry, representing the in the com 

Pope, Devil, and several other Effigies, Swift is the 

sitrnifying Tyranny, Oppression, Slavery, are papers 
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State House. 

Street The first number was published where, inareoeaB, closed inbybu^e plates 
Sept. 12, 1885. of rlass, stands Chantrey^s marble statue 
State House (The). The first ob- of Washingrton, which was procured by 
ject that strikes the eye of the stranger the Washington Monument Association 
approaching Boston in any direction by at a cost of $15,000, and given to the 
land or sea is the gilded dome of the State in 1828. The general effect of the 
State House. Tlie SSite House was built statue draped in a military cloak is good, 
in 1795, upon what was then known as although it is not especially remarkable 
the '* governor* 8 pasture,'^ a part of the as a faithful deliueation of the features of 
Hancock estate. [See Old Landmarks.] the *' Father of his Country.'' At the 
The land was purchased from the heirs close of the War of the Rebellion, the 
of John Hancock for $4,000. Charles battle-flags of the Massachusetts regi- 
Bulfinch was one of the agents charged ments were deposited in tins same iiiclos- 
with the erection, and was practically the ure, and now form a most appropriate 
architect. To his good taste Boston was foregpround to the statue. [See BattU- 
indebted for many excellent edifices put Flags.] In front of it are facsimiles of 
up at that period. The corner-stone the tombstones of the ancestors of Wash- 
was drawn up the hill by 15 ** milk- ington, from the church of Brighton 
white"' horses, representing the number parish, near Althorp, Northamptonshire, 
of the States of tlie Union at that time ; £ng. ; given to the State by Charles 
and was laid with much ceremony by the Sumner, Feb. 22, 18G1 , to whom they 
Grand Lodge of Masons, Paul Revere were presented by the Right Hon. Earl 
master, in presence of Qov. Samuel Spencer. Here are also the tablets from 
Adams, on July 4, 171)5. The building the Beacon Hill Monument, erected in 
was completed and occupied at the sea- 1700-91, wliich stood on the site of the 
sion of the Legislature in January, 1708, old Beacon until removed to make way 
when the members of the General Court for the improvements in this section [see 
walked in solemn procession from the Beacon iim], and guns which formerly 
Old State House, now standing at the belonged to the Concord minute-men. 
head of State Street [see Old StcUe In a smaller inclosure, to the left, stands 
House] ^ to take possession of their new the marble statue of Grov. John A. 
quarters. No situation could by any Andrew. [See Andrew Statue.] In other 
chance have been selected more fit for niches are marble busts of Samuel Adams 
the Capitol of the State. Standing as it of revolutionary fame, Senators Sumner 
does on the highest point of land, its and Wilson, and Abraham Lincoln, the 
foimdatious more than 100 feet above the latter a duplicate of tlie bust in the 
water, and its height, including the dome United States senate chamber, taken 
( which is 5^i feet in diameter and l-H) feet from life by Mrs. Sarah F. Ames, a sin- 
liigh), 110 feet, it has ever since its com- gularly faithful portrait. Various depart- 
pletion been a well-known landmark in ment offices are on this floor from broad 
every direction. With its gilded dome passageways on either side of Doric HiUl, 
(first gilded in 1874, the idea snggested and in the basement below; and broad 
some years before by Gov. Banks) it is, staircases — supplemented by elevators 
when file atmosphere is clear, an object introduced in 1885, — lc*ad to tlie library 
too conspicuous to be overlooked even at [see State Lt6rary], other department 
a great distance. Nor is it less effective offices, tlie legislative halls, and executive 
as an ornament of the cit>' seen near at chambers. Tlie senate clumiber is in the 
luind. Its tasteful proportions, and posi- right or east wing of the building ; the 
tlon at the head of the attractive Common, hall of the House of Representatives, in 
wliich seems to be an appurtenance to it, the centre ; and tlie executive department 
combine to render it one of the most ef- and council cluunber, in the left or west 
fective piil)lic buildings in the country, wing. There are many committee-rooms 
altliough very many surpass it in dimen- on uiis and the floors above, several of 
sions, arehitectuml pretensions, and cost, them quite large ; and tlie private offices 
Ijofty flights of stone steps lead from the of the president of tlie Senate, speaker of 
street to a large hall on the lower floor, the House, and other officers of tlie Legfis- 
known by the name of tlie Doric Hall ; lature, are well-amuiged and couvenient ; 
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to above ; and opposite hangs snspended outside build 

from the ceiling the ancient wooden cod- On Mount Ve 

fish, emblematic of the industry once and wealth Build 

still, though to a lesser degree, so valua- surance Depa 

ble to this State, and which hung in the culture, tibe '. 

hall in the Old State House. In Uie goy- of Statistics c 

emor's audience-room are a few relics ; eral, the Com: 

a portrait also of £x-€k)y. Long, one of and the Harb 

of Edward Everett, and another of Ex- The Board < 

Oov. Talbot. The building has been con- have rooms at 

siderably enlarged from time to time, and Board of Het 

its interior greatly changed, though care No. 13 Beac 

has been taken to preserve as far as pos- Service Comi 

sible the simple, unpretentious, but taste- Square. Sev< 

f ul architectural effects of its original made for a ne 

designers. The first extensive changes, chusctts has ti 

including the addition of a *' new part,** to prefer the « 

extending in the rear upon Mount Vernon place. No ** 

Street, were made during the years 18.53- should fail to 

50. But the most radical alterations were commands a v 

made in 1867, under the direction of a the country, a 

commission consisting, as originally con- of the specta< 

Btituted, of President Pond of the Senate, so that he ti 

and Speaker Stone of the House ; but green hills anc 

President Pond dying, the work was con- iiis gaze on th< 

tinned under the direction of the speaker dotted "with 

of the House alone. The interior of the spreads far av 

building was almost entirely reconstruct- side. Nowher 

ed. Additional lieight was given to some of the positiou 

of the halls and most important rooms ; than will be gi 

more than 3() new rooms were secured to all visitors, « 

without extending the exterior walls of man in charge 

the building ; and an elaborate system of when the Le| 

ventilation was introduced. Two new These sessions 

galleries were added to representatives' Wednesday in 

hall ; the crovemor's audience-riKjm -wtm prallv unfil *\ 
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composed largely of yolumes of ntatutes determined by the reader, who is pre- 
uf uie different States, Territorivs, and sumed to be abundantly able instantly to 
the United States ; the Acts of the Brit- discern trae art when ho sees it. But as 
ish Parliament, the French Archives Par- a sfiecinien of Boston criticism, let us re- 
leraentaires, and statutes of other coun- produce in part a ** classic'* from the 
trios, the collection he\\\^ pn)bably the trenchant pen of Wendell Phillips, pub- 
best of its class ; it contains also valuable lished ori^jfiiuUly in the Boston ** Aciver- 
h')<^ documents, law-reports, works on tisor," not because it represents the true 
political economy, load and p>neral his- sentiment of criticjil Boston, — for in 
tory, education, and social science. Tlio truth some of the work that Mr. Philli|)s 
numbor of volumes is at pn'sent al>out commends most hij^hly has been stam|>ed 
0<VHMJ. The library room is SS by o7 as " bad art," and some that he con- 
feet in dimensions, with ^dlories and al- demns most severely has received the ap- 
coves. It contjiins several interesting por- provsd of those who are l(M>ked ui>on as 
traits and busts ; among them an excel- good judges, and by traine<l artists, — but 
h>nt ]><irtnut of Charles Sunmer and a that it may introduce the reader to tlitMie 
bust of Ex-(tov., ex-sen«itor, and ex-secre- so-called atlommentsof the city, and pro- 
tary of the treasury, (J*M>rge 8. Boutwell. voke him to closer study of them to dis- 



cover th»;ir merit, or lack of merit, for 
himself. 



"Mayor Quincy was a man of Ooethc-Uke 
presence, rare uuuily beauty, and a sedate, difpii- 



The library is open daily for the use of the 
govomor and other officers of the Stat-e, 
ni(>mbi*rs of tlie Executive Council and 
the fji'gislature, and to the gencnil public 

under cvrtain conditions, for con.sultation f^^ bearing?. In a dlffervut way his figure 

or n>forence. Its comluct is under tho as impressive as was the grand repose of Webster. 

dinMjti(m of a boanl of trst^'os. The li- But what stands for him in School Street? A 

l^».»;.>n ^y- nih^itx w T.ilii» W 1>;/.L-Iti4i#^ti dancing-master cloiofcd with horse-blankets. Not 

bmnan ex nlfinoui John W. Jhckiiison, ^ dauoW"U"tor Uking a iwhition - tluU; might 

the secretary of tJie board of education ; possibly Iw graceful ; but a dancing-master as- 

aiid the dieting librarian, (.\ B. Tilling- suming an attitude, which is always riditrulous, 

hast. Tho esta))lishment of the library, and whoUy unUke Quincy, who never assumed 

ii . . . 1:1 t ^-1 :.. *u^ ....I. anythnig, but was nature itself, all over. I 

e hrst state Iibmry formed in the coun- f„.^j«, ,7' ^..^^ ^„i«i««^ t^ n «— ^.».« .1.— 



th 



tender my sincere couflolence to tlioae who sliare 



try, h'd to the pntsent universjd system of the great mayor's blood. Tlien tho poise of the 
of state exchanges of statutes and doou- clumsy mass I It seems to feel the uncert^ty 

ments, and the formation of state libra- "' '*f,P*^» !^,^l^^\ *!f*'" t? *»»™'*'^°^ **? 

. ' ^. . . • . 1 . shoulders to tho left, and, by making an angle at 

nes in other sectioas of the country. t^e thigh, thnuitiiig its blanket mass far to the 

State Street. St^ Trade Centres, right. Any one sensitive to balance nervoudy 

Statues and Monuments. Some ^on^ to prop up tlut riglit side, fearful of his 

^f *i.«. ..««4-»4>« «.wl ,«%<««..*«Anf<> u^4- iin :« tumbling backwanl, or over on his comical com- 

of the statues and monuments set up in ^^^^^\ tj^.^ old gentleman, somewhat weak 

the parks and public places are not at all on his spindle-shanks, swaying feebly to and fro 
creditable to a (rity like Boston, which on a jaunty cane, as witli vlll.iinous leer he ogles 

the ladles. And this represents the sturdy, self- 
centred, quiet dignity of Franklin, wliich at 
once charmml and awed tlie court of Louis! 



assumes to be an American art centre, 
lliey do not all r(']>resent the l>est taste 
of the community, nor the b(!st American 
or modem art. S(>venil of thitm have 
been very severely criticist»rl by Bos- 
ton critics, whos<^ namo is l«>gion, — for 
criticism in Bosttni is the frtM>man*s right, 



Bairs Quincy has one merit, — it is better than 
Franklin ; and it is lucky for the artist that his 
clumsy mayor luut the dilapidated rou^ for a foil. 
Then Webster, tliat nuuts of ugly iron at the 
State House ! wliich cheers us as wo climb those 
endless steps, robbing tlie effort of half its wea- 



and ho is no true Bostonian who do«iis rivcw by resting us with a laugh ; of which a 



not freely exercise's it, — and over the 
adoption of perhaps the iiuijority there 
has been a lively temjiest of words. 
Others there are, however, which are 



joaniol said, with undue frankness, that Everett, 
well knowing how hideous It was, let it be raised 
to revenge himself on the man who overshad- 
owe<l ami ecliiised him. But they have supplied 
1dm, too, with a foil, wliich lialf redeems its 

1 . , 1 I J 11*1 1 1. :~ shapelessiiess. It is Horace Mann, waked up so 

highly commended, and w uch bask m ^^aJjeniy that in his hurry he lias brought half 
the sunshine of tho approval of the ablest his be«l-cloth«m clinging to his legs and arms, 
(or those recognir^d as such) critics of And so we come in our walk to Everett, In 

the city. Far be it from us to point *T"'tf" *<!? ^il?' **^7' «d a frock-coat 

7 , ^ , . r ii i 1 1 *^ J which he has slightly outgrown I It requires 

out here which are the acceptAble, and consummate genius to manage tlie modem cos- 

which the oondemuod. That must be tame. But this figure also seems toppUng over 
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that the Erie and the Ontario, the two 
steamships bailt for the trade, were ad- 
mirably fitted for the purpose. Elnglish- 
built steamshira multiplied in our wateis. 
In 1870 the Inman Company began a 
fortnightly service from Liverpool to Bos- 
ton, the ill-fated City of Boston being the 
fioneer steamship ; she arrived here Jan. 
0, and, sailing from New York 10 days 
later, was never heard from again, hav- 
ing probably foundered with all on board. 
The Inman service was continued for 
nearly 12 months, and then the steam- 
ships were transfened again to New 
York. The Warren Comnany resumed 
business about 1874, with uie steamships 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, and Palestine, 
and has since been adding new and very 
large vessels to its fleet, with g^at suc- 
cess. In 1875 the National Line tried its 
fortunes in the Boston trade; but the 
passenger business not proving as remu- 



sary to dispatc 
The Allan Com 
good and steac 
Ghisgow. The 
years past has sc 
to London, and 1 
with Mediterran 
son Line, runnin 
port, is doing a 
ber of compan 
vessels at irr^ 
these vessels ai 
West Hartlepoo 
don, and others 
The domestic s 
been g^wing h 
direct and regn 
had with every 
coast. The gr 
business, s^nce 1 
lowing table : — 



Tear. 


ElCTRU 


1871 


126 


1872 


110 


1873 


139 


1874 


154 


1876 


169 


1876 


142 


1877 


186 



TOKNAOa. 



184,798 
181,317 
210,062 
236,760 
286,289 
260,681 
372,073 



Clxai 



Stock Exchange. 

The ocean sieaniflhip traffio between duriiij^ 18iH-85 is shown in the following 
liuston and the lea<ling KuroiMjan iM>rts table of regular ^Miners : " — 




To Liverpool — 
Ctinard Line . . 
Warren Line . . 
Leyland Line . . 

To lAmdon — 
Anchor Lino . . 
Kumetts Lino . . 



38 
3U 



35 



1885. 




1884. 


188&. 


41 
4U 


To Olasgow — 

Anchor Line 

Allan Line 


15 
41! 


6 

26 


3-J 


ToHuU — 
WilaonLine 


20 


21 


IS 


To Antwfrj) — 
White Star Lino 


13 


12 



[ For lists of ocean and coastwise st^*am- 
8hi)>s sailing from Boston see Airptn- 
dix K. ] 

Stock Exchange (The Boston). 
Old M(>rehants' Exchange Buildings No. 
r>:] State Street. This exchange came 
into existence in IS^U. Tlie organization 



all the other friends of the corporation 
combined, lie forusjiw the immense rail- 
road duvelopmcut of tiie country, and 
was wont to predict tiie construction of 
trunk lines that have since been built. 
Indeed, it is said of him, that he had in 
his ofKce, when the WesUtm Railroad 



was nuunly due io tlie enter^mse of Peter was biulding, a map of a road through 



Paul F. Degnind, a man of kinm fore- 
sight and rare judgment, whose influence 
wiis felt in many directions. A writer in 
the '^Boston Herald,'* who Ims contrib- 
uted the best au<l fullest sketch of the his- 
t4»ry of tbe Exchange publishe<1, says of 



from Boston to the Pacific Coast. Tlie 
route shown on it proved to be almost the 
identical route chosen for the Union Pa- 
cific roiid 25 years lat«r. Such was tlio 
man who saw tlio need of a permanent 
and well-established exchange for facili- 



him : ^' He was a t\'pical Frenchman, pos- tating Uie steadily increasing brokerage 
sessing all the polished refinement as well business of Boston.' ' Tlie organization 
iis the noted chivalry of the French iiobil- of the Exchange was perfected by 115 of 



ity. He was a man of power, and liad the 
magnetism in his make-up so essential to 
a su<*cessfiil leader. After a long resi- 
doiice ill Paris and I^mlon, he came to 
America, s|)eiit much time in Phihulel- 
phia, New York, and other leading cities 
of the United States, and, early in the 
present century, c^iiiio int*) Boston busi- 
ness circles well fitte<l Uy inaugurate and 
push to a consummation new and im]M>r- 
tant pi*<»jects. He w;is years ahead of his 
time, keen in his discemiiient of men and 



the tlien leading brokers, on Oct. lo, 
1S.'>4. The gentlemen who formed the 
nucleus of tlio boanl were : Samuel Dima, 
Henry Andrews, 8. G. Williams, John E. 
Thayer, P. P. F. Degrnnd, Samuel Gil- 
bert, Geonye W. Pratt^ C/harles Torrey, 
Matthew Boll«s, E. W. Chirk, R. B. 
Schenck, T. R. Sewall, and Benjamin 
Brown. The first quarters of the Ex- 
change were in the third story of the old 
Wiisliington Bank building, on SUite 
Street, where the Boylston Insurance 



their puri)08es, slirewd, but strictly h<m- (^niipany now has its office. Siimiiel 

onible, ill Jill his business tninsa<:tions, I):ina was tlio first president, and T. R. 

kind to the unfortunate, jUways alive to Sewall secretary. Tlie business was then 

an op])ortiinity for adv.antig^*, and exer- slight and insignificant in comparison with 

cising at all times a most excellent judg- what it has since grown to be. The rail- 

meut. Ho was, it luis well been siiid, the road and the telegraph were then un- 

father of the Western Railroad (now the known; there were no ** tickers" nor 

Boston an<l Allmny) ; and the securing of district meswnger service at the bniker's 

aid from the Commonwealth for it in the and his customers* command. There 

face of the then all-previuling ridicule, were few "points; " no "puts," "calls," 

and which, without question, effected the nor "straddles;" very few Now York 

completion of the line txi Worcester, was correspondents, and a still smaller num- 

due more to his efforts than to those of her of foreign ones. Eaoh city had a 
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were handled only by inyesiorB, wnu wei^ «**• 

content with their dividends, and never a price was fixe 

entertained any desire whatever for ina- soon increased 1 

nipulation and its acconipanyinf^ charms figure it has bee 

and evils. Among the first really specu- yanced« until n 

lative securities introduced into the Bos- mated to be wo 

ton market was tlie old Canton Laml its early days th 

Company of Baltimore. Then came the sion, as the busi 

speculative "craze'' of 18^i5, with its warrant more; 

cusastrotis consequences. With the grad- tablished ; and 

ual building up of the railroad system of 53 State Street 

the country, railroad securities began to session (hiily fr 

come on the market ; among the earliest The regular ca 

to appear on the Boston board being 1.8() r. m. Th< 

Reamngi Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Board have bee 
Baltimore, Vermont Central, and Rut- mambs. 

land. Tho East Boston Land, Winnisim- Samuel Dana 

met Land, and Saco Water Power (tlie ^«^n ST*^ * 

latter famous in connection with the p*?**;^. bi^^^^ 

Sprague troubles), were also listed about Enoch Martin .' 

the same time ; while the mining shares C. D. Head . . 

did not appear until 1844 and 1845, and J ''w^Skerin * 

tlie bulk of them not until the (K)*s. Thus q* D.'Head* . ^ 

the Boston board's earliest years were o. D. Ashley . 

full of trouble. It remained in its orig- H. W. Pickering 

inal qoarters until 1»«. In May of that *,^rt*S?;:"<;Ld 

year, new quarters were secured m the j^ Murray Howe 

Merchants' Exchange building, on tho H. P. Pickering 

fourth story. Ilere tlie board remained Murray R. Ballou 

9 years ; removing west, in 18r>i3, to a The first secret 

large oblong room in the fourth story of in January, 18i 

the Union Hank building. This was oc- the following, : 

cupied until January, l^k)J3, when quar- jamin Brown, 

ters in Howe's Building, on Exchange ren, E. I^bd( 

Street, were taken; the membership at Gilley, George 

that time having increased to 70. In A. Davis, anc 



Stock Excliange — Streets. 

securities. The duties of the president Uie ExchaufTO, the snm of $20 is levied 

arc, to call the stocks at the regular ses< against each surviving member^ and the 

sioiis of the board, settle all questions of sum of i^i,(XK) is paid to the representa- 

ordur, and enforce the laws and regula- tives of tlie deceased, 
tions of the iilxcliange ; in doing which, Streets. It lias been long the custom 

if necessary, lie lias the authority to im- to speak of Boston as a city of narrow and 

pose reasonable fines at his discretion, crooked streets, turning and twisting 

f rum which tlieru is no appeal. The vice- hither and thither into a hopeless tangle, 

pr(»ident performs tlie duties of tlic pres- which no stranger can successfully uavi- 

ident in case of the absence of tlie latter, gate without a pilot. This it undoubtedly 

The treasurer keeps an .'u;eount of the re- was in the earlier days, before tlie great 

ceipts, expenditures, and fun<ls of the changes and improvements of modern 

Ex<;hango. The clerk keejM a list of all times ; but now with many of tlie older 

tlie fines imposed, and the proceedings of streets widened and straightened, and a 

Uie £Ixelumge outside of the stock transac- great number of broad, fine, new streeta 

tions. These records are open at all in tlie old and business portion of the 

times to tlie inspection of the members, town as well as on the new territory 

The secretary records all siilcs and pur- added, it is a city, taken as a whole, of 

chiLses lUiule at the regular sessioits of the spacious thoroughfares, and convenient 

Exchange, as well, also, such outsi<le ways leading in every direction, well 

tniiisjictioiis between members as may be paved, well kept, sometimes agreeably 

n!port4;d to him for the purp<Mie. The adome<l, generally clean and well brushed, 

stjindiiig committee consists of five mem- It is true that the streets of Boston are 

bers, including the president and vice- not all laid out in straight lines, like the 

president ex officio ; and it coiLsiders all monotonous east-and-west and nortJi-and- 

a]>))lications for listing stocks (excepting south streets of some cities (notably 

mining-stocks, which is the business of checkerboanl-like Philadelphia) ; quite a 

the committee on mining-stocks) and also number of tliem turn about occasionally; 

any change in conducting the busincusH of some are yet left to meander along in an 

the Exchange, and all applications for unconventional sort of a way, and run into 

meinl)ership. As between tlio members each other, or bring up nowhere in i^artic- 

and tlieir customers, the exchange has nlar ; and there are still remaining a few 

certain estjiblished rates of commission old-fashioned lanes, narrow *' avenues,** 

for doing business, and any violation of and ** short cuts : '* buttliese are not very 

these iiuikes the offender liable to expul- difficult to follow after tlieir peculiarities 

sion wiili a forfeiture of his seat. These are once well understood, and they are 

rates are aa follows : — certainly not witliout charm an<l pictiir- 

On bank Btockn, por share (except Tl"!"T.u '^l^f • ^^^ "^ impniving the 

Miw«a<liu»<ttfl National Bank, streets of the City began years Jigo, when 

whirh im, iHsr Khan*, (i'iio.) . . . 25 cents. Boston was yet a town. iSroad Street, 

On luaimfacturinR stix-kn, on imr ^th a width of 70 feet, was laid out in 

.-H ;i'rS;Vo" ! ." ." t percont 1«^^ ' I"^»''^ St^«*> *^»« >'««' following; 

On [uMiranco at^H ks, \*or share . . 25 cent*. in 18:i4 WashingUni Street was made out 

On h<>n«ls, on par vahie J per cent, of the several ways through the centre of 

On alUtockH aeUing at «10 and over, the town from the old Dock Square — 

por Hliar<> i2*c«ntA. << . i m i. * • i t. 

On all HtixrkH HellinK below f 10 and at D^w improved out of existence — to 

So or more (except Calunift and Roxbury. In lS2i>-20 the great street 

H»Tla, which i», per share, TjO c) Q\ cents. and other improvements CJirried out witli 

On aU stocks seUing under ?5, per ^he building of the Faneuil Hall Market- 

sharo . S* cents. , ai i au j x • 

' house, through the energy and enterprise 

The commission on all bonds in lota of of Josiah Quincy, were accomplished. [See 

less tlum .'?5,(.KK) is one quarter per cent. Faneuil Hail Market.] In 1S52 Tremoiit 

of the par value ; and the commission on Street, the way-down town portion of it 

land, railroad, and iiiining stocks (except- at first called Long Acre Street, was 

ing only Calumet and Hecla), in lots of pushed through to the Roxbury line ; 

less than 50 shares, is double the regular Blackstone Street, built upon the bed of 

rates. Upon the death of any meml^r of the old Middlesex Canal| by which oanal- 
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^.«^»i^«aAcux3 x\jyj leei in widths extend- 
ing from the junction of Ckimmercial 
Street and Eastern Avenue to Federal 
Street, at the head of the wharves on that 
side of the city. But the most extensive 
changes, in hiter years, were those made 
after the Great Fire of 1872, which swept 
away so much of the business portion of 
the town, and obliterated several street 
lines. In this undertaking Washington, 
Sunmier, Congress, Federal, Milk, Uaw- 
ley. Arch, and Water Streets were wid- 
ened ; Arch was also extended ; Pearl, 
Franklin, and Oliver were extended ; and 
Post-Office Square laid out, the whole at 
a total cost of more than three and a 
quarter millions. From June 1, 1822, 
one month after the organization of the 
first city govermnent, to April 30, 1885, 
the total amount expended by the city for 
laying ont, widening, and extending 
streets was $21), 272, 426. 12. In addition 
to this large sura, $1,18:3,3(52.12 was 
expended for improving the so-CJillod 
Church Street district; $1,575,000 for 
levelling Fort Hill, and in making there 
what is known as tlie Fort Hill improve- 
ment ; $400,007.10 in improving tlio 
Northampton Street district at the Soutli 
End; and $2,428,248.00 on the Suffolk 
Street district : making a grand total of 
$.U,040, i;i>.:]({. But with all this exi)ense, 
there is yet more and extensive work to 
be done in extending, widening, and im- 
proving other streets. In the street pav- 
ing department 1,200 men were employed 
in 1885. .-^nd *t '>^ ^i - '^'^ — ' ' 
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Stoughton Poor Fund — Snhirhs of Boston. 

Mount Pleawiiit in another. TIio Sonth t-heniselves expected nltiniately to work 
Boston liailroad runs its curs to iSouth in f orei}^ lands. All the beneficiaries be- 
Boston ; tJie Middlesex Company, from come teachers, or enter professions ; and 
the Old Colony and Boston and Albany as fast as they find positions they pay back 
railroad stations to and tlirough the to the society the money loaned them. 
Chiirlestown District, to Union Square and All of them seem to re^j^ard the assistance 
t.o Winter Hill in Somerville, and to as a debt, to be liquidated at as early a 
Everett and Maiden ; and the Cambrid^ diiU* as possible ; and tJius far those |^ls 
iiailroatl oi)er«it.es lines running from receivin|^ it havo been found tc» be very 
Bowdoiu Stjuare to Harvard CoUe^ and scrupulous regarding their ]>aymentfl. 
various other sections of Cambridge and The society has no fixed headquarters, 
Sonierville, the Brighton District, Arling- but meets .at the call f»f the president 
ton, Watertown, and Newton Comer. A whenever and wherever it is most con- 
portion of the ears of the Cambridge road venient. 

pass over tlie tracks tlinmgh Scollay Suburbs of Boston. The suburbs 
B(|uare; <and others pass ahnig Charles of Boston, in the commonly accepted 
Street to the Pr<»vidence liailroad Station, sense, comprise all the surroimding cities 
Chelsea, Revere Beach, and Lynn are and towns within the territory whose lim- 
conn<*ete<l with the city by the Lynn and its are the terminal points for the l<K.*al or 
Boston Strt^et Kailroml. 'J'he Cliarles suburban trains run by the various steam 
River Railrriiul w;is established in Cam- railroads centring in the metropolis, to- 
bridge in 1882, in competition with the gether with tlie semi-rural parts of the 
Cambridge. Its tracks were laid and the city itself, such as Dorchester, West Rox. 
line oiH>rat4td in jMirtions of ("ambridge bury, and Brighton. Tlie residents of 
and Somerville for some montlis l)efore the this territory are closely connected with 
right to ent^ir J^oston over the trac^ks on the city by business and social interests, 
West Jioston Bridge, connecting with the and may be termed, for the most part, 
network of lines in the city, was obtained, day residents of J^oston. All tiiis terri- 
This was secured in November, 18S2. tory is g(»<^n^iphically a part, of the city, 
The single fare within the city limits, on although not ]>olitieally ; and looking sul>- 
nll the railn>ads, is five cents, (hi some urbanwards from any eminence in tlie 
of the lines the drivers and eonduct-ors are city ]»r«)iKT, so c(»ntinnously does the sea 
to a slight extent uniformed. Tlie " liell- of housi>H spread away, — rolling off over 
punch" was at one time i>art of every the IuIIk like ])opulous billows, — that it 
roiiductor's equipment : it was aban- is impossible t4) tell where the city ends 
doued on several of tlie roa<ls in the and the suburbs begin. Tlie terminal 
antuiuu of 1SS2, and noisy gongs rt»gis- ptnnts of the suburban trains are from 10 
t<M-i!ig e:veh fare Kubstituted. These may t-o T-i inih»s from tlie Stiite House, and 
1m' s«'rvi<M»able to tht; etmipanies, but they an* as follows : Braiiitr<fe and Mattapan 
are a great annoyance to the passengers. (Shawmut and Miltiin br:iiiches), on the 
Stoughton Poor Funa. A be- Old ('olony iijiilroafl ; Norwood, on the 
quest of Li4?ut.-Gov. William Stoughton, New York and New England ; Readville 
who died .July 7, 1701. By his will ho and D««dham (Dedham branch), on the 
pfave a: 50 to the relief of the po<»r of Dor- Jioston and l*rovi<lenee ; Newton Lower 
cheHt<*r, t<» 1)6 improved by the care of the Falls and Newt<m Highlands (Newton Cir- 
seh'ctmen, and the income to be distrib- cuit), on tlie BosttMi and Albany; Wal- 
uteil to the most needy inhabitants. 'Hie tham (Watertown branch and main line), 
fund is administered by tJie overseers of on the Fitchbura: ; Arlington, Wobiim, 
the ])(M)r. (See Overseers of the Voor.l^ and Stoiieham (Middlesex Centnil, Wo- 
The fund amounts to .Sl,i)(>4.S0. bum and Stoneham br<iiiches), on the Bos- 
Students' Aid Society, connected ton and I^owell ; Reading and Medford 
with Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass., (Medford bnmch), on the Boston and 
witli its officers in this citv. Kst^iMished Maine ; Lvnn. on the Eastern (main line 
in 1S7S. It is designed to aid young and Snugus branch ); and n<»ston. Revere 
women in going through the college Beach, and Lynn ; and Winthrop, on tlie 
course. Many of tlie girls thus assisted Bost^m, Winthn>p, and Point Sliirley. 
are daughters of missionaries, and ore Huiidrc<ls of subtirban trains mn each 
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rapid rate. Xlie snuuriKui nvrviw stMo 

been niont fally deTeloped by the New beaiitifal 

York aiul New England iiailroad, where chiuit prii 

tickets are sold on the same principle as Newton, i: 

in the horse car service ; five tickets, good rank in t 

for any point as far as i>orchester station in advance 

(over five miles out), being sold for 25 bury. Th 

cents, season tickets for those stations be- many deli 

ing al>olished. The Boston and Al))any for tlieir "i 

Ilailroad has established a special suburb- hills l>ein] 

an service, with tasteful and comfortable fnl undul 

cars of a nniform pattern designtnl for the For aqua 

?inrpoHe ; and has instituted a system of s(>ss Y>esi(^ 

nH|nent trains, at low fares, nmning largest fl< 

over the Newton Circuit Riulruad alter- Charles, 

iiately through Brookline and Auburn- rivera, an 

dale. Tlie suburbs are classified in an and Spot 

inner and outer tier ; the former, or im- in Wake! 

mediate suburbs, comprising those that ful pond 

are comiected with the city by the horse- lakes net 

car systems, while the outer tier depends surroundi 

entirely upon steam cars. Tlie former lie much to < 

chiefly witliin the five miles circle, and partieula 

comprise the districts of D(»rchester, West tlie uplw 

Roxbury, and Brighton; tlie cities of instance, 

Cambridge, Somerville, (Chelsea, and Mai- backgroi 

den ; and the towns of Brookline, Water- bay thre^ 

town, Arlington, Medford, Everett, and the beau 

Revere; while the outer tier is fonned men, wi 

by the cities of Newton, Waltham, and two prt»s 

Lynn, and the towns of Quincy, Brain- of Merr 

tree, Milton, Hyde Park, Readville, I)e<l- titiinic g 

ham, Norw<MMl, lielmont, Winchesti^r, are the 

Wobum, Stoneham, Me]ros«>, Wakefield, tain-like 

Siiugus, and Wintlmtp. Both Lynn and to the Si 

Newton are connected with Boston by sachuset 

* — ^ a1-^^.. «,«» viuij^l itinnr>i- Blue II 



Sub' Treasury — Summer Gardens. 

known as " The City of VUlas/' ite hill- vero. The United StatOB censns of 1880 
t<>{>s crowned by the homes of wealth and gives it a population of ^7,02($, and 
ttiHte; while tlie lliunies cannot surpass the State census of 1885, 421^12*2. The 
the beauty of the Charles as it skirts the county buildings are the Court House, 
borders of this charming suburb. Wol- Court S<iimre, occupying 15,17r) feet of 
tiiam has the eminence of Pros]>ect Hill, land ; the liegistry of Deeds and Probate 
which shares with Cin;le I lill in Arlington (Mlicte building, (vourt Sipiare and Tremont 
(Arlingt4)n Heights, n» (■hriHt4ined by res- Stn^et, 2,42'> feet of laud ; Uio Jail, 
idents npon it) the. lion(»r of being the Char1«M Strtn^t, l'>),iHM) f«et of land ; the 
highest land between Bost^m and Mount Municipal Court House, Rr»xbury ]>is- 
Wachnsett. Jielmont hsis the famous trict, Koxbury Street, 14,oiH); and Uie 
Wavcrly Oaks, and many a hrndscape Municipal Court building. East Boston, — 
feature celebrated in lAiwelTs verse ; also tlie old li^nrnan School-House, Meridian 
a memorial town hall of i<leal beauty. Street, — 1. '»,(') Hi f«et. Tlie l^Iast Boston 
Arlington's soU, now famous for market branch of the Public Library- is also situ- 
gardens, is sacred with the associations ated in the latter building, 
of the Lexingt^m battle day. Medford Summer Gardens. Established in 
has, in the Cnuld<H;k Hoiue, the oldest tlie outlying districts of the city. These 
building in New England ; and in Med- do not compare with the great summer 
fonl, WiiKshester, Stoneham, Maiden, and gardens in some of the Westem cities, nor 
Melrose is situated tbe wilderness of the (}i>mian beer gardens of oUier places, 
woods, lakes, and craggy hills, known as with their music and jollity. They are 
the Middlesex Fells, which it is proposed soberer affairs, pleasant places enough in 
to devote tA> a gn^at public forest. In their way, with fair n>stauraiits, pleasant 
Wobnm the Winn Public Ijibrary is a no- walks, and otiier attracti(»ns ; but tliey 
ble architectural monument of individual lack the brilliancy and gayety of the gar- 
munificence worth going far t^i see. In dens which ore features of some of the 
Lynn there is Dungeon Rm'k, with its newer cities, and are not unknown to New 
legends of pirate treasure, and n»cords of York. At Oakland Garden, near Grove 
sui>erstitious folly; together wttli many Hall, within the limits of the Dorches- 
picturesnue points in the Lynn Public ter District, the theatrical jierfomianceB 
Forest, the first of the kind in the StAte ; nightly given during the season are the 
also High R4H'k, overlooking city and chief attractions ; to these are ad<led oc- 
sea, with the l>eaiitiful line of Lynn c.isional nmnd of out-door snorts, and reg. 
Beach, like a fragment of Newport, join- ular band-concerts. Ilie Forest Garden 
iiig hands witii Swampscott, and linked near Egglestoii Sc|uar(s Roxbury I>istrict, 
with beautiful, siirf-l>eaten Njiliaiit. was the first of thes<' gardt^as to be eJitab- 

Sub-Treasury. See Vost-0(lice and lished. Tliis was formerly one of the 

Snly-Treaanry. finest jirivat^ estates in the Roxbury Dis- 

Suffolk Club (The), whoso house at trict, hmg known ;is the *' Peter l*arley ** 

No. 4J Beat^on Street is a nuMlest, nnpre- estate, f n)ra the fact that it used to be 

t^'utious, but ext'cedingly comforfcible and owned and occupied by that famous 

homelike stnictnre, was organized in Sep- writer f<»r the world of boys in his day. 

t-ember, 1H45. It is purely social in its It is situated on high woiMlland, and is 

nature and purpi>s(*s ; and though politics eiiil>eUished with a fine growth of noble 

do not enter int-o its ])lans of com])osition, trees. A broad, winding avenue leads to 

it so liappeiLs that many prominent l>em- the old family mansion in the centre of 

o<;r:its are among its memlnTs. Its nura- the groiiufls, which is the chief building 

hers are n<jt limited. The club rooms of the ganlen. Oakland Garden was also 

are on the second floor of the houw*, and once a private estfite of fine proportions 

the bay-window at the fnmt overlooks and many natuml attractions. Its theo- 

Beacon Street and the comer of Tre- tn» Is a covered building with ojien sides, 

moiit, [See Api^endix C, and Cluh Life Tlie perfoniiances here are given by estab- 

in lioston. ] lished companies *' on the road, '* who, dur- 

SufTolk County. Tliis county com- ing the regular theatrical seasim in town, 

prises the city of BoHt^m. the city of Cliel- fMH'asionally play engagements at the city 

s<>a, and the towns of Wintlirop and Ke- theatres. Tlie Oriental Garden, on the 
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Diunner B nouse. bee Old Land- 
marks. 

Sumner Statue. The statue of 
Charles Sumner, standing in the Public 
Garden, near Boylston Street, and facing 
the inside of the garden, was erected in 
1878. It is of bronze, \)\ feet high, and 
represents liim standing, with his left hand 
in front clasping a roll of manuscript. 
The figure seems awkward and clumsy, 
and the difficulties of representing mod- 
em costume in unyielding bronze have 
not been overcome. It is tlie work of 
Thomas Ball, whose design was selected 
from three which were approved by tlie 
committee of citizens to whom tlio duty 
of selection was assigned by the promo- 
ters of the movement. Three prizes of 
$500 each were offered for the three most 
approved designs ; and they were award- 
ed to Mr. Ball, Miss Anne Wliitney, 
and Martin Milmore. The cost of the 
statue and pedestal was $15,000, raised 
by popular subscription. The pedestal 
is of Quincy granite. At the unveiling of 
the statue, Dec. %\ 1878, there were 
no formal ceremonies ; but a historical 
sketch was read by Alexander II. Rice, 
then governor of the State. Bartlett, 
the sculptor, in his ''Civic Monuments 
in New England,'* repeats the criticism 
made when this statue was first put in 
place, and remarks that *' it is difficult to 
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Sunday Papers — Tavern Club. 



an aflPeotinfif sig-ht to see the fatlier of 
a family Bumiiinded by his hoiuuhold, 
hearing him explain the sublime truths 
of tliis sacred volume." Now it is all 
chaii{i^d. /The day is decorously ob- 
served by the people i^nerally, as of old, 
but witli little ripfor and restraint. The 
churches have tlicir many scrvi<rSs, and 
tlie larfifer portion of tiiem tliuir lar^ 
con(;^re{i^itioiLS ; bu^>ut of dooni there is 
much movement^ much " walkini^ and 
stjfcndiiij; in the RtreetflJ' Not only is 
tr avel fo f fftrr""**^"" as well as necessity 
as pfeneral as el»ewhere, but recreation is 
afforded the pcH»p]e, by order of the city 
government, in various ways. On pleas- 
ant Sundays, in the summer season, there 
are p ublic b? ^ff ^-<yinftft rt« on tlie Common, 
and occasionally in other sections of tlie 
city. The Conimon is in all parts com- 
mon to the people, and the sign, ** keep 
off tlie grass," is unheeded on that day ; 
the public fountains play cheerily ; the 
;arg_ arR filled with excursionists to 
tlie outlying districti of tlie city and the 
suburbs ; the Museum of Fine Arts, and 
the Public Library reading - rooom are 
open t4) the public ; and in the evening of 
Sunday in all seasons of the year there 
are frequent Sunday evening concerts, 
some of which are annouiuHid as **sa- 
cn»d/* but others are of the most secular 
<»nler. Nothing, perhaps, about the Bos- 
ton of t4>-day is so significant of the great 
cliaiiges which have come over it during 



a half eentnrv as the present observance 
of Sunday. It has drifted far away from 
tlie rigorous Puritan staiuUird, and is 
steadily approaching that of the old Con- 
tinental cities. 

Sunday Papers. See Budget, The 
Sunday ; Courier, The lioxton ; Gazette^ 
The Saturday Evening; Glolte, The llos- 
ton Daily ; and Ihrald, The Jioston. 

Sw^edenborgians. See AVtf Church 
Union, and New Jerusalem Church in llo$- 
ton, 

Swiss Benevolent Society. In- 
cor|>onited 18S2. Tliis organization suc- 
ceeds tlie Swiss Aid Society, establislied 
ill 1S05. It assists Swiss immigrantji, and 
Swiss residents in distress. l!jtipl(»ynient 
is procured ; money s<imetimes loaned for 
the piircliaso of tools; traiisport;it.ion is 
funiishctl to those in searf:!! of work ; re^ 
lief« {lecuniary and otlierwise, in cases of 
sickiKMH given ; and bnrial ex|>ens«>s ])aid. 
Clumty c«^rds are given out to members, 
by which ajiplicants for aid are referred 
to the agent who administers the chari- 
table and benevolent work of the society. 
The annual fee of meniWrship in the so- 
ciety is ^2 for men and $1 for women ; 
2Uid this carri(« with it tiie right to proper 
protection or help when in need, from the 
organiziitioii. Sc*e Btntoii Directory- for 
name and ivsidence of tlie agent of the 
so<'iety, to whom a]>plication is to lie 
made. The treasurer, at No. 1S24 Wash- 
ington Street, receives contributions. 
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"Taft's." See Point Shirley, 
Tavern Club. Club roimis comer of 
Park Siii.'in'» and Hoylston Stn^et, oppo- 
site the C<»mnion and Public (hirden. 
TluH club was fornuul to supply <a want 



dations. The membership of the club is 
limited to KM). Tlie ontRiiice fee is ^25, 
and the annual .'iMHessnicnt $!i<). (^aiuli- 
dat4>s for admission an* p;issed upon by a 
small election committee before being 



which hail long l>een felt of iii«fxp4Uisive ballotted for by meniWrs. One black 
(|uarter8 where autliors, artists, and other ball in five excludes. A special f<>:iture 
])rofeKHional men could dine t(jgi*ther, and of the club is its tcible d'liote breakfasts 



extend hospitidity from time to time to 
diHtiugulslied guests. Tlie club was or- 
ganized in Si»pteml)er, 1SS4, and at once 
mi^t with success. Tlie roonts an; in a 
building in which William M. Hunt, tlie 
painter, bad his studio, and it is hoped 



and dinners, which are provided bv an 
Italian c^iterer at mtnleRite nites. Meals 
can also Y>e obtained ii la carte. Tlie 

Jiresident of the club is William I). 
lowells, who has entered ^ith zest into 
its social life. Tbere is a delightful at- 



that this room, which is n(»w occupied for mospliere of good fellowship about it, and 
the same puriwwe bv an artist member of tlie iiifoniial six o'cloc'k dinners are espe- 
tlie eluby will be added to its accommo- cially enjoyable. Members drop in also In 
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pendix C] was on Battery 

Taverns of the Earlier Days. Hamilton Street 

Time was when the taverns of Boston at the northwc 

were famous places ; tlie cheeriest of inns Fleet streets, 

where the hospitality was i^nerous and most famous o 

hearty ; the chief gatliering places of the which came to 1 

gossips, the wits, and the men of affairs ; of the Sons of 

the news-centres of the town. Their very planned the Rt 

names were inviting, and they abounded Street ; and its 

in good cheer of a sort unknown in these tablet on the fr 

modem, rushing, in a way more prosaic ing standing in 

days. All long ago disappeared, and it production of t 

is possible now o^y to point out where hung from the i 

they once stood, llie firat tavern in the old tavern as i 

town was called an ** Ordinaire.'* It was marks.} The § 

opened as early as 1034, by one Samuel present Hanov< 

Cole, and was in the neighborhood of began its careei 

what is now Merchants Row. Then after and Indian Que 

a time came the Ship Tavern, the Blue is now Washing 

Bell and Indian Queen, the Elephant, the the Province 1 

Red Ijion, the Blue Sun, the Castle, the marks.'} It stc 

King*s Head, the Green Dragon, and the to 1820, when 

Bunch of Grapes. Tlie Ship stood on House was bui] 

North Street, comer of Clark. It was long ago disap; 

long kept by John Vyal, and was known starting place ' 

also as tlio Noah's Ark. During Vyal's lies. The Blu< 

proprietorship this tavern, says Drake, stand near the f 

** was <a favorite resort of tlie king's com- paper building, 

missioners, who wen? sent over by Charles as 1091. Of ti 

II. after the resloration, with instructions St, George's, or 

to visit the New England colonies, and House, the Ro; 

adjust all matters of dispute." The old of Grapes, tlie 

Ship was at one time the property of the White Horse 

father of (tJov. Hutchinson, and was given most famous, 

by him to his daughter Hannah, who nmr- stood at the Ne 

y^tJl l?ov ft.imiiol MnftiAr Tf. tikt\(M{ nntil comer of the 



Taverns of the Earlier Days. 

was Iield here. In l*HY,) it8 name was a ninii>aut liritifth Hon painted on it. 

chan^l^ed tr> the Kinf^^H AnuK. In 1775 it Fnini the Lanih tlie first Hta|^-coach of 

was the American wlvaneed piMit, and in the Providence and Boston line started 

that year was burned by Uie Britisli. in 1707. The White Horse bore a large 

Sevend years before, there was a King's sign, witli a spirited white charger as its 

Anns tavern on wliat is now Exeliange most conspicuous feature. At the doeo 

Street, llie British Coffee-House^ built of the last century Hutch's taveni st^MNl 

in 1741, and tlie Bunch of (ln4)es, dating on Ti-emont Street^ at tlie comer of Ma- 

from 171o, st4MKl on State Street, tJie for- son. Tlie Bite Tavern, whosit original 

mer where the buihling No. (U\ now is, name w:is the Bight of Ixigan, stiKKl in 

and the latter, bearing a sign of three Faneuil ILdl S(|nare, just west of (liange 

clusters of grapes, on the comer of Kilby. Avenue. It dated fn»m \1*Xk In later 

The Bunch of Orapes wiis called in its days it was a famous inn for marketnien. 

d;iy the "best punch-house in Boston.'* Ilie Bull's Head, built in 1774, stiKxl on 

The rept'al of the Stamp Act wjis eele- the northeast comer of ('ongii>ss and 

brat^Hl in these tjfcvenis. Fnnn the Bunch Water streets. ITie great Exchangi' Cof- 

of (r rapes stmie early histiyrians contend fee-llonse, on State and Congress streets, 

that the party disgulst'd as Indians, who which was built early in the present cen- 

threw tbe tea overboai-d, st^irted. [See tury, was intended to eclipse anything 

Ten Tart If.] The Royal Exchange tavern, ever before att«mpt«>d in public houses, 

built in 17:^), stood on the southwest cor- Cluirles Bulfinch was the arc;liitect. It 

ner of Exchange and State streets. After was seven stories in height ; its front on 

the burning of the Town House in 1747, (\mgress Strt^et, lo2 feet h>ng, wjis or- 

the General C-imrt was held hen^ fur a few namented with marble Ionic pilasters, 

days. The ({uarrel between Henry Phil- crowned with a Corinthian ]M>diment. and 

lips and Benjamin Wo<Klbridge, which on ti)p was a dome. It ccmtained within, 

ended in the duel on the Common [see a largn hall for meirhaiits' gatberings, a 

Common]^ in which the latter was killed, balUnNmi, a M:isonic Hall, a gn*at din- 

bc^m here. At a later period the Ex- ing-nxmi capable of seating .UN), and 210 

chtuige was the regidar st-opping place of r<N)ins for guests. It was two years in 

the Providence stages. The li<M'buck Cof- buihling, cost half a million d<illars. and 

fee-House sttMnl in what is now Merchants did not pay. It was a K|)eculation ahead 

Row, near F'aneuil Market-House. It was of the times, in which many lost. Its aa^ 

evidently a rough place. Shnrtleff s])eaks n>er, though sliort, was eventful. Opened 

of *'p<M>r Henry Phillips (St.«mehewer I)a- in lH\i<f in ISIS it was destroye<1 by fire. 

vis), I who] was so uselessly hung on the The gr(>at p<>rsoiuig»'S who had visited the 

V,\th of March, 1S17, for killing Gaspanl city during that time had l>een among its 

Dennegri " at this tavern. 'Hie Crown guests, and in the gi-eat dining-nMim there 

(V>ffee-Hou8e, on the southwest comer of liad l>een many noteworthy giitherings. 

State Street and Chatham Row, was built (/apt. Hull nuule his headquarters here 

in 1710, and ownwl by Gov. Belcher, when at this jiort. during the war of IS) 2; 

'Hie Cromwell's Head Tavern was on the news of the tn*aty of jwace w;»s cele- 

School Street, whei-e Mrs. Harrington's brate<l by a great, dinner here, at which 

restiunint flourishes. It dated from Harria«)n (iray Otis pn*»i<h*d, <»n Feb. 22, 

1751. Here Lieut. -Col. George Wash- ISJ"); and President Moni-ois on the oc- 

ington Uslged in 17•~H^ when on a mission c.ision of his ^nsit to Boston in ISI7, 

to Gov. Shirley. Parts of tlie old walls stopi)e<l at the Rxchangt>, and on the 

art) still st.inding. The Lion, I^amb, and Fourth he w.os entertaiiu'd hen' at a luni- 

Wliite Horse taverns sto<Kl near together, quet at whit'h a most distinguished coni- 

on what is now Washington Street, be- pany w:is pnisent. During its existence 

tween West and Boylston stn»ets. Tlie it was the central gathering place, and 

Lion, built in 17))^*, st^Nxl on the site of the business heiidquartAirs with many of 

tlie Dijon Theatre: the Lamb, built in the towns|HH>ple. Most of the stages 

174ri, on the site of the new Adams House; m:ule it either .'i starting phu'e or stop- 

and tlie Wliite HorHe, built in 17r>2, nearly ping ])1ace. Four years after it was 

opposite what is now Hay ward Ilace. burned, a new but less pretentious cof- 

llie Lion displayed a swinging sign, with fee-house was built in its steail ; and 
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Iloiue, on Pearl Stre«ft, which went down that of the last 

in the fip-eat fire of 1.S72. [See Great Fire goveninient, whii 

of 1872.] Wilde's, I)(N)1ittle*8, and the %urc the rate i 

Elm Stn*et House, on Elm Street and it reached $12 c 

Brattle S(|u;fcn*, with their courtyards period, however, 

paved with cobhle stones, were, when the erty for purpose 

sta^ lines were in their prime, before the at one half its a> 

advent of the railroad, the favorite tav- when, in 1842, 1 

ems with ntAge travellers, as the stafce And property ass 

hea<l<|iuirt(*rH were fct^m^rally in this nnar- *'fair market v 

t«r of Uie tiiwn. For many years, how- $5.70 on $1,000. 

ever, the Portland and other eastward fip^re for severa 

staf<^es used to hnng up at the Eastern to rim', reaehinf^ 

Sta^ House in C-entre Street, at the North hij^hest point, $1 

End, with an entrance from North Street year of the city 

under a spacious arch. The ori{i^nal house amount of the tf 

was built in lli)^\ and demolished in 1810. of which real est 

Then a brick one of three stories was soiial property i 

erected, which stood until 1800. The $1.50 each) $1.S. 

Marlborou|i^h House long stood on Wash- expenses of the 

ington Street, between Bromfield and and in 1847 for 1 

Winter streets. Here, in 1S25, Gen. La- calle<l for more t 

fayette was entertained at a 1>anquet at levy being $1,0 

which a dutingiiished company was pres- since fallen be! 

ont. It lIouriMhtHl for years as a temper- 1S74 reached itc 

ance hotel. [See Ufftrfs. J zeiis in that year 

Taxation. The tax levy in the city taxes. In 'jSS4 

of Hostim includes tlie amounts required prevailed, the t4 

to mttet the appropriations of the munici- a loss of $1 10,0 

p.'il government, the expenses of Suffolk ing the rate to 

(^>unt.y for c«)urtii, jail, etc., and the State Y>eforc. Tlio e 

tax. lUwUtnH shan! of the l.'ist is •^.5^>7 the rati* in 1SS4 

per cent, of tilt; whole wamuit. In theory, act (chap. l't>'>, t 

the i>oll-tiix is Kupp<ised t^ cover the stat-e rati* for current 

and county t^ixes ; but as tliis assessment (tliat is, tlie ta 

is limited to $2 on each poll ($1 for state amount nccessiu 
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Tea Partyr 



Tlic flpcci:d tjfcxcfi, known as botterniunta, eacli : ^*' Show \w the miin tliut daro tako 

uru nut iiiclu(lu<l in tht! above. These this down I " To this snninioiiH none of 

I'onsiMt of tlie lUMessnient t»f i\ portion of the consijrntieH reHiNnidcd. A conunittee 

the c'orit of layini; out and iiupruvinpr waite<l niHin them, hut they refiue<l tu 

HtreetH, coiiMtriictiu}; sidewiUkii and sew- comply with its requeHt. Then a le^.il 

en», parkH, ettJ., upon estates which vaay town mt'ethi}>f wjm hehl ; and, thn>up:h a 

1m» iH'netited tliereby. L*^** ^**'^ -'^^ '""^ committee n>pn'H<.>ntinfi: the people tliero 

ValnntWH.^ assembled, the resi^^mitiun of the eon- 

"Tea Party" (The, of ilT-*). The Hi^nees wsw fonually reque8t<.Hl. Again 

»rv <>f the deHtniction of tlie tea in Bos- they refused. A Hi*e<>n<l town meetinc: 



Bt€»ry 

ttMi Harbor, th« one article fiinn which 
the obn(»xioiiri tax of tJie ]>ritish j^ovem- 
iiu'nt. iniiMiH<>d after the rt.>]MMil of the 
'*<Klions Stamp Act" [see Stamp Acl]^ 
had not bii'n removed, and which the 

tNiti-iots had det4ii'min(>d slutuld not be 
aiuhHl. is one of the most dramatic of 
the stirring chapters in th«* history of the 
events culminating; in the liev(»lution. 



tnif;^ 
WJ4K lu'hl, on the ISth, after the arrival <»f 
a vessel re|>ortin}; that the tea sliiiw were 
on the way ; and for a thinl time tlie res- 
i^uitions were CAlbnl for, and a tliird 
time they were n>fused. Thereu|)on, 
without furtlier lU'tion or expression of 
any opinion whatever, the town-meetin;; 
at (»nc4! dissolveil. At this the cunsi^iei'H 
took ahinu, and s<M)n d(H*me<l it prudent 



The refusal of the cohniists to use (»r im- to seek refu^i in the C.-wtle. [See Jf'Vf 



|>ort the taxed articles luul crippled Brit^- 
ish (rommerce, and thus the govenmient 
was <I liven Ut al>andon all the tjixes save 
that on tea. l'i>on this the issue w:is t.o 
Im; tried. Toeiufcble the Kitst India (\mi- 
IKiny U) offer the tea, which wiu* ;u'cumu- 
latin^ in largt) qu:uitities n]>oii its Imnds, 
at h»w rates, notwithstanding the tax 
(three jN^nce on each ]><»uiid), Parliament 
n*lieve(t it of the duty in Knp;land ; and 
veswls were spi»edily hnuled with tlie 



lnd*'t>tndvnrr.\ (hi iSumlay, the liStli, 
the iJurtmoutli, tlie first of tiie ti'nrsliipfl 
to anive, nuule her a])iM>arance in the 
harbor. The seK*ctinen of the town at 
once met ; and mei'tin}]^ were idso held 
of the *' committee of corresjM)n<lence,'' 
r(*prt*seiitin;;' the patriots. The Iatt4;r ob- 
tiuned from the owner i»f the Dartmouth, 
— ** Quaker " Koteh, — a pnmiise not to 
enter the vessel until the followinjf Tnes-- 
day ; and S:imnel Adams w:ia authorix(.><l 



chests, and disjuitched to various Amer- to eall a iiixhs meeting, thnnigh the ctiin- 

ican iK>rt8, consigned to '* tea c<mimis- mittees, of Charlestown, Jloxbury, I)or- 

sioners'* in the colonies, representinp: the clu>ster, I>r<N>kline, and C-and)ridp:e, in 

company. \Vlien this ih'ws reiu-hed lies- Fanenil Hall, on Monday morning. HiUHl- 



ton, the town w:im thntwn int4) }^':it. ex- 
citement-. Dnrini; the nijjht of Nov. 1, 
summons wen; left at the hoiis(>H of eiu*h 
of t.luise who had be<'n name<l as consign- 
ees for iittston, to appear at the Liberty 
e followinir We<lnewlay to re- 



bills were alwi ]Nisted and eirculat^^d, ad- 
dn'ssed to ** F'rien<ls, IJn'thren, C'onntry- 
men !'' announcing that ''that worst of 
pla^iies, the det4>st<'d IVa shi])iMid for 
this ]M>rt by the M'lst. India Company *' 
Tn>e on the following; We<liu>sday to re- had arrived in the harbor, and that " the 
si^n their commissions; and at the same hour <»f destruction or manly opposition 
time and Uie following day hamlbills to the maehinations of '* tyRuniy '" stariMl 
were poste<l and circulated throu^^lumt them in the face. " Kvery frii>nd to his 
1 Mist on and the nei^hlH>riii); towns, call- country*, to himsitlf, aufl posterity *' was 
\\\\^ nfKNi the freemen to niei>t also at the tlierefon> railed to meet. ** to make a 
Lil)erty Tree at the ap]N tinted time, united and suec<'ssfnl rtfsistaiice to this 
"then and there to hear the jK^rsons to hist, worst, and most destructive me;isuru 
whom the tea shippe<l by tlu; F«-ist India of administriition.'* Wlicn the time fur 
Company is cmisi^ned make a ]niblic res- the nuH'tin^ came. Faneuil Hall was too 
igiuition of their oflices as coiwi^^nees small to hold the ppcat concourse (hat Ih;- 
np<in ojith, and alsi> swear that they will siej;i?<l its d«K>rs ; and the tlminjr swept 
re-ship any t4*as that may be consipied to thronph the stnM>ts t(» the Old iStnith 
them by said company, ^7 ^*<> ^"^ vessel meetin^--house, where the meetinjj was 
willing for Ixtndon.^' These handbills finally held. Jonathan Williams was 
were signed **0. C, Secretary;" ami nuide nKslemtor. On the motion of Sani- 
this siffiuficant line was at the bottom of uel Adams« it was resolved unauimously, 
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14-iuui, was among tlie leaders of the meet- encef demanded of li 

iiig, f urtlier delay, * ' out of |;^at tender- the Dartmouth sliou 

ness for tiieni," -was granted, and tlie the same bottom in ^ 

meeting adjourned to the next day ; tlie this demand Rotch 

owner and capUun of the Dartmoutli but neyertheless, ov 

meantime liaviug been summoned before pression of tlie will o 

the great assembly, and cliarged not to to the demand. 'JTlie 

land the tea upon their peril. Next day sel was also, ** at his 

the meeting reassembled, — anotlier great asdst in unloading th< 

gathering. To this the coiLsignees com- to consent to carry i 

municated their reply to the denKinds re- John Rowe, part owi 

peatedly made upon them. They oould ship, whose immedia 

not send back tlie tea, they wrote : with pected, and Mr. Tin 

their orders from the Eaut India Com- third, were made to g 

pany, it was beyond their power; but Tlien resolutions wen 

they were willing to store it until they that any persons cone 

could report to England and receive ad- tation of tea subject 

yice. Before action could be taken on esteemed enemies of 

this reply, the sheriff of Suffolk appeared it was the detenuinati 

in the church, bearing a prochuuation to preyent all sale or I 

from Gov. Hutchinson, calling upon the tliat the people were ] 

meeting to disperse, *' and surcease all this course at the risk 

further unlawful proceedings, at your nt- property ; post-riders 

most peril." Tliis W2is met with a storm give notice to the cou 

of hisses ; and the discomfite<l sheriff of attempt to lancf^ the 

retired to report to the governor, who committee of co^resi 

was at a safe distance from the town, at structed to establi^ ai 

his country-seat in Milton, while the meet- night, composed c>f vol 

ing voted unanimously not to disperse, vision was made for i 

Then Copley the artist, whose father-in- bells as a signal for a 

law, Richard Clark, and the latter's son, should they be molested 

were of the consignees, endeavored to act time. Samuel Adams 

the part of a mediator, lie iisked if, in William Phillips, John 

case he could prevail upon them to ap- than Williams were ap 

pear before the meeting, they would be tee to send official noti 

treated witli civility. He w:i8 assured tion taken throuerhout i 
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T^a PaHyr 



rovenue ofliverK, aud its cain^ landtMl at tun, and liotch was requested to make all 



tho (vaatle. iiiitcIuuHon waH determined 
to prevent their return. No vifSHcl was 
allowed to put to sea without a permit 
froiu hiui ; the guns of tlio Castle were 
loaded, aud two war ships guarded the 
passages out of the luirbor. On Dee. I(i 
the todays for tlie discliarge of tJie Dart- 



Iniste in s<H.'kiug him and demaufling a 
penuit. Then the meeting a<ljourned un- 
til afternoon. At three o^ clock it reas- 
sembled, liotch luul not returned. Then 
the question was itiised for immeiliate 
consideration, — should the body abide 
by its former resolutions in respect to not 



mouth's c'irgo would expire. On the 14th suiFering the tea to be landed, in the 
anoUier meeting w^is called by the follow- event of the governor's refusal of his 
ing vigoroiu poster, which was widely pass ? Sevend of tlie leadera luldressed 
displayed and circulated: "'Friends! the assemblage on Uiis question, among 
Brethren! Countrymen! The perfidious them Adams, Young, and the younger 
arts of your restless enemies to render in- Quiney ; and then the great throng voted 
effectual the late resolutions of tlie body as one man tluit the tea should not be 
of tlie people denuiud your jussembling at huided. Five o*cloc-k came, and still 
the Old f:>outh meeting-house pnscisely at Kotch ha<l not returnefl. Tlie {Mople 1)0- 
ten o'clock this day, at which time tlie came une^isy ; but the lemlers counselled 
bells will ring." The meeting thns called jKitience, urging tluit everything in their 
w:is larger even tlian those preceding, power should be done to seiul the toa 
P«>ople from far into the country crowded* back according to their n.>solves. The 
to it. Samuel Williams Savage, a citizen time was occupied in fervid speech-nnik- 
of the town of Weston, was made moder- ing ; and, as dusk approai^hed, the in- 
ator. ^^Qiuiker'' Kotch was again sum- trepid Rowe put the significant query: 
montMl, and enjoined, ''at his i>eril,*' to *^Who knows how tea will mingle with 
ask for an immediate clearance for L<m- salt water?'* This was received witli 
don iis soon lis he had landed all his applause ; but few in the gn>at giithering 
gfMMls excepting the tea; and Siuauel c<mld have known how significant it 
Adams, with eight others, was marlu a really was, for the prepanitions that luid 
committee to see that this was done forth- been made for the fin:d :ict, in case all 
with. The request was nuide, but the appeids failed, had been conducte<l witli 
colltH'.tor ref use<l to give an answer until the utmost secrecy. As darkness ap- 
the following morning. Aecordinc^ly the proiiched, the f»ld mctiting-house was 
meeting mljourned to the Itith, the last dimly lighte<l with candles. Still the 
of the 2<) days. Meantime the collector tlirongs renuuned. At length, at alniut 
and the compti-oller at tlie Cust4mi House six o'ch)ck, Rot4;h appeared. His n^ply 
hail both i-efiise<l, mi(>quivo4^illy and was brief but suiticient : tlic governor 
fiimlly, tx> :dlow the ships to depart witli- hjul refused his pass. Tlien '^Holemnly 
out first discharging their cargoes. On luxise the voice of S:imuel A<Lims : * Tliis 
the morning of tlie Kith there were no meeting can do nothing more to save the 
postei-s displayecl urging th«) iissembling ctmntry.' *' Instantly frtmi the gjillery 
of th<^ people ; but business was HUHpend- rang the signal war-whoop ; it wjis re- 
ed, aud the people f n)m every direction echood from the street below ; and a 
thronged t^ the Old Stmth. At this day's band of men, disguised as Indians, snd- 
moeting there were '*neju*ly 7,()0() gentle- denly appe^ired in the street before the 
men, merchants, yeomen, and others, re- church d(K)rs. The meeting broke U]) in 
specrt^'ible for tlieir nink and abilities, and confusion ; aiul, foll(»wing the lea<l of the 
venenible f(»r their ;ige ami character; " *'Moh;iwks," many of tJie jwople rushed 
so run the chronicles of that time. The down Milk Street to the wharf off which 
owner of the Diirtimmth ap}K*ared, with the t«a-ship8 lay, guarded by a volunt*K»r 
tlie committioe a])])ointod to ;iccompauy vigilance committ^se to prevent the land- 
him to Uie collector, aud reported that a ing of their detested cargoes. The **Mo- 
dearanco li.'ui been d'Miied him. lie was hawks'* boarded the ships, cacih vessel 
then told that he must apply forthwith to liaving a det^ichment allott^nl to it^ under 
the governor for a p?iss, that the ship a recognized leader. ** Everj'thing," says 
might that day proceed \o London. Drake. *'was oi*derly, systematic, and 
Hutchinson had again made ofE t-o Mil- doubtless previously concerted. The 
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^V Ili'II III*' .tnip-'« %»'.-iv ifhki«tc<t . ttiui iiiv liini i'-|«-;;i<t|. 

.i|i(in-iiiii-».> Imv-i. ysU'i ti*riiif<l tlic lar^e T'-Ii-i^riiph i 

iiniiilirr (if llu»'»i' iij;;;i^«.-il i.ilMiiit •)<> \*fiil lliv \»'Jir \>-\ 

oil liiijinl tin: sliip-i', juiii|ii;(l upon itu; i*ii I'liurt. S 

flsirs. :iiii] :iSMi.it«i{ in Itiviiklii;; up :im\ sccoiitl I'ljlii 

iriUii]>liii;; ill tin* iiiiiil iiK-ii *t( rlit.> i-Ik'su u:is tiiar uf i 

:iM liad fM-:i|)i-i{ I 111; liari-li>-l.s nt tliiM*' mi ^r.ipli <.'ijiii( 

Inianl thr vi-<k^i Is. 'ilii* ii«li.- lN';;iiiiiiii;; in Stii;«;l aiul 

tli>w, rlir \%hiilt.' luiisn \^iM simii .-ulritt-." l>'tii> i>>u] >%i 

I'lii* ii.iiiii-s uf T*^ 'if tilt' ai.-iiTs ill tills (Lir- aiiil Moiiiiisi 

iii^ att'air nw pi-<-.-<i.-r\t'(l. Aiiiiiii;^ tlit-iu Vnrk and I 

uas l':iiil tki:\i-n'. .iii<{ -miiih* aiitlioritiL'H I'lic-u liie 3 

;;;ivi' Dr. Want'ii :xm oii>- ni tlifiii. I>mku liiirs In^cwitif 

s:ivs tliat iiiulci' I In* Klaiiki'tit uf them) at leii^-h r 

"Mohawks" '* Wfix* i-tnicfaltMl nuuiy a NVw Vurk a 

lai-ffl and niHii-d t'«Kit.'* T)iu leaih'Ri n>'iv iianii\ - 

wlii» liad |ilaiiiifd t.h** oiithriNik htul fh<^ir <'<in-i}iaiiv. 

nifi'tiii;;H ill thi* hiu:k olTiri; of VA*"* tSr IViiiriiiir Tor 

<iiirH print.! 11*;- hoiist*. on (.'onrt Stn-»>t. at. a liiu' runnir 

t.ht! f'oi-iif.T of KraiikJiii Av«*nii<f Uh*' Miti> fi»']i|. and o- 

iii hiti-r yi.-ars iKTiipi«d liy th** " Advrr- Th»Mi ranit 

tis<'r** hiiihliiit;. and now hy a hiiMinrsK rompany. w 

lihN'k). OthiTs pivpamd for t ho work in Stn-ft ; rhp 

till! Ifiiiirli tff (rr:»fM>s taviTii vilii/'li stiMMl filTiiM* in the 

on Stati- StH'^'t. .Si-r Tnnrn* uf fhr I[iiiih*' : (h 

E'trliir Pftift.l Aft»T th#' 4iiiniiiary de- riiiii|Kiiiy. ia 

sti'ii('t.ii»n i»f thi' U'-.i. thf' iTP-at rniwds dis- .Stri'»*t ; tlnT 

iHTHi'd, and thf< t/rwn was s<miii rpiit't. ^a]ih ('«nii 

rhi>p' iV'iH iMi rioting, n'l lauh-ssiM-ss ; l>fiston :uid 

and, «»ii iIm! part 'if ih** rfpri'-w-ntiitivi-K of N^irthfTii T 

till* Inline ^ovfrnnM-nt, iifi \ut»'rirr*-uv*i livings )H'twii 

uith tli«' Mohawk haml, no n'HistarM'M to fintt. ^^ainl• I 

thrir work. \i«r*n\i\i; ha*: pn'wrvi-d thiH tw»:i'ii li'Mti 

tRiiJitinn : Wliih- tin- *' Mohawks" Wfra t)i«; Ma<;iii'ti 

inan-hin^ fi'»rn tli«' s«'<>n<' of thfir hihor.-i. it.s oi^aiiizji 

thi'V t«Hik tN'rasioii to chafr Adiiiinil Mon- WcstiTii I' 

• - » ... I I -;- :. *i... » 1. /« 



Telephone — Tem^tle Adath Israel. 



■nd Ba1i]vin Capo Cwl Tt-lei^nipli Cora- 
piuiy. <>uo of its chief ohjecbi was to 
briiie UislilikDil LighdiuuiHi iub> («le- 
with Uostoo, 



!, und H]ireu(l ui 



Stroet, dulivered a leotara on the tola- 
pliutM mud its powen, at Salem ; and on 
tliut occoaion telepliomo roowngea were 
transmitttid between the ball in Salem 
and Uie ICieter Plaee expviinienting- 
ruuniB here, wilJi mo«t gratifying sncceas. 
., , The fullowing muming the " Uailf 
ft qnvatiun whiuh Globe" publiiihed a detuled report <a 
wuH tu Ihi tlie niliii(^ line in tlie GUiintrf, — tlie lectnre, with an accoant uf the experi- 
tlie United Stnles iir the Western Uuion. meuta, all of which won received b; tele- 
riiwlly lheW«it(;ni Union ubaurbed ita phone from Salem, — the fint "special 
riTal; und the liitu William Ortun, tlien diapatoh by lelephone " te be pnblialied 
the president uf Uie United Stiiles Com- in a newapiyH'r. A few days later, aimi- 
pnny, became tlie president of the West- hir succeBefiil experiments were made in 
em Union. Tlieii followed tlie establish- ChicaKii, between that city and Milwau- 
nient of the Atluntie and Pncitic, the kee, by Praf. £. P. Gray, with a muaical 
Anieiicon Union, the Mutual Union, the telephone. Pnif. Bell was the fiiet to 
American Rapid, the Bankers' and Mer- ulUiia all the currenta, and to him be- 
cliantH', tile Baltimore and Ohio, and the longa the credit for firat perfecting the 
I 'nitnt Ldnes succeeding the Bankeis' SJid tvkphoue for practtcnl uae. Following 
Meichantii'. Tho first three have been tlieee early eihibitions the teleplione w» 
nlworbed by tho great Western Uuinn. developed with great mpulity, nut alone 
'" iffice of the Wuslvm Union is by tliiise who were fint to appear before 



at No. mi State Street. The office uf 
die Associated Press, the great newspaper 
news-gnthervr, which luu itu ngents all 
over the country und in leading newg- 
centn-B abnod, wait long in the same 
buildintr, butenrly in IKNI it was moved 
li> the nortliem comer of State nod Waiih- 
II streebi. The main office of the 



■ut by other elettricinns w 
hiid been ej|>eriiiientini; ainiultancoiuly 
with them ; notiiblv in tliiit neighboriiood. 
Prof. Dolbenr of Tutta College, Cdkge 
Hill, Medford, the inventor uf tlie Dol- 
b.-ar telephone. The Bell telephone waa 
the fint to be introduced for public em- 
ployment ill the city and neighborhood ; 



United Lines is at No. 177 Dovonshiie and the telephone ayatem, establiiihed 

Street, and that of the Baltimore and by the Ameriean llvU Teleplione Com- 

Oliin at No. -KS Milk Street Tlie Hutiial jiany, very quiehly came mtu goner^ 

I'nion nuiintuna a distinct office at No. and popular use, Frum time to tjmo 

17 Milk Slnut. Tliere are many tele- gr«at impmvementa were made in the tel- 

gmiih branch oiHecs in different nections cphone, anil tlie system eiteiHled tbrongh- 

iif tAO uity. in the leatUtq; hotela, the ex- out tlie conntrj'. Tlie general nffieea of 

chnwes, and railway atatiima. Then ia the Doatun diviaiou of tliu New ICiigland 

aduhl aiHl Stock Telvgni|>li ('.iiiiipany for TelvphoneanilTelegriiphCumpiiny, which 

Htiiek iimilAtiiHW at No. 7 Merchnntn' Ex- liaa succcede<l tbe seveml earlier oigan- 

elmnge liniiding, and a cnmpnny fiirliiciil, iuitiuna. ia at tlie comer of Pearl and 

genenil, and niefficnj^r sert'ice. Franklin Htreets; anil there are branch 

Telephone (Tbe). Tliongh there offices and alntiuna nt the prinupal liatels, 

are several claimantB fur tho honor of the and at innny convenient points tJiroughont 

invention of tlie aiieakhi|r telephone, it is the city. In tlie antumn of 1W2 the e>- 

(Ti'imRilly admitted tliat liiu (.'arlicst pnic- tublishment of a ayatem of uiiderground 

tii'al public demonttiutioiu of ilfi work- wires in the city waa begun, 
■ngs and its puatdbilitiiM were iiiailo by a Temple Adatli Israel. Jeviah 

Uustnn man, and in this city, in comieo- " . ^ ■ , i 

tiiinwith the city nf Salem. On tlio cven- 
iMf of tiie Kttiiuf Fobruarr, Hm. Prof. 
A. flrnhmn Bell, then uf the Boston Uni- 
venity, wluiluul for some time lieen exper- 
imenting with and perfecting the speaking 
telepliutw, hikvingalittlelabomttvyat the 
eitnme end of ^eler Place, oS C^uncy 
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■e three entmnccs on Colambas Avenne, 
id one on Northampton Street The in- 
irioT is attractively fiuiahed, and eonven- 



Slid attractively dra]>fMl. In front of tlie 
ark is the pulpit, and at the left, the 
orpin, also of oak. The interior wall 
and ceilinpf panels and the pews are of 
brown ash ; the walls and ceilings arc 
richly tinted and f rescotul ; and the floors 
well cjirptited. The building is thor- 
oughly ventilated throughout. Louis 
Weiflsbein an<l William II. Jones were 
the architects. On the occasion of the 
dedication of tlie temple sevursil Unita- 
rian clergymen were present, among them 
Revs. Kufus Ellis, HnK)ke Ilerford, Ed- 
ward E. Ilale, and Minot J. fcxivago, — 
and took part in Uie exercises. Rev. Sol- 
omon Schindler is tlie rabbi of tlie tem- 
ple. The congrogatitm formerly wor- 
shipped at No. \IM) I*Ie}isant Street. This 
was the first syiuigogue esbiblislicd here 
by German Hebrews. [JSee Hebrews in 
Boston. I 

Temple Club. Club hoiuio, No. 35 
West Street. This was esUiblisheil in 
1821), and is tlie oldest of tJie existing 
clubs having houses of their own in Hos- 
t-on. It M a purely social club, and its 
membersliip is conveniently small. Itluis 
always maint;iined an excellent reputa- 
tion for giKMl-fellowship. Its club house 
was built exprt^ssly for it, and displays a 
moibist front, a])]H^aring not unlike the 
l(>ss onuunented busincNS buildings on 
either side of it. Beff>re tbe estiiblish- 
ment of the Somerset Club, it was the 
fashionable club of Boston. One of its 
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Tertninal Facilities — Theta Delia Chi. 



temporary shelter, and actiiip^ oa an imj^ix- veaselM loadinff at any of the docks can 
cy to sociire a permanent one, it alms {m a receive it without lumdlingf. Two-storie<l 
^rt'at extent, provides a most useful in- warehouses are built upon tlirce of tlie 
dust rial sehool. The present quarters whar>'es, and a one-story stnictiwe on tlio 
wen^ first ot'cnpied durinfi^ 1S*<I. The fourth. The upper stories of the hirge 
buildinpi are of briek, three Htoritfs hi^^h, warehouses are for storage, and a largo 
04?cupyiiig an entire eonicr lot. In the portion bonde<l for goods of foreign pix>- 
biutenient is a laundrj', kitchen, and store- duction. The railroad tracks extend the 
r(M>ms ; on the first floor are the niception- entire length of the wharves ; so tliat the 
room, imrlors, dining-nM)ms, and sewing- cars can be phu*ed alongside the vessels, 

aii<l uid<»aded as fast as they arrive. The 
warehouses are lighted at night by the 
electric light, and tlie first and S(>cond 
flcMtrs are connected by hydraulic eleva- 
tors, each having a capacity of four tons. 



riMims 



and the second mid thinl st4>ries 
are devot-t^d to dormitories capable of ac- 
comm<Mlating about 50 ItMlgers. An em- 
ployment oflice directly connected with 
the home is tme of its most valuable fea- 

tun»K. Tin* large fNtrtion c»f those who llie lines connecting directly witJi th(*se 
seek the protection of the Iloin<; are temiiiuds are the Erie, Lackawanna, 
young girls. It is often a refuge where Wt»st Shore, ('entral Vermont, and Grand 
those who ent^*r it are siift) from the Trunk. — The New York and New Eng- 
temptitions and dangtirs which beset land Railroad Company, on the South 
young women of slender means who arc lioston side, is pushing forward the work 
strangers in the city. Here they are free of improving its terminal facilities, l^arge 
to stAy until the matnm liiuf procurfnl a wandiouses oifer facilities to steamers and 
situation for th(;m, the only condition be- sailing vessels in receiving and <lischarg- 
ing that they shall in the Home m\t\\ the ing cargoiis ; there is a gniin elevat4»r of 
nomin.il price of their boaixl and lo<lging. 5(X),()U<) busliels caiNU'ity ; new docks and 
It is not sectjirian, nor in any way does it piers are building. Improvements have 
make distinction ; all cre<>ds auil all na- also been made on tlie East Boston water 
tionalities are alike welcome. front. Freight from the railw.'iys is dis- 

Terminal FacilitieB. Within re- tribut4Hl t4> the wharves of the city for 
cent years ext^nisive iiiiprovements to fur* lading steamshiim and other vessels, by 
nisli the most s;itisfa4^>tf try tenninal facili- the Union Freight Railway. This was 
ti«'S at this port have been cimipleted or first o]K'rated in 1S72, and in lS7tS the 
ii4lvance<l ; the work luiving Imhmi pushed (>1<I Colony Railroad acquiretl cimtnd of 
witJi the great.i'st energy- since the incre;ise it. ItM traifks run to Constitution, T, 
in the ste<miship btisincKS l><>g:m, and the Ij<>wis*s, Kistem Avenue, ComiiH>rci;il, 
completitm of the H<M»sac Tunnel. The Union, and (/cntral wharves. It extends 
IbNiMic Tunnel DiK'k and Elevat^ir Com- from the tnicks of the liost^in and I^owell 
puny, .'icquiring sevend old docks on the to thos<> of the Old (%)1ony, and its length 
Charlestown sirh' of the harlnir, has built 
new wharves on an extensive scale and in 
a most substantial manner. There are 
four piers, e.'U'li TilN) f<»«t in length, and 
thn.'e diK'ks having .a de]>tli of .'tlMnit t^5 
fci't. The diK'ks vary in wi<lth : Hittin- 
gi'r's b^'ing 110 feet wi<le ; Dannm's IIU 
feet wide at the lower end; and Tudor's, 
1 10 fei't. 'llie pici-s also vary in witltli : 



is 2.4.') miles. (S«»e the sijvi'nd niilways, 
SUamshipH and Steumship Trade of Jias- 
ton. I 

^eatre, The Boston. See JioMon 
Theatre, 
Theatres. See Jh-ama tn lioston. 
Theological Library. See (iemral 
Theoiogiral Liltrarif. 
Theta Delta Chi. Tliis Greek let- 
Hittinger's being 115 feet; Damon's I'h) ter college fraternity has two chapters, 
feet ; and Tudor's and Gage's, im*gular known as chain's, in Boston, one, the 
in sliaiH\ but utronling ample space. An Lamlnla Cliarge, at Boston University, 
elevator for gniiu li;ui bwu construct^;d csta1)lislied in 1S70 by O. S. Marden and 
here, with all the mcKlern improvements, others ; the other, the Boston Gniduate 
It has a capacity of ()00,(.M)0 busliels, and Charge, charteretl in 1H85, tlie first legally 
is so arrange<l as Ut a<lmit of a large a<l- chnrit>red graduate chapter in the frater- 
dition. The grain is conveyed by rubber nity. Tlie charter members were Elmer 
belts to all the piers, so tliat steiunera or II. (yai)en, D. D., president of Tofts Col- 
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tliose in HoHton. OutAide New England 
it is represented in (^lunibin, the College 
of the City of New York, Cornell, Ham- 
ilton, Ilobiirt, the Keiiaselaer Polytechnic 
Institute, Lafayette, Dickinson, Lehigh, 
and Kenyon. Tliere is a social associa- 
tion of the members in New England 
known as the New England Association 
of Theta Delta Chi, which holds a ban- 
quet in Boston two years in tliree, and in 
Portland, Me., in the odd year. The fra- 
ternity originated in Union College in 1847. 
Tonic Sol-Fa Association (The 
Boston). Organized January, 1883. 
An organization whose object is to spread 
tlie pnnciples of the tonic sol-fa musical 
method. The practical musical work is 
done by the Tonic Sol-fa Choral Union, 
which meets each Tuesday evening at No. 
5 Park Street. Singers who Imve studied 
the metliod ore eligible to membership 
after examination, and those who hold 
certificates of the Tonic Sol-fa College or 
any of its examiners are admitted without 
examination. The Choral Union is man- 
aged by the executive board of tlie asso- 
ciation. The tonic sol-fa movement orig- 
inated in England, and Uie associatitm 
here is endeavoring to naturalize it in 
this country. In practice it conducts the 
chorus, disseminates tonic sol-fa litera- 
ture, and institutes lectures and singing 
classes; it furtlier acts as a bureau of 
information and undertakes to furnish 
churches, sc1i(k>1s, societies, or individu- 
als, teiicliers of tliis method. The mem- 
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ThompsorCs Island — Trade Centres. 

cheater did not long enjoy the ownership limits of Washington, State, Broad, and 
of the island ; for in Vj& John Thomp> Milk streets. The Icadin^i^ hanks and 
son, the son and heir of David Thorap- banking houses are witliin these limits ; 
son, appeared, and lud claim to it, pro- the post-office and the sub-treasury, the 
ducing affidavits of Blaekstone, Mn.scon- great life insurance offices, tlie brokers* 
omo, Standish, and Trevoro in support of quarters, tlie insurance agencies and real 
his demand. Thereupon, the title being estJito brokers, the Stock Exclumge, the 
found <^>od by the General Court-, the Cliambor of Conmicrce, and other ex- 
island was surrendered to tlie claimant, changes are in the immediate neighl)or- 
A few years later,, in 1(J54, tlie Indian hood. The great dry g^oods quarter <»v- 
Winnoquassam laid claim to it ; but in a era a lurgi.* territory in the business soo- 
triul of the case he failed to make good tion of tlie city. The wholesale trade is 
his claim, and Thompson's ownership was mostly centred in Devonshire, between 
sustained. In IS^'U the island was pur- Milk and Franklin streets, Franklin and 
chased, at a cost of $(5,000, for the Farm its lateral streets, Winthrop Square and 
School, incorporated i\\e year before, and Otis Stnn^t, Summer, and its lateral 
the institution established here [see //o.<- streets; and the retail, ^* shopping sec- 
ton jUfilum and Farm School for Indigent tion," tnwle in Summer, from Chauncy 
Boys] ; and the same year it was set off Place to Wuslnngt^ni, Washington be- 
from Dorchester, within whose jurisdic- tween Summer and Itoylston, Trcmont 
tion it had been since tlie grant from the from Sithool to Boylston, Temple Place, 
General Court, and annexed to Boston, and Winter Street. Boston was from 
so to remain so long as it should be used l^^iO to 1850 tlie chief dry goods market 
for a farm-school or otiier charitable pur- of the country. As the great cotton and 
pose. By its annexation, however. Dor- woollen factories multiplied, and the num- 
chestor was not deprived of the enjoy- ber of domestic commission houses in- 
ment of its clam banks ; for the provision creased, the erection of the massive gran- 
was m.ode in the act setting it off, '*that ite warehouses bc*gan, which before the 
nothing in it should destroy or affect any great fire were such conspicuous features 
lawful right which the inhabitants of Dor- of the business section of the city. Many 
Chester might have of digging and tak- of the present buildings are as fine and 
iug clams on tlie banks of said island." substantial, and superior in architectural 
Thompson's Island is about a mile in design, and perhaps in fire-resisting qual- 
length, and a third wide. It is about ities. For years the retail dry goi»ds 
three miles from Long Wharf, but only trade centred in Hanover Street. Grad- 
about a hjilf a mile from S(|uantum, Nort.n ually it moved southward, first to Tremont 
Quincy, between which and the island Row, and then to Washington Street, be- 
the water is so shallow at extreme low tween Summer and West streets, and 
tides that one can cross almost the entire later spreading inti) Wint4?r Street. The 
distance by wading. It is a pleasant isl- first "" palatial *' dry goods store was that 
and, with fruit - bearing trees, a grove of George W. Warren, the site of which 
planted by Theo<lore Lyman in 1840, — is occupied now by the extensive estab- 
who also gave the fanii-schc»ol $10,000, — lishnient of Jonlan, Marsh & Co. C. F. 
excellent soil, and fertile meadows. Part ITovey, who firot established himself in 
of the lowlands was once a pond; but Winter Street, originated tlie **oue price 
this has now be<'n diked and draine<I, and system." The clothing tnule is sitiuited 
its place supplied by rich meadow-lands, in tlie quart4>r occupied by the wholesale 
(See i/ar6or. The Uoston.^ jobbing dry goods trade; an exception 

Thorndike (The Hotel). See Ho- l)eing tlie great establislimeiit of Macul- 

tel Thorndike. lor, Parker <& Co., the leading and most 

Title Company (The Boston), thorough c<mcem of its class in the city, 

See Boston Title Company (The). which is situated on Washington Street, 

Title Insurance Company. See between FRuiklin and Summer, oeciipy- 

Boaton Title Cornpany (The). ing an immeiLSt; building extending bju;k 

Trade Centres.' State Street is tlie to Hawley. Pearl, High, and Federal 

oentre of business of the city. The streets contain tlie bulk of the great 

iiiiancia] centra is within tlitt boundary wool houaoa, the t»do of which has in 
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trade, oiice second in iiiipwib«»*.x.w .. 

dry goodn trade in the city, and yet qnite ivool trades, 

extensive, is mainly situated in the neigh- 125. An initij 

borhood of the leather district, in the the monthly 

section where once stood Fort Hill. [See each, and quai 

Fort mil, ] Tlie paper trade, whose absent a certa 

business is very larg« and steadily in- ing notice, is 

creasing, is centred largely in Federal monthly due. 

Street and vicinity ; and near by, on Fed- a parlor, din 

eral and Franklin streets, are some of the kitchen. Th 

lai^gest crockery ware establishments of nislied, and a{> 

tlie city, occupying spacious buildii^, is on from tw 

and presenting a variety of goods of Uie Uio business s< 
first order, particularly of decorated ware. Training 

which lifts them to Uie plane of art es- There are se 

tablishments. The wholesale trade in Boston. Th< 

dnigs is centring in Milk Street and its connection wi 

vicinity. The wholesale grocery, fish, pital for Woi 

and flour and grain trades mainly occupy and ihe otlic 

streets near the water front. Tlie first Mossachusett 

of tli(«e clings to Broad and India streets ton (Vity Hot 

and their neighborhood, near tlie agen- IlospitaJ, ai 

cies of tlie great sugar refineries ; and These are i 

the tea, coffee, and sugar brokers are conditions of 

mostly on Broad Street and its immediate Applicants f 

vicinity. Tlie fish trade centres on Com- land llosjtita 

mercial Street and Atlantic Avenue ; and ages of 21 ; 

the flour and grain business, on Commer- ferred), and 

cial Street, near by many of the principal in this schot 

wharves. The jobbing foreign f niit trade ta\ during 

is on Merchants liow, Chatliam and diplomas o 

South Market streets, and their vicinity ; The coiidi' 

the profluce trade occupies the same sch(M>l com 

neigli1>orhoo<1, extending into Commer- Gen(!Ril an 

cial Street ; and the wholewile provisicm 25 .'uid ^>5, 

trade, the fd^^reets about the Faiieuil Hall common r< 

1 ».*«..;no' hoiuMM first mout) 



Training Schools for Nurses — TranscripL 




course. £ach applicant must bear a cer- pupils are paid $14 a month during the 

tifiuate aigned by two responsible persona first year, and 55^10 a month during the 

(onoaph>'siciAn preferre<l) sis to her char- second year; and when tlie full term of 

acter and sound health, and should be not two years is completed, receive (after fiiuil 

under 25 nor over 40 years of afje, — .'i5 examinations) diplomas certifying to their 

preferred. Here, as in the (ienei-sd llos- period of tr:iining, their proficiency, and 

pitAl school the first month is a sea- goo<l characrt.er. The lioston Lying-in 

son of pi-o1)ation; the candidate being Hospital on Mclean Street furnishes an 

lodged and bojirded in the institution. oi)i)ortunity for nurses previ(»usly trained 

If tlien accepted as a pupil, she receives, in one of the larger hosjntals to fit them- 

in addition to lodging and board, sio a selves fc»r the care of confinement cases, 

month the fii-styear, and .""^ 14 a month the A dii)loma is granted after tlie comple- 

second year ; a <liploma being bestowed tion of a six months' course. [See (Jitu 

on gr.uliuition. Pupils are employed as Hospital, Alassnrhisetts C*rural Jlosin'taly 

assistant nurses in the liospit^il. The and Nnr Enaland Hospital for Womf.n 

right to exclude or dis(;harp.* any i)erson awl Children.} 

from the school is reserved by the gov- TranscendentaliBin. See ^^Jsms."* 
emment of the hospital and those in Transcript (The Boston Even- 
chai^ of the instruction. Candi<hiteB ing), published from tlie granite front 
ft>r aflmittance should apjdy to tlie super- *' Transcrii)t Building,'* on the comer of 
intendent of the hospital. Tliis school Washingtrm and Milk streets, is the old- 
was establislunl in 1878. In 1885 tJie est evening journal in New England, and 
Nurses* Home, whero tlie nurses of the for years li:is susbiined the reputation of 
hospital are hMlgcd, was established. Ixiing t.h<? favorite aft^'m<H«i papi>r of cul- 
This is on tlu; comer of Ilarrimm Avenue tivated Boston. It dates from ]8:><), and 
and Springfield Street, separated by the it« 1>eginning was Liliputiau. It was at 
latter streetjt from the hospit-al grounds, first a pajHtr of four small p'iges, with 
It is of brick with freestone trimmings, four columns a p^ige. Tlie pages were a 
'llie entrance is on the Springfield Str(>et little over a ff>ot long, and less than nine 
side. (>n the firat floor arc re<^eption and iiK'hes wide. Lyndo M. Walter was the 
drawing-rooms, tlie rooms of the assistant projector and first edit4)r, aiul Dutton <& 
matron in charge of the house, and sleep- Wentworth, then th(> State printers, were 
ing-riMmis. Tlie three upper stories are itA first ]»riuters, becoming proprieti>rB 
devoted entirely to sleeping-rooms. The with Mr. Walter whmi after the starting 
kitchen is in the Iwisement. Tlie house of the venture. The first nuinl>er waA 
is iulminibly ammged for tlie special pur- issued on the 24tli of July, 1K»0; and, 
p<ise for which it was constructed. The after two more issues, there was an inter- 
apartments are v<^utilat.ed systematically, mission of a month. The third number 
and the hous<Y is so built and equipiMMl was entin^Iy filled by the editor's re]>ort 
as to be wholesoniK throughout. It is of tlie argument of Daniel Welwrter for 
connocted by telephone with the cen- the government, in the trial of the Knapps 
tral oili<'e of the hospital. Th<» Mi'Jjtnn for the murder of Capt. Whit»» of Salem, 
Asylum Training tirhotd for nurses gives an al»sorbing case with the loc.il public at 
a two-years' course of training in g»»iiend the time. 'I'hen'after the paper app<>ared 
nursing, with special refiT»*n<!e Uy the care regularly, an assured success. Mr. Walter 
of cases of nervous and mental dis(S'iS(>s. continued aa editor until his death, in 1842; 
Tlie superintendent of nurs4>s luis charge the last two years of his life, however, by 
of the Training School, under the author- rcastm of ill health, he was much of the 
ity of the Superintendent of the Asylum, time unable to perf<»rm the work of his 
and of the Board of Trustees of the Mas- office ; and I^. Joseph Palmer, after- 
sachiutetts General Hospital. Tlie prac- wards lorg with the *' Advertiser," was 
tical work of the nursing service is sup- prsictically the responsible cdit^>r. Mr. 
plemented by a course of formal instnic- Walter, on his death, wjih succeeded by 
tion by leotura and class-room recitations, his sister, Miss Cornelia M. Walter, ns 
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ing Mr. UasKeii a cuuuuvu o* u^^ 

which covered a period of 21 years, ita wliich are sele 

scope was ereatly enlarged, as well as its lent judgment 

size, and the methods of journalism un- is a weU-edite* 

derwent the radical change which has under its prese 

lifted it into a systematic business and a taining its sup 

recognized profession. Mr. Haskell, more tics the ** Tram 

than any of his predecessors, gave to the publican. Its 

"Transcript" the literary flavor which editors, critics, 

made it so acceptable to many readers, ents is large, ai 

He had for many years, as his assistants, trained men. 
the late K P. Whipple the essayist, and Traveller 

Rev. Thomas B. Fox. Other literary published fron 

people were freanent contributors. At at No. 81 State 

one time Starr King wrote letters for it ; ington & Co. , - 

and Edwin H. Chapin, the eminent Uni- ing paper estfi 

versalist preacher and popular lecturer in founded in 18^ 

his day, was among those occasionally can Traveller,' 

writing for its colunms. Mr. Haskell before the ad 

died in 1874. He was succeeded by WiU tlie public co; 

liam A. Ilovey, who was the editor until steamboats ; e 

1881, when he retired, and Eld ward H. ford informati 

Clement succeeded to Uie position. Mr. to routes, me 

Wentworth, the junior partner of the places, and h* 

original firm of Dutton <& Wentworth, ited a spirite 

died Oct. 25, 1847. For nine years after, st^e, dashing 

his family retained an interest in the pa- *^ Evening Tn 

per, and then Mr. Dutton became the sole by the propi 

proprietor. In course of time his son was Traveller," u 

taken into partnership, and the firm name ton, I^add <& 

changed to Henry W. Dutton & Son. formerly of S 

Both the son and father died within a chard were tl 

few months of each other, in 1874, soon number mad* 

after the death of Mr. Haskell. There- of April, 184 

upon the publication was assumed by trus- made tliat it 

tees in the interest of the heirs of the and family pi 

»>^ •' - — a:i iqw wiian ihp> Boston dencies, and 



Traveller — Th'emont House. 

in a1>oiit n year, Mr. Bowker retiring. Btill made a i>owcr in New England joiimal- 
anothur ehuiifre, tliis time to Henry Flan- isiii, c8tJibIiHliin;<^ a mitional reputjition for 
deis & Co. The next change wan in IS*)!, his journal and himself. The *' Travel- 
to Worthiii}>^on, Flanders & Co.; tlie ler '* moved into its present qujirters about 
next, in lsr>(S, to Wortliin[^)n, Flanders the year iSVt, having been first publislioil 
& (luild (('urtis Gnildf now of the from the Old State House. From the 
*H\nnmurcial Hulletin"); then Worth- buildin}:^ it now occupies, Henjaniin Rns- 
ingtoii, Manders & Co. n^^ain; and finally sell, one of the m<Mt agji^ssive of HoHUm 
Roland Wortliin^^on t& (h>., iis it hits since ediU)rs. and one of tlie ablest, publislicd 
rcimained. Col. Worthin|;ton, its chief the ** Columbian Ckiutinel/' so name<l in 
propiiet or and conductor, asMocijitcnl him- 17iK), lumiig start e<l in 17H4 as tlu* 
self witli its origiiuit-ors about two montlis **MjU)sacliusetts Centinel/* mcrgtMl intx) 
aft4ir the issue of the first number, imd tlie '* Advertiser." [Ste Advertist-r.] Tbe 
early became a memlH^r of tlie publish- ** Traveller ** continues to l>e conducted 
ing firm, and its directing; mind. I In- with spirit aiul ability, and holds its own 
dor his direction tlic paper soon achieved as an enteqiriHing evening; newspa])cr. 
its reputation as an enteqirising and Its ^'Review of tJie Week,'* published 
prompt collector of news ; and several every Saturday, is, and loufi^ has been, a 
nidical chants in the business wore marked feature. While pK>sentin|? the 
brought alMmt. To him is due the eus- news, supplementing the Associated Press 
tom of selling the daily newspai»ers on telegraphic rei>orts with dispatches fnun 
the street thmugh iiewsl>oys, which was its specijkl correspondents, imblishing let- 
done, befora tlie *" Traveller " started tlie ters from correspondents, and i>;iyingcan>- 
general movt^ment, by the penny papers f ul and constjmt attention t4) the loc^il and 
only, and avoided by the ** res}H!cUible'' general news, it regularly maintains its 
papers. The ''Tniveller** also iiitro- departments of liteniry matters, book and 
duced the custom of diHplayil^; the feii- art reviews, dramatic and musical criti- 
tuns of its news upon bulletins hung out cisms, etc. ; consUintly aiming to make an 
in front of the newspa]K>r ofKce, now al- interesting and nsodable family ])a}H>r. 
most universally followed. It was early The "Traveller" is now the only news- 
enti*ri)rising in the gathering of news, paper published on State Street, which 
(hie of its "'big" enterprises w:is the pul>- used to bo the favorite place for news- 
lication of WebHt4>r*s Marshfiehl s}>ecch paper offices. 

r»n the nomination of Gen. Taylor for the Tremont House (The). Tremcmt 

Pn^sidency, in IS-tS. The siH^ech was Street, comer of Beacon. The oldi*st of 

made on a Friday afternoon, wjis brought the existing hotels of the city, the Tre- 

to Boston by express, and written out by mont enjoys a wide reput'ition. It was 

the re]M>rter I>r. J. W. St4>ne, published built originally by a st<K'k c(»m}Kiny, 

and for K:ile early in the next mom- prominent in which were several well 

iug. tJio '* Traveller" alone having it. known Bostonians of the time. William 

Messrs. Aiidn*ws and Puncharrl retired II. Eliot was the original pn)j<>ctor and 

as e<litors in lS.')r». In iS'iT the "Atlas," the Largest stiK-kholdor. The com<T- 

"(!hr«)uicle," and the "Evening Tele- st^mo was laid on the Fourth of July, 

graph " wei-o mergi'd int4) the "Travel- 1S28; and tlie event was one <»f the feji- 

ler; " and the exiM>rimentof a large met- tures of tlic local celebration of the day. 

ropolitan (juarto was tried, under the edi- The ceremonies were under the direction 

torial C4m<luct (»f the late Samuel Bowles, of the government of the (^haritiible Mo- 

the eminent editor of the "Springfield chanic AssiKriatioii. Under the st4)nc> a 

R<'pub1ican," and a large stjifT of assists plat« was deposited witli this inscrip- 

ants and writers, llie first publication tion : — 

under this arningement w;m mmlt> on the .,„, ^ ,...»_ ^« 

i-» * T..1.. «.i,.>4. 7.<x«. T*. » ..»«^:«..^ I i~ " The romer-ntone of the Tremont IlowdP wsB 

1st of July that year. It continued only i^j i,y g^„,„^i t,,^„ Armrtronff, nr«.W«it of 

until .September V), when the quarto fomi the CliariUble Mechanic Aiworiation, on tlie 

wjis abandoned, and a return made to the foiirtJi day of July, a. d. 1828, anti the 62«1 an- 

ohl form and the f omier arrsingenu^nts. ^^J^^JV of American lnaepen,lence ; Levi Lin- 

-«*,, ,^, . ixLi* coin lieine coTcmor of MaMarliiiiM^ttA, and JoHiah 

Mr. Bowles thenMi]>on retumed to Spring- Q„i„oy mayor of Bonton. A derire to promote 

field and the "liepublican/' which ho theweUare and to cootribute to the embolliali- 
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Treiiiont 'i'eniple now sumcui. v/n ui« cuu rvuicuiuvi 

nite of the hot4!l the ninnsion-hoiise and lieve.'* Jenn^ 

ganlen of Thonuis Perkins had stood, Tremont durii 

and aliM> that of the Belknap family, the here, when tl^ 

latter lionse with its end to the street; excitement ov 

and another fine old estate fronting on and paid her 

Heaeon Street. Over a year was eon- 1860 tlie Prin 

sunied in hnildinpr the hotel ; and it was were quartere< 

opened to the public in Oi^tobor, 1S2)). erty was acqi] 

Since that time it has been several times the g^at Sea 

enhirf^d, until now it occupies the entire David Sears, s 

lot bounded by Tremont and Beacon day. The T 

streets, Tremont Place, and the Oramuy ducted by Sil« 

Buryinfi^-Ground, between which and the firm of Chapii 

hotel is a passafi^cway from Tremont Stroet for years mai 

to Tremont Place, for foot passers. Its House, as pre 

granite) front, though extended, is not In 1870 Mr. < 

materially changed from its original ap- ness, whereu] 

pearancc ; but the effect of its massive had ch^irgo oJ 

st^me iM)rti('o, in the Grecian I>oric style, the Tremont r 

which was for many years its exterior dis- time the two 1 

tingiuHliing feature, with the sweep of anite managei 

granite ste}>s leading tx) the entninct^ on 28<) rooms, n 

the second floor, was lost by the radical suites which a 

changes marie in the simmier and winter ilies wint-erinp 

of ISS.*), when the new entrance on the lors have a h 

street floor was e(»nstrncted and tJie house Street. On t 

was considenibly enlarged by building over small dining-r 

p)rtionM of the van! between the orifrinal private partic 

liotid building and the houses on Tre- now beneatli t 

mont Pla<?e lubled to it st^venil years ago. the huge grai 

Mr. Rogers, the architect of tlie Tre- a broad hall o 

m<»nt, designed numerous c»ther buildings resort. The 

and dwellings in the town ; nobibly t-he southerly side 

Mcr(;hants^ Kxc'bange Building on State is kept on Uu 

Street. The house has alwaj's been a range from ^ 



Trejnant Temple. 



is the resnlt of a modest effort- bef^ui in 
18<'>9 to establiiih a fn^o chiirvli in Huston, 
where "all peraoiis. whether rich or poor, 
without distiuetioii of color or condition." 
luifi^ht worship. The HU<;p*8tion was tluit 
of Timothy GilWrt, a practical refomior 
of his day, es]>ocially idcntificMl with the 
anti-slavery movement. The first meet- 
inpi were held in a hall at N<». 'M Tre- 
mont Street. In 1840 lar^iT (piarters 
were socnn.'d in Conpn^ss liallf then on 
the comer of Milk and (^m^ntss stntet-s; 
and there the Tremont Stn^et Hn]>tiHt 
(Church was orp^anized with 82 members, 
dismissed for this pnrpose from the vari- 
ous I^'iptist chun^fies in the city «'ind its 
vicinity, Kev. Nathaniel (Solver, 1). 1)., 
was the first pastor, and he remaimtd in 
charjf** for twelve years. Pul>lic worship 
W2ts continue<l in (\mg^*ss Hall for about 
a year ; then this place Ix'coming* t4X> 
small for the constantly inereasiuf; con- 
gre^itioiis, a tliird n>moval was made to 
a room on the comer of Tremont and 
liromfield streets, which was fitted up to 
neat fnmi (Kjt) to 7<M) {K^rsoiis. Tlie in- 
creasinpf attendance, however, soon crowd- 
ed these new quart^^rs ; and a few of the 
promiiumt friemls of the enterprise con- 
cluded that the time had come to s<>cure 
A hiTi^ti place of worship centrally lo- 
cate<I, and capjibb^ of accomino<1atiii}^ a 
RTtwitly incrcas<*d con(]^n*}^ition. JLirly in 
lS-4;» the Trenu>nt Theatre was offere<l for 
sale; and this estate, coiitaininpf l.'iftMK) 
feet of land, was at lenp^th puroh:iS4*(l for 
*r»r>,<MM>, Timothy (Jilbert, S. O. Shipley, 
Tliomas Gould, and William 8. Danircll 
taking; the deed, which was dated tlune 
of that year. The pun'has<frs, on their 
own ]>ersoiuil responsibility, had the in- 
terior of i]w building; remiMlelbMl, the 
hall, st4>n:s, and other rtMims ;imnipr«'d in 
A manner <M)nv4>nient for the pur|)os4> de- 
fiifcned, aii<l furnitun' put in, at a total 
exp(>nse of JJi'Jl.'JSt.Ti:*,, making; the total 
cost of the pnipertv and its n'arninjf**- 
ment, $7U,2S4.."):]. On the 7th of Dieem- 
h«»r, 1H43, the new honst> w;w de<licated, 
and afterwards (K'oupied by the chiin'h 
as a prominent pl:u>e of worship. On the 
nif>:ht of March ^>1, IX-VJ. the <'ntire build- 
injT W.18 completely destroyed by fire. 
The subject of rebuilding; became a wri- 
ous question to the tmstei's (the onj^inal 
proprietors l>ein}]^ now trustees, the deed 
iiayinfs^ been chanp^d tx> the form of a 
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trust in April, 1H44), who alone had the 
entire cont-rol of the estate; the church 
havin{C only a pnMpective interest when 
tlie pro]K'rty should l>e free from debt, 
or, in c:ise of sale, in any surplus which 
mipi'ht be left. Finally they decided to 
rebuild, and the new buildinpf was com- 

fleted in December of the followiuf^ year 
b'^^^t). Its cost, im'ludii^ furniture, 
or)*f:in, ^as and sti>am fixtures, iiisuram*e, 
inteivst, et<;., w;ls $120,814.20. The 
tnistttes, 1)ec(»minp^ satisfied that they 
could not witli saftity to thenis<dves, and 
thos<> involved with them, contrive to 
can-y the burden of this property on the 
old conditions, cidled a meeting of the 
proiniu4>iit men of the di^nominatitni in 
the city and its vicinity, to devise* some 
plan of rtdief. This was held March 1, 
18-V). It was then determined that it 
w:is desira)>le to mn^un') the estiite to the 
dtiuominatioii ; and an amingement w:ui 
m>ule t4) plai>e it temporarily in the Inuids 
of IM individuals, until sulmcriptions 
could be obtAined for its purchas4s with 
a view of conveyinjc it to a society Ut 
be chilled tlie Kvanj^elical Baptist Be- 
nevolent and Missionary Society. June 
28, 18.'».5, the j>n)p4irty was c<»nveyed by 
deed to Thom.'is Kichanlsou. Fre<1erick 
Gould, fl. W. (ionverse, G. W. (^lipman, 
and J. W. Merrill, :w trustiH's ; the sum 
of $>'>(>,71 l.lKi over and alM»ve its out- 
standing^ liabilities bein^ paid therefor; 
and the new KvanpftOieal Baptist lienevo- 
lent and Missionary Sniety l>ein^ duly 
oi^^niz<'d M;iy 11, 1>C)8, the whole estate 
was tninsferrtHl to it by a dee<l of convey- 
aiKM* dated Nov. JJt), that year. The land 
on which the buildinpf stofMl wtis at iiw 
time of the conveyance valued at Ji»8 
a f«N>t, and the estimated value of the 
entinj projMfrty w;is ."ri2o0.814.2t»; its 
cost to the s<Kriety was .<!<)•"), 188.84. On 
June i>, 18.50, a le;uw.» was ex(tcuted, 
'* jn*si"tiii«»' the Tn»nu>nt Stnu't Baptist 
Chun'h and S<K'iety the us«» of the jjn'at 
hall, with the orj^anand fumitnre therein, 
duriuf? the daytime on Sundays, as a place 
of publi<> worship : and also b:uu*ment-- 
nsmis for v<*stry and Siibbatli - school. 
Tlie church shall always maintniu public 
worship on the Sabbath, with free s<>atA, 
and so sup])ort a f;*x><li efficient p3ist4)r, :i8 
shall 1h> cn>ditable to tho Baptist denom- 
ination, and such its shall l>e so considered 
by the Baptist churches in the city of 
1 



Tremont Temph. — Trinity C/iurch. 



Itoston, anil the adjiiininK citien and 
towns fit IliirelieBler. It.ixbiiry, llitHik- 
liiw, Ciunbricl|re, CbarlfBtown, and Vht\- 
sua : ami that the ['biirvh ahull hnld aiid 
maintain the diictrities nf Ihv itvitni^-iivAl 
ItuptiHt vbiirciiM in mid citiMi iiiul tuwm. 
fiitliur «f thi> ltai>tnt vhunibeii in iraid 
ciUcB Wtd tnwns may at any time call n 
eiiancU. to W cunipiiBnl ot tmi nieiulipn 
fnniiHmih irhurobi-a — nit. Kiu tlinu :i ina- 
jiirity i>f the wliole number — iw may 
ubiHuie tn Bend delegnhn, to inquire 
whi!tlH>r tlw ehmi'h )um bniki-ii »ny of 
thpae ivvi'muitsj luid if (lie (inuncil »u 
obiMeii Hhidl decide that tbf chnreh biu 
fuliHl to crnnply with any of tlie Rove- 
naobi, tlien thin li^aiie Hhall ceiiae. In case 
of a Kale of the estate, th: 
anil ymd; aiul tlie unioun 



; the 



Ubnion Socioty, whose headquarter* are 
in New Yurk rily ; and the bnripesn and 
editoriid roumn nf the " Watchinan." the 
recofpiized newspapet nrftao of New Gne- 
land ItnptiBts. [See WalcJiman.] The 
llHptist Social llnitm [see llnjilifl Soriai 
Unioa] liiui ita monthly meetingrs heie. 
Tho I'uiini Temple (liurch has steadily 
ini'reBHMl, nnd luiw has a lai^ member- 
ahip^ and crowded con^^re^l ions at every 
'" •- 1 - larjfg Sondaj- 



iwlnxd I 



ei^tod with it, 11 



called the Youi^; I'ru- 

!»Te- iJe's AsiMiciation. Its pnstora luiTe been 

case llev. Dr. (,'olver, l^mken of nbove as the 

I lonse is null fimt piuitiir : Iteva. I. II. Kidloch ; J. D. 

realianl from Fnlt^in, 1). I). ; Oeorfre C. Lorinier, 1). I). ; 



erty of llrookl}-n. N. Y.. who inie- 
cliaiiteR, nail ex|H>n*ea, Hhall lie p:iid over ee?ded Dr. Kliis, be^nn his work liere on 
to HiUil chnreh, whieh amniml slioll be Mr»- 1, IrtS'i. [See Appendix " ' 

Indd in Iniirt by the deavuns nf sud ■*-■-"— "•- •- '" ■ 

ebun'h fin- tlie piirpnxe nf building a new 
lAitUH of wondiip. or to be apurojinnted 



. mutual nfproement lietwt 



Trinity Chiuoti (rrotestAnt Epis- 
inipij], at the iiiteiBection of Hnnlinf;- 
toB Avenne and Bnylstjni and Clorendna 
irireets. Itoek Bay district, is admitted to 
'h! the Rnest chnreh edifice in New Eiq;- 



1 tlie land, if not in^tlie c< 



intry. It U 



concurrent vole in tha election of pns- Inr npxe mhled to Ihe eastern 



tor. Aue- 14, IS70, Ihe huildinf^ 
aintin destroyed l>y fin>. It was rebuilt 
pmmplly on an improvml pl.in, ami re- 

rniiirorrelitrionKservicpfltK't. IT, IrWD, 
hall beiujC dedieati'd by n An- niniueal 
pnlertainmenl. Tlw prewnt audience- 
mom is one of llie finest in the cmintrv. 
It is 122 feet lonfc, 72 feet wide, nnd (HI 
feet hi|rh. It has beside the main floor, 
a fint ami second (ptUey, the whole fnr- Tli 
niflliiiiR scats for 2,(U)(I |>eoptn. Tlio or- wii 
(ran is of lie IIixili * Hjistinjpi ninkp, th« 
the fonrlh tliJa linn liiu hllilt for tJlo Uir 
Teniphi. It is of (-rent nnvtur ami of wh 
sinj^ilor bcnnty. It hiis four manuals, 
(Ul n^slvra, :!,442 pines, and unusnal 
mmdiaiiical rpsonrees. Jtcneatli the main 
hall of tlie Temple is the Heionaon, a 
smaller and most convenient hall, ' ' 






The 



twir-story is carried by an arcade of only 

[WO nrch^ Above the aisles a i^Uri' is 

eanied acmH the arches, which is called 

llio " triforinm " (^nllery, and serrea to 

nnineet the tliree nitiin gallerieB. one 

acruw either transept, and one across the 

west null of the nave. Tlie extreme width 

of the rbnrrb across tlie IranSFpIs is 121 

fi'i-t, and the extreme length lOOfeet. 

~ cIuiiicpI is r>T feet deep and 52 feet 

:. A nniijne clinpel is connected with 

miun structure liy nn D]M>n cloister, 

effect of which is very strikinfr. The 

interior ot the chnreh nnd chapel is 



Tiuished in black walnul. and the vestibule 

in asli and oak. The interior decorations 

are i'lal>ORitf> and in exqniHle tnsle, and 

It to the 



skill of .luhii Tia Farp- of New York. 
aenlinfC capai'ity of nearlv 1.000, [See pjeiit central lower, 211 feel high, sur- 
IFnlls.] 'rha several entmnces to birth nionnta the stnicture, rising from four 
hnlUnrceomniodioiis, and nffonl aspenly piers nt Ibn crossing of the nave and 
c»it from them. In other rooms of tlie transept. It is massive in form, and is 
Temple buildinf; are the offices of tlie the main feature of the edifice. luaidv, 

' ' ~ I Baptist Missiimary Union [una the tower is 4li f«et BqiUVe. He mft- 
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Trinity Church. 

teriftl employed in the body of the church June 17, 17^0, hylir. Davenport, a8siste<l 
is Dedham [^ninitof ornamented with by the Key. Samuel Habury of New Lon- 
brown free-stone trininiinpt. The exte- don. In 1828 this buildiiifi^ ^iras taken 
rior of tlie apse is decorated with mosaic down, and Sept. 17 of that year tlie 
work of polished pfninitc. Tlie church has corner-stone of the second church build- 
several stained f^Iass memorial windows, iii|7 was laid. The features of tlie latter 
made in Europe. It nmembles some of were its massive walls and its stately 
those catliedrals in the South of Franco tower. It was a solid (xothic structure, 
which are recognized as models in a noble and intended to rennxluce Uie Old £n^- 
school of ecclesiastical art. Thouf^h the lish type of the Episcopal t«mple. It 
buil<Un{7 cost $750,000, the parish has no was destroyed in the Grttat Fire of 1872 ; 
debt. Tlie architects were Messrs. Gam> and its broken tower and partly cruiu- 
brUl of New York and H. II. Richardson bled, massive widht formed a most pictur- 
of this city. The church was consecrated esquo ruin after the havoc of the flames, 
on Feb. t>, 1877, the bishop of the di(K!ese and before the ** burnt district" was 
conduct.in|^ tlie services. Four prelates cleared up and prepared for rebuilding, 
of the church, many cler}^ymen, the gt)v- In the winter preceding: this disaster, the 
enior of the State, the mayor of the city, parish had referred the subject of a nev/ 
and a lar^e number of oUier people of church buildinji^ to a building committee, 
distinction were present on tlie occasion, and eventiudly the desi^^fns of tlie archi- 
— The history of Trinity Church bef^iui tects for the church now standing were 
with the year 1728. In April of that year accepted. Tlie new Trinity was tben 
steps were taken towards the fonnation built and completed in the wiiit«r of 
of a third E])iscopal church in Boston, 1877. Tlie pulpit of Trinity has beon 
" by reason that the Chapel [King's occupied by a long line of distinguished 
Chapel] is full, and no pews to be men. Following is a list of the rectors: 
bought by new comers.'* Land wjw Revs. Addington Daveniwrt, 1740-1740 

Eurchased, corner of Summer Street luid (die<l that year) ; William Hooper, 1747- 
!ishop Alley, now Hawley Street; and 17(57 (died that year); William Walter, 
it was arranged th<it a church should be I). I)., assistant minister 170^3, rector 
built thereon, ** most conducing to the 17(i7-l775; Samuel Parker, I>. I)., as- 
decent and regular performance of divine sistant minister 1774, rector 1770-180-1 
service accortling to the nibrick of the (died that year) ; John S. J. Gardiner, 
common Prayer-book used by the Church I). !>., iissist;uit minister 171^, rector 1805- 
of England, as by law established.'' IS'K) (died); J. W. l)oane, D. I>., assist- 
Tlie movement developed slowly; and it ant minister 1828, rector 1K)0-1K!C3; Johu 
was years before the corner-stone of the II. Hopkins, assistant minister, IS'U- 
pr(»p<wed building was laid, though the 18:>2 ; Jonathan M. Waiiiwright, 1>. I)., 
church was organized under the name of rector, 18.*>^i-18;>8 ; John L. Wats4>ii, as- 
Trinity Church, and services begun. On sistant miiiLster, IKiO; Maiiton Eiistburn, 
April 15, 17'>4, sufficient subscriptions I). I)., rector, 184;5-18<J0; lliomas M. 
being then secured, the corner-stone was Clark, assistant miinsti^r, 1847-1851 ; 
laid by Rev. Roger Price of King's Henry Vandyke Johns, D. D., jissistant 
Chapel as commissary of the Hishop of minister, 1851 ; A. G. Mercer, I). D., as- 
Ix>ndon. Tlie building was erected with- sistant minister, 18()1 ; Philli|>s Hnmks, 
out further delay, and on Aug. 15, 17'>5, D. I)., rector, 18(j0; Frederick Ravlies 
opened for worship. It was a wooden Allen, assistant minister. Rev. Samuel 
structure, 00 by 50 feet, and 30 feet stud. Parker, the third n'ctor, was a native of 
It wsis a plain a£Pur, witli gambrel roof, Portsmouth. He was bishop of Miussa- 
standing witli its end to the street. Shaw, chusetts, and in his day stood at the head 
in 1817, described it as having ** a shew of the Episcopal Church in New England, 
of the Corinthian style, but not-hing to Rev. ]>r. John Sylvester John Chirdiner 
recommend it but its roominess, and con- received his degree of A. M. from Harvard 
venienco for worship." Rev. Addington College in 180:^ and his D. 1>. from the 
Davenport was the iirst regular minister University of Pennsylvania in 1813. The 
of the church ; and tJio holy sacrament famous ^tholc^icy Club, which gave birth 
was first adnunistered witliiu its woUs to the Bogton Atheniwim and the " North 
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to this country when a boy. lie gradu- 8cott, and othen 
ated at Columbia College, and became Tlirnhalle. 
Bishop of Biassachusetts in 184:], on Uie TumvereilL 

death of Bishop Griswold. llis successor, ton, 
as rector of Trinity in 1800, Rev. Dr. Twelfth B 

Brooks, is one of the most famous preach- ored). Phillips 

ers in the Protestant Episcopal denomiiia- About tlie year 

tion. lie is much beloved by his parish- belonging to the 

ioners, and highly esteemed in the com- on Smith Court 

munity. He is a brilliant, rapid speaker, time under the 

earnest and eloquent, and, a man of su- licentiate by th( 

perior stature, is a conspicuous figure in body Vfaa the se 

Boston. [See Appendix Ji. ] third historic oo 

Trinity House. No. 1.*) Burroughs the Twelfth Ba] 

Place. Established 1881. A charitable its first re^lar 

work supported by Trinity Church. [See A. Qrimes, of 

this.] It has five departments: a day tlie people of lue 

nursery for children whose moUicrs go were first know 

out to daily work, paying five cents a day Baptist Church, 

for each child left here ; an industriid successful with 1 

department, including kitchen garden sign. The ool 

claHHos in housekeeping for girls, cooking convention was 

classes for both girls and women, mend- Bedford, and th 

ing, sewing, luid niothers' classes," the delegates met R 

latter taught to cut and make garments ; of Leesburg, V: 

an out-door department, in which tempo- ton, D. C. He 

rary relief is given when necessary ; and take charge of 

a casual department, in which women Mr. Ayers wit 

sent by the wards 10, 11, and 12 confer- withdrew and 

ences of the Associated Charities — the Two councils w» 

wanls in which the work of Trinity House voted not to rec' 

is mostly done — are employed at house- the request of Ji 

work or work in the (Lay nursery at 75 Ednmnd Kelly 

cents a day without meals. had been conne 

Trust Companies. See Banks, society, then oai 

Tufts Colleee Club. A soci<d club his mediation t' 



Twenty-Eighth Congregational Society. 

Twenty-IUghth Congregational f rum collections in p^neral use with Chris- 
Society. Parker Memorial Baildiui;^, tiaus. llie prayers were expressions of 
Berkeley Street, corner of Appleton ; the devout feeling*, usually of gnititude and 
representative of the society formed by lonpng, on a sober level, personal and 
*' friends of free thought*' in 184o, for tender, but witliout humiliation, super- 
Theodore P;irker. In January of tliat stition, or the least recogiiition of do^ia 
year, when the pulpits of lioston were at beginning or end. The sermons were 
practically closed I47ainst him, *' a com- grave, solid, seldom less tlian an hour in 
pany of gentlemen met,'" says Parker's length, often more, and were crammed 
biographer, (). B. Frothingham, *' and with thought. The preacher took tlie 
piissed a single resolution : * that the Rev. intelligence of his audience for granted, 
Theo<lore Parker shall have a chance to and often taxed it severely. To listen to 
6e heard in Boston.' '' The Melo<leon, him reg'uhirly was indeed a liberal edn- 
which used to stand where the Bijou edition, not in theology or even reli^on 
Theatre is now, wiis (>ngaged ; and here alone, but in i><)litics, history, literature, 
his Boston ministry began, on Feb. 10, s<aence, art, everytJiin^ tli.it interested 
184r>. In l>eceml>er following he ac- riitiomd minds.*' The sittings were free; 
cepted a fonual invit;ition to become tlie and the expenses were met by voluntary 
pastor of the new society ; and on Jan. 4, contributions, .'lud subscriptions by a few 
IMti, he w;i8 inst;dled. Tlie ceremony of the parishioners. Parker pre^iched hero 
was very simple. The cluiimum of the regularly imtil his illness in I85i) ; and he 
committee niiide a shoii^ statement of continued as minister until liis death, 
the manner in which the society was which occurred in Italy, May 10, 1S(XJ. 
formed, and of its acti(m in ciilling Mr. To succeed him as pastor of the society, 
P;u'ker ; and the remjuiiing exercises Rev. Samuel R. Caltlirop, now of Syra- 
were conducted by tlie new pastor, witli- cuse, N. Y., was first calle<l. For a year, 
out the support of any other clei^gyman. from May, 1S4)5, to July, 18<K», l)jivid A. 
His sermon was on ** Tlie Idea of the Wasson of Medford was the minister. In 
Christian Church." In 1S.")2 the society 180<5 the Parker Fraternity R<»oms were 
moved to the Music ILill, and with this established, at No. iVU Washington St niet, 
place his fame as a pre;icher is associ- to which the society moved, \\lii1e here 
ated. Says Frothingham in his biography Samuel Ijongfellow was for two years 
befont quoted: '*In this spsudous tern- minister; then Rev. Jiunes Vila Blake; 
pie, dedicated to art, TliecKlore Parker succeeding him, Rev. J. L. Dudley; and 
miule his power felt. He grew to the then James Kay Applebee. In lS7o the 
place, llie central ]Hmition commanded present Parker Memorial Building was 
a 1)r(.Nul view. Standing hero he could erectAsl, and the I'arktjr Frateniity estab- 
\w seen on all sides. The multitudinous lislK-d its<rlf hero. During its occupation 
doorways let in the world ; it wjis the of this and the Washingt^m Street liK'AX- 
world he want4;d. The ass<iiiibly was, on tion, it litis h:ul oce{iHion;il pulpit services 
the whole, the most remarkalile that ever of John Weiss, Ralph Widdo Eiiiers«>n, 
gathered statedly within four walls in William Lloyd Garrison, now all <leiid ; 
America; ui> to that time, much the of Wendell Phillips, O. IJ. Frotliingham, 
lai-gest, if we except Whitt^Held's, which Francis E. Abbott, Moncure D. C^onway, 



was composed of very different people, 
drawn by a very tlifTercut attraction. . . . 
He li;ul no :u>cesH«jries of rit-e, symbol, 
ceivmoiiy, dm'triiial, or ecclesi:isticjd iiiys- 
tery. He read the old Bible, but with 



C-elia Burleigh, P^liiah D. ('heney, and 
many otliers. |S»;e First Church in Wist 
lioxlnvrfi for reference io Tlieo<lorc Par- 
ker's first settlement in what is now a 
part, of Boston ; and Old lAindmarks for 



jjfreat f n.'edom ; and he read other writ- refereii<?e t<» his home in Exeter Place ; 
ings beside. Hymns were sung, but not also Appendix BA 
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Braintree churches, — dismisHed from 
their reepectiye chnrches for this pur- 
pose, — vrith a minority of a small so- 
ciety first {lathered in 1819, with Rev. 
James Sabine as its pastor: hence its 
name of the Union Church. Mr. Sabine^s 
society held its meednj^ originally in 
Boylston Uall, and soon after its or^j^ani- 
zation several individuals connected with 
it built a meeting-house on Essex Street. 
This was then occupied by the society for 
about two years ; but, difficulties arising 
between the pastor and a portion of his 
people, he withdrew from the meeting- 
house, followed by Ids supporters, and 
Boylston Hall was again occupied by 
them. Subsequently, on June 10, 1822, 
the minority, witli members of the three 
churches who came to their assistance, 
were organized as a separate church ; and 
in August following the name of the Un- 
ion Church was taken, when a formal title 
to the meeting-house was obtained. The 
iirst pastor of the reorganized church was 
Rev. Sanmel Green. He was installed 
March 20, 1823, and continued in the 
position for 11 years; when, on account 
of failing hcaltli, he resigned, his pas- 
torate ceasing on the anniversary of his 
instjilLitiun. A few months later, Nov. 
20, l8iW, he died, at the age of 42. Rev. 
Nehemiah Adams, who succeeded him, 
was the senior pastor for more than 40 
years, — until his death in 1878, — and 
for o5 years the sole pastor. He was a 
tliorouiphlv cultivated innn. and pnrlv wnn 
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Unitananism atul Unitanan Churches, 

Chief Jiistico Shaw, and William G. Rnn- eeptioiM, — the Old South and the Fint 
sell. ApplicantH fur afiinitwion must first Church in CharleHtowii, — wore (K'cnpicd 
bo r(*iN)rtu(l on favonibly hy a coniniitteef by Unibirian priMicherH; and sun early jw 
and then aru voted on by thii club. One 1747 a settled minister over one of the 
bhu-'k ball in five excludes. The entnuico hvulin^ Benton churches — Riiv. Jonathan 
fee is 2^100, and the animal aiMi>HHnient Mayhew, the pastor of the West Church 
^A\ A feature of the club is its excel- from 1747 to 17<»<» — preached tlie doo- 
leut tAble d'hot« dinnora. The club house trine of Uuitarianism, or, as some claim, 
wjw formerly tl\o rcHidence of Abl>ott that of ('niversiilism. [See Univfrsalism 
Lawrence. It is spiuiious, w«ll arninpfd ami Univrrsalist Churvhts.] The foUow- 
and furnished, a<lorn(Ml by paintiu^^s and ers of the lilxivid faith were first called 
other works of art, and provided with a Amiinians ; and thtt titlo of l^nitarian 
well-furnished library. (hi the (Kxsision wiis not assumed until early in the pn*s- 
of the inau)irunition of the club 1ioilh(>, ent century, when, in about the ye:ir IS IT), 
(K't. 15, lS(i:», Mr. Everett, in his adtlit'ss th«!i Unitariaus mtparated from the Trini- 
as pn'sideut of the club, ^ave tlie follow- t^iriaus, and the distinct siM't was estab- 
inj; ple:isin^ pictun> of its situation: *' It lished. The early history of the den<uui- 
stands on drv native soil; elevated and mtiim bristles with controversies. In IStkT) 
oiHMi to the air, but c<>ntr:d and e:isily sic- Ritv. Henry Wan*, Sr., a i)ronounced 
ct^ble. It is in a neiprhborlnNMl sis de- Unitarian, was m:ule IltJlis professor of 
sinible OS any in town, and all ItA sur- divinity at Harvard (^dlej^e; and Ki>v. 
roundiii}^ are of conpmial resiH*ctJibility. Dr. Andrew P. Peabmly, in his cluipter 
Its proximity to our noble Conmion is a on the '"UnitariaiLs in Boston,** in the 
feature of extrome beauty; the views **Memorisd History,'' siiys: ** There can 
from every story of the house are cheer- 1)e but little <loubt that this event either 
ful and attractive : those from the upper induced or hastened the foundation of 
windows and the observat4>ry on the roof Andover Theological StMuiwiry and tlie 
are of unsurpiiss(»d lovelini^ss. As I con- est^iblislnuent of Park Street Church, — 
templatml them the other day, g-:izin{^, the former destined to furnish eaniest an- 
undcr the dreamy li^^ht of an Indian sum- tag^onists of Boston Unitarianism, the hit- 
nier, on the waters in the centre of the ter siHu-ially d(>si^uMl t4> check its :is- 
Conunou, si>arklinj;^ throu};h the tinti^d cendaucy and to countersict its influence.** 
luaph^ ami elms ; tlut line of surround- The first Unitarian minister of the First 
iuff hills, Brij^liton, BrtNtkline, Itoxbury, Church, now situated on the comer of 
And ])orch<*ster; the islanrls that gtun tlie Berkeley and MarllHiroii^h streets, then 
liarl>or; the city stn>telie<l like a iMinoni- the **()ld Brick'* ('hurch, on wluit was 
ma around and Ix'neath, — I thou^^ht my then (V>rnhill (now Wjishinpiton Street), 
eye had never resteil on amort! delif^htful nearly opiMwiti^ the hotul of StiiiAi Stivet, 
pronpiM't.'* {See Club Life in lioston, and was Be v. (^liarles Chauncy. Fi4;v. John 
A/mrHiiix C. ] Clark was ordained .'is his .'bts4MTiate in 
union Freight Railway. S<je Old 177S, and upon his <leath, in 17S7, Ihj- 
CfJonif liailrtHit/j and 'IVrmhuiJ Fiifflitits. came the S4>li' past4»r. Sui'ceedinjf minis- 
Uziion Hall. See I fans, or Yountf ters wcn^ Revs. William Emerson (the 
M*'n*8 Christian Union. father of the eminent Hal pli Waldo Emer- 
UnionPark. t^* I'nrksami S^i/mms. son), John L. Abbi>t. Natlumiel L. Froth- 
Union Temple Church. See Trt- in^^ham. ami Kuf us Ellis, ordaini*<l in IS'>:», 
mont Ttmjtlc ami wliost* i)ast4)r:ite wiis brought t-o a 
Uuitarianiam and Unitarian clost* by his death in LiverixNil, En^^., in 
(Congregational) Churches. Kin^r^s ISS.'). [Svti' First Chnrrh.\ Of the Second 
C]ia]M;1, which was the first EpiflCO}>;il Church, in "the pulpit of the Mathers,'* 
church in Boston, b(*came, in 1782, the Rev. John I j«'ith nop, ordained in 1 7(^S ^^ 
first Unitarian (church in Boston. But the first Unitjirian minister; and he w:ui 
s*>iue years befon* tluit time Unitjiri:mism followed by Ii<tv. Henry Wartj, Jr., in 
hiul biHiU re;rularly ])n'iU'hed in Boston 1817, Ralph Wahlo Emerson in 1S21>, 
pulpits. .\t the clos«« of the Revolution- Revs. Chandler Robbins in 1H;>:>, Robert 
ary War, all tin* (.'onj;^n*pitioiuil pulpits Lsiird Collier in 1S7<», and Edwartl A. 
in what is now Boston, with but two ex- Horton in li<80. TkiiH was the society 
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eiigaii^d, in 1 <m:, as reauer, uiui «*«» 

urtlaiiicd as roetor in 17«S7, when the cou- and Charli 

* nectitm of tlie church with tlie Aiucricjin Cyms A. B 

' Episcopal (?hurch was terminated. His of Mr. Lo 

successors have l>cen : Kovs. Fnuicis W. Lowell's d 

P. Greenwood, in 1S24 ; Kphniini Pea- tor. [See I 

body, in 184<»; and Ilenry VV. Foote, in Church, wl 

« 18<n. [See King's Chapel.] The first finally disa 

I UnitJirian niinisti^r of the J^r.ittle Square Church, lui 

< Church, now dissolved, was liev. Joseph isiers. Jo 

t S. Huckndnstcr, who was the pastor from long line, 

ISOT) to 1S12. Kdward Everett succeeded Fnwicis Ps 

him in 1S14 ; lievs. John G. Palfrey, from Young, A 

1S18 to \^]0; and Stmmel K. l.K>throp, Waterston 

1S!>4 to the dissolution of tlie society, not New Soutl 

!! lonf) after its removal to its new stone on Church 

I church building on Commonwealth Ave- mer ami ] 

nue, now tlie church of tlie First Baptist by trade, 1 

Society. [S(;e Brattle Square Church,] first, R«^v. 

•■ I)r. Lothrop lived U* the ripe age of S2, 1702 ; tht 

dying, rather suddenly, on June 12, 1S(U». John T. } 

llie Federal Street Church, now the Kirkland 

Arlingttm Strctet Church, lK*o:imo dis- ucl Coope 

i tinctly Unitarian under the ministnitions P. Green 

of Rev. William Ellery Channing ; tliough Young, IS 

it forsook the Presbyterian fonii and 1>^)1 ; Wl 

adopted the (V)ngn»gational in 178<), and the chun 

, Jeremy Belknap, it-s minister fn>m 17H7 and Chur 

to 1708, is cliissi'd as among the earlier yeiirs bef( 

ITnitAiiiins. Clianning began his labors nnitinl wi' 

! here in June, 18(X3 ; and, sjiys Dr. Pen- on CanuU 

, body, in his ** Memorial History '* cha]>ter whieh M; 

quoted ab<»ve, **lii8 power Jis a pn*acher First Par 

. . . raiwid the Federal Street Church io rian uiide 

a commanding position and influence. '* Lster frtm 

Channing died (k't. 2, 1S42. His sueces- two past 

T> ..._ V — « rL «<.♦ T,a,„ I? "R^v. Gee 



Vhitarianiafn — Unitarian Building. 

(loru Parker was for some years settled, {^nized in ISID, which holds an aiuiuid 

— from l^^^ to 184<(; luid its tinit Unitji- meeting; in this city on the last Wednes- 

rijin minister was liev. John Hradford, day in May, for address and discussion ; 

who served from 1785 to 1S25 [nee First the Ministerial Union, organized in 1804 

Church in West Uorbury]; of tlie First ** to promote ministerial fellowship, wel- 

Cliureh in Jamaica Plain, Rev. Tliomns come and assist those entering tlie liberal 

Gray, Sf^ttled in 17(K>, was the first llui- ministry, protect the profession and par- 

tarian minister; of the First Church in ishes from incompetent and unworthy 



lX>rche8tt»r, liev. Moses Everett, wsttled 
fnmi 1774 t^> 171KJ; and of the First 
Chiinrh in Brighton, Rev. John Foster, 
IKistor fnmi 1784 to X^HM [See First 
Church in lirighton^ First (^hurch in iJitr- 
Chester^ and Jf'VrA-^ Church in f Jamaica 
Vlain.] ()f tliu churches fomuMl during 
the ])reseiit century, tlie following are 
still in existence: South (\)ngreg>itioiud 
Clumh, Rev. Pldwanl E. Hale; Church 
of tile Disciples, R4;v. Jiuiies Freeman 
Clarke; :iud Church of the Unity, Rev. 
Miiiot J. Sjivage, — in tlie city proper [see 
ea<rli of these by their titles] ; llawes 
PhuM* (liufch, South Hoston; church in 
Wiishiiigton Vilbige ; Second (^nigrega- 
tioiuil Church, YawI Rost4)n ; Mount Pleas- 
ant Congreg<iti(uml Church, Roxbury Dis- 
trict ; Tliinl Religious Society, I^iwer 



men, contribute to the edification of its 
members, and assist in the diffusion of 
knowledge ; ** the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledgt*, Piety, and Cliarity, 
incorporated in 18(k'> ; the &I;uttKfcchusetts 
Ev.ingelic^d Missionary Sixiiety, instituted 
in 1800 to aid feeble parislies in su])port- 
ing preiu'hing ; the Society for Promoting 
nii(>ol(»gi<.'.al Education, organized in 181(>, 
incoii)onited 18.S1 ; the So<*iety for the 
Relief of Aged and J>estitute Clerg>'men, 
formed in 184S, incorporated 185(); the 
Ladies' C^^onmiission on Sunday - Scliool 
B(K»ks, whose chief object is the prepara- 
tion of lists of iHNtks suitable for Unita- 
rian Sunday-Hcli<M)l libraries, ami also 
lists to l>e recommended for general resid- 
ing, a<ia])ted to the use of young persons, 
and as guides in the fonnation of smiill 



Mills, Don^hester District; church ill liar- libmries; the Heiievolent Fraternity of 



rison S<£iiar<» ; Church of the Unity, in Ne- 
{Miiiset ; and Harvard Churi'h, (liarles- 
towii Ditftrict (of which Rev. George E. 
Ellis wiks p:u{t4>r for a long |K>riod, from 
1840 t4i 1S<W)). Tliere 'atv also the War- 
ren Street Chap<d, established in IKU 
[seo this]; the Bulfincli Street Clia])el, 
formerly nuHinch Street Church ; the 
Panuenter Stn*et (liajiel ; the Morg.in 
i*hiiiM>K aiul the Unity C'hapel, W.ishiiig- 
tou Villag«N — mainly <levoted to mission 



Churches of Boston, organized 1KI4, in- 
e<»riM>nit«<l 18:>0; the Children*s Mission 
to the Childn>n of the Destitute in tiie 
City of I^mton, instituted 184J>, incor- 
I>orated 18<W ; Industrial School fop 
Girls, Dorchester District, organized 185^3, 
incori)onited 1854 ; Temporary Home for 
the l)i>stitute, established 1847, incor- 
porate<l 1852; and the Home for Aged 
Colored Women, No. 27 MjTtle Street, 
founded in lS<iO. The more important 
work. (S<M» lintfiuticnt Fraternity of of these various associations and (»rgaii- 



Churchcs.] Th»» Hever;d churches in J5os- 
tou ixv** unitt><l for practical dciioniina- 
tioiial and geiu'ral work in the ** Suffolk 
Confi*n*nce of Unitarian and other Chris- 
tian churches." [See Appendix /i.] 

Tlie sitvenil dtjiiominational missionary 
and otliur organ iziitions whose headquar- 
ters are in BoHttm include the gn>at 
American Unitarian Ansociatitsi founded 
in 182'*>, and incorporated in 18-17, whose 



izat ions will In; found dtstcribed in detiul 
elsewhere in this book, under their re- 
spective titles. llie denominatioiuil 
newspa])er is the ^* Christian Register,'^ 
edited by Samuel J. Barrows, and pub- 
lished by the Christian R«'gister Associa- 
tion. [See Christian lUyister.^ The 
headquarters of the denomination are in 
ilio ^' UnitArian Building/' comer of 
Beacon and Bowdoin streets. [See Ap' 



fitdd is tlie couiitTv at hu^ ; the Uiiita- penilii 11 ^ And Unitarian Building,] 
rian Sunday -S(lio<»l Society, iuRtituted in Unitarian Building (The). Comer 

1827, and reorganized in 1854, which of Beacon and Bowdoin streets. Unita- 

publiHlies *' Tlie Dayspring '* monthly, rian Den<nniiiational House and head- 

the '^ Sunday-School Lcshoiis,'* and text- quarters of the American Unitarian As- 

books for use in Unitarian Sunday- sociation ; completed in 1880. It is n 

schools ; the Ministerial Conference, or- structure having many of the character- 
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lilt! ciiniiro cupi^iii)^ %BB\, Ota ..%..-...», . — g, .- 

relieve the henviiieHH of the buiKliii}?. It two vice-pres 

iH coitstnieted in the moHt substantial tarv, and an <• 

manner, with **niill'* floor fnuuingf of — fonn t4>}7et 

heavy pine timber, the ceiling plaster be- of the club, 

ing on wire latliinpf on hoop-iron furring', the members 

Partitions, when* not of brick, are of ce- initiati<m fee 

ment blmtks. 'Hie roof is cop]K*re(l ; tlie ment is decid 

stiiirw ai*e of iron ; the luUls have no Monthly niee 

plastered walls, but are iinished in face- Wednesday o 

brick. The main entrance t4) the building to April, at 

is tm He:u'!on Stretit, and is reached by a aft^^r which a 

hmg, Kp:icious flight of stairs. At the made. £ach 

right of the entniuce is the Sunday-school inviting, at h 

sales-room, and at the left is the l>ook each of thesi 

sales-ro<mi. Heyond tlie book - rt>om, is empoworer 

and looking upon Howdoin Street, is the tlie club, a ni 

office of the assistant secreUiry, and the ing six at ani 

room for the Ladies* Commission, with a membership 

retiring-room attached. In the basement meeting for 

are tlie sales and {lacking nnmi for liooks, nxnns of th« 

the boiler-room, and a batli-r<H)m. Tlie ciation [see 

lower liall is tiled, and like all the lialls, January, IS) 

Is flnished with the masonry in sight, iiers followii 

The nMuiis iliroughout the building are Hotel Vendo 

fiiiislied plainly in oak, without any elab- Unitiirian dc 

orate decoration ; and are pnivided with lar to that '. 

open fire-places. On Uio Heac><»n Street churches by 

side of the second story are the directors* Congrptjntion 

large n>om at the ci>mer, the secretary's Union [see 

smaller room, and a large reading-room, other like • 

Along the Bowd(»in Street side are three dix C. ] 
comniittee-r(M>ms of different sizes, and United ( 
the office of the Sunday-School secretary. United 

(hi the upper fl(M»r is the large hall of the See Custom 
Association, '* Cluinuing Hall,'* occupy- United 

:.»«. *\tn uiifin« Mt^ntutn Street front, and Beach Strec 
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fntnre, an indicated by tliu Bifpia of the 
timeH, uiid selected its Bite and planned 
its proportions accordinicly. When built, 
it was the largest hotel in Boston, and 
"was considereil a {j^at acquisition, one of 
the noteworthy features of the ^owii^ 
city. It was tii'st known as the City 
Hotel. Since its opening, it has been 
twice enlarged by the addition of an 
entire bl(M>k on Lincoln Street, and an- 
other on Kingston Street, uiuned reHi>ee- 
tively *' Oregon " and ** Texas;'' these 
wings having been built at the time these 
St-ates were admitted into tlie Union. 
The property now covers nearly two tu^res 
of ground, inclosing large areas for light 
and air, half an acre in extent. The 
honse is of brick, three stories high. It 
has a broiul entrance on its gimerous 
front, and a convenient side entrance 
from Lincoln Street. It has spiUMOiUi and 
high-studded public rrnmis, with broad 
halls oxt«ndiiig through the entire front 
and wings, gi^'ing plenty of light and air 
throughout the building ; and its TitX) 
guest-rooms are all of the fine old f:ish- 
ioned pmportions, comfortably fumislied, 
well ventilated, and open to the sunlight. 
For years the ITiiited States was a fa- 
vorite stopping place of distinguished 
men. Daniel Webster lived hero for a 
while. Here Charles Sumner entertained 
Dickens. In tlie sp;icious dining-hall 
many noteworthy banquets have been 
given. Of l.'ite years it has been ma<le 
the winter residence of a large nnml>er of 
families, some of them owning country- 
w»nts, which they <x*cupy in summer. 
At the same time 'Uh itopularity ^k-ith 
tTsmsicnt guests has Immmi stearlily main- 
tained. The landloiti is Hon. Tilly 
Tlaynes, formerly of Spnngfiehl, a gen- 
tleman of broad acquaintance in the 
StJite, wh<» has wrved in the Stat4? Senate 
and in the Kxeciitive Council. During 
his conduct of the honse h(> \\iw complete- 
ly n'fMrnished, refitted, and iniHlernized 
it. Tiie United States is (>onvenien(ly 
situ.'ite<l, near all the southeiii niilroad 
stations, and within easy dist-ance of the 
great rt'tail nn<l commercial sectioim of 
tJie city. The strr'et cars, conneirting 
with the network of lines rejvching nil 
partj* of the city, p:iss in front of its d(Nini, 
Tlie hourie is kept on the American ]>lan. 
and prici»s are miKlerate. It is owned by 
a coqNiratioii. 



United States Internal Revenue 
OfiBce. See Post -Oj^ice, find Sub-Treusury, 

United States Navy Tard. See 
Nai\y Yard, 

United States Post-OflBce. See 
Post-Oj^ficej and Hxib-Treagury. 

United States Signal Service 
Station. Top of the Post-Office build- 
ing. [See Post-OJicf.] 

Universalism and Universaliat 
Churches. Tlie first Universalist soci- 
ety in Boston was orgiinize<l in 17S5, but 
for more than t-en years ])revious t4) that 
time Universalism had been premdied in 
the town. Rev. Jonathan Mayhew, min- 
ister of the West Church from 1747 to 
llik\, is clamied by wmie of the historians 
of Universalism in America as the first 

5 rougher of the faith in Boston ; but Rev. 
ohn Murray, who arrived in the country 
in 1770, and first appeare<l in l^ton in 
1773, is called the Father of Universjilism 
here. He wiis the minister of the first 
Universalist Churtth organiz4Kl in this 
country, at Gloucester, in J 77'.); and he 
was tlie first minister of the First Society 
in Boston, organized, as statoil above, in 
17S5. liike others who strove to intro- 
duce doctrines obnoxious to the Puritans, 
he suffered bitt4?r opposition and some 
persecution. His first meetings were in 
the hall in the Manuf:u'tory House, wlii<'h 
once st4MMl on Tremont Street and Ilam- 
iltx>n Place, (»pposite the site of the pres- 
ent Park Street Church. [See ()l<i IajmI- 
wark's^ and Manufarturcs.] In 1774, on 
his second >'isit to Boston, he preached in 
the s;ime ]»lace, also in Faiieuil Hall, and 
Jilso in the (Congregational meeting-lnnise 
on SchiMtl Street, the site of i\w present 
Sclntol Street Bli>ck. which had pnjvi- 
ously been the Frt^ich (^hurch, and in 
which, 14 ye.'irs later, a Roman Catholic 
congregation gathered. (See dathotirism 
and CathtAir. Church* s.] His preat'hing 
in the Coiign»gJitional meeting-lnnise was 
violently opp<>s«Ml by s<niie of the ])eople, 
le<l by the past4)r. A mire w (^iroswell ; and 
on one occision he w;is stoned hen». Tlie 
cin'umstance is thus ndated in the "Life 
of John Murniy : ** "In the midst of the 
service, many stones were violently thrown 
thrcKigh the wiiid<»wH, and much alanii 
was excited. . . . Lifting one of these, 
w^eighing about a iM)Uiid and a half, and 
waving it in vii'w of the people, he n*- 
niarked, ' This argument is solid and 
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ety. it was purcuwBou 3.%,,. «~^ . 

yenaliflt society on Dec. 25, 1785. Rev. salLst Church. 
George Richards was the first reg^ar Universalist ( 
minister. Murray was installed on Oct. 1823, and the 
24, 1705. Here he preached with won- Bulfinch Stre 
derfnl success and power until his death, had been one 
Sept 3, 1815. Rev. Edward Mitchell installed as th 
was his first colleague, serving for a year, Universalists 
from 1810 to 1811. He was succeeded church becan 
by Rev. Paul Dean, who was colleague Universalist 
from 1813 ; and upon Murray^s death he South Boston 
became the sole pastor, serving until first pastor w 
April, 182;^. On May 13, 1824, Rev. Se- more, son-in-l 
bastian Streeter became the pastor ; and He served for 
his connection with the historic church by Rev. T. 
continued for nearly 40 years. His peo- pastor for 8 
pie were much devoted to him ; and, as were : Revs. < 
tiis years advanced, he became widely W. Dean, 18.' 
known and beloved as *' Father Streeter.^* 62 ; I. C. Kn 
In 1851 Rev. Sumner Ellis became his is, 1867. Tl 
colleague, and continued in this capacity tlie comer < 
undl near the close of 1853. Rev. Noah The present 
M. Qaylord succeeded Mr. Ellis ; his min- on Broadwi 
iRtry beginning in March, 1855, and con- The Fifth S 
tinuing until Oct. 28, 1800. After his ary, 1836, w 
resignation, for a while the church was its first past 
closed; but in November, 18^U, services Joseph S. I 
were resumed under Rev. Thomas W. Dr. Skinner 
Silloway, continuing until May, 18<U, er, 1857-4^7 
when the society was dissolved. Mr. 76 ; J. K. M 
Streeter died June 20, lS(i7, at the age of ard, 1880-1 
84. — The "Second Universalist Society (installed v 
in the Town of Boston '^ w!is incorporated united with 
in Deceml)er, 1816 ; and the first meeting founded in 
of the organization was held in January, the name < 
the following year. Its first meeting- Church ; tl 
„«. nnno nrpcted on School the church 



Universalism and Universalist Churches. 

Dr. Cobb again took charge of the parish^ ganized in 1875 ; and the chnich building 

ooutinoing from 184(} to 1^U8. Succeed- of the Gn)ve Hall Pariah was built in 

ing pastors have been : Revs. Emmons 1877} and dedicated in December of that 

Partridge, 1840-50; C. II. Webster, year. The first jNistor of the Grove Hall 

1851^53; A. St John Chambr^ (who Parish was Rev. F. A. Dillingham (1878- 

afterwards joined the Protestant Epis- 81). He was succeeded by Ivev. Eber H. 

copal Church), 1854-55; J. S. Barry, Chapin (18S1-8;J). I. P. Coddington, who 

1855-(M) ; C. J. White, 18<W-7() ; George followed, was installed in 1884. The 

IL Vibbert, 1871-7*>; Selden Gilbert, first jMiAtor of the St. Jolm society was 

1874-78; J. G. Adams, 1S7H-81 ; W. F. Rev. J. W. Weeks (1880-K2). He was 

Potter, 1882-85 ; S. P. Smitli, 1885. sncceeded by liev. R. T. Polk, who be- 

The first meeting-house w:is on the comer gan his pastorate in 1885. [See Appen- 

of Orleans and Webster streets; and the dix li.^ 

present one, on Central Square, was ded- Tlie Universalist headquarters are at 

icated in 18^)0. The Universalist Parish No. I() Bromfield Street, in the rooms of 

in the Cliarlestown District was tlie sec- the Universalist Publishing House. Tliis 

ond Universalist society established with- house, incorporated in 1871, holds all its 

in the limits of what is now Boston. It property for the use of the Universalist 

was ineorpoRitcd Feb. 27, 1811, and the church. It is managed by a board of 21 

first meeting held on March 14, following, trustees, who hold office until tlieir resig* 

R(>v. Abner Kneelaiid was the first pas- nation or removal from the State from 

tor. Among Uiose succeeding were : which Uiey were elected. Of the tms^ 

Revs. Edwin H. Chapin, 1844 M5, after- tees in 1880, 14 belong in Massachnsetts, 

wards Balh»u's colleague ; Thomas Starr two in Rhode Island, and one each in 

King, 184<^-48, who afterwards became a Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Con- 

foremost Unitarian preacher ; A. G. IjUu- neeticut, and New York. Tlie house 

rie, 185^Mn^; and Oscar F. Safford, 1805- publishes and owns the titles and copy- 

70. Charles F. Lee, who succeeded Mr. rights of 150 volumes, and six pcriodi- 

Saiford, was installed Jan. 7, 1871>. Tlie cals: the "Christian liejider,"* '* The 

Roxbury Parisli was orgauiized Man<!h 2, Universalist,*^ '' Univenuilist Quarterly,"' 

1820; and its church building, erected on *'Sunday-Selin<>l Hitlper,'* *^llie Myr- 

the old Dudley estate, was d«3dic<ated Jan. tie,'* and **The Universalist Register.*' 

4, 1821. Rev. Hoseji BiUlou, 2d, grand- Charles Caverly of Boston is tlie agent 

nephew of llosea Ballon, 1st, was the first and general manager. The ^' Christian 

past4ir. He rt>signed in I8^i8, and aftiir- Leioder*' is tlie denominatioiLol org:in of 

wards Iwoame the president of Tufts (^-ol- the east, and " Tlie Universalist" of the 

lege. He died May 27, 1801. Succeed- west. The former is the successor of 

ing p:istors were: Revs. Cyms H. Fay, "The Universjdist," originally started in 

1S41-40; William II. Ryder, 184J>-.50; Bostim in 1819, under the imme «if *' The 

J. G. Bartholomew, 18<'.0-C»<1 ; A. J. Pat- Universalist Magazine," and " Tlie Chris- 

ters<»n, 18<Kt. The Bright-on Parish, djit^- tian IiCa<ler," ]>ul>lislied in the State of 

ing f nnn 1858, with lii^v. Sumner Ellis n^ New York under various names for nearly 

its iirst minister, but not formally oi^ui- 50 ye:irs. It is a quarto newspaiier, puli- 

ized until January, 1800, Hourished until lislied weekly ; liov. GfMtrge II. Emerson, 

about 1884, when it w;is dissolved. It 1). D., editor. Tlie '* Quarterly" is an 

had a number of ]):Lstors, ser\'ing brief octavo magazine, published the first of 

terms. liev. B. F. Eitoii, the last pas- January, April, «Tuly, and Octfilier. The 

tor, was installed in October, 1878. llio late li<.*v. Thomas B. Thayer, D. D., w.'is 

Universalist society of Jamaica Plain was long its edit4>r, his service closing with 

organized in May, 1871 ; the Dorches- his death early in 1880. Its publication 

ter Parish, in September, 1875; and the was begun in 1844. ** The Myrtle" is an 

Gn»ve Hall Parish, in June, 1877. Tlie illustrated Sunday-school pap<*r issued 

church building of the Jam.aica Plain weekly, Mrs. E. M. Bruce eflit'Or; and 

BCM'icty w;is piircluised of the (\nigr«^ga- the '*Sunday-SchiK>l Heli»cr " is a moiith- 

tional stM'iety ; the clia)K'l of the Dorches- ly ])ublicatioii devoted to Sunday-3(0iool 

ter Parish, known <is St. John's Church, teju'hing, with lesst^n shtn^ts, liev. G. \u 

was dedicated when the parisli was or- Demarest, 1). D., editor. ** Tlie Uuiver- 
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Bosttm piiriiih, was appointed o<iit(>r, a Metcalt, no 

poHition he now o(>cupie8. Tlic busiuess tlie object c 

in Chicago is conducted under the name more tJian t 

and style of the ** Universalist Publishing among the 

House, Western Branch/' Charles Cav- day-schools 

erly, general agfent. In ISSS the Univer- each otlier 

salist Publishing House corporation pur- -work. In 

cliased the estate No. 101 Tremont Street, manent f u 

fronting the Common, -where its head- 1850, the 1 

quarters will ultinuitel v be established. sphere of 

Tufts College, the chief of tlie educa- creased, un 

tional institutions under the ]MU;ronage all the scl 

and control of the Universalists, is situ- system of 

ated in the immediate neighborhood of and suggei 

Boston, on College Hill, on the boundary Uie weak a» 

line between Somer\'ille and Medford. ing the te 

Rev. EUmer II. Capen, D. I)., is the pres- cussions u; 

ident, and also the professor of moral phi- best, meth 

losophy and political economy. Charles The trust 

Robins(»n, Jr., is president of tlie corpora- of $1(),(XX) 

ion. Dr. Capen is also president of the be expend 

Tufts Divinity School, in connection with union is i 

the college, of which Rev. T. J. Saw^'er, teachers in 

D. D. , is dean and Packard professor of of Boston, 

Christian theology. The Uniyersalist erville, all 

Historical Society with headquarters in the Unive 

Boston, orgxuiized in 18.34, for tlie pres- cities, and 

ervaUon oi facts, books, und papers per- schools an 

taining to the history and condition of [See Apf}f 
ITniyersalism, has a library of about 2,>K)0 Univei 

Tolumes at Tufts College. ganized ir 

Universalist Club (The). A Uni- cini organ 

Tenvdist organization formed in 187*), and ship ladief 

originally compoHvd of la^nncn, social in ITniversali 

its character, but interest.4>d in the a<l- the Roxbi 

vanG(*ment of the work of the denominn- Cambridg 



University Education of Women — Vacation Schools. 



University Education of 
"Women (The MaBsaohusetts So- 
ciety for the). All organization of 
women, established in 187(K to increase the 
educational advantages o£Fered to women, 
and to assist young women during their 
collegiate and post-collegiate courses of 
study. Tlie first part of its work is carried 
on by the society at large ; and the second 
is conducted so quietly as to escape public 
attention, but meet efficiently. Loans or 
gifts are made by the executive commit- 
tee, representing the society, to the fol- 
lowing classes of beneficiaries : 1. Yoimg 
women who are pursuing tlie regular 
course of study as candidate's for the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts in any univer- 
sity in Massachusetts. 2. Young women 
who, having received a degree from any 
Massachusetts university, desire to pur- 
sue, in any place, additional courses of 



study. 3. Young women who, having 
been honorably g^raduated from any col- 
lie or university in any State, desire to 
Eursue in Massachusetts professional or 
igher liberal studies, as candidates for 
professional or the higher academic de- 
grees. 4. Young women, not graduates of 
any college or university, who may be pur- 
suing professional studies in any univer- 
sity in Massachusetts. The society has a 
membersliip of about 300. John G. 
Whittier, President Warren of Boston 
University, and Elizabeth P. Peabody are 
among the honorary members. It holds 
occasional parlor aitd public meetings 
during the winter season, at which essays 
are read, lectures on educational topics 
delivered, and r(>]>orts made. Students in 
Bost^m University wuly are now aided. 

Upham's Comer. See Dorchester 
District, 



V. 

Vacation 8 chools. Summer schools ment employed. The same year Mrs. 
for poor children confined to the city diir- James Parmenter opened a second vaca- 
ing the vacation season, when tlie pnblie Uon school, on Parmenter Street, in tlio 
schools are closed. The idea of estab- Cushman School building, with an effi- 
lishing such schools originated with the cient corps of te^achers, which did for 
rector of the Church of the Qood Shep- the Nortli End what the AnderHim Street 
herd ; but the credit of successfully start- School was doing for the West End. In 
ing tJie first one belongs to Miss M. £. 18S2 Miss Very, at tlie parent school. 
Very, a teacher in the Ilillsidc Grammar found it necessary to restrict the ages of 
Sch<K>l for Girls, in Jamaica Plain, West the children attending, admitting only 
Roxbury District. She gathered 48 street those over 5 and under 12. This was 
children about her, in the little Chapel of nec«»ssary owing to the <liffieulty of ob- 
the Evangelists, on Charles Street, the tjiining a siifiicient number of teachers to 
first summer of her experiment, in 1S7S^ enable her to ])roperly claiwify tJie ]>upils. 
and carried the sitliool tlm)ugli that season. As a conse<[uenee. the attendance was 
In the summer of 1S80, having procured smaller than tlie previous year ; the num- 
the support of Mrs. James Brown, one of l>er registere<l Wing 253, and the average 
the visitors of the Associated Cliarities, attend.'uice 50. The kitchen garden and 
the work was enlarged. [See AssociaUd the sewing departmiMit were continued, 
Charities.^ The city gave the use of the and a new modelling department was 
Anderson Street school-house, and Miss started, with Miss Baldwin, one of the 
Very had an nssistant teiicher and a sew- teachers in the Cambridge Training 
ing teacher to share her labors. Both School, as tejicher. Tlie school tm Par- 
boys and girls, from 3 to 15 years of age, menter Street was also continued; and 
attended ; and during the session 285 three new schools were opened, — one on 
names were registered, while the average Tennyson Street, with Miss M. T. Smith 
attendance wiis (30. Tlie next season, 1881, as temOier; one on Poplar Street, also 
485 names were entered : the largest at- under the supervision of Miss Smitli, and 
tendance was KK), and the average attend- supported by the Ward Eight Conference 
nnce W). A kitchen garden was arlded of Associated Charities ; and one on Gro- 
that year, and a teacher for that depart- ton Street, at the South End, carried on 
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vioeable imtniction ih n)v«ivc«L. ^..x. 
children are taught hiittury aiid geofi^ra- 

Shy ; the g*'l'> learn embroider}', sewing, 
rawing, and enjoy their kitchen gardens ; 
and the boys draw, write, model in clay, 
learn carpentering, %tc. In the vacation 
■chool in the Starr King school-house, on 
Tennyson Street, ctMiking is taught. In 
tlie biftsement a kitchen is fitted up. Kach 
girl of the class has her own small gas 
stove and cooking utensils, and her share 
of the table, and there is au onlinar>' c(M)k- 
ing stove for things tliat cannot be done 
by gsis. Tlie course conHiMts of 20 lessons, 
each one a school mtssiou of three hours. 
Tlie subject of eatrli lesson is print-ed on a 
CArd, and a list of tilings needed in the 
cooking. The pupils do the cooking un- 
der the direction of a teacher who ex- 
plains everything. Each pupil writes on 
her own card tiie method used, ami the 
substance of the lesson. Th(*se cards are 
corrected by the teacther, and at the end 
of the term are retiimtMl to tlie pupils, 
eat*h set tie<l togetlier, making a practice 
co«>k-book with vnluHble information re- 
specting the pntpanition of a meal, llie 
m'hool hours in th4> vacation schools are 
fn»m nine until twelve each week day dur- 
ing the summer. 

Valuation. The total valuatifm of 
B<iHton in 1S2;J was 4^'1,S«m;,RM). In JSSC» 
the ]u«.H4>Hsors' returns, made up annually 
to the Ist of May, show atot'il of ^71(^- 
.'>H1,700, which is divided into real estate 
sti.')l7,4i)5,2<H), and imthoiihI cstaU» $ia'J,- 
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Vendome — Walnut Avenue Congregation(d Church. 



$1,000 in value. [See Citif DeU, Tax- 
ation. ] 

Vendome (The Hotel). See Hotel 
Vendome. 

Venus (The Statue of). See Pub- 
lic Garden. 

Veterinary Hospital. Comer of 
VUIa^ and Lucas streeta, South End. 
Connected with the Veterinary School of 
Ilarvard University. [See this, under 
Harvard University.] It is for the treat- 
ment of horses, eattle, sheep, and dogs. 
It is a huilding of hrick with stone trini- 
minpi, three stories high, with a light, 
airy basement. The entrance on Village 
Street leads to the main floor, a large 
quadrangular space, surrounded by stalls 
for horses and other animals, — a padded 
stall for violent cases, large box sbills, 
and several ordiuiiry stalls. This is lighted 
from above, by means of a light and ven- 
tilating shaft. Here also arc the offices 
of the director and his assistants. On tlie 
second floor, n*aehed by an incline, and 
also by an elevator, are other stalls, sev- 
eral extra wide ones, a large room for 
dogs, a pharmacy and operating rooms, 
and apartments for attendants. This floor 
is lighted also from above and from the 
sides in addition. Tlie third story, reached 
from the 8(»cond by a stairway and also 
by the elevator, contains work-rooms, har- 
nvss-roonis, hay and gKiin loft, and a bed- 
room for the house surgeon. In the base- 



ment, the entrance to which is from Lucas 
Street and down an incline, are the forge- 
room, more stalls, and pens for cattle, 
sheep, and other animals, boiler, steam 
heating apparatus, and machinery for run- 
ning the elevator. The latter is an extra 
strong aifair, able easily and comfortably 
to carry tlie heavi(»t animals received. 
The arrangements for ventilation through- 
out the building and drainage, as well as 
light, are admirable. Sick, lame, and 
wounded horses, cattle, sheep, and dogs 
are received as patients under light con- 
ditions and for reasonable fees; and, in 
cases of chronic diseases, the buildings and 
pastures of the Biwsey Farm in the West 
Koxbury District [see Jiussey Institution, 
The] are at the disposal of tJie institution. 
The surgeons also visit animals away f it>m 
tlie hospital when re<piested. Clinics are 
held each week on the afternoon of Tues- 
days and Fridays, in the large room of 
the main fltxir. The hospitjil is in charge 
of Dr. (^)iarles P. Lyman, fellow of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons of 
London, and his assistant is Robert II. 
Harrison, D. V. S. The building cost 
about J^20,000, and was erected mainly 
by private contributions. Tlie Veterinary 
School course embnices three years of 
study, and tliose graduating are entitled 
to the degriH) of Doctor of Veterin.iry 
Medicine. 
Voters and Voting. See EltxUims. 



w. 

"Walnut Avenue Congregational SUiU* K>giHlatui>e at I'l, but the division is 



Church ((-iuigrcgational Trinitarian). 
Wahiut Avenue and Dale Slivet, Rox- 
bury District. This wjus fonned in Oct-o- 
l)er, ISTO, and duly recognized under its 

1>resent name by a conneil of clnin^ht^s, 
)ec. 10 following. S«irvic«!S were held 



made by the chy council of Dost^tn. The 
hist division w;w iinuie in Noveiiiln'r, iSSTi. 
Tlie avenigp nnm1>er of votttrs in a ward 
is .'>,S70. Kist iiostoii and the islands 
constitute WanLs 1 and 2, the islands being 
in War<l 2. The (.^harlestown District is 



at first in Highland Hall ; and the pn'S4>nt comprised in wards i}, 4, and 5. Ward (> 

building wiut built in lS72-7o, !ind dedi- extends along the water fn>iit of the city 

cat4Hl May 2r», JS7:>. It is in i\ui (Totliic proper from the Charles River bridge* to 

style, constructed of Roxbury st^uie with the New York and NewKiigland Railroad 

Nova Scotia sttwie trimmings. Rev. Al- station, .ind includes the city hall and 

bert H. Plumb, 1). D., h;is l)een the pastor mneli of the business portion of Uie city, 

from the org.iiiizJition of the chnrt^h. He Wards 7 and S are in the North .and Went 

was installed Jan. 4, 1872. [See Apjjen- Knds. and Ward includes Heacoii Hill, 

dix //.] the Common and Public (tanlen, and part 

"Wards. Tlie number of wanls into of the South Cove. Wartl 10 is the aris- 

which the city is divided Is fixed by tlie t<K.>ratic wanl of the city, including the 
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22 are in Uie Roxburv District, 2ii coy- 
era substantially the West Koxbnry Dis- 
trict, and 24 the JX>rcho8ter District The 
Bri^^^hton District and tliat part of the 
city* between West Chester Park and 
Brookline form Ward 11. 

'Warren Museum of Natural His- 
tory. No. 82 Chestnut Street. Founded 
184(», incorporated 185S. A private 
museum, formed from collections lai^ly 
made by the celebrated surgeon Dr. J. Cf. 
Warren, who held the i>osition of pro- 
fessor of anatomy and surgery in the 
ILarvanl Medical School from 1815 to 
1 847 ; following his father, the firat to 
hold that iMisition. [See Harvard Medical 
tSchool,] The central fignre of the 
museum is the skeleton of tiie great 
mast-odon which was discovered at New- 
burgh, near tlie Hudson River, in 1845, 
and purchased the following year by Dr. 
Warren. This has btien pronounced to 
Im* the only )>C'rfeft specimen of the kind 
in existence. The skeleton of a large 
elephant, and one of a horse, are placed 
near it for the pur})osi.> of comparison. 
Tliere are also other skeletons ; casts of 
heads of various animalH, fnmt tlie Brit- 
ish Mnseimi ; heads and teeth of animals 
at diiTerent |H*ri(MlM of life ; the head of a 
whale, cte. Ai'ound the hall cont^iining 
these s|)ecimens a spi*cimen of the foHsil 
skeletx>n of the zeugl(Mlon cetoides, (»<) feet 
long, is luranged ; and slalm contain the 
fossil im])r(»Hsioiis of gig:intic birds and 
Innrt* nuimals. On the second floor are 
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Warren Street Chu-pel — Washinf/ton Statue. 

ctHintry :iimI tlu* si'jislions eliildivii in tlio furi'iUNnLs, olison-injif t bo vacations of 

hiMpitalri an.f viHite<l, aiul tlio cliiUlivii of tiic public ih'1i(m>1h ; and tbe fi*(H> eveniu{; 

tbe cbaiM.'! aro beliK'd to colleirt. :uul or- R4.>b(M>l f nnn 7 t<i U r. M. on WodnesdayH, 

niuffu piotUMi-i'anls for tbo Hick in tb« TbuitMlaVH. and FriibivH, from October to 

]ioH])itaIs; and more {i^(mhI and bolpful Maivli. There is alHo a daiK.'in(i^-8cbool 

work is donu in many otlicr uays. Tb«> for t^baptd-childivn under !•'> on SSaturday 

cbi4>el amusoment eoniniitirf, in lulditiou Aft«rn<K)ns. Tb<> institution is supporttnl 

to its own work, is intrusted \«itb the care by trust-funds, subscriptions, and contri- 

(»f the pMieral chihlrcn's r(d«>bratious of but ions. The chapel is not st^ctarian iu 

the Kmirth of July, one of the ]>leasiinteHt its o]M^nitions or work, but its conductora 



features of the oiKcial pro^nimme ar- 
Rin^'d by tlu* city jfovemnnMit. — The 
iuHtitntion luul its iNt^inniu^ in a little 
iSunday-HcluN>l class for jmhiv ehihlii'U, 
r»»j;ularly {pit.here<l in tlu* parlor of Mijw 
I )< in it by L. l>ix, on WjLshinjjtou Sti-eet, 
corner of Dix l*la<'e. For many years 
li<>v. Charles F. liarnanl. kn«)wu the eity 
thmu^ch, in his tla>. :is "the ehihlreu's 



are in fellowship with the Unitariiui 
owler. 

Washingtonian Home. No. 41 
Walthani Stn*»*t.. Orj^auivu-d iSTiT, in- 
coriMinited ISoU. An institution for the 
cnre of intem|K>Kinec by medical, monil, 
and hygienic tii'atnient. Applicants only 
who pur^MMe to n*fiirm, or to strive to re- 
form, art* admitted. Ktich patient, un- 



friend." w:is the p:istor and HuiH>riutend- less s|M><>ial arr:iiip*nu*nt is nuule, is n> 



entof the clia|M'l. and lieH4Mb*v<*lo|N>d and 
briMuleni'd its work that he is r«>co^ni'Aed 
as the founder of the ]m*sent institution. 
Mr. liamanl died in ISS-I, und in the 
spriuf]^ of the foUowinj; year the tablet to 
his memory was placed iu the chaisd. 
This bears the inscription: — 



Cliiirle.H Fnuifin ItanianI 

April 17 ISOS-NoveiiiN'r S ISSJ 

KoiUMler of Warn»ii Btrwt (.'hiiiM^l 

I'aMtor is:(r»-isi-.(; 

Blinister to ('Iii1(ln>ii iiml a Il:in> 
IMiil.uitliroiiiBt 



quired to |>ay from ;<10 to $2() ]>er week 
for boiinl and medical caiy ; and a lim- 
ited numlh.'r of ]>atients having; a ]N>mui- 
nent home within the !Stat4! are sup)H>i'tjed 
frtim the interest of two funds. The 
rules, which t^very patient nmst obtry, 
forbid the us<* of intoxicants, dni<^, and 
nostrums; dis4'our:)|j;t<! the iis<* of tobacct), 
and place the patient entirely nnder the 
cart! aiitl control of the su]M*rint.en«lent. 
The home accomnuMlateH alnnit 4() in- 



mates; and tht* aveni^e numlR*r of pa- 
tients caivtl for yearly is iJtK). V^isitors 
This tablet w:is formally dedicated on are :ulmitted at any tiuu* within n'iisoiui- 
the ll'tli of April, iS'd. A [Mirtniit «if ble hours. ApplitNititms for .odmissitin 
Mr. liarnaitl liaiipi on the wall of the are to Int made tii the su)>erintendeut, mul 
hall. The menmrial tabb>t in honor of a])plit'ants nmst be ifcoinmended by at 
those );Tiuluat(*s of the chaiK'l who hist least one reHixinsible pei'son. 
their lives in the war of the it*bt;llion was Washiugtou Btatue. Tin* coloswil 
dt>dicat4;d by E. W. Kinsley l*ost ll^i, of equestrian bnin/e statue of Wasliin};l4m, 



the (Snind Armv, in May. iSSo. Mr. 
liarnaitl w;is succtM^ded by Rev. William 
(i. If.ibctM'k with Uev. Kber U. 1>utler ;is 
ext*cutive manager. In !>*>»<> Mr. liabctK-k 
retin*«l, Mr. Iiutler taking his pbiceasthe 
head of the institutitm. (Nmuectcd with 
it are -U) ttiacbers uikI oificers. Tlu* 
HchtKil library coutaiim S4N) volunu*s ; ami 
there is also a st*cular library of I. .')()() 
volunu's, ttiul an infant-class library of 
lO^ volumes. The chajH.'l has an en- 
trsiuci.* at No. iiU Pleasant St.ret't, as well 
OS No. 10 WarrentiMi Streets It. is ojH»n 
Sundays at 1(), 2, and^, and (Hrcasionally 



in the Public (tai-den. at the Arlington 
Stivet entRuitrt*, oppositt* the h(*ad of Coni- 
inonwealth Av«>uue, is the lar^cHt and 
one of the most inqiressive works (»f 
sculpt uiv in the city. The fuml for its 
]iurcli:ist* and erection w.'is r:iisi>d by [sip- 
ular suliscription, and by a p^reat fair in 
1S.V.I. The niovt*nu*nt lH*^an in the spring 
of that year ; and tht* first substantial 
contribution to the fund was fnim the m- 
ctnpts of an onition by Hon. Uobert. C 
Winthrtip, ^v«*n in Music Hall. The 
threat fiiir for its bentifit w.'is held in No- 
vember. The city appi'»)priat<*d §l(M)t.K); 



at 7 o'eltMrk : antl almost every week-day and .S"),tH)<) of the surplus of the Evewitt 
evening at half-jwist 7 o'cUick. The free Statue fund, jriven after the completion 
day school and kindergarten aro kept in of that work [see Kverttt Statue\^ brought 
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ton at Uie time of niiddlu life, and tlie 
counteiuincti and attitude are full of force 
and vij^r. It faces to the south. The 
lin(*H, botli of horse and rider, are grmre- 
ful and iiatursil. Tlie iMwition of the 
statue is Tuost attnu'tive. It is set in 
the midst of one of the iint^t thomn^h- 
fanus of the ^rden, liandsomely imdiNUHl, 
and surrounth^l by Ixuiutiful Hower-beds. 
It was phiced in |M»sition and unveiled on 
the :M of Ju\^, ISO!) ; Alexander II. Kiee 
making an }uldn*ss t»n the occasion. It 
was regHrde<l as a matter for cong'ratula- 
tion, and not a little boasting;', tluit all the 
work uiHMi the statue and its sup}K>rt was 
done by M:issachusetts artists and arti- 
sans. Its height is 1^2 feet, and the fine 
^[Tanite pedest^il 10 feet ; so that, with its 
})edestal. it readies i>S feet. The f<nin- 
datiou is of solid masonry, restiiipf on piles 
1 1 feet deep. The si'ulptcir, T. H. Bart- 
lett, i»ron<»unees this work to be **the 
most important and best s]M>cim<(n of 
monumental decoration in Now Kuf^. 
land.'* *'The horses" ho says, "lias a 
I)ersonaIity ; the ears beinpf thrf>wn for- 
ward, the eyt^s and jK'tion of the head in- 
dicating that ho is attracte<l by some <»1)- 
ject. This pers<»nality is an essential 
quality in a com[>osition like this. ... It 
is sai<l tliat the rider do4>s not sit well ; 
that thougfh the horse is intended to 
move, he has no motion ; that the action 
of the hand holding; the bridle is not 
worthy of its occupation, and that the 
action of the ritrht hand is too frivolous. 
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Water Works. 

presRive symbol of trinraph after 2^] yeara third. A bnus band present applauded 

of political controversy on the question the mayor's effort by performing ** Hail 

of a public water supply. As early as Columbia; " that of the ex-president, by 

1795 a corporation was formed to bring giving '* Adams and Liberty ; " and that 

water from Jamaica Pond, in Roxbury, of the ex-mayor, by ** Yankee Doodle/' 

to Boston. Tliis supply — for iiowing Afterwards there was a dinner, with 

which, pine logs bored out like pump- spi'eehes, beneatli a tent which had been 

logs served as a conduit — and the water pitched upon the grounds. — The daily 

from wells and cisterns in the city proved supply to the city from all sources is 

sufficient and satisfactory until about the about 1(>4,(XH),(XK) gallons, of which 



year 1825 ; when, on account of the grow- 
ing impurity of the well water aud the 
prospective great nee<ls of the city, a sys- 
tem of public supply by aqueduct was 
recommeu<led by Mayor Josiali Quincy, 
8r. Politics, the lulverse influence of the 
Januiica Pond and other corpor.itions 
which desired to supply the city, and the 
jealousy of the voters rt^garding a possi- 
ble great increase of taxation, defeated 
the steady and stnmuous etforts made for 
a public supply until May, 184<t, when all 
(»i)position was overcome ; and Natlian 
llale, James F. Baldwin, luuX Thonuis B. 
(.^urtis were appointed commissioners Ut 
hnng water from I^nig Pond. Undttr 
their administration the work was pushed 
rapidly, and completed in 1848 as stjiied. 



about 22,(X)0,<XX) comes from Mystic 
I^ike. (hie of tlie most interesting fea- 
tures (jf the water works, which is at the 
same time quite accessible from the city, 
is the Chestnut llill Reservoir in tlie 
Brighton District. A carriage ride thither 
in the pleasant se;ison is enjoyable in itself, 
as the route extends through one of the 
most l>eautiful of the suburl>s. This dis- 
tance is five and a half miles f r(»ni the cen- 
tre <»f the city. Tlie n»servoir is ir«*gular 
in outline, llie area of its water surface 
is 125 acres. Tlie situation is naturally 
beautiful, and it lias been further adome«1 
in the laying out of the gromids. A 
smooth niacmlaiiiizod driveway, of width 
varying from VA) toS() feet, extends around 
the ri'servoir at the top of the embaiik- 



The syst«m has been ver}' greatly en- meut, covering in the entire cu'cuit a dis 



large<l since then ; the source of supply is 
no longer I^ake Cochitiuite alone, but 
comprises also the great flow of Sudbury 
River. Tliis more than doubles the orig- 
inal capacity of the system, which is still, 
in the comI)iiie<l form, {Kipnlarly known 
as the Cochituate system. An independ- 
ent supply is derived from Mystic Lake, 
ill Winchester, for Uiat part of the city 
kiu»wn as the Charlcstown District. Be- 
sid(>s the ceremonial of the intnMluction 
of the water fn)iii Lake C^M'hituate, there 
was an earlier one of historie.'il interest, 
but which w:us ])art icipated in by a lim- 
ite<l nuiiiber (»f i>erKoiis, in the breaking 
of ground at Long Pond, Ang. 2tJ, 1.S40, 
For this a polislufd steel Hpa<le with a 
rosewoo<l lumdle, lieariiig a silver plate 
witli suitable inscriptions, wiis pnivided. 



nie capacity of 
7:J2,(KKVKX) 'galK 



tance of two and a half miles. The vis- 
itor passes i»ver it in his earri:&ge in full 
view of tJie w aU'r surfjice of the reservoir. 

the ifservoir is nearly 
Ions. Here, by adjust- 
ments of water-giites, pi|H>s, and conduits, 
tlie two systems of Lake Cocliit.nate and 
Sudbuiy River supply are blended. The 
water from the two sourc(iS may be min- 
gled in the n^servoir, or eitluir basin of 
it, or tlie two waters may lie kept s«*im- 
rate, luid flowed by independent pipes 
to ihe city. If the visitor goes out by 
the most din^ct routif of Beacon Street, 
he may mlvisi'dly irtum by the way of 
Roxbury District, passing en route the 
Brookline Reservoir, a part of the orig- 
inal Cochituat-e syst^^m ; and in tlio Rox- 
bury District he may visit the reservoir 



Tlie cereniony took pbice at the shore of at Parker Hill, which supplies the high 



the pond, in Framingham. The nuiyor 
of that date, Joeiah Qiuney, Jr., lifted 
the flrst spadeful of earth into a barrow. 
John Quincy Adams, ex-presi<lent of the 
United States, lifted the second spade- 
ful ; and Josiali Quincy, Sr. , who as 
mayor in 1825 had initiated the si'heme 
for a public water supply, lifted the 
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service of the city. The lonner has an 
area of 22 acres, and a cjipiicity of 90,- 
(N)(),0<X) gallons; the latter, an area of 
one and a half stores, and a capacity of 
7,200,000 gallons. Not far distant is the 
stand pipe, a handsome piece of architec- 
ture, placed u}>oii the site of the old Rox- 
bury fort which was of fame in the Rev- 



lll«7llt«f« « V& m.,. 



au<l naval forces to depart troni i>uin(m. ittomw.^ 

The event was r^j^arded of sneh ini])or- mot« the stui 

taiiee at the time, that the C<»ntineiital principlefl of p 

Coim^as onlered a medal coninieiuora- ment, and of 

tive of it to be cant, which was done an- anti discuss tl 

der I)r. Franklin* s direction, in Paris. and economic 

As a matter of si^ht-iieeinf^, few oh- tions of the <la 

jectn in the vicinity of HoHton are better practical beari 

wortii the attention of a visitor interested our youth, and 

in architecture than the bridge at Newton come amonfjf i 

Upper Falhi, by wliich tlie great aque- the rights and 

duct or conduit of the Sudbury River ship; and toil 

system is earrie<l across the Charles Kiver, spirit and idcj 

at a height corresponding to the regular The organizat' 

grade of the conduit construction. Tlie the Old South 

structure is of granite. The great arch Uy accomplish 

which is projecte<l across the stream has before itself 

a span of I'M) feet. For crossing the such pamphb 

river valley, there are live other arches seem worthv < 

of 'XI feet span e:ich, and one of 28 feet, lectures. It 

Tlie pumping sUition of the high service account of 

department of the water system is in the 1S82, and a ] 

liox bury District, near the Tremont Street l>efore the 8< 

crossing of the Hostoii and Providence lain, libraria 

liailroad. The building Inis no architec- brary. A co 

tural pretensions ; but the enginery within iiig topics ir 

it is of interest Uy ex|>erts. Tlie I^ake each winter 

(Toi'ihituate and Sudbury Jiiver sources of House. The 

supply iire accessible by tnuns of the 1,200, inolud 

I3o»iti)u and Albany liailnNul stopping at guished men 

stations in Framingham, Natick, and Ash- country, sucl 

land. Tlie area of the bike is about h>00 F. Edmunds, 

acres. Tlie area of the three stonige M. Evarts, \ 

basins of the Sudbury, and that of Fanu first presidei 

Pond, which is couiiocted witli them, is M. Allen oi 

in tlie total 7'Vi :icres. Mystic I^ke is A,\ 

^ -1 _ r W«hata 



Wells Memorial WorhlngmerCa Club and Institute. 

It ifl of bronzef of heroic luzo, and Hiaiids The pliiitli is hardly large enough for a 
on a pedestal of Now Hampshire gninite. tin soldier, while the pedestal is common 
The head and fiico were modelled from enough for all that it supports.'' James 
life by the artist, during a three weeks' Jackson Janres, in his ^' Art Thoughts'' 
visit for tliat purpiise at MarshHeld, when published in 18<il), goes even fartlier than 
the great statesman was in his prime, uartlett, and says that this statue ** is by 
The right hand iMjint^s to t-he symbol of universal criticism considered to be as in- 
the Union, on which his left reposes ; and different a representation of that states- 
^*his imperial gaze '^ is ** directed, with man as could be fashioned, and without 
the hopes of tlie country, '' not ** to the any redeeming artistic features." He 
boundless West,'' as Everett with tlie elsewhere says that the *' Webster" was 
orator's license butwitlumt the historian's buik up after an intense study of his last 
exactness describe<l it in his dedicatory suit of clothing. Everett was o^ those 
oration, but t<i the troubled South. The who praised tlie statue, declaring it to be 
movement for the statue was nuule in truthful and artistic, 
a public meeting in Faneuil \h\X\, stMm Wells Memorial Workingmen's 
after the decease of Mr. Webster ; and a Club and Institute. Wells Memorial 
committee of one hundred, rais(.>d at tliis Building, No. 1^7 Washington Street, 
meeting, carrie<l out the work. The fund Establislied by tlio Wells Memorial Asso- 
was raised by sulmcription ; and tlie statue, ciation, as a '' Christian charity in memory 
witli its pedestal, was procured at a c(»st of the late liev. E. M. P. Wells ... to 
of $1(),(XM). It was phiced in |M)sitiou in pnnuote tlie welfare of workingmen by 
1S50, and dedicated on Sept. 17, L^')9, funiisliing reading - rooms, libraries, in- 
Edwartl Everett pronouncing the oration ; struction, and whatever else may con- 
Natlianiel P. Banks, tlien governor, rep- tribute to their pliysical and moral well- 
resenting the St^ite ; and Frederic W. Lin- being." Rev. E. M. P. Wells, D. D., 
coin, then mayor, the city. Previous to served for oO years as the missionary of 
its erection in the State House yard, it the Episcopal city mission ; and he gave 
was for a while ou exhibition in the hall the best years of his life to the humbler 
of the entrance to the AthenaBuni on Bea- and loss favored classes of society, con- 
eon Street, and was at the time shar])Iy tributing t^) their physical well-being and 
criticised. Its admirers, however, con- comforts, as well tus stimulating their bet- 
tended that the light was b<i<I ; and they ter iuitun\s. He was widely known among 
brought forward the evidence of recog- the poor as Father Wells. He died on 
vuiA*A critics, whose opinion was resiiected the 1st of December, lS7o, foiir^onths 
in the community as tliat of competent beyond the venerable age of S.') ; and he 
judges, in favor of its trutlifulness as a pursued his work as zeahmsly and as de- 
portrait and a reproduction of the states- votedly, as his years advanced, as in his 
mairs personal appearance, and of its ex- prime. Soon after his death the move- 
celleuce as a work of art. Tlie sculptor ment to est;iblish some fitting memorial 
Bartlett, however, is of those who con- of his useful life aii<I noble character was 
demn it. In his papers on " Civic Monu- begun. On tlie recommendation of a com- 
ments in New England," he says, **The mittee of a public meeting held in Trinity 
idea of the statue is to represent the (liurch, the Mission House, No. Tyler 
statesman and orator in the iict of ex- Street, was renamtKl " St. Stephen's 
pounding the ('onstitution, and emphasiz- House," and inscribed as a permanent 
ing the principle that union is strength ; memorial to I)r. Wells ; and a w«>rki7ig- 
an<l this is expresstid by placing the left men's institute was establLslied and en- 
hund upon a bumlle of sticks, represent- dowed, administered by its own board of 
ing /(i.'jas, while the right points with an trustees. In order to secure for the ob- 
iiiirolled manuscript to this symbol. It ject greater efficiency, the Wells Memo- 
is an illustrative statue in its fullest and rial Association wjis formed. The cor- 
iiearly its flattest sense. . . . It Is as near pimition organized in April, 1879, with 
a work of art as bn»iiz<» <'an make it. As Kobert Treat Paine, Jr., as president, and 
a piece of workmanship, the right leg chairman of the Ixuird of managers. The 
shows indicatlonM of study. Nothing can Workingnien's Institute, or Club, was 
equal the hideous appearance of the back, promptly established ; and rooms for its 

^^^ 



g^amef smoKixi^, aiia uuut rvuiua. au«« .^w^.^^, 

buildiim^ havinfi; been injured by fire, a sexes, bolding 

reniovflJ was made in 1881 to No. 102r> every Sunday : 

Waahtiifi^n Street The present club field l^reet M 

bouse was next built es|>ecially for the kindly loaned 

institution. The comer-stone was laid where occasioi 

with fitting ceremonies on Memorial Day, lan§^n|ire are 

in May, 1«S82, and the structure completed found all shad 

and dedicated Feb. 22, 1883. it em- members of t 

braces reading, billiard, social, conversa- odist Church p 

tion, game, and class rooms, halls for is one peculiai 

lectures and entertainments, and a gym- up originally 

nasinm, with modem convenienct» of following the 

many kinds. Tlie buihling was erected adopted the it 

through the aid of a number of philau- Nearly all of 

thropic gentlemen, who have sulxicribed Boston are ni 

§ onerously to the enterprise. The lower the leading ti 

oor is occupied as a '^ casino,'' a popular them, Welsh] 

coffee-house of the English pattern [see erally havinf 

Coffee ifoiisfs], the rent for which goes into Quite a larg< 

a fund, creat^ed for the purpose of ena- as granite-cu 

bling the club ultimately to purchase the where, 
building. Tlie meni])er8hip-fee is fixed "Welsh C 

at $1 a year, payable quarterly, wliich Welsh in Bo) 
entitles a meml»er to all the privileges of "Wesley a 

the rooms. A fee is charged for the use Methodist £, 

of the gymnasium by non-members, and Churches, 
there is a large hall whidi is let for pub- "West CI 

lie uses under cort-ain conditions. Tlie Park and 

club is self-supporting. In June, 188<), Squares. 
the Workingmen's Co"iperative Saving- "West C 

Fund an<l Ix>an Ansociation was orgsin- Ciun bridge 

izecl within the club. |See Cttii^Hrative Tliis is one < 

Saving -Fund and Loan Associations.] city, witli an 

lliere are also wiUiin the club debating, organize<l in 

dramatic, singing, and drawing classes, bers, 14 of 

"^ - i.n,. r««„, „;„« A M. from the I 



West Church — West EiuL 



His son WAA ono of tho sifrnera of Uio old-fashioned strnctures fast beconiinp^ 
IX)claration of IndciHjndenco. liov. Jon- '^liist-oric/' In March, 18!{7f lie v. Cyrus 
athan Mayhow, who lias bevn claimed as A. Bartol was ordained as junior pastor 
tliu iirst pn*aclier of UiiitarianiHni in tho of the church ; and in 18((1, on the death 
Boston pulpits, and also as the first of Mr. I^owellf he succeeded to the posi- 
preaeher of Univi'malisin [see Unitarian tion of sole pastor. The squart^ in front 
i)t nomination and Churrhrs^ also Univer- of the church was laid out in 184i); and 
galist l)i nomination and Churches]^ was it is related that in 1853 Dr. Lowell set 
tliu next niiniMt4!r. Ho was <»rdaim*d out four oak trees here which had been 
June 17f 1747; and his ministry contin- raised f mm acorns planted in his beautiful 
uud nntil his death, July )>, 17((0. He fi^unds at Canibri<l];^ known as ** Elm- 
has been calleil ^Mn leaniiuf;, eoura{|;v, wo4m1/' subsequently the home of his 
and eloquence, the first preacher in son, James Uussell Lowell. [See Ap- 
America.*' He was reffjirdtwl as hereti- pendix 7^1 

cjd by many of his brethren in the minis- West xSnd (The). This tcmiisnuule 

try ; and Dr. I'ealxMly, in his chapter on to apply to the old portion of tlie city ly- 

**^nie Unitari;ins in Bost4m,'' in the ing: between lower Tremont, Court, ami 

*' Memorial llistorv,*' recalls the f.'tct, Sudbury streets, and the (-harles River; 

tliat there was no Boston minist^^r in the all of llejicon Hill, and the entire liack 

council that ordained him, and ho never Bay district. [See Hack Bay District. \ 

bcc^ime a member of the IkwUin Associii- Miuiy people, however, are comiuji^ to 

tion of Ministers. The sermon on the siteak of tlie older iN>rtioiis as the ** Old 



occiision of his onliiuition was preiichefl 
by EI>enezcr Oay, piislor of the old 
church in Hin^ham. The thinl minister 
w{is Simeon Howard, D. I)., of whom. 
Dr. PealMKly says, ** the rec<ir<l nuts, that 
his parishioners loved him jis a brother, 
and honore<l him as a father, . . . and 



West End, and tlie Back Bay district as 
the ** New West End." That iMirtion of 
tlie West En<l lyin;^ on Ww westerly 
slopes of BeiU'on Hill, bounded by Pinck- 
ney Street on one side, and Beacon Street 
and the Common on tlio other, is a n>)^on 
of fine, comfort'iblo dwellinpi, not so 



the community at \m^ reverenc<Hl him showy or so impn>ssive as thorn; of the 



for his simplicity, int4f^ty, and boiiev<^- 
lence.'' He was orfhiined in May, ISlU ; 
ami his pastorate extended over a )H*riiHl 
of UKin* tluui 40 years, like that of Dr. 
Mayhew*s, cIosiii<; imly with his dejith, 
which «)ccnrred in 1S*>4. During the 
sic^e the church buildiii)^ was scizi'd by 
the British, and «Kx*upied as a bamu'k ; 
and the Htccple wjis taken down, lH*cause 
*' tiic nebcin '* hiul used it to make Hi};-ii:ils 
to tile camp in (^unbridp*. Dr. Howanl 
went with a number of his iKirishioners t4) 
Halifax during thes<* tnniblous times. 
The fourth iiiiiiiHt^tr wan R4;v. Charles 
IjowcH, D. I)., a le;ulinpf niemlM^r of the 
eminent IjowcH family, and father «)f 
James Uuhs4>11 ]x>well, tlie jMH't and 
essjiyiHt. He was ordained on the 1st of 
January, IS<HK Tlie same year the first 



newer and more miKlem WxwV Bay dis- 
trict, but substantial and *^ (>niinciitly re- 
spectabh'." AIoii^ Beacon Street, t-o the 
Back Bay district, <ui Mount Vernon, 
(^hestnut. Walnut, I^misbur)>^ Stpiare, 
l^nckney, |N»rtions of Joy nean*st Beacon, 
on piirtsof HaiuMH'k Stn>ct, and other of 
the older West End sti-eets, — many old 
Boston families rtisiile ; and this siH'tioii 
of the town Is eHiMK'ially attnictive to old 
Biwt4mian.s, who have for so many years 
l(M)ked ii{M>u it ;is the most faivored sec- 
tion, well n*pr«'Si>ntin;^ the solidity and 
much of the culture of the city. It was 
in Chestnut Stn^et that the widely known 
Rmlicjil (/lub ns<Ml to mt»et [see (Hub Lift 
in lioston, and Ixfiut J ; Kichanl Henry 
Dana lived for years hen>, and here he died. 



The well-known prtMU'her and ess:iyist, 
meeting-house w:is pulled <lown, and the Cyrus A. Bart^il, r^lwiii Booth, Francis 



nn*M*nt structure was built in it.s place, 
riie comer-stone was laid on A]iril 4, 
and the edifice was completed and dedi- 
cated on ** Tliankrtinvinjif Day" of the 
s:imo year. It was built in the severe 



Parkman, Justic<> Oliver Wendell Hblmes, 
Jr., and Bishop B. H. Paddock live here. 
On Mount Vernon Street an^ the winter 
homes of I'liarles F'rancis Adams, T. B. 
Aldrich, editor of the ** Atlantic Month- 



style of chnri'h architecture prevailiuf^ ly," and ex-(-lov. Claflin ; the Boston 
at th»t time, and is now classed with the home of Judge Gray of the United States 

4^5 



and on Charles i^treet l!xi warn n. vyio««m^..», ..... 

the editor of **T)io Tnuucript/' Mrs. Efforts for sepa 

James T. Fields, and the family of the as 1700, vrhen 

" war governor'* John A. Andrew. Parish. Furtht 

West End Boat Club. See BocU- made in sucoeec 

ing. until 1851 that 

West End Nursery and Hospital and made a sep 

for Infants. No. 37 Blossom Street, corporating the 

Established 1880 ; incorporated 1881, as of that year, 

the West End Day Nursery Society. Its Koxbury had b 

object is to prevent and cure disease of vrhicn the yt 

in children under 2, and to teach mothers prove. The m 

the proper care of infants, especially as fifths of the t€ 

to artificial feeding. The hospital does and the dividing 

not receive foundlmgs, deserted infants, Hill Avenue, a) 

or infectious cases. The nursery depart- to the Brooklii 

ment receives infants for board, the par- bury was annes 

ents contributing to the best of their abil- it then brougl 

ity. Women nursing infants not over inhabitants, ai 

two months old are received and charged territory. [Se« 

$10 a month, clothing and medical at- Roxbury Distr 

tendance being fiimisned for each child, the city propei 

Temporary slielter is given to infants Roxbury Disti 

whose mothers are in another hospital. Providence Rfl 
There is an out-patient department con- West Ro: 

nected with the institution ; and on rec- ment (The) 

ommendation of the Associated Charities tre and Sout 

or other benevolent organizations, medi- Plain part of 

cine and food are given. [See Associated near Curtis 

Charities^ and Charitable and Benevolent Hall. It is 

Organizations.] Gothic style. 

West Roxbury District (The), is a pointed 

The most rural of the outlying districts vaulted chan 

of the city. It is a section abounding in of Italian r 

charming scenery, with pleasant tree- names of th 

f rinsred roadways and by-paths ; a place fell during th 

* "^ '»'»*^oflro« t^^hft arches ar 



Wharves. 



The architect was W. W. Lummis. The of the city have heen for years of a sii- 

work was dedicated on Sept. 14, 1871, perior kind, and for many years wharf 

with fitting ceremonies, a leading feature property was the most productive of its 

of which was a memorial address by Key. real estate. According to £. J. Howard, 

James Freeman Clarke, whose home is in long secretary of the Board of Trade, the 

this district of the city. [See Church of annual net income of the several wharves 

the Disciples.] ranged from !fi2(),000 to $20,000 during 

"Wharves. Within recent years ex- the period from 1840 to 1855. ** In many 

tensive improvements have been made cases, such as Central and Long wharves,'' 



along the entire water-front of the city ; 
and an elaborate system of modern 
wharves and docks Ls either building or 
planned in connection with projects for 
providing improved terminal facilities for 
the railroad lines centring in Host^m, 
and connecting with the great railway 
system of the continent, bringing them 
directly to tide-water. When completed 
Boston will have a series of piers and 
docks, substantial in their construction. 



he says in one of his reports, ** the amount 
did not include the rent of stores. The 
owners of stores on Central Wharf were 
allowed one fiftieth part of tlie income of 
the wharfage and dockage ; and, there 
being 50 stores, it gave to each owner of 
a store JH^K) per aimum. City Wharf 
was leased in IKV2 for 20 years, for 1^20,- 
000 a year ; the lessees to erect the stores, 
the same to meet the approval of the city 
government. . . . Later, Commercisd 



with commodious warehouses and freight Wharf was leased for about the same 



sheds, and ample provision for the easy 
accommodation of a]l the carrying trside 
tliat may come to the port, with prompt 
and cheap transportation. This system is 
described in detail in the paragraph on 
Terminal FacilitifS in this book. All 
the lea<ling wharves of the city proper 
are connected with the several niilroads 
by the L^nion Freight Rjiilroad, whoso 
tracks run along the water-front to Con- nearly ^75,0<K). 



stitution, T, Lewis, Eastern Avenue, 
Conmiercial, Union, and Central wharves 
fs<»e Old Colony Railroad] ; the Fitch- 
burg Railroad, with its Iiooeac Tunnel 
and Western connections, is connected 
with the ext^iusive series of docks and 
piers of the Hoosac Tunnel Dock and 
Elevate >r Company, along the Charles- 
town District water-front [see Terminal 
Facilities] ; the Boston and Lowell and 
Conconl Ilailroads, with their Western 
and Canadian connections, reach tide- 
water at the Mystic River wharves in the 
Charlestown District ; the Boston and Al- 
b.auy and its New York Central connec- 
tions reach the great wharves of the steam- 
ship lines on tlie East Boston water-front 
by means of the Grand Junction Riiilway, 
which it operates; and the New York 
and New England Railroad, connected 



sum ; and in 1845 John II. Pearson took 
a lease of l^ong Wharf for ten years, at 
$50,(MX) per year ; of this amount the 
regular p;icket lines to New Orleans, 
Mobih;, Savannah, Charleston, Norfolk, 
Richmond, Baltimore, Philadelphia, and 
New York, contributed about two thirds. 
Fairfield, Lincoln & Co.'s packet for five 
years (1S40 to 1845)paid to Lewis AVharf 

Tlie most profitable 
wharf property was that of (^ity Wliarf , 
Mercantile Wharf, and Phihulelphia and 
Baltimore Packet Piers, owing to the na- 
ture of tlie cargoes loaded and dis- 
chai"ged." The wharf Jige was paid by 
the consignees of the goods ; and the 
wharfage tariff was established by a 
combination of the coq>orations owning 
wharves, though special rates were made 
bv indivi<lual wharf owners. The sale of 
the City Wharf in 1852, and its utiliia- 
tion for war<«housing purposes, with the 
building of Mercantile Wharf Bloctk and 
the State Street Block at the head of 
liong Wharf, which followed, in Mr. 
Howard's opinion marked **tlie begin- 
ning of the destruction of the once mag- 
nificent wharf property that belonged 
to Boston. . . . Atlantic Avenue com- 
pleted it." Among the oldest whar\'e8 



with the Pennsylvania Central and other are Long [see Boston i*iVrJ, Central, T, 



lines, has extensive docks and piers of ita 
own on a section of the South Boston 
flats which it hjw a<*quired from the 
State. [See these riulroa<ls, and also 
paragraph on Uailroads.] The wharves 
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and India wharves. Battery Wliarf 
m.irks the site of the North Battery, to 
which fact Ms name is due ; and Rowe's 
AVharf, the South Battery, an outwork of 
Fort Hill. Where Liverpool Wharf now 



Commercial ouwb, Ai^m vi««> ««.«• ^, 

or Battery Wharf, to Lon^ Wharf, was a 
water-f rout ; and until Broad Street was 
laid ontf in 1808, Batterymarch to its 
junction with Kilby Street marked the 
"water line. The old Town Dock, from 
which Dock Square — now lost in Adams 
Square, in the extension of Washington 
Street — took its name, was along the 
foot of the Market Place, about wliere 
Faneuil Hall stands ; and near the junc- 
tion of North and Union streets was Uie 
** watch house ; " in its immediate neigh- 
borhood was also the *' Conduit,'' a res- 
ervoir of water, raised in the centre and 
sloping at the sides. It was about twelve 
feet square, and the top was utilized as a 
meat market on Saturdays. At the foot 
of Merchants Row was a swing-bridge 
over the dock. 

Whist Club (The Boston). No. 
70 Boylston Street. Started in an in- 
formal way by three gentlemen, — Ed- 
ward B. Towiisend, William IL Kennedy, 
and Charles Wlieeler, — during 1877, and 
subsequently, on Dec. 7 that year, for- 
mally organized with about forty members. 
This club early in its career reached a 
foremost place among the social organiza- 
tions of its order in the city. Its first 
meeting place was at No. i\^ lieavon 
Street, where it occupied but one room. 
Thence it removed to No. 159 Tremont 
Street, and then shortly after, to No. 141> A 
Tremont Street, occupying an entire floor, 
its membership having considerably in- 

U-J: *K«*.« oiiarf4>m too 
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Winthrop Congregational Church — Woman^s Club. 

under the name of '* Hooley^s Tlieatre/' gone out to help in the formation of other 

After a brief Heason tlie house was closed, societies ; and two of its members have 

In the winter of 1880-81 it was reopened endowed colleges in the West, — the 

as the ^' Novelty Theatre," with Charles Carleton College in Minnesota, and the 

U. Thayer as lessee and John McFiulden Doane College in Nebraska. ()n the 8th 

:is manager. Variety perfonnances and of January, 1883, it celebrated its 5(>th 

the sensational dranui were produced un- anniversary. Rev. Mr. Twonibly preach- 

der this management, with varying sue- ing an historical sermon. The Bible 

cess. The name of '" Windsor'* was as- used during the service was presented to 

sumed at the uponiiig of the season of the church by a descendant of Winthrop, 

1881-82, when John A. Stevens became as was also the silver baptismal font, 

lessee <'uid 1). B. Hopkins manager. [See Appendix li.] 

George F. Lothrop, then of the Boylston Winthrop Statue. The statue of 

Museum, took the enterprise in hand in Gov. Winthrop, standing in the mi<l.st of 

the autumn of 1882. The theatre is tlie network of street car trac^ks in S<'ol- 

Williams Ilall remodelled. It is a small, lay Stjuare, is the work of Kicliard S. 

compact playhoiLse, with roomy and con- (ireenougli. It represents the first gov- 

venient entrances, thimgh a st<iry above ornor just after binding from the ship on 

the street floor. There Ls but one gjil- the soil of the untried New World. The 

lery. The seats are well arranged and figure is chul in the strikingly picturesque 

comfortable. There are two roomy pri- garb of his jieriiKl. The right hand holds 

vate boxes. The auditorium is plain and the roll of the colony (rharter, and the 

cheerfuL The property is owned by the left bears tlie volume of the Scriptures. 

Williams Market Association. Behind tlie figure is shown tlie base of a 

Winthrop Congregational newly cut forest tree, witli a rope at.- 

Church (Congregational Trinitarian), tached, significant of tlie fastening of the 

Green Street, Charlestown District, boat in which he is supposed to have just 

Formed in 18."J."i by seceders from the reached the sliore. The statue is of light 

First Parish [see First Chunk in Charles- bronze, on a podest-al of polished red 

iown]^ and incorporated March J, that granite, and a b:ise of Quin(;y granite, 

year. Rev. Daniel Cnisby was the first It is a duplicat-e of tliat placed by the 

minister, and the earlit»r meetings were State in the Capitol at Wjishington. It 

hehl in the Town llidl. Tlie first meet- w.as ])ut in place in S<*pte!mber, 1880, and 

ing-hoiise of the »<K*iety mUnnl on ITnion uncoven^d t^) the public on the 17th, the 

Street. The pn^seiit structure wjis eiun- day of the t;elebratioii of the 25(>th anni- 

plet4*d ill 18^i>; the comer-stone being versjiry of the settlement of the city. It« 

laid on May .'>!, 1848. It iH built of cost wjih $7,ol>l, and it wjis paid forout of 

brick, in the Gothic style ; an<l its int«- the rhLlli])s Fund. [SiKi Phillips Fund, 

rior is a combination of old styles with and Quinrif Stntne. | 

mo<lem improvements. Mr. Crosby con- Woman's Club (The New Eng- 

tinued as pjistor for nearly 10 years, when land). No. 5 Park Street. 'This club, 

he resigned, in May, 1842, on ;u'count of which has come to be on<i of the institu- 

ill health. He died Feb. 28, 181: J. The tions of Boston, always named among itii 

second minister was Rev. John Hum- <;onspicuous features, oft^iii visited by dis- 

phrey, who came from Fairfield, Conn, tinguiahed strangers of both sexes, who 

His term of service <>x:teiuled from Nov. are entertained gnicefully and graciously, 

tV), 1842, to March 20, 1847. Tie died in was one of the first of the numerous clubs 

1854, at the early Jige of .'J8. Succeeding for women, which exist now all over the 

r«r8 were : Revs. Benjamin Tapjian, countrj'. Its inception followed closely 

D., 1840-07; Abbott E. Kittredge, on that of Sorosis of New York ; and al- 

D. D., 1859-03; and J. E. Rankin, D. though in a measure suggested by that 

I)., 1864-60. Rev. Alexander Tw<mibly, oi^-anization, it do«>s not resemble Sorosis 

who succeeded Dr. Rankin, was settled the slightest in either its government or 

May 2, 1872. Tlie church is called the its aims. Sorosis is purely a social club ; 

Winthrop in remembrance of Gov. John while the New England Woman's Club is 

Wintlirop. It has been a "mother of not only social, but h.is a wide-reaching 

churches,'* many of its members having work in many directions. Tlio prelimi- 
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Womafi^a Cluh — Woman s Journal. 

nary meetiiig of women interested in the over to **claU-tea.** This plan was fol- 
organization of the chib was held some lowed fur a while ; but latterly, with the 
time in 18(58, at the house of Dr. Harriot exception of club-tea Monday, all are 
K. Hunt. The plan was discusst'd at devoted to the reading of papers and a 
length, and the present name adopted, discussion. All the best essayists and 
At a later meeting for organization, Uie poets in Boston, and vicinity, and many 
following officers were chosen : IVesident, who have visited the city, have read be- 
Mrs. Caroline M. Severance ; vice-presi- fore the club, some of them several 
dents, Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, Mrs. Wil- times. Tlie organization soon outgrew 
liam Claflin, Mrs. James Freeman (Clarke, its Tremont Place qujirters, and removed 
Mrs. Ralph Waldo Emerson, Miss Lucy to No. 4 Park Street; aft«r two years* 
Ooildard, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. stay there it removed to No. 5. Its 
Anna C. Lowell, Mrs. Horace Mann, rooms here are large and commodious, 
Miss Abby W. May, Mrs. Samuel Park- and the conveniences for entertaining are 
man. Miss Elizabeth P. PeabcKly, Mrs. greater than they over have been before. 
Josiali Quincy, Mrs. William B. Kogers, Tlie appointments are by no means so 
Mrs. R. C. Waterston, Mrs. Emory Wash- luxurious as those in tlie masculine clubs, 
bum, Mrs. Nathaniel P. WilUs; record- but there is a cusiness and home-iness 
ing secretary. Miss Lucia M. Peabody ; about them tliat t«ll of the feminine ha- 
corresponding secretary. Miss F. L. Mac- bituees ; there are womanly touches every- 
daniel ; treasurer, Mrs. Jonathan A. Lane ; where, from the general arrangement of 
directors. Miss Jane Alexander, Mrs. furniture to the grouping of the pressed 
Charles D. Homaus, Mrs. Anna Cabot ferns over the pictures. Mrs. Julia W. 
Lodge, Mrs. M. D. Orvis, Mrs. Nina Howe's face smiles down upon them from 
Moore, Mrs. H. M. Pitman, Mrs. Maria one side of the room, and Lucretia Mott 
S. Porter, Miss Caroline Richards^ Mrs. beams benignly from the other. There 
M. C. Sawyer, Mrs. Samuel E. Sewall, are pictures and busts ; a piano, witli mu- 
Miss Sarah H. Southwick, Mrs. Georapo sic strewn over it ; writing tables and easy 
S. Tohnan. Rooms were taken at No. cliairs ; while out from tlie windows the 
3 Tremont Place ; and the club became Conmion shows green on one ude, and on 
an accomplished fact From the first it tlie otlier the old elms of Granary Bury- 
showed wonderful vitality, proving that ing-Gnmnd sway and swing. It is a de- 
women might be classed among the lightf ul place to many who are admitted 
** dubable *' people of tlie world. The witliiu its walls. It is often asked what 
club was intended as a centre of rest and the club really has done in a practical 
social convenience for women already ao- way. So much that even the members 
tive in various philanthropic ways, with who do not belong to any of the various 
the heme that the time t^us economized committees are not aware of the scope 
from fruitless search of each other, or of the work undertaken in the interests 
spent socially in a less satisfactory man- of women, which lias its origin in the dub. 
ner, given to this sympathetic intercourse, While to all intents and purposes it is 
might turn to sUll more fruitful use. a social club, yet among the movements 
Although the rooms were to be open at which have been started in the various 
all hours to the members, Monday was committees are the school of agriculture, 
finally settled on as club-day, on which the placing of women on school-boards, 
there was to be something of special in- the diet kitchens, and others that have 
terest which should draw the members proven equally beneficent to the public, 
together. The first Monday evening of both of men and women. The dub num- 
every month was set apart for an enter- bers nearly «300 members. The annual 
tainment of a purely literary character; meeting is a public one, and is held on 
tlie third Monday was appointed for the the Saturday of Anniversary Week. [See 
hearing of papers upon matters of social Appendix C7, and Club Life in Boston]. 
interest, to be followed by a discussion Woman's Journal (The). A 
of the themes suggested, in which all weekly newspaper devoted ** to the inter- 
present were invitcni to take part; the ests oi woman — to her educational, in- 
fourth was to offer an occasion of pure dustrial, legal, and political equality, 
amusement; the seoond was to be given and espeoially to her right of suffrage." 
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Wanien^s Educational a/wZ Industrial Union. 

The editors are Mrs. Lucy Sioue (Black- above name, " for the piirposo of iiicreas- 
well). Dr. II. B. BlackwuU, and Miss ing fellowship among women, in order 
Alice Stone Black well ; its bnsiness man- to promote the best practical metiiods 
ager is Miss Susan C. Vogl ; and its occa- for securing their educational, industrial, 
sional contributors include Mrs. Julia and social advancement.** This is an out- 
Ward Howe, Mrs. Mar>' A. Livermore, growth of Sunday meetings for women 
Miss Louisa M. Alcott, Miss Elizabeth which h.-ul been held by Dr. ILuriet 
Stwirt Phelps, and Miss Mary F. Kast- Clisby for four yeai'S pi-evitms to its for- 
m;in. It is owned by a joint stock cimi- nuition. It waMiiLstituted with ]>r. Clisby 
pany. It was founded in 1S7(), and Mi-h. as pn>sident. Miss Melissa Chamberlain 
Lucy Stone and Dr. Bh&ckwell were tlie as seoretjiry, Mrs. Siirali E. Eaton as 
first edit4>rs, wi til Mm. flulia Wjutl Howe, treiiMun>r, and 15 menibtTS. In Novem- 
T. W. Iligginson, and W. L. (jarrison ua ber following the orgsiniziition a resuling- 
assistAut editors. It is an eight page room was opened at No. I Park Stntet; 
pa}>er, five coltmms to the page. It is and before the first annual meeting the 
attractively arranged and well printed, membership had inoroised to o.")!). The 
The publication office is at No. 5 Park Union aims to do for women what the 
Street. Christian Union doos for young men. It 

w oman Suffrage. See Jsms. is founded on the principle of the nmtual 

Women's and Cbildren's Hospi- lK>nefit of sympathy and aid. [See Young 

tal. See Nt'w England Hospital for Mens Christian Union. J Tlie reiuling- 

Women and Children. room is always o|>eii, day and evening ; 

Women's Banking Rooms. There there are found here tlie daily papers, 

are but few of these banking rooms in the magiizines, an<l books of interest ; and 

city, and the business is genenilly con- the committee <»ii art and litHrature spare 

ducted ilia quiet fashion with none of the no pmns to provide opp<irtunity for tlie 

dasli and drive which characterize the distribution of icleas, the exchange of 

■peculation phu;es for men. The most tliought, ami the enjovnnent of s<K'i]il 

prominent of these r<K>ras are lo<*^ited in life. A member of the committee is a1- 

the retAil shopping quarter, on Wasliing- ways present t4> receive stningers; and 

ton and Treniont streets, in the neighbor- wom<?ii everywliere ar«* learning tliar tht'ro 

hood of Winter and Wi'^st streets. They is at least one phice in Boston where they 

are called ** Banking Parlors.'' They are welcome. Servic«»s aiv held every 

are comfort^ibly and invitingly furnislied. Snmlay afternoon, under tlie rlirectioii of 

Tlieir patrons are many. The largur the c^nnmittee (»n inonil and spiritu:i] 

number are women who have money to developim^nt, whi(f)i is c(mi]>o4ed of ten 

invest, though some of tlieni are (»f a women represt^nting nine diifeivnt sects, 

speculative turn of mind. Advice is here The speakers at these meetings iire for 

gfiven as to investments ; and for a small the most part chosen f nnii among the 

consideration money is placed in mort- prominent wtniien of the city. After the 

gages, stocks, or bonds. Women who sermon or paper is reiul. opportunity is 

aie interested in the movements and flue- offered for quest ioim or eonvenuition on 

tuations of the stock market find f acilitieji the subjtH.'t presented. The edno^itional 

for learning it here, and transfers of department pnividesli^ctun^s and classt^s; 

stock are nnide for them wlien they de- and among the branches for which com- 

sire. The parlors are connected with |>etent teacln^rs iwv: furnished are stenog- 

"the street'* and down-town brokers' raphy, .'ulvainred and elementarj' drsiw- 

offiues by telephone or telegraph. A ing, French, Latin, (T<>nnan, English lit- 

number of women are playing constantly enittire, elocution, oil - painting, music, 

with stocks; but the majority of those millinery, dressmaking, and embroidery, 

who do bnsiness here do it quietly, and S<une evening classes are given. (>f 

arc not actively or at least conspicuously these*. st4>nogr:iphy, (dementary drawing 

interested in speculation. English literature, Fn*nch, ]/;itin, and 

Women's Educational and In- ehiciition are fn><; to menil»ers; while in 

dustri^ Union. No. 74 lioylston the others the (;ost of tuition is ]>hiced 

Street. Oi^ganized June 11, 1877, and at only a nominal sum. Tlie industrial 

incorporated three yean later, under ^e department keeps for sale articles made 
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Worcester Square ^^ WorliTs Museum, 

by women, and takes orders for plain, creed, nationality, and color, who are 
fancy, and decoratiye work. Orden* are without homes of their own. It is popn- 
also received for home-made cake, bread, larly known as *' Father Koche^s work- 
jellies, caimed fruits, preserves, and pick- ing-boys^ home.*' 

fee. There is an employment bureau vVorkingmen's Club. See Wells 

carried on under the care of a committee ; Memorial Workingmeri' s Club and Itisti- 

a befriendin{^ committee formed in ISSl tute. 

in the hoiK« of aidin;^ w<mien, iis individu- Working^vomen's Temporary 

als, in their viirious nee<ls; an ap-'ucy of Home. ISee Temporary llo me /or Work- 

direct.ion, which {^ves infonnation in re- ingwtunen, 

gard t4> ItR'alities, li^ctnres, st^hools, places World's Museum, Menagerie, 

of entcrtaiimient, and boardiiifc phicos; and Aquarium. N<i8. (>(n-.')~5-7 

and a hypene committee, which pn>vides Washington Street, a sliort distance south 

lectures on such siibjecU (»f practical in- of Boylston Streitt. A popuhir, low- 

terestjis** Foods," ingestion," **Emer- priced museum and vjiriety Uieatre, open 

gencies," ** Nursing," etc A competent day and evening, Sundays only excepted, 

woman physician is in attendance every It succeeds the Boylstou Museum, first es- 

day at nmin, to give me<lical advice for tablislied on the site jis a miuMnim of curi- 

a small compensation. There is also osities, and subsequently becoming a va- 

a protective committee, which investi- riety playhouse, llie World's Museum 

giites complaints of <lues witliheld from occupies a building es|)eciiilly constructed 

workingwomen ; and if the complaints for it. This is sul)st.antiiiJly built^ as 

are found to be just, and the money is such a structure should be, and admirably 

still refused, it provid(*s lawyers' services arranged. The entnince is throngh a 

free of charge. A gn^at deal of work vestibule oO feet wide, tlie walls of which 

has been done by this branch <»f the are elabonitely decorated, and tlie floor 

Union, and it has come to be an absolute of mtirble iiiosaic. A conspicuous feature 

power in the community. here is a lurg(> fountain. The neiit little 

Worcester Square. See Parks pag<xla at the left is the box-oflice. One 

and Squares, first enters, turning to tlie right, tlie hall 

Working-Boys' Home (The.) No. devoted io the aquarium, where the nia- 

^ Rennet Street. Established in IK^); rine curiosities are shown; <}r he can 

incorporated 1884. I'rovides hnlging and ascend by tlie main stairciise directly to 

board to homeless working -boys at a the foyer and tlie auditorium, paying a 

nomin^il cost. It was fouirled by liev. slight fee for admission to the latter in 

D. II. Roche, a Catholic cleVjifymaii, in addition to the ten c^nts cliarged for ad- 

a humble way, at No. 1 13 KlitTtt^Street, mission to the general show. In the foy- 

witli a single I^t«stant lad enjoying its er some curiosities are exhihited, and 

comforta. Tlie number rapidly incr<^Ss<'d, glass blowers occupy the Wasliington 

and very soon the little house bet^iT^e Street end. The auditorium is 48 by o6 

overcrowded. The energetic founder in • feet, and has comfortahle seats for about 

ten»st,ed many friends in his work, an<l in 7<K) persons, with a gjillery providing for 

coursit of time a sufficient fund was raise<l r»(K) more. Tlie proscenium makes a 

to s4M;ure the i>n>sent convenient building, graceful curve and extemls to the top of 

especially designed for it. Tliis was first tie rcnmi. The outer surfai^e is tinted a 

occupied on Memorial Day, l^<^\. llie lij^ht blue, the inner part being a warm 

donnit'ories and refectory are roomy and lil le with designs in gold. Tlie curtain 

well ventilat-ed ; then* is ample phiy-room re]>rosents a full view of Niagara Falls, 

for the boys; and a large, well-e<|uipped Tie piece hanging from the flies, directly 

chapel is provided. In tlie reception- in .front, of d;irk t;rirason, shows a globe 

mom is a life-size portjwt of Ari'libishop bearing the lines **All tbe World's a 

Williams, a gift of a friend of the insti- Sta^^**' Tlio general decorations of the 

tntioii. On the fnint of the building, in aucUtorium are simple. The ceiling ia a 

a nitthe over the doorway, is a statue of dead old gold, the c<incave of the sides 

the *'Mot)ier and Child.** Though the being salmon, with raised gold design, 

institution is a Catholic one, its doors are Tlie woodwork is cherry. Tlie four win- 

fneljr open to working -boys of erery dov^ on the Wasliington Street front and 
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Yachting and Yacht Clubs. 



the three on Boylston Place have catlie- 
dnd colored glaan. ()n the third floor, 
entered from a small foyer, are the thea- 
tre gallery, a tniiall exhibition hiill, and a 
large open balcony conimaiuli ng the en- 
tare anditoriura, gallery, and Htage. Tlie 
fonall foyer ami exhibition hall are nsed 
for tlie exliibition of a variety of oddities. 



On the fourth floor is the menagerie, 
llure are .'],(X)0 feet of available space, 
with cages bnilt along tlie sides and a 
double row down tlie middle. The Mu- 
seum was flrst o|>ened in tlie winter of 
1SS.5. It is maniige<l by the ** World's 
Amusement C-omiNuiy.*' [See Dime Mu- 
seums. ] 



Y. 



Taohting and Tacht Clubs. 
Boston Harbor offers ver}' favonible op- 
portunities for yachting. Its estiinated 
area is 75 square miles. Altliongh much 
of this is too shallow for the gi'nt^rul piir- 
mises of navigation, it is all uviiilable at 
liigh tide for yachts of moderate; draught, 
and the deep wut(>r, which is at leant half 
the area, for all yacrhts at all tides. 



has a much greater proportionate sailing 
area at low tide. TliiH eHtiiuute of .area 
tiikcH iiitti :u*eouiit iriiighaiii Bay, wliich 
lies contiguous to Hull Bay. Hiese are 
practically < me slnH'tof water divide<l into 
two pjirtM by two or throe small isbuids. 
Broaid Sound is an indentation of Massa- 
chusetts Bay iip<»n the coast, as the bay 
is .'m indentjitioii (»f the Atlantic Ocean. 



Peninsulas, and islands pn>jectiiig in line llie sound lias an area <if nearly 25 s<{uaro 
beyond tliem, divide the liarlM>r iiit4i f<»ur miles, and is available for yachts of 
distinct areas, which are fr(M{U<'iited by whatever draught at. idl tides. Its con- 
yachts; viz., tlie upper harbor, Dorches- tines are o^ niiles distant fnmi the ('ity 
ter Bay, Hull Bay, an<l the lower harbor. Point intMirings, 5] niiles from the Dor- 
which in tliis division includes Quincy cliester Club iiKNtriiigH, and 2 miles from 
Bay. Of these, l)orcliester . Bay and thoMwtf the Hull (Mub. The mouth of 
Hull Bay are for various reasons pr<>fer- the harbor is < 4 mih's from (*ity Point, 
able places of rendezvous for the hn^al 7i fnmi the Dorchester Club ni<M»rings, — 



yachtsmen, llie club houses and landing 

fliers of the Bostxin, South Ikiston, and 
)orchester yachting clubs an; on the 
shores of the former; and tliowi of tlie 



air-line distJiiiet^ in each e:uM>, — and about 
2 mih>s from the Hull (*lub moorings. 
For the pr(>S(>iit pur]M>S(; yiichts of the 
first class an^ rt'ckoned th(MM> of 25 feet 



Hull and Quincy elulw on the shores of length and n]>ward ; second chiss, those 

the latter. Of tliitso hn'titions, tlie favor- less than 25 fti't. 

ite, as l>eiiig must .'iccessible at tlie same Thk Boston Ya<'IIT Club is the 
time from the city :md fn>m tlie si>a, is senior org}uiiz;ition, and datvs from 1H)<> : 
at Dorchester Bay, in fnmt of the houses it was iii<>orporuted in 1^>S. Its club 
of the B<Mtoii and the South ]$<Mtoiielubs, house at City Point is a structure of hand- 
south of ( 'ity Point, where sevenil bun- some an'hit.i>etnrt% with broad vemiKlas 
drtnl yachts of various size have i>emia- at the level of tiie first and s4>coiid stories, 
nent iiUM>riiigs. N«'xt in niiiiiber ari> the which coniinaiid extensive stnitlierly and 
nHM>riiigs of tlie yachts of the D<irchester easterly views of the harbor and islands. 
Club, on the op]Nmitit side of the l>ay, Its floor <limeiisioiis are .V> by 4() feet ; 
north of the shore (»f (\»mmereial Point mainhiUl, 4(Miy .'><) f<>«*t.. 'llie club lias 
ami Harrison Sf]uare. Nearly (M]ual in first.-class yachts, t>7 ; second-chiss, «>0; 
nunilier to tlie latter are the moorings of longest yiu'lit, l^(()fi^t ; nunil>erof steam- 
the Hull Club, along the shores by Hull yaclitM, U ; members, 225 ; n*gattas at in- 
village. City Point is at an air line din- ter>'.ils during tlie seastm ; meetings 
taiice (»f 2 niuitical miles from ('ity anarterly, on the last Wednesday of 
Hall; the Dorchest^^r Club moorings are January and the corresponding monthfi; 
*\\ miles, and the Hull (Uub miMirings 7i access by City I Vint luirse-cars, leaving 
miles. The area of D<ircliester Bay at Scollay Stpiare every five miniit-es. 
high tide is 3 square miles ; that of Hull Tiik South Boston Ya(;ht Club was 
Bay 18 about square miles. The latter organized in It^, incorporated 1878. Its 
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Yachting and Yacht Clubs — Youn^ Mens Benevolent Society. 

club honse is at City Point, frontinf]^ Dor- English yacht Gonesta. This race "was 



Chester Bay, and eoniniaiKliiij^ a ftiie view 
of the sea, tlie islands, aud the distant 
mainbuid. A new club house with fine 
waiting-room and large hall wiis built in 
1885-80. The club has first-cbiss yachts, 
20 ; secon<l class, 41 ; longest yacht, f>8 
feet; members, 2:20; meetings on the 
first WednetMlay of each montli ; access 
by horse-cars, leaving Sci»llay S(|iuare 
every five minutes. 

ThK IH>K<7HKrtTKR YaOIIT ClITB WAS 

organi»ul in 1870, incorixmited 1882, 



sailed 8eptem1>er 14, 1885, on the estab- 
lished course off New York bay. The 
length of the course is ti8 miles, and the 
Puritan won the race after allowance in 
favor of the GU»nesta by 10 minutes and i) 
seconds. The racing yacht Mayflower, 
built in 18S<), is also of the Eastern Club. 
TuK Hull YxrHT ("lub has its club 
liousi'! (»n the old Hull stejiinboat-pier. 
It is a fine structure of 50 by 40 feet 
dimensions, with a hall 40 feet square, 
its outlook is very extensive, and includes 
Its club house is on tlie noiitlierly shore of botli marine and dist^mt landscape views. 
Harrison »S4]uare ; and from its venuidas ISoutherly the view is of the spacious 
charming views may be had of the liarbor, HiUl Bay, with its several islands and its 
looking northeasterly, taking in two of verdant shores of mainland ; westerly and 
the forts, with Broarl Sound in the dis- northwesterly the view is of the harb«»r. 



**ii,ii A^tvrcMft ik,/\/iaa«ft lu will? i«is»— 

ts dimensions :ire 40 by 40 feet ; 
liall, 40 by 2:3. 'Die club bus first-class 
yachts, 42 ; second-class, 40 ; steamers, 
3; longest yacht I0i)feet ; meml)ers, 225 ; 
regattas, at intervals during the seas<m ; 
regular meetings on the first Friday of 
each month from April to Dt>cember; ac- 
cess by Old Colony train to ILirrison 
Sc|uare station, a twelve minutes* ride ; 
distance fnmi the station to the club 
house, four minut.es* walk. 

TiiK Eastkiin Yacht Club is com- 
posed of Boston men, though its hKvititni 
IS at Marblehead Neck, 15 miles from 



witli the city dimly seen in the horizon ; 
nortlierly may l>e seen the spacious main 
channel of the luirbor, and two of its 
lighthouses, with Broiul Sound beyond, 
and Nalumt and Point of Pines in the 
horizon. The club was organized in 
1880, and chartered in 18S2. It has 
first-lass yachts, iX); second-class, M; 
longi>st ym^lit 110 feet; steamers, 12; 
members 451 ; r^ittas about once a 
week during the season. It is the young- 
est and most :ictive, and among the most 
prosperous, of the chilis. Its location is 
accessible by the Hull and Hingham 



Boston. Its yachts are familiar objects in steamboats, which ply to and from the 

Bost<»n Harbor during the season, and city with great frequency during the 

some of them are enrolled on the lists of season ; distance about 45 minutes* pas- 

tlie harbor clubs. At Marblehead N(H.'k sage by steam. 

it luis a spacious club house, which is a There are five other clubs of some im- 

handsome piece of architecture. The club portance, but having either yachts few in 



was organized and incor])orated in 1871, 
and ranks, in respect to the wealth of its 
members and the tonnage of its yachts, 
with the principal clubs of the United 
State's. It lias yachts, all first-class, 82 ; 
steam-yachts, 0; longest yacht, KW) feet; 
longest steam-yacht, 220 feet; regattas, 
2 in the season; members upwards of 
500; meetings in February, April, May, 



number or small in size. These are the 
Bunker Hill, Jeffries, Quincy, Ijynn, and 
Beverly clubs. The Jeffries club is loca- 
cated at East Boston, and the others as 
their titles indicate. In all these, and in 
those previously named, there Ls an iden- 
tity, which the names do not indicate, in 
that they are composed wholly, or largely, 
of men whose business or whose winter 



and October ; access by £}istern Kmlroad residence is in Boston, 

trains to Marblehead, and by ferry to Toung Men's Benevolent Sooie- 

Marblehead Neck, about an hour's ride in ty. Established 1827, incorporated 1852. 

the cars. One of the yachts of this club*s One of the old organizations in the city 

squadron is the famous Puritan, which whose work is done in a quiet, unostent.a- 

aiter making for herself in the course of tious fashion. Its object is to assist those 

a few weeks the reputation of being with- who need assistance, but are unwilling to 

out a poor, in respect to speed, among make their wants or distress known to the 

American yachts, won the international regiUar charitable orgfanizations. Its aid 

challenge race in oompetitiou with the is extended to the respectable poor, 
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Young Men^s Christian Association. 

peeiallj those ''who hiiye seen better tone to their monils. It welcomes the 
days,'* and have become old residents of stranfi^er in tlie city ; offers him an iiivit- 
Boston, identified with its interests, ing place to come to ; lends him a helpiim^ 
Cases are examined by a standinjif com- hand ; aii<l aids him in obtaining employ- 
mittee, the members of which reside in ment. — Tlie i»resont building is attrae- 
different sections of the city, and nppli- tively situated on the comer of two broad 
cations for relief are made through them, streets, in the finest section of the city. 
Idlers and intemperate persons are assist- It occupies a lot 105 feet on Boylston, 
e«l only in case of sickncHs; and no nusist- and 100 on Berkeley Street. It is built 
ance is given to ])arentH who wilfully of brown stone, in the Scotch baronial 
keep their children from school. Aa- style of architecture. Sturgis «& Brig- 
sistiuioe is rendered in various ways, ham were the architects. Euterfng from 
Sometimes rent is mid, in some ctwes fuel Boylston Street by a nmssive stone stair- 
is furnished, in others food an<l clothing case, under the motto ^* Teneoet teneor," 
are given ; but only in the extremest and through a spacious vestibule, the 
cases is money advance<l. Tlio average general reception-room is reached. (>n 
niunber of families aided yearly is 'VN), the left is a white nuirble foimUun, sup- 
and alK>ut $2,0(X) a year is spent. The plying ice-cold water. Beyond are the 
funds for tlie operations of the society are parlors ; and on tlie same fioor are the 
obtained partly from annual assessnients library, a suimy room well furnished with 
upon its members, but chieHy from dona- books ; tlie general reading-room, the 
tions. ** game-room," always well patronized by 
Toung Men's Christian Associ- chess and draught players ; a small liall 
ation (The Boston). Comer of Boyl- for lectures, a lavatory, and the business 
ston and Berkeley streets. Back Bay dOs- office and the general secretary's room, 
trict. Organized Dec. 22, 1851. It is On the floor above is a large hall, the 
the oldest of the many Young Men's nuun hall of the building, generous in its 
Christian Associations in the country, and pn)portioiis, and attractively because sim- 
with the exception of that in Montreal, ply adorned. It has seats for 000, a 
which was formed only one week earlier, spacious platfonn, and convenient ante- 
the oldest in Nortli America. Its first nrnms. It is reached from the street by 
rooms were on the comer of Washington two stairways, and there is a third in ro- 
and Summer streets ; then, from 1852 to serve. On the fioor above are the mcet- 
1<S72, it occupied rooms in the Tremont ing rooms of the board of directors, and 
Temple ; from 1872 to 1S8^( it was estab- tlie varitms committees ; also class-rooms, 
lished on Tremont Street, comer of Eliot, in which FVench and Qerman lessons are 
in a building of its own ; and in 18S1 it given, instruction in penmanship, and 
removed to the present building, which other brunches. On the highest floor are 
was built and c<]uip]>e<l for its own pur- quarters for classes engaged in learning 
pose, at a cost of upwards of $.'>(K),<)00. voi'al music, (hie of the most popular 
During the War of the Rebellion, 5(X) of features of the institution, — the gymna- 
its members enlisted in tlie Union armies, simii, — is in the basement. This is one 
and Herve<l in the field ; and tlie Army of the finest and best equipped in the 
Belief Committee raised ^]^i^), 2^^.49, city. It is 44) by IM) feet, and has sun- 
wliich W21S expended by the Cliristian light on throe sides. There is an elevated 
(Commission. Tlie ass(K>iation also ren- running track, an<l an (»i>en air extension 
dere<l efficient service in sending aid to of (>25 sijuare feet. Tlie lavatories and 
Chicago after its great fire, over ;^»4,000 dressiiig-nMmis are ample, and at least 
in cash being raised, besides goods to the 800 {>eoph> can Im) comfort;ibly accommo- 
value of $2li),0(K). Its officers are uiitir- dated. [See Hi/mnasinmn.] The first 
ing in tlieir efforts to entertain the mem- president of the Boston association was 
bers and occu])y their leisure time. Its Friincis O. Watts, of St. Paul's Church, 
sociables, lectures, receptions, and classes For several years A. S. Woodworth has 
are very popnlar, and always largely at- been president and M. R. Deming the 
tended. It aims to help young men in g(>neral secretary. The constitution of 
various ways, — to improve their mate- the association provides that while any 
rial condition, as well as to give a healthy young man, meeting the easy conditions 
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Young Men^s Christian Union. 

etttjiblished, is elifi^ble U) meinberahip loctioii of the birds of New Blnji^land. 

and cMiii t'ujoy all the privilej^s of the in- During evenings, besides tlie libiurian or 

stitution, only meiubcrs of evangelical curator, members of the reception com- 

chiirches can hold office and vote. The mittee are in attendance to receive stran- 

membership fee is $2, and it entitles tlie gers and others. This room is o|)en every 

inem1>er to admission with one lady to day iiud evening, including SundayR. 

eJUih lecture, concert, or other ent-ertain- The Union sitting-room, coimected with 

ment. The fee for life membershi]) is it, is in front, on Boylston Street. This 

^25. The members numbered in 1<S80 is pleasantly furnished, and is supplied 



4,(HK). There is a Gernum branch of tlie 
association, with religit)us chvwes and 
meetings where German is spoken, and 
cLosses in Genuan litenituro and in Eng- 
lish. Also a down-t4>wn general branch, 
at No. 10 Tremont How, open from S 
A. M. to 10 P. M. daily. 

Toung Men's Christian Union. 
No. 18 BoyLston Street. Instituted in 
isr>|, and incor]jorated under its present 
title in 18^)2. Originally an orgiuiization 
of young men to eng;ige in vaurious fields 
of benevolent and philanthropic work, it 
has grown to \Ht a le;uling institution of 
the city, of bnuul influence and great 
usefulness. Tlie chief aim of its ofticera 
is to nuike its nM)ms, to as great an ex- 
tent as iMJHsible, a home for young men ; 
and to offer every )M>tisible attraction in 



witii newspapers and a piano. It also 
contains a cabinet of collections of min- 
erals, insects, etc. Adjoining this is a 
smaller side Ritting-roi>ni, maiidy for chess 
players. The president's and directors' 
room is connected with the reception- 
room in the rear ; it is used for the busi- 
ness puq)ose8 of tlie society. The library 
and reading-room, also connected with 
tlie n>ce])tion-room, is in tlie L. It con- 
tains about 7, (KM) volumes, and the lead- 
ing magazines, illustrated and weekly 
newspajK^rs. Members can at all times 
t4ike books from the shelves and read 
tliem in the room ; and books can also be 
taken away under ordinary regulations. 
0|>eniiig from the library is tJie corre- 
spondence-room, furnished with materials 
for writing. Tlie ITnion study, also opcn- 



the shape of books, papers, games, pleas- ing from the library, is supplied with 



ant companions, classes, dramatic juid 
musical entertainments, and otlior means 
of n>creation as well as instruction. Its 
officers also engage in much outside work, 
in which they are asMi.sted by members 
and by commit t4>eH of ladies who interest 
themselves in such movements. Among 
these s]>ecial objects art* the '' Ri<le8 for In- 



books of reference. Down a flight of 
stairs from the reception room is the 
toilet-riMmi, with bathing-room attached. 
The gymnasimn, another flight below, on 
the ground floor, is spacious and light. 
It covere nearly JJ,(KH) feet of floor sp«u*e, 
and is one of the largest and most com- 
plete gymn:isiums in the country. It is 



valids," the "('hristnuis and New Year's provided with batli-rooms, large dressing- 



Festivals for Needy (^hihlrt»n,'' the " Bu- 
reau of liijfereiure for Women," the 
*' Country Week for l\>or (niildren," and 
the ** Fruit Depot." Its pn'sent build- 
ing, which it owns free of indebtedness, 
is an attractive structure near Tremont 
Street, overl<H>kiiig the Common, and 
open to air and light on every side. At 
the he.'wl of the first flight of staira fmm 
the main entrance on Hoylston Street is 
the reception-rtKmi. The nu>mbers mid 
all other ]>ersons visiting the Union enter 



rooms, mid is furnished witli a great va- 
riety of new apparatus of the most ap- 
proved ])attcms. Members of tlie Union 
become entitled to tlie use of the gymna- 
sium at all times when oiM>n, by tlie |>ay- 
ment of ?^7 per year ; and ^ a year en- 
titles them t-o its use after 7 P. M. Tlie 
Union Hall is on tlie floor above the re- 
ception room. It is capable, with the 
gallery, of seating 522 |H*ople. The stage 
is so constructed that it can be adapted 
for concerts and dramatic and other en- 



liere, and from it pjiss to the other por- tertAinments, for which it is provided with 

tioiis of the building occupied by the so- scenery. It is the largest private stage 

ciety. Here is stationed the curator and in the city. It is let when not in use by 

librari.iu. The room is supplied with the society. Kiton Hall is connected 

crr>quet and b^igatelle b<iard8, t^ibles for with Union Ilall by folding doors, so that 

checkers and dominoes, an aquarium, and the two can be used t<^jether if desired, 

a case containing a nearly complete col- It will seat about 100 persons. NorcroaB 
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Youny MarCs Christian Union — Youmjs Hold. 

Hall, which has been gained by additions IK^^t. The extension has a frontafi^ of 

to the baildinj^f has a large stage and 72 feet on Boylston Square, so that tJie 

ante-room, and a seating capacity of 275. entire building has light from all four 

Its name was given it in memory of tlie sides, and covers over 11,000 square feet. 

late Otis Noroross. The Union parlor. Previous to its estjiblishment in tlie lioyl- 

reaohed from the reception-room, or by ston Stn^et building, the Union had ixkiuis 

the main stairway, is in front, with a view on Wasliiiigton Street, at the comer of 

of the Common. It is f umislied in a Suffolk Phice, and before tliat at No. 1 2 

pleasant, homelike manner, and contains West Street. Here its work under Uie 

a piano, megalethoscopo, kaleidoscope, present auspices was begun in 18GS. Tlie 

pictures, etc. Class andf committee rtKims irnion has on its rolls the names of nearly 

connect with the parlor and each oUier, 5,000 members. The president is Wil- 

by wide doors, and are used, as well as liam U. Baldwin. 

other smaller rooms, as occasion requires. Young Men's Hebrew Aaaocia- 

Hie Franklin Rooms are in the fourtli tion. Washington, comer of Springfield 

story, over the parlor. These are used street. Ch^anized in 1874; incorporated 

for the smaller meetings of the society, 18S2. A social and literary org:uiizatioii, 

and for classes. Public religious services, witli objects somewhat similar to those of 

followed by social singing, are held regu- tlie Young Men's ('liristian Association 

larly Sunday evenings in the Union Hall ; and Union. [See these. ] The a<biut- 

at other times classes are formed for the tance fee for Israelites in good standing 

study of German, French, Spanish, book- 21 years of age and over is fixed at $4 a 

keeping, penmanship, Hketching, vocal year ; and younger men are admitted as 

music, and so on ; practical talks on sci- associate members at ^'1 a year, becom- 

enoe, political economy, hist-ory, and art ing active members upon reaching 21. 

are giren ; essays in practical ethics ; and Tlie active members number about 400. 

frequent lectures, readings, and other en- On tlie third floor of the building is the 

tertainments. During the winter season, large, well equipped hull of the associa- 

monthly meetings of members and hulies tion, the library, reeling, an<l ladies' 

are held for social intercourse ; and dur- rooms ; and on tJie floors above, gentle- 

ii^ the summer, excursions are taken to men's reception and smokiug-nioms, a 

ptoints of interest in the vicinity of the g>iunasium, and diiiing-rooiii. The pres- 

city. There is a committee on benevolent ident's room is on the second fl(M>r. A 

action, an employment bureau, a board- serviceable employment bun*an is inain- 

ing-hoiise department; a committee on tained by tlio assocuition. [See .l/>y>(>n- 

churches, providing members with s<.*ats dix A.\ 

in any church of tlie city wliich they tie- Toung's Hotel, directly in the rear 

sire to attend, free or at a moderate ex- of the Kopfers Building on WtiNhiiigton 

pense ; a bureau of reference for l.'Mlies ; Street, nearly opptisite the lu'ad of St^it^j 

and oUier committees for viirious practi- Street, and extending through to Court 

cal works. Young men, without regiurl S«|u:ire and Court Street. A favorite 

to tlieir religious belief or asstxMations, down-town hotel, enjoying a wide rt*])uta- 

are invite<l to become members. The fee tion for the excellence of its iicc(»inni<Kla- 




bership for five successive years consti- lisbtNl in lS4.j by George Young, a bom 
tut>es a life membership. The present landlord of the c»ld school, who acqnire<l 
building was dedicated on March l.'i, a coini)etence in its conduct, and retired 
1870 ; and, though extensive, the nee<l of from business in 1878, when he was suc- 
additional room very soon appeiired. In cee<1ed by Messrs. George G. Hall and 
April, 1882, the trustees called up<m the Joseph lieed Wliipple, formerly of the 
friends of the Union for $70,0(M) to ena- Parker House. Under Mr. Young's man- 
ble them to enlarge the building, and agement the house was a small and cosey 
within a month the entire amount was hostelry, hidden fn>m the main thorough- 
subscribed. The addition thus provide<l fares by the toll buildings in front and on 
for was made and dedicated May 28, either side of it. It was famous for its 
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Voung^H Hotel, 

fCood bodB, its solid coniforto, and its is bnikon by moulding into geometric 
choice table. It was then, aH it has ever patteniH, whoeo panels are treated with 
since bettn, a favorite dining place, much freedom on surfaces of various textures, 
sought by boH-vivaiUs ; and its patronage where metal plays an important part 
(uune chiefly fn»m business men. Messrs, On tliis are arabesques of conventional 
llall & Whipple, while well maintaining floral form, brightened by tlie introduce 
tlie features which made it so popidar tion of glass jewels, glinting at intervals, 
and inviting under the old landlord, and The beams are given a light coloring ; 
giving the same personal attention to de- and the cornices with the mouldings are 
tails, greatly increased its accoinmoda- defined in more sombre sliadings, to bring 
tioiis, enlarged its f^icilities, and built the the ceilings into acconl with the walls, 
ad<lidon — a stiitely structure itself — wluch are covered above the red mahog> 
which fronts on Court Street and Court any wainscot with stam{>ed leather of 
S4|iiare. In February, 1H8({, they dis- golden arabesque figurings on a ground- 
solve<l partnership, Mr. \Vhipplo continu- work of reddish brown. The semi-cir- 
ing as sole proprietor, Mr. Hall taking cular arches over the windows are flUed 
the sole direction of the Adams House, with stained glass in conventional cutting, 
which the firm liad also conducted. [See where rare greens, blues, and ambers are 
this.] Young's is not only one of the relieved by a free use of opalescent tints, 
hirgest hotels in the city, but one of tiie The centre of the bays are accented by 
best equipi)ed, most sumptuous in its f ur> tlio introduction of fruit into the sashes 
nishings and elegant in its interior deco- above ; wliile below are low screens to 
rations. Tlie greater portion of tlie street prevent publicity, in which some deli- 
floor is devoted to dining and lunch rooms, cately painted fish are thrown into a sea 
The main business entrance is, as for- of glass ; the opalescent glass fl4r&iu comes 
merly,at the old front, through tlie narrow into the borders in shells. The screens 
iiassage-ways on eitlier side of the liogers of the other windows are more quietly 
Building; while that on Court Street is worked out in dignified pattern. The 
for ladies. Across the hall, directly oppo- mantel, which forms the central feature 
site the business entrance, is the large, at the end of the room, is recessed on 
finely decorated main dining - room for either side witli high panel work leading 
gentlemen ; to the right of uie hall is a to tlie ceiling, by covered surfaces painted 
huge lunch and dining-room, with a long in wax, with cherubs, fruit, and nowera. 
oyster counter at one side and end ; and The mantel curves into the room, and is 
through this room, towards Court Square, supported by Ionic columns quite clear of 
is a second lunch - room with a lunch the carved griffins. The fireplace is high- 
counter on one side. From the left of ly ornamental, and is built up of Uie 
this is die large billiard-room with the Chelsea tile, the main feature of which is 
bar on one side ; and from the right, a bas-relief of dancing figures. Chande- 
through a highly decorated small dining- Hers and side-sconces of brass in dead fin- 
room, the ladies' dining-room is reached, ish brighten the room at the proper points, 
the main entrance to which is from the and the outer light is shaded by fleecy 
vestibule of the ladies' entrance on Court hangings. The floor carries out the gpen- 
Street. The smaller lunch-room, lunch eral tone, with the carpet in quiet figore 
counter, billianl-nK>m, and bar arc also and blended coloring. This room is 100 
entered from a Court Square entrance. In feet long by 'M feet wide, and has tables 
the ladies* entrance vest.ibulu and the din- of various size for seating 150 guests. Its 
ing-room, \\w art of the skilled decoRitor interior decorations were designed by 
is well displayed. Tlie dining-room is a Frank Hill Smith. Beside the sevend 
large and rather low studded apartment, public dining-rooms on the ground floor 
broken by pilasters and beams int4) three of the hotel there are on the floors above 
bays. At the end of it is a long mantel several large private dining-rooms for the 
and fire-place, while the light comes from nse of clubs, societies, and various organi- 
windows on one side and end, leaving one zations, with many smaller dining and 
long side quite unbroken, wive by the en- supper rooms. On the second floor of the 
tnince doors and those for service and el- new {>ortion are ladies^ reception and 
evator. The ceiling of the three divisions public drawing rooms. This addition, 
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Young Women! 8 Christian Association — YoutKs Companion* 

occupying^ the comer of Court Street and the gymnauum occapy the three remain- 
Court Square, was completed and opened ing Boors. The gymnasium is at the top, 
for bunneas on the Ist of August, 1882. a pleasant apartment, well equipped. 
It is seven stories in height, and is built Here systematic instruction is given to 
of light sandstone. Its lofty roof com- classes by a trained teacher, — a woman, 
manos a clear view of the harbor, the In the Appleton Street wing are the 
Blue Hills at the south, and numerous rooms devoted to transient visitors, with 
rural eminences at the north and north- offices and waiting-rooms on the first 
west. Every room in the building has an floor, sleeping-rooms on the second, and 
open fireplace. William Washburn was a restam*ant in the basement. This wing, 
architect of the old portion. Young's is if desired, can be shut off from the re- 
conducted on the European plan. The mainder of the building. The boarding- 
prices of lodgings nmge from $1 to $5, house which the association also main- 
according to die location of rooms. tains is at Nos. 60 and 68 Warrenton 
Y'oung Women's Christian As- Street. Here are accommodations for 
Bociation. Main building, Berkeley 225 women. The price of *board rang^ 
Street, comer of Qray and Appleton from $3 to $5.50 weekly, 
streets, South End. Established in 180(5, Touth's Companion (The). A 
and incorporated in 1807. Its object is weekly paper ; publication office and ed- 
to ** care for the temporal, moral, and re- itorial rooms, No. 41 Temple Place, 
ligious welfare of young women who are Founded in 1827 by Nathaniel Willis, the 
dei)endent upon their own exertions for fatherofN. P. Willis and ** Fanny Fern.*' 
support, and to help them in such a way This is the oldest publication for juveniles 
that their self-respect shall not be hurt.** in America. Purchased by D. S. Ford in 
The association affords temporary slielter, 1850, its scope and popularity have been 
lodging day or night, to large numbers of greatly widened. In 1880 its circulation 
firls and women; furnishes {Mirmaiient had reached 370,000 copies a week. It is 
board to workingpvomen at easy rates; not a child* s paper, but is designed for 
maintains an industrial school in which intelligent young people between the ages 
young girls are trained for house service, of 13 and 20, and for the family gener- 
and several cbuwes in which much useful ally. It possesses a remarkable list of 
and practical instruction is given ; secures contributors, regfular and occasional , in- 
places for women through its employment eluding the poet Teimyson, John G. Whit- 
bureau ; and provides many comforts, va- tier, W . I>. Uowells, Francis Parkman, 
ried entertainments, a gymnasium, and J. T. Trowbridge, Edgar Fawcett, Louise 
other features suitable for women, which Moulton, the Queen of Roumania, the 
are to be found in the buildings of the Duke of Argyle, the Marquis of Lome, 
Christian associations for men. On the the Princess Louise, the Earl of Lytton, 
first floor of the main building are the Pit)f. Max Miiller, Sir John Lubbock, J. 
offices of the superintendent and her as- A. Froude, and William Black. It adopts 
sistants, the secretary, and the treasurer ; a very liberal policy towards undbtin- 
also a pleasant library and reading-room, guished writers, and pays for all contribu- 
In the Gray Street wing is the industrial tions on acceptance. Tlie proprietor, Mr. 
school, where the instruction is given witli Ford, is also editor-in-chief, and he is aa- 
the assistance of a model kitehen and sisted by a brilliant office-sUiff, including 
dining-room ; on the second floor a par- H. Butterwortli, Edward Stanwood, Wil- 
lor, class-rooms, sleeping-rooms, and a liam H. Rideing, T. H. Clay, C. H. St. 
large hall with seats for about 400 per- John, Theron Brown, J. L. Ilarbour, S. 
sons, in which lectures, concerts, and E. Pierce, and C. A. Stephens. The 
other entertainments are frequently giv- Companion is attractively printed, well il- 
en, and a large singing class meets week- lustrated, and its holiday numbers are 
ly. Sleeping-rooms, the laundry, and specially inviting in the general make-up. 
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Zion Chnroh (Methodist Epiacopal). 
North RoflBell Street. One of the oldest 
colored churches in Uie city. It was or- 
^inized in 18>'^(. It occupies the old 
North Russell Street church, West £iid, 
ori{^ually built for the Fourth, or liussell 
Street Methodist Episco]>al Church, or- 
fi^anized about the year 18^18. The church 
building was enlarged to its present pro- 
portions in 1844. Frequent services are 
held here Sundays, and the congregations 
are fair in numbers. The seats are free. 
IHiere is, connected with the society, a 
useful benefit organization of colored 
women. It is called the ** United 
Daughters of Zion,'* and was first organ- 
ized in 1845. Those paying $8 admission 
fee, and Uie regular assessment of 25 
cents per month, receive aid at once if 
taken ill ; while tliose paying ^ admis- 
sion fee, and the regular monthly assess- 
ment, receive aid after a yearns connec- 
tion with the association, if taken ill. 
For funeral expenses, the sum of sf^^O is 
allowed ; and if a member dies, leaving 
no relatives, full diarge of the funeral is 
taken by the association, and all expenses 
met. "fhe meetings of die ** United 
Daughters of Zion'* are held monthly in 
the vestry of Zion Church. Tlie lo<*ation 
of Zion Cliurch is on tlie outskirts of the 
largest colored tpiarter of the city, which 
spreads up over the northerly slope of 
iieacon Hill. 

Zion's Herald, tlio Meiliodist denom- 
inational newspaper. Published from 
Wcsleyan Building, Bromfield Street, 
the Methodist headquarters in this city. 
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It is a quarto. The leading editor is 
Rev. Bradford K. I*eirce, D. D., and 
there is a large corps of assistant and 
contributing editors. The *^ Herald" 
was founded in 182^], by Rev. Adam 
WiUon (died in Waterville, Me., in 1871). 
Sulmeqnently it was purchased by the 
Wesleyan Association, an organization of 
laymen connected with the Methodist 
Church, founded in 181^1, which still 
owns it, together with other denomina- 
tional property, including Uie Wesleyan 
Building. Tlie first editor was John R. 
Cotton. A long line of editors succeeded 
him, conspicuous among whom were 
Rev. Erastus O. Haven, 1). 1)., JAu D. ; 
and the late liev. Gill)ert Haven, D. D., 
1>oth of whom afterwards became bishops. 
The full list of editors, in the order of 
tJieir service, is as follows : Revs. John 
R. (%>tton ; BarWr Badger ; G. W. H. 
Forbes; Benjamin Jones; Shipley W. 
Wilson; Aaron Lummus; William C. 
Brown; Timothy Merritt; Samuel O. 
Wright ; I^njamin Kingsbury ; Abel 
Stevens, IjL. D. ; Daniel Wise, D. D. ; 
Erastus O. Haven, D. I)., IJ^. D. ; Nel- 
son K Cobleigh, I). 1). ; Gilbert Haven, 
1). 1)., LL. D.; Bradford K. Peirce, D. 
D. *' Zion's Herald " enjoys a large cir- 
culatioD) notably in the New England 
States, and a wide popidarity in the Meth- 
odist denomination. [See Methodist Book 
J^epoKi'tor^i and Methodi»t Epiacopal 2>e- 
nomination and Churches,] 

Zoological Museum. See Moaeiim 
of Comparative Zo(">logy, in the para- 
graphs on Harvard Univtrsity, 
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SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS, OFHCERS OP. 



Aduns Nervine ABylum. — KeMidcnt 
physician, Dr. Samuel G. Webber; presi- 
dent of the cor|K)ration, Henry Parknian; 
treasurer, George A. Goddard'; secretary, 
James C. Ihivis. 



ert Treat Paine; vice-presidents, six gentle- 
men ; secretary, George A. Goddard ; treas- 
urer, Darwin )L Ware; directors, tbese olli- 
ccrs, with eighteen others. 
AsBooistioii for the Fromotioii of the 



AmerioaQ Academy of Arts and Sol- Fine Arts. — President^ Charles G. W(>o<l ; 
enoes. 



snoes. — President, Joseph liovering, LL. D.; 
corresponding secretary, J. P. Cooke; li- 
brarian, S. H. Sc udder* 

American Confcregational Aasocia- 
tion. — President, S. D. Warren; treasurer, 
Samuel T. Snow; corresponding secretary, 
librarian, and assistant treasurer, Key. Isaac 
P. lAngworthy, Chelsea; recording secre- 
tary. Rev. Da'niel P. Noyes, Wilmington; 
directors, fourteen, with the treasurer and 
secretaries. 

American Society fi>r Psychical Be- 
searoh. — IVesident, Prof. Simon New- 
comb of Washingt4m; vice-presidents, Pn>f8. 
G. Stanh-y Hall of llaltimorc, G. S. Fuller- 
ton of Philadelphia, E. C. IMokering, Dr. H. 
P. ISowditch, and Dr. C S. Minot of Har- 
yard University ; secretary, N. D. C. 
Hodges. Cambridge; treasurer, Prof. Wil- 
liam Watson; council, the foregoing, with 
Dr. William James, Prof. (Jeorgc F. Uarker, 
S. H. Scudder, Dr. C C. Everett, M<K)rliekl 
Sttirev, Profs. John Trowbridge, A. Hvatt, 
and J. M. Pcirce, Coleman Sellers, litajor 
Woodhull, C C. Jackson, T. W. Higginson, 
and W. II. Pickering. 

American Unitarian Association. — 
President, George D. l^)binson, Chicofiee; 

vice-presidents, George William ('urtis of tary, Henry S^iuire; treasurer, Alexander 
New York and (ieorge O. Shattuck; secre- IMiomister. 

tary, Rev. Grindall Reynolds, Conconl ; Catholic Union. — Honorary president, 
treasurer, Charles H. Burrage; and direc- Archbishop John J. Williams;' president, 
tors, Thomas Gatlield and five others. John C. Crowley; vice-presidents, two; re- 

ArohflDOlogical Institute of America cording secretary and treasurer, John J. 
(lioston Society). — Executive committee, MoCluskey ; corresptmding secretary, Sam- 
Prof. Charles Eliot Norton (president), Mar- uel Tuckerman; executive committee, corn- 
tin Brimmer (vice-president), Francis Park- pi>sed of these officers with five others, 
man, Prof W. W. Gotnlwin, H. W. Haynes, Chamber of Commerce. — President, 
Stephen Salisbury, and P. H. Sears; treas- Henry B. Goodwin ; treasurer, F. N. Cheney ; 



si'cretary, John S. Clark; members of the 
jury, Thomas Allen, Marcus Watennan, Ar- 
thur Rotch, Robert W. Vcmnoh, and Frank 
Hill Smith. 

Association of Collegiate Alumn». — 
President, Alice C. Frwman; secretary, 
Marion Talbot; directors, sixteen women, 
representing eight different States. 

Athensdiim. — President, Samuel Eliot; 
vice-nresidcnt, J. Elliot Calwt; treasurer, 
Charles P. Bowditch ; secretary, Charles H. 
Williams; trustees, fifteen. 

Bar Association. — President, Caustcn 
Browne; treasurer, Richard Olney; secretary, 
Rolwrt Grant; librarian, Edwin L. ByniieV. 

Benerolent Fraternity of Churches. 
— President, Rev. E<lward A. Horton; sec- 
retary, John Cai>en; treasurer, Edward S. 
Grew; executive committee, comiw»swl of 
these ofKcers with James W. Austin and 
Frederick H. Nazro. 

Bostonian Society. — President, Curtis 
Guild ; clerk and treasurer, W. C. Burrage ; 
diriHrtors, eight gentlemen; committee on 
membership, J. C. J. Brown, Thomas J. Al- 
len, Jntrob A. Dresser, Thomas Minns, and 
William W. Warren. 

British Charitable Society. — Secre- 



urer, George Wigglesworth ; secretary, E. 
H. Greenleaf. 
Associated Charities. — President, Rob- 
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secretary, William H. Pearson; directors, 
twelye, four retiring each year. 
Charitable Trust Society' — Secretary, 
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Jeremiah W. Fop^y; treaBorer, John F. treasurer, U.S. Potter; execative commit- 

Callahan. tee of four. 

Ohariteble Meohanio AMOoiatton Franklin TjrpoKraphioal Booioty. ~ 

(The Maasaohnaetta ). — President, New- President, William Anderson ; secretary, 

ton Talbot; secretar}', Alfred Bicknell ; Murray CUpham; treasurer, Hugh O'Brien; 

treasurer, Frederic W. Lincoln. librarian, Harry W. Hall ; trustees, two. 

Ohildren'a HoapitaL — President, Rob- Fruit and Produoe BzchMise. — 

ert C. Winthrop; treasurer, John G. With- President, Harris S. Bean ; secretary, Edwin 

ercll ; 8ttcretar3', Dr. Francis H. Brown; Robinson; treasurer, D. E. Butt^hlield ; di- 



managers, twelve. 

Children'a Mlaaion to the Children 
of the Deatitute. — President, William H. 
lialdwin; treasurer, Henry Pickering; su- 
IKTintcndeut, William Crosby, 



rectors, nine. 

Fumitore Board of Trade (The Boa- 
ton). — Superintendent, M. 1). Talcott. 

Orooera' Aaaociation (The Boaton). 
President, Tliomas E. Barker; treasurer, 



Citiaena' Ijaw and Order Leaoue (of Ceorge C. Powers; secretary, William J. 

Maaaaohuaetta). — President, Elmer H. Seavcr, Jr. ; diri'ctors, five. 

(7apen, preHideut of Tufts College: secretary, Handel and Haydn Society. — Presi- 

I^. IMwin Dudley; treasurer, Cluirles A. dent, Charles C. Perkins; secretary, Eugene 

Rogers; executive committee, these uflicers B. Ilagar; treasurer, M. (irant Daniel; li- 

with ten others. brarian, Francis H. Jeuks; directors, seven ; 

City Miaaionary Society. — President, conductor, Carl Zerrahn. 

James White; secretarv. Rev. A. II. Plumb; Harvard Muaioal Aaaociation. 1^-cs- 

treasurer, Samuel F. Wilkins; su|)erintend- ident, C. C. Perkins; treasurer, S. Lothrop 

ent, Andrew Cushing; missionary. Rev. D. Thorndike; secretary, William P. Blake. 

W. Waldron. Hermetic Society. — President, Prof. 

Civil Engineera (Boaton Society of). William T. Harris; vice-presidents, nine; 

-—President, George L. Vose; secretary, treasurer. Miss Alice C. Ayres; secretary. 



Horace L. Katouj treasurer, Henry Mauley; 
librarian, Frederick 1*. Stearns. 

Civil Service Reform Aaaociation. — 
President, Darwin E. Ware; vice-presidents, 
Charles Francis Adams, Jr., and twenty-four 
others; treasurer, William Simes; secre- 
tary, Arthur Hobart; executive committee, 
twelve. 

Clearing Houae Aaaociation. — (^air- 
man, James H. Beal ; secn^tary, N. G. Snell- 



Mrs. Samuel G. Davis. 

Hiatorioal Society (The Maaaaohu- 
aetta). — President, Rev. George E. Ellis, 
D. D. ; vice-presidents, Charles Deanc and 
Francis Parkman ; recording secretary, Rev. 
Edward J. Young ; corresponding secretary, 
Justin Winsor; treasurer, Charles C. Smith; 
librarian. Dr. Samuel A. Green; executive 
committee, five. 

HiatoriCf Genealoftical Society (The 



iiig; clearing house committee, John Cum- New Bnitland). — I^resident, Marshall P. 



mings, R. E. Demmon, Cliarles O. Billings, 
George Ripley, and George S. Bullens. 

Cooperative Bailding Company (in- 
terested in improved dwellings for work 
people). — President, Martin Brimmer ; 
treasurer, Charles Peirson; secretary. Miss 
Abby W. May; directors, twelve, men and 
women. 

Drufftciata' Aaaociation (The Boaton). 



Wilder; treasurer, Benjamin B. Torrey ; sec- 
retary. Rev. Edmund F. Slafter; librarian, 
John Ward Dean. 

HomcBopathic Hoapital (The Maaaa- 
chuaetta). — President, Charles R. Cod- 
man ; vice-presidents, four ; trustees, twenty- 
eight ; treasurer, (Charles G. Wood ; secre- 
tarv, Thomas B. Tick nor. 

£[ortioultural Society (The Maaaa* 



— President, J. A. Gilman ; secretary, Amos chuaetta). — President, Henry P. Walcott; 
K. Tilden; treasurer, T. L. Jenks; executive secretarv, Rol)ert Manning; treasurer, George 
committee of seven; membership commit- W. Fowie ; executive committee, composed of 
tee, W. A. Chapin, C. E. Barker, F. A. Har- the president, the chairman of the finance 
ris, F. Hollis, and (t. Warren. committee, with seven others. 

Baat Boaton Citiaena' Trade Aaao- 
ciation. — President, Andrew M. Morton; 
secretary, George McCarthy ; treasurer, John 
E. Peirce ; directors, twelve. 



Fire Underwritera' Union (The Boa- 
ton). — President, Joseph W. Balch ; treas- 
urer, CHiarles £. Gruild ; secretary, (>sborne 
Howes, Jr. 

Flah Bureau. — President, C. W. 
Wrightington ; secretary, F. F. Burgess ; 
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Humane Society of Maaaaohuaetta. 
— President, I>r. Charles D. Homans ; vice- 
presidents, two; treasurer, H. Hollis Hun- 
newell ; corresponding secretary, Charles H. 
Joy ; reconling secretary, Charles W. Amory, 
trustees, six. 

Induatrial Aid Society. ~ President, 
Thomas C. Amorv ; \'ice-pre8ident8, four ; 
secretary, Ervin^ Winslow; treasurer, Wil- 
liam P. Kutm ; directors, twelve. 
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Inrartnoe Ezohanse (The New IfaiK- and curator, Henry Davenport: treasurer, 

land). — President, George W. Taylor; sec- Sylvester S. Crosby; secretary, William S. 

retary and treasurer, Artbur A. Clarke. Appleton. 

Lumber Dealers' Aasooiatioii. — Sec- Frerentioii of Omeltj to Anlmalu 

retary, Waldo H. Stearns. ( Masaachusetts Society for the ). — Pres- 

Maaaachnaetta General HoepitaL — ident, George T. Angell ; vice-presidents, 

President, Henry B. Rogers; treasurer, tbeGrovemor and one bundredotbers through 

Franklin Haven, Jr. ; secretary, Tbomas B. the State; secretary, J. L. Stevens; treas- 

Hall ; trustees, eight urer, Cbaxles Fairchild ; directors, twenty- 

Maaaaohnaette Indian Aasodation. — six. 

President, Mrs. S. Bullard; vice-presidents, Frerention of Omeltj to Ohildren 

fifty-four; recording secretary*, Miss Mary (EkKSietj for the). — President, Charles D. 

W. Dwight; corresponding secretary. Miss Head; vice-presidents, John D. Long and 

M. £. Dewey; treasurer, George J.'Fiske; twenty-five others throughout the State; 

executive committee, composed of the prin- treasurer, Charles F. Atkinson ; directors, 

cipal officers with nineteen others. thirty-five men and women ; general agent, 

Maater Boildera' Aaaooiatton. — Pres- Frank B. Fay. 

ident, B. D. Whitcomb ; secretarv and treas- Pkinoe Society. — • President, Rev. Ed- 

urer, W. H. Say ward ; trustees, these officers mund F. Slater ; corresponding secretary, 

with six others ; superintendent, William B. Rev. Henr>' W. Foote ; recording secretary,' 

Pearce. David G. Haskins, Jr. ; treasurer, Elbridge 

Mechanics' Exchanse. — President, H. Goss. 
Edward A. Moselcy ; treasurer, Benjamin F. Provident Aaaooiation (The Boaton). 
Dewing ; secretary, S. H. Stevenson; direc- Secretary, William Hedge; treasurer, Ed- 
tors, four. ward Jackson. 

Memorial Association (The Boston). * Scientific Society (The Boston).— 

— President, Martin P. Kennard; vice-pres- President, Samuel Garman; recording secre- 

idents, the Mayor of the cit}' ex oMcio and tar}', E. E. Norton ; corresponding secretaiy, 

four others; treasurer, Henry H. ^es; sec- John Ritchie, Jr.; treasurer, William Bel- 

retary, Henry F. Jenks ; executive commit- lamy. 

tee, composed of the president, treasurer, Soots Charitable Society* — Secretaiy, 

and three others. P. C. Anderson; treasurer, John P. Lon- 

Merchants' Association (The Bos- don. 

ton), l^sident, William B. Wood; treas- Shoe and Iieather Exchance (The 

urer, John J. Henry; directors, twelve. New Bngland). — President, William 

Methodist Historical Society (The Claflin ; vice-presidents, five ; secretarv, 

New IDnffland). — President, William Charles S. Ingalls; treasurer, Daniel W. 

Claflin; corresponding secretarv, Ralph W. Wilcox; directors, thirty. 

Allen; recording secretary, (k'orge Whit- South Boston GitiBens* Association, 

aker; treasurer and librarian, Willard S. —President, Vincent Laforme; vice-presi- 

Allen; historiographer. Rev. Daniel Dor- dents, three; secretary, William Morris; 

Chester. treasurer, David White'; directors, three. 

Museum of Fine Arts. — President, Stock Exchange (The Boston). — 

Martin Brimmer; secretary, E. H. Green- President, Murray R. Ballon ; vice-president, 

leaf ; treasurer, John Z. Gardner; honorary Henry W. Dodd; treasurer, Charles D. 

director, Charles C. Perkins ; curator, Charles Head*; secretary, W. C. Fiske. 

G. Loring; executive committee, five. Tariff Beform League (The Massa- 

Naturid History Society (The Bos- chusetts). — President, Charles Francis 

ton). — President, Samuel II. Scudder; sec- Adam.s, Jr.; vice-presidents, Augustus P. 

retary and librarian, Edward Burgess ; treas- Martin, Henry L. rierce, Leverett Salston- 

urer,* C. W. Scudder; custodian, Alpheus stall, William' Endicott, Jr., Charles R. C-od- 

Ilyatt. man, Charles T. Russell, John M. Forbes, 

New Church Union. — President, Fran- Frederick O. Prince, Julius II. Seelye, Isaac 

cis A. Dewson; secretarv^ Arthur Bum- T. Burr, Patrick A. Collins, Joseph S. 

bam; treasurer, Albert M. Knight; directors. Ropes, Henry H. Faxon, M. 1). Spaulding, 

nine. B. T. Spinnev, Charles A. Welch, William 

New Sngland Hospital for Women O. Blaney, l5avid Aiken, and J. N. Dun- 

and Children. — Treasurer, George A. God- ham; treasurer, Henry Lee; secretary Jo- 

dard; secretary, Mrs. Ednah I>. Cheney; siah Quincy; executive committee ot the 

resident physician, M. E. Pagelsen. pn^sident, treasurer, secretary, and fifteen 

Numismatic Society (The Boston), others. 

President, Jeremiah Colburn ; vice-president Title Insurance Company (The MaA- 
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Mtohiuiette).^ ~ President. Nathaniel J. 
Bradlee; vice-president and manager, Ar- 
nold A. Rand. 

Tonio 8ol-Fa AMooiation (The Bos- 
ton). — President, Charles W. Wrighting- 
ton ; secretary and treasurer, John K. 
Fisher; executive committee of three; con- 
ductor, Harry Benson. 

Total Abstlnenoo Society (The Maa- 
■aohuaetta). — Presidont, Oliver Ames; ex- 
ecutive committee of nine. 

United Hebrew Benerolent Aaaocia- 
tion. — President, Jacob II. Hecht; treas- 
urer, Uenrv B. Spitz; financial secretar}', 
Jacob C Siorne; rcconiing secretary, liev. 
Solomon Schindler; directors, five. 

Unirersalist Sabbath-School Union. 
— President, Charles F. Potter; vice-presi- 
dent, N. H. Whittcmore; secretary', (Jam- 
mings L. Lathrop, Cambridgeport; treas- 
urer, J. F. Aver, Somervillc ; librarian, tlohn 
S. S(MK)ner; directors, one from each Sunday- 
school in the organization. 

Webster Historical Society. — Presi- 
dent, Joshua Ij. Chamberlain of Maine ; vice- 
presidents, twenty-two, from different States; 

* FoniH»rly Boston Title Company. Reorgan- 
ised in June, 1880, and ita present name adoii^od. 
Mew rooms 23 Milk Btreet. 



executive committee of five; histori<^ra- 
phers, Kevs. William C. Winslow, Ed warn J. 
Young, and Thomas A. Hyde ; correspond- 
ingsocretary, Thomas U. Cummings. 

X oonc Men's Benerolent BwAetj, — 
President, Thomas Gaflield ; secretary, J. R. 
Reed; treasurer, Frederic W. Lincoln ; stand- 
ing committee, one from each of twelve dis- 
tricts. 

Younc Men's Christian A ssooiation. 

— President. Alfred S. Woodworth ; vice- 
presidents, four; general sccretarv, M. K. 
beming; recording secretary, J. H. Clinch; 
treasurer, £. M. McPherson; directors, fif- 
teen. 

Youns Men's Ohristian Union. — 
President, William H. Baldwin ; vice-presi- 
dent. Henry H. Sprague; secretary, William 
B. Clark | treasurer, William Z. iCichardson. 
These ofiicers, with six others, constitute the 
board of govenmient. 

Yoonc Men's Hebrew Association. 

— President, Israel Cohen ; treasurer, J. 
Ileller; secretary, Henry Grossman. 

Younc Women's Christian Aasocia- 
tion. — President, Mrs. II. F. I>urant ; \ice- 
presideuts, seven; secretary, MLss Mary H. 
Kollins; treasurer. Bliss S. M. Stetson; di- 
rectors, sixteen others. 
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CHURCHES — TIME OF ORGANIZATION AND MINISTERa 



HAMB. 



Baptist Bethel. 
Bowdoin Square Baptist. 
Brighton Avenue Baptist. 
Bunker Hill Baptist. 

Central Square Cliurch. 
Clarendon Street Church. 
Day Star Baptist (colored). 
I>earbom Street Church. 
Dudley Street Baptist. 
Rbenezer Baptist (colored). 
First Baptist. 




First BapUst. 



Hanover, cor. No. Bonnet. 
Bowdoin Square. 
Brighton Avenue (Allston). 
Bunker Hill, cor. Mystic 

(Charlestown). 
Central S<iuaro (E. B.). 
Clarendon, cor. Montgomery. 
1607 Washington. 
Dearborn. 
137 Dudley. 
85 West Concord. 
Clarendon, cor. Commonwealth 

Avenue. 
Lawrence, cor. Austin (Clisn.). 
4&4 



1851 
1840 
1853 

1851 
1844 
1827 
1876 
1870 
1891 
1871 

1665 
1801 



A. A. Smith. 

F. T. Whitman. 

R. B. Moody. 
J. K. Richardson. 
A. J. Gordon, D. D. 

Francis J. Bellamy. 
A. K. Potter, D. D. 
(J. C. Stumm. 

P. 8. Moxom. 

G. £. Horr, Jr. 
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First Baptist. 
First Free Baptist 
First Gormaii Church. 
Fourth Street Baptist. 
Harvard Street Church. 
Jamaica Plain Baptist. 
Nepouset Avenue Church. 
Kuggles Street Baptist 
South Baptist. 
Stoughton Street Church. 

St. Paul's Baptist (colored). 
Trinity Baptist. 
Twelfth Baptist (colored). 
Union Temple Church. 
Warren Avenue Church. 



LooanoH. 



Southf cor. Poplar (Roslindale). 
Shawmut Ave» cor. Rutland. 
VernoUf near Cabot. 
Fourth, cor. L (S. B.). 
Harrison Ave., cor. Harvard. 
Centre, cor. Mvrtle (J. P.). 
Chickatawbnt {Ncp.). 
Kuggles. 

Broadway, cor. F (S. B.). 
Stoughton, cor. Sumner 

(Donh.). 
Smith Court, near Jojr. 
Trenton (E.B.). 
PhUlips. 

Tremont Temple. 
Warren Ave., cor. W. Canton. 



1874 
1885 
1879 
1868 
1839 
1842 
1837 
1870 
1828 

1845 
1805 
1878 
1848 
18:i9 
1743 



J. M. Wvman. 
Francis L. Hayes. 
William Papehhauscn. 

C. H. Spalding. 
J. H. Gunning. 
I>. H. Tavlor. 
John H. Johnston. 
Robert G. Seymour. 

D. B. Jutten. 

R. J. Adams. 
Peter Smith. 
N. B. Jones, Jr. 

Emory J. Haynes. 
O. P. Gififord. 



OATHOUD AP08T0LI0. 



Catholic Apostolic Clmrch. 




Benj. F. Treadwell. 



First Christian Church. 
Dutciples of Christ 



Tvler, cor. Knccland. 
Shawmut Ave., cor. Madison. 




Edward Edmunds. 
James H. Garrison. 



OOVORBOATIOVAL TRIHITARIAV. 



Berkeley Street Church. 
I^^Iston (/ong. ('hurch. 
Brighton Cong. Church. 

Central Church. 
Central Cong. Church. 
Church of the Puritans. 
Dorchester Second. 

Fiiot. 

First Parish Ch. and Soc'y. 
Higliland Church. 
Immanuel (Hhurch. 
Maverick Church. 



Berkeley, cor. Warren Ave. 
Boylston, cor. Aniorv (J. P.). 
Washington, cor. Winship PI. 

(Brighton). 
Berkeley, cor. Newbury. 
Elmji-or. Seavems Ave. (J. P.). 
170 Tremont 
Washington, cor. Centre. 

Kenilworth. 

Harvanl Square, Chariest own. 
Parker, near Tremont. 
Moreland, cor. Copeland. 
Central Square (E. B.). 



1827 

1827 

18.35 
1853 

1808 

1834 

1032 
1809 
1857 
1830 



William B. Wright. 
S. S. Matthews. 
William Hayne Leav- 

ell. 
Jos. T. Dnryea, D. D. 
(teorge M. Boynton. 
Lucius R. Eastman. 
Edward N. Packard. 

( A. C. Thompson. 

I B. F. Hamilton. 
George W. Brooks. 
W. R. Campbell. 

Elijah Horr, D. D. 
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Mount Veruoii Church. 
Old South Church (New). 
Olivet Church. 

Park Street Church. 
Phillips Church. 

Pilgrim Church. 

ShAwmut Church. 

South Evangelical Church. 

Trinity Church. 
Union Church. 
Village Church. 
Walnut Avenue Church. 
Winthrop Church. 



Anhhurton Place. 

BoyUton, cor. Dartmouth. 

Coucord Hall, West Spring- 
field. 

Tremont, cor. Park. 

Broadway, near Dorchester 
IS. B.). 

Stoughton (Upham's Comer, 
Dorch. ). 

Trt'uiont, cor. Brooklhie. 

Centre, cor. Mt. Veniun (W. 
Kox.). 

Walnut (Neponrat). 

Columbus Ave., cor. Rutland. 

River (Ix>well Mills, Dorch.). 

Walnut Ave., cor. Date (Rox.) 

Green (Charlestown). 



« « 



i 



1842 
1669 

1876 
1809 

1823 

1867 
1845 

1835 
1850 
1822 
1829 
1870 
1833 



MODRVa. 



S. E. Herrick, D. D. 
George A. Gordon. 

W. J. Erdman. 

J. L. Withrow, D. D. 

Frank K Clark. 

John W. Ballantine. 
Wm. L. Griffis, D. D. 

C. A. Beckwith. 

J. L. Harris. 

R. R. Meredith, D. D. 

S. P. Fav. 

Albert fi. Plumb, D. D. 

Alex. S. Twombly. 



Old Colony Chapel. 
Shawuiut iBrancti Chapel. 



MISSION CHAPELS. 
City Missionary, Rev. D. W. Waldron. 

Tvler, near Harvard. 
642 Harrison Avenue. 



OOVORBOATIOVAL umTARIAV. 



First Parish of Dorchester. 
First Religious Society in 

Roxbury. 
Second Cliurch. 
King's (!hapel. 
First Congregational Parish 

of West Ruxburv. 
Arlington Street Oliurch. 
First Parish of Brighton. 

Holli^ Street Church. 

First Congregational Soci- 
ety of Jamaica Plain. 

Thinl Religious Society in 
I^orchesler. 

Har\'ard Church. 

Hawes Place Congrega- 
tional SoiMctv. 

Bul6nch P1ace'Chap<>l. 

S(»uth Congregational. 

Warren Street Chapel. 



Meeting House Hill (Dorch.). 

Eliot Square (Rox.). 
Boylston, near Dartmouth. 
Trcmont, cor. School. 

Centre, cor. Church (W. Rox.). 
Arlington, cor. Boylston. 
Washington, cor. Market 

(Brighton). 
Exeter, cor. Newburj'. 

Centre, cor. Eliot (J. P.). 
Richmond (Lower Mills, 

Dorch.). 
Main, cor. Green (Chasn.). 

K, cor. East Fourth (S. B.). 
Bulflnch. 
Union Park. 
10 Warrenton. 
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Christopher R. Eliot. 



1630 

1631 
1649 
1686 

1712 
1730 

1730 
1732 

1770 

1813 
1815 

1822 
1826 
1828 
1835 



James De Normandie. 
Edward A. Horton. 
Ucnrv W. Foote. 

Augustus M. Haskell. 
Brooke Uerford. 



H. Bernard Carpenter. 

Charles F. Dole. 

William J. Lawrence. 
Pitt DilUngfaam. 

Charles B. Elder. 
Sanmel H. Winklcy. 
Fxlward E. Hale, D. D. 
Eben R. Butler. 
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H 




Church of (bt DiKi|.lea 


W.rren At(., cor. W. Brook- 
lins. 


Oil 


Jamco Freenun Qarkc, 
D.D. 


Seconil flawe* Conmtn- 


E. Ltroadwir, belweea G aad 


1S4S 




lion.1 UniWriui Soci- 


H (S. B.). 






CuV^ o[ Our Fatlier. 


M Ueridian (£. Ji.). 


1S46 


George H. BodKB' 


Ml. P]i!>.UDt CaDgrebi- 








lioiwl. 


2ilUud1e]-(Rox.). 
\.ponKtXve.(Don±.). 


1K48 


Wi11i*m H. Lyon. 
Caleb D. Braillee. 


r«rmenterSlreelCh«i«l. 


18(S 


'annenter. 


1853 




iriitty Cluii*!. 


Itorihesler. 


IBM 


W. H. Savarv." 


Chunbot the Unity. 


"\V«''t Newioii, 


lUT 


MinotJ.Savaee, 


Church of the Unity. 


Walnut (NepouHl). 






N<.w South Church. 


Caiiiildi, cor. Tremont. 


1807 


Georfie H. YounR. 


A|iiiloton Street FrM 








«h.pel. 


Parker Memorial lluilding. 


18S3 


William a. Uabcock. 



OaHDRBaATIOIIAIi. 

KtorihorDugb, cor. Berkeley. 
BiTkvIcy, cor. Apptetun. 
Cunhrtil);e, cor. Lyiide. 



Janies Kay Applebee. 
g A. Itartol, D. D. 



, Bilh<-p ■>/ Mauar^atlU. 



Churrii of the Adn-nt. 
Cliun'h of the (Jrnvl Shep- 
herd. 
Cliurch of the Mi-uiah. 
Knimannel. 

Free < Hiurch of St. Uarv'a i 
Grave. 
ai. Andrewa.l 



f)on;hwlf r A 

Salrni. 

Mt. V..riion, . 



Kichmond. 
ll.irch«tcrlS. B.)- 
986 Charli'i. 
.ttaiteCDon-h.). 



808 iriwnreS. Bennett. 

\T£\ iWiliium II. Uuiime. 

8W ,C. C. Grolton. 

IRB-T Gmh^ J. Pn-tcotl. 

I8M iHenry F.Allen. 

IBGU LeiRhlon Parkx. 



Rni,}. I Iftia IPercyBrowM. 

in Htrret. KataUldiM b; thr Rev. 1. F. RoUnnon. The 
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St. tTuhn*8 of Koxbury. 
St. John's of Charlestown. 
St. John's of East Boston. 

St. John's of Jamaica Plain. 
St. Margaret's. 

St. Mark's. 

St. Marv's of Dorchester. 

St. Matthew's. 

St. Matthew's Chapel. 

St. Paul's. 

Trinity. 



LOCATIOH. 



12<i2 Trcmont. 

Ik)w, cor. Uiolmiond (Chsn.). 

Paris, cor. Decatur. 

Centre. 

Washington, cor. Church 

(Brighton). 
West Newton. 
Bowdoin (Dorch.). 
408 Broadway (S. B.). 
East Fifth, cor. N (S. B.). 
134 Tremont. 

Copley S<iuare, Boylston, and 
Clarendon. 



!8 



1871 
1841 
1845 



1871 
1851 
1849 
181G 
1875 
1819 



1733 



Cieorge S. Converse. 
Philo Sprague. 
Nathan H. Chamber- 
lain. 
Sumner U. Shearman. 

Augustus Prime. 
L. D. Baldwin. 
L. W. Saltonstall. 
John Wright. 
A. F. Washburn. 
Frederick Courtnev, D. 
D. 

Phillips Brooka, D. D. 



Friends* Meeting. Sunday 
A.M. Wed nesday p. m . 




JEWISH. 



Beth Abraham. 


231 Hanover. 


1871 Mendel Silvermann. 


Gates of Praver. 


139 Pleasant. 


1875 


M. Klatchkin. 


Mislikan Israel. 


Ash. 


1866 


S. S. Cohen, 


Ohabci Sholom. 


Warrenton. 


1846 


Raphael Lasker. 
L. Schmitkin. 


Shaare Totiloh. 


Church. 


:1880 


Temple Adath Israel (rcor- 


Columbus Ave, cor. North- 






ganizetl). 


ampton. 


1885 


Solomon Schindler. 



LUTHBRAV. 



Emmanuel's (Swedish). 


Emerald. 


1873 


C. F. Johanson. 


Immanuel's (German Lu- 








theran). 


77 Chelsea (E.B.). 


1869 


C. Tollman. 


Trinitv ((icrman). 


Parker, near Tremont (Box.). 


1871 


Adolf Biewcnd. 


Zion ("Norwegian). 


Shawmut Ave., cor. Waltham. 


1834 


John Koren. 


Zion Evangelical Lutheran 








(German). 


Sliawmut Ave., cor. Waltham. 


1834 


""" 



4r)8 
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Rev. Ramdolph S. Footeb, D. D., LL. D., BUkep, 59 Rutland Square. 



Allston. 

Appletoo. 

Brom field Street. 
City Point Mission. 
Dorchester Church. 

Dorchester Street. 
Egteston Square. 

German M. R. Church. 

Grace Church. 

Harrison Square M. £. 

Church. 
Highland Church. 
Jamaica Plain Church. 
Meridian Street M. £. 

Church. 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Monument Square M. E. 

Church. 
Mount Pleasant Church. 
Munroe Memorial Church. 
People's Church. 
Revere Street M. E. Church. 
Roslindale M. E. Church. 
Rugglcs Street Church. 
Saratoga M. E. Church. 
Swedisn Mission. 
Trcmont Street M. E. 

Church. 
Trinity M. E. Church. 
Washington Village Church. 

Winthrup Street M. K 
Church. 

African Union. 
First African M. E. Church. 
Union A. M. E. Church. 
Zion Church. 



UMAnoa. 



Harvard Ave., cor. Farrington 

Ave. (Allston). 
Walnut, near Neponset Ave. 

(Nep.). 
Bromheld. 

Emerson, cor. L (S. B.). 
Washington, near Richmond 

(Dorch.). 
Dorchester, cor. Silver (S. B.). 
Washington, cor. Beethoven 

(Rox.). 
779 Shawmut Ave. 
Temple. 

Parkman. 

IGO Warren (Rox.). 

Elm, cor. Newbem (J. P.). 

Meridian (E. B.). 
Norfolk (MatUpan). 

Charlestown District. 
Howard Ave. 
Main (Charlestown). 
Columbus Ave., cor. Berkeley. 
79 Revere. 

Ashland, cor. Sheldon. 
Kuggles, cor. Windsor. 
Saratoga (E. B). 
36 Bromfield. 

Tremont, cor. West Concord. 
High (Charlestown). 
Washington Village. 



Winthrop (Rox.). 

3 Southac Place. 
68 Charles. 
119 Cambridge. 
North Russell. 






i 



1872 

1850 
1806 



1817 
1860 

1877 
1852 
1792 

1874 
1869 
1859 

1841 



1847 
1876 
1877 
1834 
1826 
1873 
1869 
1853 
1880 

1846 
1818 
1871 



1839 

1839 
1836 



William Full. 

Edward Higgins. 
I). H. Ela, D. D. 
George H. Perkins. 

T. C. Watkins. 
R. L. Green. 

Louis A. Banks. 
Frederick W. Boese. 
Creorge A. Crawford. 

F. J. Hale. 
W. T. Worth. 

G. S. Butters. 

L. B. Bates. 
J. P. Kennedy. 

Andrew McKeown. 
Daniel Steele. 

C. E. Davis. 

D. W. Shaw. 
Garrett Beekman. 

S. L. Baldwin. 
II. Olsen. 

W. N. Brodbeck. 
[. H. Packard. 
Joseph Jackson, Sup- 
ply. 

A. B. Kendig, D. D. 

J. W. I^ekins. 
J. T. Jemfer. 
W. A. Jackson. 
George E. Smith. 
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JERmUkLBH OHUROH (8WEDEIB0RGIAH). 







^K 












MAJIB. 


LOOATIOH. 


a 


MIMBTIB. 












go 


• 


First New Jerusalem Church. 


Bowdoin. 


1818 


James Reed. 


Roxburv Church of the New 








Jerusulem. 


St. James, cpr. Regent (Rox.). 


1870 


Julian K. Smythe. 



FifPt Presbyterian. 

First Presbyterian of E. IJos- 

ton. 
First United Presbyterian. 
First Reformed i^resbyte- 

rian. 
Fourth Street Presbyterian. 

Second lieformed Presbyte- 
rian. 

Sprinj^field Street Presbyte- 
rian. 



Columbus Ave., cor. Berkeley. ' 1858 



V. A. Tjewis. 



Meridian, cor. I/indon (K. B.). 1858 !John I^. Scott. 
Iferkeley, cor. Chandler. 



Ferdinand, cor. Isabella. 
£a5t Fourth, between G and H 
(S. B.). 

33 Chambers. 

W. Springfield, near Tremont 



184(3 
1854 
1870 
1871 
1882 



John Hood. 
William Graham. 
Andrew Burrows. 
David McFall. 
P. M. Macdonald. 



German Reformed. 




Louis B. Schwans. 



REFORMED EPI800PAL. 



Reformed Kpiscopal fliureli. l^rtmouth, cor. Ilan^'ich. 



James M. Gray 




ROMAH OATROUO. 

Most Rev. John J. Williams, Archbishop, 



Cathedral of the Holy CrosH. 
Church of the Immaculate 

Conception. 
Gate of Jleuven. 
Holy Trinity (German). 
Most Holy Uedccmer. 



Washington, cor. Union Park. 
701 Harrison Avenue. 

Fourth, cor. I (S. B.). 
Sliawnmt Avenue. 
Maverick, cor. Havre (R. B.). 
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180.3 ll^wrence J. OToole. 
18fil II-Mward V. Boursaud, 

S.J. 
1804 'Michael F. Higgins. 
1842 ,F. X. Nopper, S. J. 
1876 'L. P. McCarthy. 
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BOMAM OAf BOUO (comliitaea). 




Noln; l)Binc dua Vie 

(French). trcriiin 

Our IMy of the Aijsuiii|>-, 

(ion. 'Siimiiv 

Our Uily lit I\ri»..|iuil Htlp, 1646 Ti 



n llace, n< 
r I E. It.). 



Our Ijidy of \\\v lCi>ury 
KucriHlllvnrl. 

m. Au)pMini''». 



I. Fniivii du 
I. <in-e<.rj'». 



pue«). 
St. .l09e|ili'a 

Ml. Jiiwpli'- 

81. I/KHianl 

{It'll.). 



SS. Peler and Paul. 



81. Thoiii* 
8t. Vinnn 
Slir (>f tin? 



Sixth, Itctwwn C and l)(8. B.). 

Brink), for «orri«(K. U.). 
Xiri'braUr |8. B. 
Market Brlghto.i'l. 

Hunkcr'llilHChMi.). 
llarthi'oiLT Ave., n^ar Itiili- 

nioiid. 
Miniit, iii«r Ne|ionsirt Ave. 



Rulhnrl.ir.1 Ave. (O 
Cor. IXidii-y mid 

(Knx.). 
NonliAiii]i(i>n. 

nn<nilway(S. It.). 

Itowdoiii, .iir. IVn 



W, Kiixlnirv Di-tri 
- ■ -. ,1.7. K (8. II. 

Sarutohi (R M.). 



le Pathan of tlw tUMoa (JuuJt) raids bi 



1874 Louis Touclii. 

iiefh II. CwMi 



ia.'4 Madliew'Uarkiiii 
II. II.M. Huf,HH., 



iiiiKti r- Suiiih. 

; V. DoniUiv, O. S. Y. 
Willinm II. Ihiiiean, 
S. J. 
>hn W. MvMithrin. 

«r[4i II.<iniU|^iM-. 



ilHi truHi 



. lltcnkiii. 



1ST3 Thi.niw MuKi'iiiiis. 

-% Willinm J. t'oronin. 
I3>i8 llut-li K. O'ltennell. 
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BBOOWD AD¥BIIT. 



Christ iaii Church. 
MesHiah's Church. 



LOOATWn. 



«9 WcHt CJoncord. 

Shawiuut Ave., near WilliamH. 






1854 



Cyrus Cunningham. 





SPIRITirAUBT. 






First Spiritual Temple 
(Spiritual Fraternity So- 














ciety). 


Newbury, cor. Exeter. 


1883 


^■^ 


UnVEBfiAUBT. 


Central S()uare Universalist. 


Central S<|uarc (E. B.). 


18(15 


S. P. Smith. 


Church of Our Father. 


Broadwav (S. B.). 


1870 


John J. I^wis. 


First Universalist. 


Warren (Chsn.). 


1812 


Charles F. Lm. 


First Universalist (Kox.). 


Guild Kow, cor. Dudley 








(Box.). 


1822 


A. J. Pattrr*on, I). 1> 


Grove Hall Universalist. 


Blue Hill Ave., cor. St'huvlcr 








(Box.). 


1878 


I. P. Coddington. 


Second Universalist. 


Columbus Ave., cor. Clare.n- 








don. 


1817 


A. A. Miner, 1>. I). 


Shawmut Avenue Univer- 


Shawmut Ave., near Brook- 






eialii^t. 


line. 


18:{7 


(icorge I^andor Perin. 


St. John's Universalist. 


Adams, cor. Git>son (lV»rch.). 


1874 


R. T. Polk. 
















Beacon Hill Cliurch. 


Beacon Hill Place. 


1875 


Charles Cullis. 


Church of Christ. 


m Brointield. 


— 


James H. (iarrison. 


Grf)ve Hall Church. 


Warren, cor. Blue Hill Ave. 


1878 


I<Mward I). MaBor}*. 


Lenox Street Chapel. 


[^nox. 


— 


W. L. Lockwootl. 


Mariner's Bethel. 


287 Hanover. 


1828 


S. E. Breen. 


Morf;an Chai)cl. 
North Knd Missi«in. 


87 Shawmut Ave. 


1877 


N. W. Jordan. 


2<)1 North. 


1877 


L. D Younkin. 


North Street Union Mission. 


2(>29 Washington. 

Centre, cor. Walden (Box.). 


1858 


Philip Davie.«». 


Union for Christian Work. 


— 


William Bradley. 


Western Avenue Union 


Western Ave., cor. Waverley 






Chapel. 


(Brighton). 


— 


W. W. Le Scut. 
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APPENDIX C. 



CLUBS, OFFICERS OF. 



Algonquin dub, house No. 104 Marl- 
borough Street — President, John F. An- 
drew; vice-presidents, four; treasurer, Fran- 
cis M. Stan wood; executive committee of 
Hfteen; committee on admissions, George O. 
Carpenter, with fourteen others. 

Apollo (singing club), rooms 152 Trc- 
mont Street. — President, Robert M. Morse, 
Jr. ; secretary, Arthur Reed ; treasurer, 
Charles T. Huwanl; conductor, B. J. Lang. 

Appalaohian Mountain, rooms Tick nor 
Building, Park Street — President, J. Ray- 
ncr Edmands ; vice-president, George O. 
Mann; recording sccretar}', Kosewcll B. 
I^wrence ; corresponding secretary, Charles 
K. F'ay ; treasurer, Gardner M. Jones ; com- 
mittee of natural history, William M. Davis ; 
councillor of topography. Alfred E. Burton ; 
councillor of art, Charles W. Sanderson; 
councillor of exploration, Wilbur B. Parker; 
councillor of improvements, Isaac T. Chub- 
buck. 

Asricultural (dining club). — President, 
Bfarshall P. Wilder; secretary, P. C. Clark. 

Arlington (Hinging club). — President, 
(Charles B. C3ory; conductor, (Jeorge W. 
Chad wick. 

Art, house Newbury, corner of Dart- 
mouth Street. — President, Oliver Ames; 
vice-presidents, two; treasurer, Stephen M. 
Crosby; secretary, Josiah B. Millet; libra- 
rian, Charles W. Scuddor; executive com- 
mittee of four, tenn three years each. 

Baptiat Social Union. — President, 
William II. Orcutt of C!lambridgc ; vice- 
presidents, two; treasurer, John Carr; sec- 
retary, William H. Vialle ; directors, seven, 
representing different churches in the organ- 
ization. 

Bay State (political dining club). — 
President, Charles H. Taylor; vice-presi- 
dents, four; secretary', Jeremiah V. Cove- 
ney ; executive committee of nine. 

Beacon (dining club). — President, John 
C. Paige; vice-presidents, two; secretary 
and treasurer, John J. Henry; meml)ership 
committee, J. II. Benton, Jr., E. A. Taft, Cf. 
Morton llaley, and Josiah W. Hay den. 

Bird (political dining club). — Chainnan, 
Frank W. Bird. 



miltee of three, and a trustee chosen each 
year. 

Boston Bicycle, house 36 St. James 
Avenue.^ — President, Edward C Hodges; 
secretary, Edward W. Hodgkins; treasurer, 
Frank A. Nelsen; captain, R. J. Tombs; club 
committee, the oiKcers, with five others. 

Boston Orchestral. — President, J. C. 
D. Parker; vice-president, John S. I>wight; 
secretary and librarian, Percival Gassett; 
conductor, Bemhard Listemann. 

Boston Yacht- — Commodore, Jacob 
Pfaff; vice-commodore, J. B. Meer; rear- 
commodore, Washington E. Connor ; secre- 
tary, Thomas Dean; treasurer, Augustus 
Russ; measurers, D. J. Lawlor of Chelsea, 
and J. B. Smith, New Bedford; trustees, 
three; regatta committee of five; member- 
ship committee. J. B. Meer, Charles II. 
Plimpton, and 1). B. Curtis. 

Browning Society. — President, Col. 
Henry Stone; secretary and treasurer, Mrs. 
Whiton-Stone. 

Boylston. — President, A. O. Bigelow ; 
secretary and treasurer, F. II. Radcliffe ; 
conductor, George L. Osgood. 

Bunker Hill Yacht. — Commodore, T. 
D. Wilcox ; vice-commodore, J. Henri' Por- 
ter; fleet captain, W. H. Webber; secretary 
and treasurer, B. F. Underbill, Jr.; meas- 
urer, H. L. Johnson; trustees, three. 

Oaledonian, club room Essex, comer of 
Chauncey Street. — Chief, Bf atthew Jenkin ; 
first chieftain, Alexander M. Munro; second, 
John McGregor; third, Frank H. Queen; 
fourth, Archibald McKeigan; fifth, Duncan 
Gillis; librarian, Peter Donald; standard 
l)earers, Itobert (jordon and Alexander Rose; 
flag bearer, Andrew Pirie. 

Canoe. — Commodore, Arthur J. King; 
vice-commodore, Arthur T. Forbush; sccre- 
tar}* and treasurer, Charles H. Worcester; 
directors, two. 

Cecilia (singing club), rooms 151 Tre- 
mont Street. — President, A. Parker Browne; 
secretary, C. W. Stone; treasurer, Arthar 
Reed; conductor, B. J. I^ng. 

Central, house 64 BovTston Street -» 
President, Charles V . Whitten ; vice-presi- 



Borton (political dining club). - Presi- , ^^^^ ,,^ „ ^^^^ ^^ _ ^^^ j^ 
dent. Samuel D. Crane; vice-president, Ed- tion ^^en in the parsgraphs on Bicf/cling and 
ward A. White; treasurer, Henry S. Rowe; ciub Life in the body of this book — the 
secretarv, Horace B. Fisher; ex;ecutive com- week in June, 1886. 
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dents, four; directorn, ten ; treasurer, Albert Burgess; committee on admissions, J. llal- 

C. Hill; secretary, W. H. Parmeuter. colm Forbes, F. Cunningham, O. W. Pea- 

Oentral Boat. — President, Patrick J. body, W. 6. Salstonstall, B. W. Crownin* 

Giblin; recording secretary , John V. Sull^ shield, Percival L. Everett, E. V. R. Thayer, 

van; financial secretary, T. J. Sullivan; H. D. Bumham, Alanson Tucker, F. L. Hi^- 

treasurer, Peter J. Welch; directors, five. ginson, and R. S. Russell; regatta commit- 

Cereal (dining club). — President, F. N. tee of five. 
Chenev; secretary, Walter R. Davis; treas- lUka, Elks Hall, 24 Hay ward Place.— B. 

urcr, Charles Y. Campbell ; executive com- R., John H. Dee; secrcury, Edwin Steams; 

mittee of three. treasurer, Lewis L. Jones. 

Chamber Music Sooiety (the Boston). Shiclish and Axnerioan. — President, 

(Organized Jul)', 1886.) — President, Oliver Dr. W^illiam H. Ruddick; treasurer, James, 

Ames; vice-president, Rev. Joseph T. Dur- Stark; secretary, George B. Perry; mera- 

yea; secretary, John Cone Kimball ; treas- bership committee. Dr. W. Bryden, H. W. 

urerj Cyrus i5. Huldoman; directors, seven; A very, Edward Jones, Thomas Christian, 

music committee, Bernhard Listemann, Car- and f)onald Ramsey. 

lyle Pctersilea, and Carl Faelten. Haaez (political dining club). — Presi- 

' Cheaa, rooms 33 Pemberton Square. — dent, Col. Edward H. Haskell of Glouces- 

President, John P. Hopkinson ; secretary, ter; secretary and treasurer, Benjamin Pit- 

E. S. Huntington ; treasurer, Howard Sar- man of Marblehead. 
gent. Easez County Demooratio (political 

Clover (dining club). — President, James dining club). — President, Richard S. Spof- 

S. Murphy; secretary, John E. Gilman; ford. 

treasurer, John T. >Vogan; editors of the Buterpe (musical club). — President, 

"Waste Basket," Gerald Griftin and Wil- Charles C. Perkins; secretary, Francis H. 

liam B. F. Whall; executive committee of Jenks; treasurer, William F. Xpthorp. 
five. Qlee (singing^ club). Secretar}' (only 

Commercial (dining club). — President, officer), Charles B. Cory. 
W. II. Lincoln ; secretary, George O. Car- Hull Yacht. — Commoilore, Charles V. 

penter; treasurer, C. M. Clapp. Whitten; vicc-commotiore, Benjamin L. M. 

Congresationial. — President, Rev. E. B. Tower; rear-commodore, George R. Howe; 

Webb; vice-presidents, four; executive secretary, Pcleg Aborn; treasurer, Charles 

committee of three; secretary, William F. C. Ilutcliinson ; measurer, William H. Litch- 

Whittemore; treasurer, Charles W.Robin- field; membership committee, Fred Pope, A. 

son ; biographer, Hamilton A. Hill. P. Thayer, B. T. Wendell, J. R. Chadwick, 

Corinthian Yacht — Commodore, B. W. L.* Porter, George CJoffin, Charles E. 
W. Crown inshield; vice-commodore, I. S. Cunningham, and J. E. Sayles; executive 
Palmer; secretary, Everett Paine; treasurer, committee of four; regatta committee of six. 
J. B. Rhodes; regatta committee of four; liiberal Union (dining club). — Presi- 
menil>ership committee, W. S. Eaton, Jr.; dent, Francis E. Abbott; vice-presidents, 
J. B. Mills, Jr., and I^urence Whitcomb. Samuel E. Sewall and nineteen others; sec- 
Country, house Clyde Park, Brookline. retary, Charles (i. Crandon; treasurer, J. 
— Executive committee, C. H. Dalton (chair- A. J. Wilcox ; directors, J. H. Wiggin and 
man) and ten others: secretary, W. A. Burn- E. A. Sawtelle; standing committee, com- 
ham ; treasurer, II. Wainwright ; stewards, posed of the president, secretary, treasurer, 
Francis Peabody, Jr. (chairman), J. S. Al- and directors. 
Ian, and JamesParker. Macaroni (dining club). — President, S. 

Cricket (The Boston). — President, W. M. Van Alstine ; vice-president, Daniel Ma- 

Lumb; secretary and treasurer, Dr. J. E. guinness. 

Middleton; field captain, W. Haigh: vice- Maaaachusetta (political dining club). — 
captain, W^. Pettit ; executive committee of President, William Claflin ; executive corn- 
five, mittee, W. W. Doherty ; secretary and treas- 

Dorcheater Yacht. — Commodore, Hen- urer, CJeorce A. O. Ernst, 
ry Savage ; vice-commodore, W. I). Hodg- Maasacnuaetts Bicycle, house 152 New- 

kin«; secretary, Henry B. Callendcr; treas- bury Street. — President, Col. T. W. Hig- 

urer, Samuel G. King ; measurer, Hartford ginson ; secretary, F. Alcott Pratt ; treas- 

Davenport; directors, three; regatta com- urer, E. R. I^nson; captain, A. D. Peck, 

mittee of five. Jr. ; club committee, these officers with six 

Baatem Yacht. — Commodore, Henry others. 
S. Hovey; vice-commodore, J. Malcolm Maaaaohuaetts Befbrm (political din- 
Forbes ; rear-commodore, William F. Weld ; ing club). — President, John S. Farlow; vice- 
secretary, Edward Burgess; treasurer, Pat- presidents, James Russell Lowell, Theodore 
rick T, JaekBOD, Jr.; measurer, Edward Lyman, Charles Francis Adams, Jr., and 

4d4 



•ichl, Wiiwlow WHrren cluirraan. 

Mftreriok 'Wheel, roomi But Boslon. 

— Pmideat, Frank H. Brewster; captain, Fi 

A. J. Itogere; secretary, Herbert Funtl; dent, 

treaaurfT, D. W. Fowler. Alei 

MaTobants (dining club]. — President, ton; 
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reaiurer. H. C- Angell; vice-prea 

Duryea; treMurer, Olii 
Lutfier H. Wigbtmia; 



^, , min F. Guild. 
- MeUphTBioKl. — PreBideot, Hn. JulU 
Wanl Howe. 

Hothodlat 800UI Union, rooms 3« 

Bromfleld Street. — PreeidenI, Han-ey N. , _ 

Shepardj aecrelary and ireaturer, William K. Ilami 
S. Allen. " - 

Ulddleeox (polilicaJ dining club). 



ms 01 Court Street. — Preai- 
\. PcTTj-; eecrelary, Edward L. 
reasurer, Beniamin A. Apple- 
: committee, tbs executive offi- 



Pina Troe Stats IdininK cl 
ttaidenl. Jobn 1>. Lone 



,.rr, L 



r&: 



treaauier, S. 



Uaniel 









_ 1; tecrelary, Henry J. Hoi 

treasurer, Tboinas J. Marsh, Jr. ; eiecnli' 

Mlcldl«>ex Oountr DemooraUo (pnli 
ical dining club). — Prexidcnt, VV. E. Hi 
•ell of Cambridge; t ice-presidents, 
sccrclary. W. I. Kugcles of Reidine; 1 
urer, E. 3. Farnewurlli uf N«wtODVil]c; ei 
ccutive coniniittee of eipht. 

New Enjttand (nolilical dining club). - 
President, Captain A. A. KDlnimi; trvasurt 
E. N. Sawycri secrelarVj E. 11. Hill. 

New Hunpebire (dining club of Hi 



. — Prrtident, . 

N. H. ; vice-preside n(B, 

F-llwrl Wbeelcr of N«.-l 

Norfolk (political d 



Paritan, boute Mount Vernon Street. — 
Preeident, John C. liopem vice- presidents, 
/our; treasurer, R. Paul SneltiDg; aecrclary, 
Arthur E. Bull. 

Bound Table (dining club). — Officers 
change wilb eacb meeting. 

Bound Table (essay club). — Pretident, 
Col. T. W. HiKginson. 

Boibory, bouse Warren Street, Roxliury 
DL-Irict. — President, Nalbaliiel J. Bradleej 
vice-presidents, two; secrclary, Daniel A. 
(ilidjen; treasurer, Robert G. Uolineuii 
directors, twelve; memberFbip committee, 
tifieen, James H. Keitb, chairman. 

St. Botolph, bouse Bovlston Street — 
President, Gen. Francis A'. Walker; vice- 



bprague; secretary, Ale 



executive com- elecli 



t, Asa French 

Fosborouch J 
See.- 



iugclub). — Presi- 

^'. H:"williami.of 
iJiDs H. Tucker of 



ander P. Brown; 

A. J. C. So»d<ni, 

iton Browne, Ed- 
F. Aplhorp. 
- President, Ol- 



Orpbena Hnaloal Society, mom^■ 

Boylstnn Slrvet. — President, 0. Wnllhurg; secret 

treasurer, II. 0. Ijgreie; sccrctarv, Leo officer 

SohleKelmikh ; librarian, Edward Carl; mu- Bb(_. 

iical director, Carl Pfiufier. C. F. Hi 

Faint and CSay. room WashinRton C. A. 1 

Street. — President, J. Ph. Rinn; treasurer, three. 
Thomas Allen ; secrelan-, W. H. Downes. 

Palat and Oil (dining club).— Presi- 
dent, John D. Morton ; treasurer. Charles F. vice-president 
Rowland; secrelniy, William Agge; dircc- drey; secrelai 

Papynu (dini 
Russell Sullivan : 

treasurer, Benjamin Kimball ; ex 
committee of two; membership con 
William II. Savward, I.. L. Ipsen, 
Reed, M. C. Greenoueh, John T. 
wrieht, and Frederick P. Vinton, 

FoDdennia (dining dub). — Pn 
Charges S. Sergeant; secretary and 



Saturday (dini 

CT Wendell Holmes ; secreiarv, uiiver 

>'L-ndell Holmes, Jr. 

Seboolmaater* (dining club). — Presi- 

^nt, D. B. Hsgar: vicc-inefidenta, three : 

fi treasurer, A. D. Small. Tliese 



(dining club). — President, 
ictoti ; sccrelar)- and treasurer. 



ieir of Archi 
president; K 
Somemet, 



pflratedin the Boston So- 
, of wbich E. C Cabot 
Wheel wrieht secretary. 



.■onStiw't — Prisi- 

C Rogers; treasurer, Jamea 
itary, Francis C. Lorlog; com- 
ctions, twelve, with JohD A. 



South Boaton TkObt.— Commodore, 
Henry Ilussey; vice -commodore, W. J. Or- 
cutt; fleet captain, Jobn J. Btigh; secretary. 
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John C. Merry; treasurer, Thomas Chris- 
tian; measurer, James Bertram; trustees, 
three. 

8aflblk» rooms ik Beacon Street. — Pres- 
ident, Leopold Morse ; secretary and* treas- 
urer, George D. Allen; directors, three; 
committee on admission of members, Charles 
H. Andrews, H. B. Thayer, H. L. Simonds, 
K. M. Bailey, and Georee B. Clapp. 

Tavern, rooms Park Square, comer of 
BoyUton Street. — President^ William D. 
Howells; committee on elections. William 
N. Bullard, Francis W. Lee, Benjamin C. 
Porter, Henry U. Sprague, T. Russell Sulli- 
van, and George H. TlTdcn. 

Temple, house 35 West Street. — Presi- 
dent, Otis E. Weld ; treasurer, J. Howard 
Brown; secretary, B. H. Dickson; execu- 
tive committee of ten. These pass upon 
nominations for membership. 

Trade. — President, Thomas E. Proctor; 
secretary and treasurer, Frank B. Converse; 
directors, three. 

Union, house Park Street. — President, 
John Lowell ; vice-presidents, four; direc- 
tors, eight; treasurer, William Sinies; secre- 
tary, Henry W. Swift ; committee on elec- 
tion of members, Henry I^e, Henry P. 
lk)wditch, George B. Chase, Charles Devens, 
Alfred D. Foster, Charles C. Jackson, George 
P. King, C. w . Loring, Henry Parkman, 
Edward D. Robins, Daniel Sargent, G. Lo- 
throp Thorndike, Henry Van Brunt, and 
Roger Wolcott. 

union Boat, house foot of Chestnut 



Street. — President, Henry Parkman ; vic«- 
president, Greorge William Estabrook; ca£> 
tain, Julian J. Eustis; treasurer, Edward D. 
Blake; secretary, W. B. Richards; direc- 
tors, three. 

Unitarian (dining club). — President, 
Robert M. Morse, Jr.; vice-presidents, Alex- 
ander S. Wheeler and Leverett Salstonstall; 
treasurer, Dr. Francis H. Brown; secretary, 
Henr}' H. Edes; executive committee, three. 
These oHicers constitute the council. 

Univeraalist (dining club). — President, 
Arthur E. Dennison, Cambrii^ ; vice-presi- 
dent, William H. Finney; treasurer, Horace 
B. Parker, Newton; secretary^/Thomas H. 
Armstrong; directors, three. These officers 
constitute tlie executive committee. 

Univeraaliat Social Union. — Presi- 
dent, J. B. Horton; recording secretary, 
Charles M. Evans ; correj)p<mdiiL^ secretary, 
Miss S. E. Bickford; treasurer, £. B. Sean; 
directors, three. 

Whiat, house TOBoylston Street. ~ Pres- 
ident, William H. Bradley; vice-president, 
Herbert B. Cushin^ ; treasurer, Rotiert Ful- 
ler; secretary-, Lewis G. Farmer; executive 
committee, hve. 

Woman'a, rooms 5 Park Street — Pres- 
ident, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe; vice-presi- 
dents, fourteen; secretary, Lucia M. Pea- 
body ; corresp<>nding secretary, Luc}* F. 
Brighain; treasurer, Abby W. May; his- 
torian, Julia A. Sprague; directors, nine- 
teen. 
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BANKS. 



(c 



■ATIOHAL BA1IK8. 

a HousB, No. C6 Statb Stkbkt.) 



HAMB or BANK. 



Atlantic National 
Atlas National 
Blackstone National . 
Boston National 
Boylston National 
Broadway National 
Bunker Hill National 
Central National 



CATTTAL. 



LOCATION. 



$750,000 iKilby, cor. Doane. 

1,500,000 I No. 8 Sears Building. 

1,500,000 1,132 Hanover, cor. Union. 

1,000,000 iNo. 95 Milk. 

700,000 ,No. 616 Washington. 

200,000 iMilk, cor. Arch. 

600,000 I No. 21 Citv Square, Charlestown. 

500,000 iNo. 121 Devonshire. 
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TIMS 
■8TAB- 
UaBSO. 



1828. 
1833. 
1851. 
1853. 
1845. 
1853. 
1825. 
1873. 
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CDlumbiuiNatioiLiil 

ConCinenlal NatiuDUl 
Kliot HtliUQil 

Everett If atLoniil 
fwieuflBRllNatiaail 

first TfUioail 

FlntWudNalidDil. 
Voarth NfltioDil ■ 
JWrnin's^atioul ■ 

Globe Natioaal . 
Dunilton Mstional - 
Uowarit NatiaDll . 
Lincoln NittanRl 

Muiuracturais' M^oitol 
Atarkel Niliooal , ■ 
Idauicbusetb tfstional ' 
Idaferick N'alionai 

Mechauics- Nations) 
MerdiandUe National 
Uercbanti' !Nulionat 
HeCropoliUn NatiaOHJ 

Mununient National 
Muujit VemoD Nnliona 
Kational Commerce 
National Commonirealtb . 
Natioiul North America 
National Rcdemplioi 



Nalioi 

Natioiul Exchange 
National Hide and Uatber 
National Marlict, Brighton 
National Rrvere . 
National Rocklanil 
National Security . 
National Union . 
Nat; " "" 



1 Eagle 



New Englind NalJutial 

North National 

Old Bnaton Nstional . 

Feoplo'H Natinnu . 

Second National 

ShawiButNiitJonal 

Bbue Btid Leitber National 

Bute HaUon 

Suffolk National 
Third National 
Traders' Naiioni) . 
TremoDt Natkinal . 
Wathington National 

Total . 



300,000 
800,000 
1,000,000 

TrjO,ooo 

1,000,000 

aoo,(no 

(00,000 
800,000 
800,000 
100,000 
S50,000 
Ii00,000 

3,000,000 
300,000 
150,000 
W0,000 

1,500,000 
"»,000 



No. 3 South Market. 

No. IT SUte. 

No. 1 Winthrop Block, E. B. 

No. 81 Blaclcttone, 



1,000,0C 



Devonshire. 
No. 88 StaU. 
No. W Uilk. 
No. SO Water. 
No. lis DorchMter Avenne. 
No. TO Kilhy. 
"~ "S State. 

Pom OlEre 9auare. 
Thompron Square, Charleatown. 
No. 13 Ctauncy. 
No. S Sears Buildinff. 
Devonihire, cor. Water 
No. IM Franklin. 
No. 85 Dei-onshire. 
No. SS Milk. 
No. 61 S 



No. 05 1 



ilk. 



No, 28 Slate. 
CflngreM, cor. Slilk. 
.Market Street, Brighton. 



1,000,000 
1,000,000 
000,000 
300,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
3,000,000 
l,tOO,000 
600,000 
600,000 
9,000,000 
750,000 



No. I( 



■nklin. 



60 Devonehire. 
No. Ill Uuilkv, I^xburr. 
Nm 1 and 2 ^ai9 Buililinc 
iNo.60Con)rre!is. 
No. Mi llevonshirc. 
No. 10 Slate. 
No. 60 SlaU. 
No. B Congresi. 
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TRUST OOMPAMXBB. 



MAMB or OOMPAXT. 



American Loan and Trust . 
Boston Safe Deposit and Trust 
Collateral Loan . . . . 
International Trust 
Massachusetts Uospital Life In- 
surance 

Massachusetts Loan and Trust 
New England Trust . 



CAPITAXm 



$1,000,000 
600,000 
150,000 
500,000 

500,000 
500,000 
500,000 



LOCATIOV. 



No. 55 Congress. 
No. 87 Milk. 
No. 328 Washington. 
No. 45 Milk. 

No. 66 SUte. 

No. 18 Post Office Square. 

No. 85 Devonshire. 






1881. 
1867. 
1859. 
1879. 

1818. 
1875. 
1869. 



HAMB or BANK. 


LOCATIOM. 


t! 


AMOUNT or 
DBFOUn, 

1885-86. 


Boston Five Cents 

Poston Penny 

Brighton Five Cent . 

Charlestown Five Cents . 

Kast Boston .... 

Kliot Five Cents . 

Franklin 

Home 

Institution for Savings in Rox- 

bury 

North End .... 
Provident Institution for Sav- 
ings 

South Boston .... 
Suffolk Savings Bank for Sea- 
^ men and others , 
In ion Institution for Savings . 
Warren Institution for Savings 


No. 38 School Street. 

No. 1371 Washington. 

Brighton District. 

Thompson Sc^uare, Charlestown. 

No. 16 Mavenck Square, E. B. 

No. 114 Dudley, Rox. District. 

No. 20 Bovlston. 

Masonic Building, Tremont. 

No. 2343 Washington. 
No. 59 Court. 

No. 36 Temple Place. 

No. 368 Broadwav, South Boston. 

No. 47 and 49 Tremont St. 

No. 37 Bedford. 

No. 25 Main Street, Chariestown. 


1854 
1864 
1861 
1854 
1848 
1864 
1861 
1869 

1825 
1870 

1816 
1863 

1833 
1865 
1829 


$12,662,316.40 
875,879.80 
199,324.59 
2,944,713.85 
1,371,110.95 
1,833,019.43 
4,280,425.31 
2,055,363.40 

3,565,412.72 
463,972.10 

26,033,329.04 
1,485,561.03 

18,933,687.62 
2,734,701.61 
5,582,836.71 


Total 


$86,011,644.56 
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APPENDIX E. 



STEAMSHIP LINES FROM BOSTON. 

OOBAir. 



Ounard. — Cuuard Wharf, East Boston, 
Thursda}^, passengers and freight. Steam- 
ers : for Liverpool^ Cephalonia, Catalonia, 
Pavonia, Scvthia, Gallia. Agency, 99 State 
Street. 

Warren. — Pier 6, East Boston, freight. 
Steamers : for Liverpool, Kansas, Missouri, 
Iowa, Roman, Palestine, Norseman. Agents, 
Warren & Co., 18 Post Office Square. 

Allan. — Hoosac Tunnel Docks, Charles- 
town, freight. Steamers: for Glasgow, Car- 
thagenian, Hibernian^ Austrian, Walden- 
sian, Nestorian, Prussian. Agents, H.& A. 
Allan, 80 State Street. 

Iiayland. — Hoosac Tunnel Docks, 
Charlestown, freight only. Steamers: for 
Liverpool, Vir^nian, Bulgarian, Bavarian, 
Venetian, Iberian. Agents, Thayer & Lin- 
coln, 114 State Street. 

Anohor. — Pier No. 1, South Boston, 
freight. Steamers: for London, Syrian, 
Assyria, Sidonian, Australia, Caledonia. 
Agents, Henderson Brothers, 7 and 9 State 
Street. 

Wilson. — Commonwealth Docks, freight 



and passengers. Steamers: for London and 
Hull, Chicago, Buffalo, Martello, Lepanto, 
Galileo, Bessano. Agent, George W. Pres- 
ton, 97 State Street. 

White Oroaa. — Pier No. 1, New York 
and New England Docks, irregular, freight 
and passengers. Steamers: for Antwerp, 
Pieter de Coninck, Hermann. Agents, Gnl 
& Lootz, 113 Milk Street. 

Diamond MalL — Gray's Wharf. Steam- 
er for Hayti everv six weeks. 

Fumeia. — lloosac Tunnel Docks, 
Charlestown, irregular, freight and passen- 
gers. Steamers : for London, Boston City, 
York City, Komo, Gothenburg Citv, Dur- 
ham City* Agent, C. Fumess, 190 State 
Street. 

Cuban. — Semi-monthly. Steamers : for 
Cienfuegos, Gen. Roberts and Thetford. 
Agents, £. Atkins & Co., 35 Broad Street. 

In addition to the above, there are a num- 
ber of steamers en^ged in the Mediter- 
ranean. South American, and Cuban trades, 
which land their cargoes here, and load else- 
where for their destinations. 



00A8TWISB. 



The coastwise trade is a large and grow- 
ing one, as will be seen f£om the subjoined 
list of sailings : — 

For Bangor and intermediate landing on 
the Penobscot River. — Foster's Wharf, daily 
at 5 p. M . (except Sundays). Steamers : Pe- 
nobscot, Forest City, and Katahdin. James 
Littlefield, superintendent, Lincoln's Wharf. 

For Portland. — India Wharf, daily, 7 p. m. 
Steamers : Tremont and Forest City.' Charles 

F. Williams, agent. 

For Bath, Richmond, Ilallowell, Gardiner, 
and Augusta. — Central Wharf, Tuesdays 
and Friaa%'S, 6 p. m. Steamer Star of the 
East. H. ft. Hyde, agent, Lincoln's Wharf. 

For EastDort, St. John, N. B. — Commer- 
cial Wharr, four davs a week, 8.30 a. m. 
Steamers : State of l^Iaine and Cumberland. 
W. H. Kilby, agent. 

For Yarmouth, N. S., and St. John, N. 
B. — Lewis Wharf, Wednesdays, 8 a. m. 
Steamers Dominion and Alpha. Agents, J. 

G. Hall & Co., 64 Chatham Street. 

For Halifax, N. S., Charlottetown, etc. — 
Nickerson's Wharf, Saturdays, 12 m. Steam- 
ers : Carroll and Worcester. W. H. Ring, 
agent. 
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For Halifax, N. S. —Nickerson's Wharf, 
Saturdays, 12 m. Steamer Linn 0*Dee, 
W. H. fting, agent. 

For Digby and Annapolis. — Lewis Wharf, 
Tuesdays, 7 A. M . Walter Hall, agent. 

For Savannah. — Nickerson's Wharf, 
Thursdays, 3 p. M . Steamers : City of Macon 
and Merrimack. W. H. Ring, agent. 

For Norfolk and Baltimore. — Central 
Wharf, Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Satar- 
days, p. M. Steamers : D. H. Bliller, Alle- 
ghany, and Berkshire. E. Sampson, agent, 
63 Central Wharf. 

For Philadelphia. — Long Wharf, Wednes- 
days and Saturdavs, 3 p. M. Steamers: 
Roman, Saxon, and Spartan. £. B. Samp- 
son, agent, 70 I>ong Wharf. 

For New York. — India Wharf, Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Saturdays, 5 p. m . Steam- 
ers : General Whitney, Neptune, and Glau- 
cus. H. M. Whitney, agent. 

For Pro>'incetown. — Battery Wharf, 
daily. Steamer Longfellow. Stanwood & 
Ricli, agents. 

For Gloucester. —• Central Wharf, daily. 
Steamer City of Gloucester. E. S. Merchant, 
agent. 



THE UNIVEKSITY OF MICHIGAN 
GRADUATE UBRARY 




THE BOSTON BUDGET. 

A Sunday Morning News and Literary Journal. 

Popular with every Bostonian. Carefully edited and a favorite 
in family circles. All the news in condeaaed form. Bright, spark- 
ling, original, and neway. Special attention to matters of Boston 
interest. 

Speeiment free oh application to 



BiumesB and Editorial OfficeB, 
No. 220 WashiugtoD Street. 



THE BUDGET PUBUSHING CO. 
BofiTOH, Uass. 



AMERICAN HOTTSE, BOSTON. 



HENRY 8. RICE & CO. 



BAXOrXB, HXAa WAatUXOTOK BT. 




PI.EA80BB. 



Chauncy-Hall School. 

259 BOYLSTON STREET. 




[Eetabllalwd in 1828.1 



TiiiB private srhool offers unusual Hdvantai^s to those prepuiog for the 
MasBachnsetU Intttituto vl Techuolo;;, f»r bnslness, or oallege. Such pu- 
pill Are taught ID special dnssns. iluriog llicir last )*ear before graduatiun. to iusura 
thoroueh preparation for their work. All the school cBquirementB involve Euch 
puDctaallt; nud exactuess as Inv the rorncr-stone of business habits. 

Minute care is iriveo to the health and to the IndiTldual Deeds of each pupil, 
particularly of fouiiff children. 

Special stndentH, many of whom are young ladios, may be foond in all the reg- 
ular clasaeii. 

The school building was erected solely for ils present use, and is in the most ele- 
gant part of the city, very near iho Institute of Technologv, the Natural History Mn- 
Heum, the Art Museum, the Art Club, and many of the finest churches, hotels, and 
private bouses. 

Tisiton are alwajs welcome. 



IMIHil 



OUYER WEH DELL HOLM ES'S BOOKS. 

The Antoerat of the Breakfast-Table. Containing a New Preface and 
Not^. With fine Steel Portrait Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 
Handy- Volume Edition. 32010, 1 1.25. 

The Profeeeor at the Breakfast-Table. Containing a New Preface. 

Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 

. He introduces anecdotes from recondite medizval medical lore which no other writer was 
likely to come across, and he returns naturally and readily from his scholarly talk, and dis- 
plays a minute Imowledge and keen humorous interest in the human nature and stirring 
me around him. All these qualities are revealed in the ups and downs of the ''Autocrat " 
and the *^ Professor at the Breakfast-Table." — AtfiM/<m Daily News, 

Xhe Poet at the BreakfasfrTable. With a New Preface. Crown 8vo, 
gilt top, $2.00. 

The last of that admirable series of '' Table-Talks " in which the witty and versatile and 
e?ery way ac^nirable Oliver Wendell Holmes has embalmed the best part of himself. — Chris- 
Hun Union (New York). 

The above 3 volumes, forming the "Breakfast-Table Series," crown 
8vo, $6.00. 

A Mortal Antipathy. The First Opening of the New Portfolio. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

Foil of wise and curious thought, brilliant in fancy and wit 

Ekde Vernier: A Romance of Destiny. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00; 
paper covers, 50 cents. 

Distinguished alike for originality of conception and brilliancy of execution. — Ths S^eciaicr 
(London). 

The Onardian AngeL Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00 ; paper covers, 50 
cents. 

Let an novels be laid aside until "The Guardian Angel" be TtaA.— London Illustrated 
Timss. 

Hedloal EssajTS. Including '' Currents and Counter-Currents in Med- 
ical Science," " Border Lines in Some Provinces of Medical Sci- 
ence," etc. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 

Fagee from an Old Volnme of Life. Including <' Soundings from the 
Atlantic," ''Mechanism in Thought and Morals," and Essays on 
various subjects. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 

Poems. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, gilt top, ^1.75 ; full gilt, $2.25. 

Of Dr. Holmes's poetry it is needless to say anything in praise. For nearly half a century 
he has delighted his countrymen by his genius, and has long been recognized as in the first 
nuok of Americans whom the Muse has honored with her favor. — Boston Advertiser, 

Ralph Waldo Emerson. In ''American Men of Letters" Series. 
With Portrait of £merson. i6mo, gilt top, $1.25. 

%* For soli by all Booksellers, Sent, post*paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPAJNY, Bos^vi. 
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iporters 



and 



Crncer 
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Street Methodist Episcopal Church, or- 
ganised about the year ISiiS, The church 
building was enlaiged to its present pro- 
portions in 1844. Frequent services are 
held here Sundays, and the congregations 
are fair in numbers. The seats are free. 
There is, connected with the society, a 
useful benefit organization of colored 
women. It is called the '* United 
Daughters of Zion,'' and was first organ- 
ized m 1845. Those paying $8 admission 
fee, and the regular assessment of 25 
cents per month, receive aid at once if 
taken ill ; while those paying $4 admis- 
rion fee, and the regular monthly assess- 
ment, receive sdd after a yearns connec- 
tion with the association, if taken ill. 
For funeral expenses, the sum of $20 is 
allowed ; and if a member dies, leaving 
no relatives, full charge of the funeral is 
taken by the association, and all expenses 
met. The meetings of the ** United 
Daughters of Zion *' are held monthly in 
the vestry of Zion Church. The location 
of Zion Church is on the outskirts of the 
largest colored ([oarter of tlie city, which 
spreads up over the northerly slope of 
Beacon Hul. 

Zion's Herald, tlie Methodist denom- 
inational newspaper. Published from 
Wesleyan Building, Bromfield Street, 
the Methodist headquarters in this city. 
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Subsequently it wai 
Wesleyan Associatio; 
laymen connected ^ 
Church, founded ii 
owns it, together w 
tional property, inc] 
Building. The firsi 
Cotton. A long line 
him, conspicuous 
Rev. Erastus O. Ha 
and the late Rev. G 
both of whom af tern 
The full list of edi 
their service, is as 
R. Cotton; Barber 
Forbes ; Benjamin 
Wilson ; Aaron Li 
Brown ; Timothy ] 
Wright ; Benjamir 
Stevens, LL. D. ; 
Erastus O. Haven, 1 
son E. Cobleigh, D. 
D. D., LL. D.; Br 
D. ** Zion's ne»l< 
culation, notably ii 
States, and a wide p 
odist denomination. 
Depositoryj and 3ff 
nomination and Chu 
Zoological Ml] 
of Comparative Z< 
graphs on Harvard 
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SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS, OFFICERS OF. 

AdAxns Nervine AByluin. — UeHidcnt t>rt Treat I'ai no; vice-presidents, six gentle- 
physician, Dr. Samuel G. Wcbl>er; prosi- men; Hccretarv, George A. Gotldard ; treoA- 
dent of the corporation, Henry Parkman; urer, Darwin IC Ware; directors, these oili- 
tr(>asarer, Georj^e A. Goddard; secretary, cers, with eighteen others. 
James C. Davis. ABBOOiation for the Promotion of the 

American Academy of Arts and Bci- Fine Arts. — President, Charles G. Wooil ; 

enceB. — Pr(>sident,Joseph Lovering, LL. D.; secretary, Jolin S. Clark ; members of the 

corresponding secretary, .1. P. C(M)ke; li- jury, Thomas Allen, Marcus Waterman, Ar- 



brarian, S. II. Scudder. 

American Congregational AsBOcia- 
tion. — President, S. D. Warren; treaHurer, 
Samuel T. Snow; corresponding secretary, 
librarian, and asnii^tant treasurer, I^ev. Isaac 
P. l^ngworthy, Chelsea; recording secre- 
tary, Kev. Daniel P. Noyes, Wilmington ; 
diriH;tors, fourteen, with the treasurer and 
swretaries. 

American Society fbr Psychical Be- 
searoh. — l*resident. Prof. Sim<in New- 
comb of Washington ; vice-pri»sidents. Profs. 
G. Stanley Hall of lJaltimon», {\. S. Fuller- 
ton of Phfla^lelphia, E. C. Pickering, Dr. H. 
P. liowditch, and Dr. C. S. Minot of Mar. 
vard University ; secretary, N. D. (/. 
lliMlges. Cambridge; treasurer, Pn>f. Wil- 
liam Watson; council, the foregoing, with 
Dr. William .lames, Prof, (leorge F. Barker, 
S. II. Scudder, Dr. C C. Everett, M«>orlield 
Storey, Profs. John Trowbridge, A. ITvatt, 



thur Rotoh, Robert W. Yimnoh, and Frank 
Hill Smith. 

Association of Collegiate Alumno. — 
President, Alice C. Freeman; .secretary, 
Marion Talbot; directors, sixteen women, 
representing eight different States. 

Athen89um. — President, Samuel Eliot; 
vice-nresident, J. Klliot Cal)4)t; treasurer, 
("harles P. Ik>wditch; secretary, Charles II. 
Williams; trustees, fifteen. 

Bar Association. — President, Cau.««len 
Browne; treasurer, RirhardOlney; MTretary, 
Roliert (irant; librarian, K<lwin L. Bynuer. 

Benevolent Fraternity of Obufches. 
— President, l^iv. Kdwanl A. Horton; sec- 
retary, John Capen; treasurer, 10<lward S. 
(Jrew; executive committee, com|)Osed of 
these officers with James W. Austin and 
Freiierick II. Na%n>. 

Bostonian Society. — Pn>sident, Curtis 
(luihl; clerk and treasurer, W. C. Burrage; 



and J. M. Peirce, Coleman Si'llers, Major director?*, eight genlh-inen; connnitlee on 
Woodhull, C. ('. Jackson, T. W. Iligginson, memliership, J. (.'. J. Bn>wn, Hiouias J. Al- 
and W. II. Pickering. Icii. Jacob A. DressiT, Tliomas Minns, and 

American Unitarian Association. — William W. Warren. 

President, George I). I^)binson, C'hicopee; British Charitable Society. — Si'cre- 

vice-prcaidents, George William t'urtis of tary, Henry Squire; treasurer, Alexander 

New York and (ieorge O. Shattuck; secrc- Phemister. 

tary, Rev. Grindall Reynolds, ('oncord; Catholic Union. — Honorary president, 

treasurer, Charles II. Burrage; and <lirec- Archbishop John .1. Williamn; president, 

tors, Thomas Gartield and live others. John ( •. (.njwiey; vice-presidents, two; re- 

Arch»oloffioal Institute of America cording Si'cretafy and treasurer, John J. 

(Boston Society). — FIxecutive committee, Mct'luskey; corresi>onding secretary, Sain- 

l*rof. ('harles Eliot Norton (president), Mar- uel Tuckemian: executive committee, coni- 

tin Brimmer (vice-president), Francis Park- powd of these officers with five others, 

man. Prof W. W. (Jotnlwin, H. W. Ilaynes, Chamber of Commerce. — President, 

Stephen Salisbury, and P. H. Sears; treas- Henry B. CfOO<l win ; tri*asurer, F. N.Cheney; 



urer, tjeorge Wigglesworth; secretary, E. 
H. Greenleaf. 
Assooiated Charities. — President, Rob- 
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secretary, William H. Pearson; directors, 
twelve, four retiring each year. 
Charitable Trust Society. — Secretary, 



